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'Sfttfr:  I.-^?Vi(re/!  in  New  Engfaiid  and  New  York.     Bv'Timo- 
tlij  PwigLt,  S.T.J).  _LL.p.   I^le  President  of  Yule  Ooflege; 
',  A tflRor 'of  Theology  E\p!aiiicd  sind  Defended.     4  vols.     Nfew- 
;■  haven. 

'I  ■'HIS  writer  was  kiiown  in  England  about  tliiilj'  years  ago  by 
an  lieroic  [MXini  upon  the  Conquest  of  Cfinaaii,  and  a  de- 
scriptive one,  emitted  '  Greenfield  Hill,'  both  republished  in  ihia 
Cfauntfy,     More  recpntly  his  System  of  Theology  has  been 're- 

ftrinted  here,  and  rvitli  €<Misiderable  success.  But  the  work  be- 
Ore  OS,  thotigli  the  humblest  in  its  pretences,  is  the  most  iiii]>Drt- 
ailt  df  his  writings,  and  will  derive  additional  valae  from  time, 
>v!iatever  maj  become  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  sermons. 

Soon  aftei-  Dh  D«Tglit  had  been  appo'inted  President  of  Yale 
Collegej  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  hegllti  to  employ  the  vaca- 
lions  m  travelling— of  all  restoratives,  both  for.  body  and  mind, 
,tbe,  most  effectual  for  men  ofaedeatarv  habits.  A  wi^h  to  gratify 
tiiose-who,  a  hundred  years  hence,  might  feel  curiosity  concern- 
ing bis  native  country,  made  biiii  resolve  to  prepare  a  fnittlful 
descriptioD  of  its  existing  mate.  He  made  notes,  thercfojc,  arid 
colletled  information,  on  the  spol;  the  materials  were  arranged 
and  composed  at  leisure;  and  when  a  weakness  of  sight  compelled 
him  to  desist  from  the  uudcitaking,  the  Students  of  hia  college 
offered  lo  write  for  him  in  succesaion:— a  fact  creditilble  to  6oth 
^es.as"  showing  an  attiicbnienl  rin  their  part  which  could  not 
j^Wjted  unless  il  had  been  deserved'.  The  work.  is.  m  the 
fXetlers  adtlressed  lo  an  F^nglish  gentleman  j  the  author, 
gf,, wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  wTittea  for 
bis  <^vvu  counlrymen,  supposing  that  few  pur.^una  iu  Great  Bri- 
tain.felt  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  real  character  of  the  Americans. 
■  ''By  ihe- giivernment,'  he  says,  '  indeed  we  rnusl,  from  (he  e.ttent  of 
our  territory,  our  local  circumstances,  our  population  and  our  coro- 
merce,  be  considered  as  possessing  a  ilegree  of  poiiitcal  irtiportnncc; 
MfFby'the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  ihe  rasnufacturer*  of  Manehe*- 
■terr  Birminghum  and  Shellield.-we  may  b«  rfeganled  wilti  some  atten- 
tidnas  cuHlomerB.  Bui,  encupi  by  the  religiimi  |>aft  of  (he  British  na- 
timi',  wcseem  to  he  chieAy  unknown  or  foi^ocien  in  the  character  of 
rational  beings;  or  known  and  remembered  almost  only  to  be  made  the 
«bject  of  oonienpt  and  calumny.  A  liaok  ivhich  professes  nothing  more 
than  to  give  a  descriplion  of  a  country  and  a  people  regarded  in  this 


I 
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manner,  can  form  uo  claims  on  the  attention  of  those  by  wliora  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  thus  estimated.  It  may,  indeed,  be  read, 
or  at  least  reviewed,  by  some  or  other  of  the  literary  journalists  of 
Great  Britain.  From  these  gentlemen  Americans  and  their  writings  have 
customarily  met  with  one  kind  of  treatment  only.  I  neither  claim,  nor 
wish,  any  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  my  countrymen.' 

There  would  be  little  courage  in  taking  up  a  dead  man's 
gauntlet;  but,  had  the  author  been  livings  we  should  have  exa- 
mined his  book  in  the  same  temper  as  is  now  brought  to  the  work ;' 
with  no  hostile  feeling  toward  him  or  his  country,  though  with 
a  natural  and  proper  predilection  for  our  own ;  willing  to  leanip 
inquire  and  compare;  glad  of  whatever  grounds  we  may  perceive 
for  believing  that  the  Americans  may  become  more  and  more  an 
enlightened  and  a  virtuous  people ;  but  not  without  a  sense  of  sa- 
tisfaction and  thankfulness  if^  in  those  points  wherein  the  consti- 
tution of  -their  society  differs  most  essentially  from  ours,  cause 
should  appear  for  concluding  that,  in  proportion  as  they  have  de- 
parted from  the  example  of  the  mother-country,  where  that  exam- 
ple might  have  been  followed,  they  have  gone  astray. 

The  present  work  (like  all  those  collections  of  travels  which 
begin  and  end  always  at  the  same  place)  is  not  one  in  which  a 
reviewer  may  follow  the  author  by  the  thread  of  his  adventures. 
In  default,  therefore,  of  that  easy  and  natural  arrangement  which 
a  traveller's  journal  usually  affords,  we  must  form  an  artificial  one, 
and  notice  the  facts  which  the  author  records ;  the  theories  which 
he  advances ;  and  lastly,  his  political  views,  whether  of  retro- 
spection or  of  hope. 

.  The  remarks  upon  natural  history  are  those  of  an  observant  and 
sagacious  man  wiio  makes  no  pretensions  to  science;  they  are 
more  interesting  therefore  than  those  of  a  merely  scientific  travel- 
ler ;  and,  indeed,  science  is  not  less  indebted  to  such  observers, 
than  history  to  the  faithful  chroniclers  and  humbler  annalists  of 
former  times.  In  travelling  through  the  forests  (which,  even  in  the 
old  states  of  America,  still  occupy  no  small  portion  of  the  soil, 
notwithstanding  the  improvident  destruction  of  wood)  Dr.Dwight 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  dis- 
played in  the  decay  of  the  foliage.  Were  the  leaves,  when  they 
fall,  to  go  through  the  usual  processes  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, like  other  vegetables,  the  atmosphere  would  be  rendered 
so  unwholesome  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  roan  either  to  in- 
habit or  to  clear  a  forested  country.  But  the  juices  are  exhale^ 
before  the  leaves  fall;  they  lie  lightly  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  fre6  circulation  of  air;  so  far  from  being  offensive  in  their 
decay,  they  have  even  a  peculiar  fragrance,  which  poets  have 
sometimes  noticed  among  the  melancholy  charms  of  autumn ;  the 
mbuld  into  which  they  are  converted  ^  appears  to  be  the  best  of 

all 
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ull  luuiiures,  being  suited  lo  uiuie  kinds,  and  producing  higlier  i1<;- 
grees  of  vegetiitiou  than  any  other.'  The  pioneers  of  civilization 
bivouaqiie,  or,  in  the  true  phrase,  squat,  in  full  aaijurauce  of  their 
ealubrit^,  in  the  woods;  and  endeinical  diseases  are  uukn own  there 
till  men,  collected  in  societies,  prepare  the  way  for  and  induce 
them,  by  their  improvidence,  their  errors,  their  injurious  habits  or 
their  crimes.  For  example,  no  country  abounds  more  with  small 
lakes  and  ponds  thaii  New  England:  they  aie  supplied  by  subja- 
ceutsprings;  the  water  is  cool,  sweet  and  pure;  and  the  margins 
are  universally  healthy  ground.  Dr.  Dwight  could  not,  after  '  very 
extensive  inquiries,'  discover  a  single  exception  to  this  fact;  but 
where  dams  have  been  raised,  and  artificial  mill-ponds  constructed, 
remittent  and  autumnal  fevers  have  become  endemic  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree. 

The  Mongrel  Cedar  appears  to  shed  its  leaves  In  a  manner 
which  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  other  tree.  It  resembles 
in  its  growth  a  spreading  oak  of  moderate  size — which  in  Europe 
would  be  an  enormous  tree,  In  autumn  red  spots,  not  unlike 
roses  at  a  little  distance,  but  generally  larger,  are  dispersed 
over  it ;  upon  examination  it  is  found  that  these  are  small  twigs, 
the  growth  of  the  existing,  or  perhaps  the  preceding,  year,  which 
die  together  with  their  leaves,  assume  a  led  or  reddish  brown 
colour  in  their  decay,  and  fall;  so  that  the  tree  sheds  its  leaves 
not  singly  but  with  the  spray  from  which  they  spring,  exchanging 
annually,  according  lo  Dr.  Dwight's  observations,  about  a  third 
of  its  foliage,  in  this  manner.  Singular  as  the  fact  is,  it  seems 
heretofore  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  the  author  could  find  no 
person  able  to  give  him  any  account  of  it:  hut  hu  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  and  verifying  it  himself  in  his  different  jour* 
Dies. 

The  seeds  of  forest  trees  (and  probably  of  all  others)  spring 
more  readily  and  successfully,  he  tells  us,  when  left  un  the  sur- 
fece,  than  when  buried  in  the  ground  even  at  a  very  small  depth. 
He  is  mistaLen  however  in  asserting  tliat  they  will  not  germinate 
upon  a  sward ;  for  numerous  instances  to  the  contrary  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation  :  the  fallen  leaves  supply  them 
with  moisture,  and  conceal  them  from  birds  and  beasts.  Tlie 
changes  which  take  place  in  forest  vegetation  in  America,  and 
which  former  travellers  have  related  without  always  obtaining  llie 
credit  they  deserved,  are  noticed  by  the  present  author ;  and  he 
has  collected  some  curious  facts  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Wher 
oaks  have  been  destroyed,  pines  or  other  trees  have  sprung  up 
Such  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  forest  world  are  common  in  New 
England  oud  other  parts  of  North  America  where  the  land  has  been 
cultivated,  or  cleared  bv  fire,  and  again  covered  with  wood ;  and 
A  'i  Dr. 
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Dr.  Dwight  tells  us  it  is  '  commonly  attributed  by  unthiuking^  as 
it  has  often  beeu  by  thinking  men,  to  equivocal  generation ;  the 
material  elements  being  supposed  to  possess  a  chemical  power  of 
originating  and  perfecting  vegetation  without  the  aid  of  seeds.'  The 
opinion  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately  explained  as  agreeing 
with  Azara*s  whimsical  notion  of  an  occasional  creation.  Neither 
theory,  however,  were  it  admitted,  would  afford  the  materialist  the 
slightest  help  in  his  impossible  system ;  and  the  present  difficulty, 
as  Dr.  Dwight  has  clearly  shown,  stands  in  need  of  no  such  solution. 
His  grandfather  about  a  century  ago  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
a  field  because  of  the  savages  :  upon  the  piece  of  ground  thus 
left  to  nature,  a  grove  of  white  pines  sprung  up,  covering  it,  and 
exactly  retaining  its  figure.  There  was  not,  and  probably  had 
not  for  ages  been,  a  single  tree  of  that  kind  near  the  spot ;  here 
then  was  proof  that  cultivation  had  brought  up  the  seeds  of  a 
former  forest.  A  judge  in  Vermont  informed  him  that  cherry 
trees  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  a  peculiar  species,  sprung  up 
in  the  cultivated  fields  of  his  estate,  there  being  no  tree  of  that 
kind  in  the  original  forest.  '  As  he  was  walking  in  a  field  newly 
broken  up  and  recently  ploughed,  he  observed  the  infant  stems 
of  these  cherry  trees  springing  up  in  great  multitudes.  His 
workmen,  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation, 
triumphantly  asked  him  whence  he  supposed  these  trees  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Without  answering  the  question  he  forced  his  hand  a 
little  distance  into  the  earth,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  cherry- 
stones.* These  facts  are  decisive  :  but  how,  in  a  country  which 
had  never  been  cultivated,  the  forests  of  prior  growth  should 
have  become  extinct,  and  how  seeds,  which  in  the  course  of 
nature  are  dropt  on  the  surface,  should  have  been  buried  beneath 
an  accumulation  of  soil  deep  enough  to  preserve  them  till  chance 
should  turn  them  up,  are  questions  more  easily  to  be  asked  than 
answered^ 

Some  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  marshes  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  were  drained,  there  sprang  up  a  great  quantity  of 
white  mustard  on  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  ditches. 
The  plant  had  not  been  known  to  grow  any  where  in  the  vicinity 
within  the  memory  of  man  ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  upon  inquiry, 
that  it  had  been  extensively  cultivated  there  by  some  Dutch  settlers 
two  centuries  before.  Many  similar  instances  the  author  coiild 
fiave  advanced ;  and  he  says,  if  seeds  will  continue  possessed  of 
vegetable  life  for  twenty  years,  they  may  unquestionably  for  two 
hundred^  two  thousand,  or  tiii'enty  thousand.  A  much  more  ex* 
traordinary  fact,  concerning  the  preservation  of  an  animal  seed^ 
came  under  his  immediate  knowledge : — but  die  fact  and  the 
reaf  oning  upon  it  may  best  be  given  m  the  author's  own  words. 
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'  In  Seplember,  1806,  I  passed  ihrough  lliia  town  on  a  joorney  lo 
Vermont.  While  I  was  here,  President  Filch  showed  me  an  insect, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  ofa  brown  colour  tinged  with  orange,  with  two 
aniennze,  or  feelers,  not  unlike  a  rosebug  in  fornv,  but  in  every  rtspect 
handiiomer.  This  insect  came  out  of  a  tea-table,  made  of  the  boards 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  belonging  lo  Mr.  Putnam,  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
SDda  son  of  (he  Hon.  Major  General  Putnam,  late  of  Brooklyn  in  Con- 


'  I  went  with  President  Fitch  to  Mr.  Putnam's  lo  examine  the  spot, 
(vhence  Ibe  insect  had  emerged  into  light.  We  measureil  the  cavity, 
and  found  it  about  two  inches  in  length,  nearly  horiKontal,  and  inclin- 
ing upwards  very  little,  except  at  ihe  mau[h.  Between  the  hole  and 
the  outside  ofihe  leaf  of  the  table  iberowere  forty  grains  of  the  wood. 
President  Filch  supposed,  with  what  1  thought  a  niudernte  estimate, 
that  the  saw-mill  aitd  the  cabinet- ma  her  had  cut  off  at  least  ra  many  as 
thirteen  more;  making  sixty  in  the  whole.  The  tree  had,  therefore, 
been  growing  sixty  years  from  the  lime  when  the  egg  was  deposited  in 
it,  out  of  which  the  insect  was  produced.  Huw  long  a  period  had  in- 
tervened, between  the  ilny  in  which  the  apple  tree  was  cut  down  and 
that  ia  which  the  table  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Putnam,  is  unknown. 
It  had  been  in  his  possession  twenty  years.  Of  course,  eighty  years 
had  elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  egg  and  the  birlh  of  the  insect. 

'  After  its  birth  it  was  placed  under  a  tumbler,  and  attempts  were 
made,  by  offering  it  for  sustenance  wood  of  the  apple  tree,  and  bread, 
lo  prolong  iis  life.  It  ate  a  small  quantity  of  ihe  bread;  but,  either 
from  want  of  more  proper  food,  or  from  being  lodged  in  too  cold  n  tem- 
perature, or  from  some  other  cause,  it  died  within  a  few  days.  My 
own  acijuaintance  with  entomology  is  so  limited,  that  1  know  not  whe- 
ther the  observations  which  1  am  about  to  make  may  not  seem  idle,  and 
be  really  superfluous  to  persons  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  natural 
liislory.  Bui,  I  confess,  the  fact  opened  to  me  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
some  measure  interesting.  1  had  often  wondered  at  many  things  rela- 
tive to  this  class  of  beings,  and  had  often  heard  men  of  respectable  un- 
derstanding express  their  wonder  and  their  doubts  concerning  the  saini: 
things  :  particularly,  the  origin  of  nnany  ntw  tribes  of  insects,  which 
within  the  last  forty  years  had  visited  these  Slates  (tribes  unknown  even 
to  the  oldest  men  living,  and  therefore  styled  new);  theperiucts  inter- 
vening between  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  other  Iribea, 
which  are  well  known;  for  example,  the  locust;  the  apparently  ab- 
eolate  disappearance  of  still  other  tribesj  together  with  several  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature. 

'  1  had  long  been  satisfied  of  the  vivacious  nature  of  seeds.  Flere  I 
was  presented  with  full  proof  of  the  same  nature  iij  the  eggs  of  insects. 
The  egg,  from  which  this  insect  sprang,  was  unquestionably  deposited 
eighty  years  before  its  appearance  in  a  living  form.  Sixty  of  these 
years  it  existed  in  the  tree,  where  it  was  laid.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
more  uuobjectionably  said,  ihat  tighty  years  elapsed  from  the  time, 
when  ihe  cause  of  its  future  animatum  was  lodged  in  the  tree,  to  the 
commencement  of  that  ummation  What  was  true  of  this  insect,  is  in 
1.  J  all 
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all  probability  true  of  rhany  other  species.     It  ceases,  tbeti,  to  be 
strange,  that  various  tribes  appear  once  only  during  the  life  of  man ;  or 
during  the  existence  of  several  generations.     Every  such  tribe  must 
ordinarily  be  new  to  the  existing  generation,  because  no  account  of  its 
appearance  has  been  recorded.    The  want  of  a  regular  cause  of  their 
•existence  cannot  any  longer  be  alleged,  even  with  plausibility;  nor  the 
doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  be  maintained,  even  on  the  unsolid 
ground  of  inexplicableness.    The  appearance,  in  1770,  of  the  palnier* 
worm,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  won- 
der; nor  can  we  be  surprised,  that  it  has  not  appeared  again,  although 
a  longer  period  has  elapsed.    There  can  be  nothing  perplexing  in  the 
periods  of  the  locust ;  nor  any  further  necessity  of  inquiring,  whence 
new  species  of  insects  are  derived,  or  what  has  become  of  those  which 
are  apparently  extinct. 

'  It  is  here  proved,  that  in  the  proper  situation,  always  known,  and 
selected  by  the  insect  for  its  eggs,  and  by  th6  eruca  for  its  chrysalis, 
'the  cause  of  animation  may  continue  perfect  through  an  indefinite  pe* 
riod  ;  while  yet  its  operations  are  suspended.  There  may  be  eggs,  ns 
well  as  seeds,  which  may  contain,  uninjured,  the  principle  of  future  life 
for  several  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  years.  Yet,  afterwards,  the  one 
by  a  change  of  circumstances  may  produce  a  living  animal,  as  the  other 
a  living  pls^nt, 

'  It  will  be  admitted,  that  every  such  beins  was  created  for  ends, 
which  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that,  if 
all  insects  were  to  generate  yearly,  they  would  convert  the  earth  into 
a  desert.  The  Author  of  the  world,  therefore,  while  he  has  fitted  them 
to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  being,  has  subjected  them  to  this  slow  and  in- 
terrupted propagation,  that  they  might  not  desolate  the  globe.  The 
palmer-worm,  vteve  it  to  appear  annually,  would,  within  a  few  years, 
empty  New  England  of  its  inhabitants ;  partly  by  destroying  the  means 
of  their  subsistence,  and  partly  by  spreading  diseases,  which  would 
spring  from  the  putre&ction  of  its  innumerable  millions.  Who  can  fail 
to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  this  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence f — Vol.  ii.  p.  379» 

The  locust  appears  regularly  every  seventeenth  year ;  so  Kalm 
also  was  assured ;  they  are  then  very  numerous,  but  in  the  inter- 
vening years  are  only  seen  or  heard  single  in  the  woods.  This 
insect,  however,  is  not  injurious  in  America,  where  it  attacks  only 
some  of  the  forest  trees.  It  differs,  Dr.  Dwight  says,  essen-^ 
tially  in  its  qualities  from  that  of  the  east.  Is  it  a  distinct 
species?  or  has  it  not  yet  leamt  the  great  advantages  which 
agriculture  prodtices  to  the  locust  nation  ?— for  the  change  which 
man  produces  wherever  he  takes  possession  of  the  earth  as  his 
inheritance  and  subdues  it,  extends  to  its  inferior  tenants,  and  he 
feels  to  his  cost  how  insects  and  vermin  adapt  their  habits  of  life 
to  his.  If  what  Dr.  Dwight  describes  be  the  true  locust,  the 
Americans  will  not  always  find  it  so  harmless.  Once  only  in  his 
life  he  remembered  the  palmer-worm.  It  came  in  infinite  num- 
bers. 
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bers,  marching  from  west  to  east ;  walls  and  TeDcc ^  did  not 
impede  its  progress,  but  tlie  army  was  stopt  by  plowing  tretiches 
before  it;  the  saiall  particles  of  eardi  yieldiog  to  lUeir  feet  as 
they  attempted  to  climb  the  side.  The  multitudes  which  died  lu 
these  trenches  infected  the  air,  and  were  believed  in  many  places 
lo  produce  a  dangerous  fever.  The  Hessian  fly  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  importation,  because  it  lirst  appeared  in  a  tield  of  wheat 
on  or  near  the  Hessian  encampment  opposite  New  York.  We 
know  not  whether  the  Germans  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  plagues 
of  their  country,  or  if  it  be  the  resurrection  of  some  buried  species 
which  has  in  evil  hour  found  its  way  to  the  light.  It  travels 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year,  and  it  has  been  so  destructive 
that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  m  Connecticut  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  disc  on  dnued,  in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  It  has  indeed 
been  found  impossible  longer  to  cultivate  the  particular  sort  of 
wheat  which  was  best  fitted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  New 
England,  and  furnished  also  the  best  bread.  This  species  is 
actually  '  lost  out  of  the  country,'  and  whenever  wheat  is  sown, 
the  fly  multiplies  with  it,  till,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  numerous 
enough  to  destroy  the  crop.  '  Nothing,'  says  the  author,  who 
has  the  merit  of  looking  at  all  things  religiously, — '  nothing  can 
more  strongly  exhibit  the  dependence,  or  the  littleness  of  man, — 
nor  any  thing  more  forcibly  display  the  ease  with  which  his  Maker 
punishes  hia  traDsgressious.^—The  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
the  palmer-worm,  and  the  locust— these  and  their  compeers  have 
in  every  age  been  the  army  of  God,  which  has  humbled  the 
pride,  frustrated  the  designs,  and  annihilated  the  hopes  of  man. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  less  than  a  gnat,  and  when  settled  in  its  usual 
manner  on  the  ground  is  commonly  invisible,  being  seen  only  as  it 
rises  in  small  clouds  immediately  before  your  steps.  It  is  feeble 
and  helpless  also  in  the  extreme  :  defenceless  against  the  least 
enemy,  and  crushed  by  the  most  delicate  touch.  Yet  for  many 
years  it  has  taxed  this  country  annually  more  perhaps  than  a  milr 
lion  of  dollars.' 

Joaselya  observes  that  the  pease  in  America  were  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  that  during  his  eight  years'  residence  he  never 
saw,  or  heard  of  one  that  was  worm  eaten.  The  Bnic/nis  phi, 
or  pease  beetle,  however,  has  since  his  time  conquered  the 
country.  It  was  6rst  noticed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedes, 
who  were  the  original  colonists  there,  bad  every  man  bis  field  of 
pease;  the  culture  became  hopeless  after  the  legislature  of- 
fered rewards  for  destroying  tlie  purple  daw,  as  a  maize  thief; 
and  it  was  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  tliis  bird  had  kept  down 
the  numbers  of  an  insect  far  more  injurious  than  itself.  Kalm, 
the  Limijean  Uaveller,  had  very  nearly  introduced  them  into 
A  4  Siveden. 
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Sweden.  He  took  home  with  him  some  sweet  pease,  which  were 
fresh  and  green  when  he  packed  them  in  America;  but  on  opening 
them  at  Stockholm,  he  found  them  all  hollow,  and  the  head  of 
an  insect  peeping  out  of  each :  some  of  the  beetles  even  crept 
out,  but  he  hastily  shut  the  packet.  *  I  own,'  says  he,  ^  that 
when  I  first  perceived  them,  I  was  more  frightened  than  I  should 
have  been  at  the  sight  of  a  viper ;  for  I  had  at  once  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  damage  which  my  dear  country  would  have  suffered,  if 
only  two  or  three  of  these  noxious  insects  had  escaped.  The 
posterity  of  many  families,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole  pro« 
Yinces,  would  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  detest  me  as  the  cause 
of  so  great  a  calamity.' — It  appears,  however,  from  Linnseus  that 
the  creature  has  been  imported  into  the  south  of  Europe. 

A  great  interchange  of  incommodities  is  unwittingly  Carried  on 
wherever  commerce  extends.  The  West  Indian  cockroach  has 
found  its  way  to  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  ;  and  we  have  seen  the  huge 
nest  of  the  American  wasp  suspended  from  trees  in  Cumberland. 
Josselyn,  in  his  first  visit  to  New  England,  took  one  of  these 
nests  for  a  fruit,  supposing  it  to  be  a  pine-apple  plated  with  scales. 
*  It  was  as  big,'  he  says,  *  as  the  crown  of  a  woman's  hat.  I  made 
bold  to  step  unto  it  with  an  intent  to  have  gathered  it :  no  sooner 
had  I  touclit  it  but  hundreds  of  wasps  were  about  me.'  The  same 
old  author  gives  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as  had  in  his  time 
sprung  up  since  the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New 
England.  They  were  two-and-twenty  in  number.  The  common 
nettle  was  the  first  which  the  settlers  noticed ;  and  the  plantain 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  English  man's  foot,  as  if  it  sprung 
from  their  footsteps.  The  insect  which  destroys  the  apple  trees 
comes  to  us  from  America,  and  is  now  travelling  toward  the  in- 
terior of  England  as  steadily,  though  not  so  fast,  as  the  Hessian 
fly.  Another  destructive  insect  has  within  a  few  years  attacked 
the  fruit  trees  in  New  England,  more  especially  the  Morello 
cherry,  which  it  has  nearly  exterminated ;  and  the  plum.  Insects 
of  this  kind  are  not  observed  till  their  ravages  excite  attention. 
They  then  emerge  into  notice  like  the  hordes  of  barbarians  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Heruls,  Huns,  Bulgarians,  &c.  none  of  which  were  heard  of  till 
they  became  numerous  enough  to  be  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  the  civilized  world.  If  the  statements  may  be  relied  on  that 
there  is  in  one  part  of  Louisiana  a  fly  the  sting  of  which  is  fatal 
to  horses,  and  in  Persia  a  bug  whose  bite  is  death  to  the  travel- 
ler, it  would  seem  that  man  has  far  more  formidable  enemied  in 
the  insect  creation  than  he  has  ever  yet  contended  with.  It  is 
however  apparently  so  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
order  of  creation,  that  such  powers  of  destructi<Mi  should  be 
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vested  in  creatures  against  which  no  protection  can  be  found  either 
iu  courage  or  in  foresight,  that  we  must  look  for  further  testi- 
mony before  we  can  implicitly  give  credit  to  it.  Were  the  com- 
mon fly  armed  with  a  mortal  stJiig,  neither  fire  nor  6ood  would 
be  needed  to  exterminate  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  a  theory  that  the  diseases  which  are  com- 
monly imputed  to  stagnant  waters  and  marsh  miasmata,  are  pro- 
duced by  animalcularpulrefaction.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns 
are  given  in  his  own  words,  because  they  may  fitly  be  made  the 
subject  of  experiment, 

'  A  number  of  years  since,  I  put  n  quantity  of  ground  pepper  into  a 
tumbler  of  water;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  found  a  thin  scum  spread 
over  the  Burftce.  Within  a  few  days  more,  I  perceived,  on  examining 
this  scum  with  a  microscope,  that  ii:  exhibited  an  immense  number  of 
living  animalcules.  Two  or  three  days  after,  examining  the  same  scum 
again,  I  found  not  ihe  least  appearance  of  hfe.  After  another  short 
period,  the  scum  was  replenished  with  living  beings  again ;  and,  after 
another,  became  totally  destitute  of  them.  This  alternate  process  con- 
tinued until  the  water  became  so  fcetid  as  to  forbid  a  further  examina- 
tion. The  conclusion  which  I  drew  from  these  facts  was,  that  the  Srst 
race  of  animalcules,  having  laid  their  eggs,  died,  and  were  succeeded  in 
a  short  time  by  a  second,  and  these  by  a  third, 

'  The  fcEior,  which  arose  from  the  putrefaction  of  these  ephemeral 
beings,  differed  in  one  respect  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  decay 
of  larger  animals.  Although  it  was  perceptible  at  a  small  distance 
only,  and  perhaps  less  loathsome  than  the  smell  of  a  corrupted  carcass, 
it  was  far  mure  suffocating.  When  ibc  effluvia  were  received  into  the 
lungs,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  gave  way,  and  was  preparing  to  sink  under 
the  impression,  A  pungency,  entirely  peculiar,  accompanied  the  smell, 
and  appeared  to  lessen  the  vis  vitie  ici  a 
which  1  had  ever  experienced  before. 

'Thescum,  which  cf 
same  with  that  which  i 
waters,  and  abounds  o 
duction,  and  still  mori 
putrefaction  seems  to 
perhaps,  in  which  ihe  am 
by  which  it  is  supported. 

'Whatever  instrumentality  vegetable  putrefaction  may  have,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect,  for  several  reasons,  (bat  aninmlculine  putrefaction 
is  the  immediate  cause  nf  those  diseases,  whatever  ihey  are,  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  standing  waters.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found  uni- 
versally, that  no  such  disease  is  ever  derived  from  any  standing  waters, 
which  are  not  to  a  considerable  extent  covered  with  a  scum  ;  and  per- 
haps most,  if  not  all  of  those  which  have  (his  covering,  will  be  found 
unhealthy.  The  New-England  lakes,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are 
universally  free,  even  from  (he  thinnest  pellicle  of  this  nature,  are  pure 
potable  water,  are  supplied  almost  wholly  by  subjacent  springs,  anil  are, 
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therefore,  too  cool,  at  well  at  too  much  agitated  by  winds,,  to  permil^ 
oniinarily,  thie  existence  of  animalciUea.'— vol.  i,  p.  346, 

Another  opinion  of  the  doctor's  is  that  wheat  is  injured  bjr 
dressing  the  land  with  animal  manure ;  '  t^getalioOy'  het  says,/  ia 
forced  by  it,  so  that  the  veaseb  burst  and  produce  what  is  called 
the  blast;  or,  if  the  season  be  stormy,  Uie  crop  lodges  by  reason 
of  its  own  weight*'  The  same  effect,  he  shews,  is  not  produced 
by  other  djressings  which  are  less  stimulant.  A  notion  aiuu  to 
this  has  been  advanced  in  this  country,  that  artificial  past^ifea 
being  thus  forced  are  less  nutritious  than  natural  ones ;  and  that 
the  animals  which  are  raised  upon  them  are  consequently  of  a 
laiier  ^re^  and  the  flesh  less  wholesome  fis  well  as  less  ^v,oury : 
hence  the  superiority  of  heath  or  mountain  mutton  to  the  im- 
proved breeds,  and  of  wild  meats  in  general  to  tame.  Dr* 
Dwight  mentions  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep  called,  from,  some 
resemblance  in  their  form,  the  Otter  breed ; — it  is  the  only  ii»- 
stance  wherein  man,  for  his  own  advantage,  has  availed  himself  of 
a  defect  in  nature.  An  ewe  in  New  England  brought  forth 
twins,  thick  and  clumsy  in  body,  with  the  fore  legs  remarkably 
short  and  bent  inward, '  so  as  distantly  to  resemble  what  are 
called  club-feet.'  They  were  male  and  female,  and  the  owner 
observing  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  wander,  and  unable  to 
leap  the  stone  inclosures,.  raised  a  breed  from  them,  which  has  in- . 
creased  to  many  thousands.  In  cases  where  the  breed  has  been 
crossed,  the  lambs  have  in  every  instance,  according  to  his  in- 
formation, entirely  resembled  either  the  sire  or  the  dam,  never 
exhibiting  the  least  discernible  mixture.  As  neither  the  'wool 
nor  the  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  sheep,  their  quietness 
and  inactivity  must  render  them  peculiarly  valuable  in  ^ny  country 
where  it  is  no  part  of  the  sheep  owner's  system  that  his  flqck 
should  get  their  own  livelihood  in  their  neighbour's  inclosures. 

A  physiological  change  in  the  human  species  fell  under  the 
author's  immediate  observation,  which  is  of  cousid^n^ble  interest 
as  bearing  immediately  upon  a  very  important  question.  Dr. 
Dwight  saw  a  negro,  Henry  Moss  by  name^  a  native  of  Virginia, 
whose  complexion,  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  the  slightest 
diminution  of  his  general  health,  was  gradually  becoming  white, 
and  that  not  of  a  leprous  or  cadaverous  tint,  but  of  a  fresh  and 
healthy  hue.  According  to  the  man's  own  acqount  the  change 
was  first  perceived  under  and  round  the  roots  of  his  finger  nails, 
and  proceeded  faster  on  those  parts  where  the  skin  was  covered 
than  where  it  was  e;cposed.  lu  tbe  course  of  four  years  the 
breast,  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  had  b^eofoe'  wholly  white;  the 
hands,  feet,  and  face  were  hideously  spotted,  the  skin  of  tbe  he^d 
also  was  changed  in  spots,  and  wherever  it  y^fh^  changed  tbe  hair 

had 
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bad  become  straight  and  flaxen.     In  four  years  more  the  change 
was  almost  complete.     From  the  beginnmv  he  had  been  a  hale, 
HOiiod  roan,  and  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  habits  of  life  ; 
nor  was  he  conacious  of  an;  peculiar  sensation  except  I  hat,  where 
the  discolouration  was  going  on,  it  was  Just  perceptible  that  the 
akin  was  more  sensitive  than  in  other  parts.  The  same  process  had 
taken  place  to  the  same  extent  in  one  civilized  Indian,  and  had  com- 
menced in  three  others.    From  hence  Dr.  Dwight  fairly  infers  that 
'  the  varieties  observed  in  the  complexion  and  hair  of  the  human 
species  furnish  no  probable  argument  that  they  sprang  from  diffe- 
rent original  stocks,  A  black  man  in  one  instance,  and  a  red  man 
in  another,  have  become  almost  entirely  white,  and  without  any 
audi  change  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  constitution  as  to  occa- 
sion a  single  new  sensation  of  any  consequence.     The  ordinary 
course  of  Providence,  operating  agreeably  to  natural  and  esta- 
blished laws,  has  wrought  the  change  here.     A  similar  course  of 
Providence   is   therefore  justly  concluded  to  have  wrought  the 
change  from  white  to  red  and  to  black,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  from  red  to   white  on   the  one  hand,  and  from  red  to 
black  on  the  other.'     It  appears  elsewhere  that  the  author  is  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word  Adam,  as  sig- 
nifying red  earth,  and  he  has  probably  allowed  some  weight  to  it 
in  this  part  of  his  reasoning.     He  notices  that  theColchians,  who 
were  black  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  now  as  white  as  the 
people  of  Europe  :  the  question  must  be  asked  whether  they 
are  the  same  people  ?  or  whether  a  black  tribe  has  not  been  ex- 
terminated by  a  nation  of  white  conquerors  ?     A  good  cause  is 
injured  by  adducing  a  weak  argument  for  it.     It  is  more  to  the 
point  when  he  observes  that  the  Jews  have  every  tint  of  com- 
plexion, from  that  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  England  to  that  of 
the  black  Jews  of  Hindostan.     The  same  thing  might  perhaps 
be  said  of  the  Portugueze,  were  it  not  that,  in  their  African  pos- 
sessions, a  mixture  of  blood  is  so  general,  that  it  must  always  be 
snspected.     The  most  important  illustration  which  he  adduces  is 
from  direct  personal  observation.    'The  change  of  the  blacks,' he 
says, '  whose  ancestors  were  introduced  into  New   England,  is 
already  very  great  as  to  their  shape,  features,  hair,  and  complexion ; 
within  the  last  thirty   years    1    have  not  seen    a  single  person 
of  African  descent  who  was  not  many  shades  whiter  than  the 
blacks  formerly  imported  directly  from  Guinea.'     After  he  hit 
self  had    thus  distinctly  perceived    the  effect  of  local  circum- 
stances upon  the  organization  of  man,  Dr.  Dwight  ought  not  to 
have  felt  such  indignation  at  a  remark  in  this  Journal,*  that  those 
circumstances  had  produced  a  trace  of  savage  character  both  in 

•  Vol.  Li.  p.  311. 
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the  physical  and  intellectual  features  of  the  Americans.  That 
indignation  would  have  been  spared  if  he  had  understood  the 
word  savage  in  the  meaning  wherein  it  is  there  used,  us 
equivalent  to  Indian.  With  all  the  infinite  and  manellous  va- 
rieties  of  individual  espression,  there  is  nevertheless  a  national 
countenance,  produced  not  merely  by  moral  causes  which  wc  can 
trace,  but  also  ^y  physical  ones,  the  operations  of  which  are  in- 
scrutable. Every  one  knows  how  different  the  Scotch  physio- 
fnomy  is  from  the  English,  the  Spanish  from  the  Italian,  the 
rench  from  the  Flemish.  Our  meauing  was  that,  in  America,  as 
the  wild,  hardy,  and  lawless  habits  of  the  back  settlers  and  pio- 
neers of  civilization  induce  a  resemblance  to  the  worst  part  of 
the  Indian  character;  other  causes  less  tangible,  but  not  less  cer- 
tain, impress  upon  the  American  countenance  the  same  cast  as 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  And  any  one  who  looks  at  the 
portrait  of  Washingtou  niay  see  an  example  of  this  so  striking,  that 
it  has  frequently  been  observed. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  Humboldt  could  bring  the  stores 
of  science  and  history  and  philosophy  to  bear,  with  a  power  of 
mind  and  a  range  of  intellect  peculiar  to  himself.  Dr.  Dwight's 
volumes,  however,  derive  much  value  from  his  unpretending 
fidclityj  it  gives  his  testimony  that  weight  which  the  evidence 
of  an  honest  and  sensible  man  must  always  carry  with  it. 
With  regard  to  the  e9ei:ts  produced  upon  the  animal  economy 
Ly  climate  and  other  obsciu-er  causes,  we  njay  be  permitted  to 
add  some  recollections  to  what  he  has  noticed.  A  remarkable 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  if  he  has  not  been  de- 
ceived by  false  information,  or  betrayed  into  error  by  generaliz- 
ing upon  a  few  cases.  He  says  that  the  children  of  European 
parents  at  Botany  Bay  '  are  invariably  of  one  complexion,  fair, 
and  with  white  hair.  Out  of  eleven  hundred  children  born  in 
New  South  Wales,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exception  to  this 
national  distinction,  as  we  may  call  it.  'ITieir  eyes  are  usually 
black  and  very  brilliant,  their  disposition  quick  and  volatile,  and 
their  loquacity  such  as  might  render  them  a  proverb.'  This  is 
very  much  the  character  of  the  Creole  children  in  our  sugar 
islands;  and  yet  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  still 

In  these  cases  the  effect  was  immediate,  showing  itself  in 
llie  first  generation.  The  type  of  the  moral  piiysiognouiy  is 
changed  as  soon.  No  two  national  characters  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  unlike  than  those  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  though  both 
nations  spring  from  the  same  stock.  But  the  Irish  children  of 
Scotch  parents  assume  the  character  of  their  ni  other -country  even 
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more  surely  than  they  acquire  its  accent;  and  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  it  was  said  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's days,  that  they  were  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiheriiiores.  What- 
ever indeed,  whether  it  be  evil  or  good,  is  grafted  upon  the 
English  stock,  partakes  of  its  strength.  There  are  other  modifi- 
cations of  the  animal  system  which,  whether  they  depend  upon 
the  changes  produced  on  the  climate  itself,  or  upon  other 
latent  causes,  are  more  slowly  brought  about.  Such  are  the 
changes  of  colour  in  domesticated  animals,  and  of  complexion  in 
the  human  species.  Some  of  the  South  American  savages  used 
to  practise  a  cruel  art  upon  birds,  by  which  they  varied  their 
plumage,  exchanging  one  splendid  colour  for  another.  It  is  said 
that  they  could  produce  yellow,  green,  or  purple  feathers ;  yellow 
m  place  of  green  was  most  easily  produced,  but  in  the  place  of 
yellow  they  never  could  substitute  another  hue.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  we  shall  not  explain,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  unfeeling  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
colour  of  certain  flowers  may  also  be  changed  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty by  circumstances  of  soil  and  culture ;  here  the  cause  is 
understood,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  is  as  yet  unex- 
plained, and  as  we  ascend  to  animal  life  the  cause  itself  becomes 
inexplicable.  Peter  Hcylyn  says  that  Caesar  may  be  thought  ra- 
ther to  have  prophesied  in  his  Commeularies  the  character  of  the 
present  French,  than  described  one  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  for  a 
Frenchman 'is  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul  moulded  into  a  new 
oame.'  And  he  endeavours  to  explain,  by  '  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  heavens,'  how  it  is  that  the  Gauls, '  being  in  a  manner 
all  worn  out,  should  have  yet  most  of  their  conditions  surviving 
in  those  men  which  now  inhabit  that  region,  being  of  so  many 
several  countries  and  originals.'  But  though  the  land  has  stamped 
upon  the  mind  of  its  inhabitants  through  all  ages  the  same 
indelible  type,  their  physical  characteristics  are  no  longer  those 
which  were  described  by  ancient  writers.  A  similar  change  has 
taken  place  in  our  own  country.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  the 
earliest  possessors  of  these  islands,  but  all  the  various  nations 
who  have  settled  upon  it  by  right  of  conquest,  were  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  red  or  flaxen  hair,  the 
Romans  atone  excepted,  and  possibly  also  a  colony  from  Spain  ;■ — 
possibly,  we  say,  because  the  existence  of  such  a  colony  is  rather 
probable  than  certain,  aud  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  Keltic  as 
Iberian.  That  the  Romans  left  little  of  their  blood  in  the  land 
when  they  withdrew  from  it,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
their  dominion  here,  appears  from  many  circumstances :  the  Ro- 
manized, that  is  to  say,  the  civilized  part  of  the  population,  were 
either  driven  out  or  destroyed,  and  it  is  plain  that  few  of  their 

posterity 
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posterity  remained,  because  few  vestiges  of  their  laoguage  are 
found  either  in  the  speech  of  the  Saxon  or  of  the  Bnton.  ^  It 
may  therefore  fairly  be  affirmed,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  BritiQh 
aatiott  were  all  of  Keltic  or  Teutonic  race,  both  belonging  to  the 
jaame  family  of  nations,  and  both  of  the  same  physical  charact0r- 
iatics ;  and  yet  at  this  time  dark  hair  and  dark  complexions,  which 
|>elong  to  neither,  predominate  among  us  in  a  very  great  degree. 

Dr.  D  wight  has  perplexed  himself  with  a  needless  difficulty, 
eonceming  the  formation  of  water-spouts  on  land.  Misled  by  the 
word,  he  supposes  that  a  water-spout  on  land,  like  one  at  sea,  is 
always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  some  piece  of  water;  and  find< 
ing  no  water  near  enough  to  explain  one  which  he  describes  upoD 
Ike  White  Mountain,  pronounces  that  few  events  in  the  natural 
world  were  more  extraordinary.  Had  he  heard  it  called  by  its  good 
old  English  north-country  name,  a  burstp  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  A  cloud 
attracted  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  some  manner,  which  it  is 
for  chemists  and  electricians  to  explain,  discharges  its  waters  at 
once,  instead  of  letting  them  fall  in  rain.  This  occurs  frequently 
in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  where  we  have 
seen  much  more  considerable  Effects  than  those  which  Dr.  Dwight 
describes.  The  name  water-spout,  however,  has  not  been  applied 
to  it  without  some  cause ;  the  appearance  and  motion  of  the  cloud 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  what  is  observed  at  sea.  We  hap- 
pened to  see  one  burst  upon  Helvellin,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  miles;  a  sort  of  arm  or  spout,  shaped  like  a  funnel,  descended 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cloud,  and  was  twice  or  thrice  retracted, 
before  it  appeared  to  touch  the  side  of  the  mountain,  when  tbe 
whole  cloud  fell. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  instances  which  Dr.  Dwight  mentions, 
that  these  bursts  are  as  frequent  in  North  America  as  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  If  they  depend  upon  electricity, 
we  might  expect  them  to  be  more  so,  because  the  electric  fluid 
18  more  frequently  collected  in  the  atmosphere  there,  and  more 
abundantly  than  in  Europe.  '  When  1  first  saw  thunder-  storms 
in  Philadelphia,'  says  Volney,  *  I  reniarked  that  the  electric  fluid 
¥riis  so  copious,  as  to  make  all  the  air  appear  on  fire,  by  the  con- 
tinued succession  of  the  flashes :  their  arrowy  and  zigzag  lines 
¥Ka^  of  a  breadth  and  length  of  which  I  had  no  idea ;  and  the  pul- 
sations of  the  electric  fluid  were  so  strong,  that  they  seemed  to 
my  ear  and  to  my  face  to  be  the  light  wind  produced  by  the  flight 
of  some  nocturnal  bird.'  In  the  course  of  three  months  he 
counted,  in  the  American  newspapers,  seventeen  deaths  1[)y  light- 
ning, and  Bache,  in  the  same  time,  reckoned  eighty  severe  acci- 
dents ;  casualties,  which  are  certainly  ten  times  more  than  occur 
*  from 
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from  the  same  cause,  among  tea  times  the  poputalioii^  in  any  )>art 
of  Europe.  One  fatal  case,  accompanied  wilh  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, is  tnentioned  by  Biiniaby.  A  person  in  Virginia, 
standing  at  his  door  during  a  thunder  gust,  was  killed  ;  an  inler- 
loediate  tree,  at  some  distance,  was  struck  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
when  the  corpse  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  tree  was 
delineated  upon  it  iu  miniature ;  tlie  surrounding  part  of  the  body 
being  livid,  but  that  which  was  covered  by  the  tree,  of  its  natural 
colour.  He  gives  this  as  a  well  known  and  well  attested  fact,  but 
adds,  that  he  docs  not  pledge  himself  for  the  truth  of  it,  because 
it  appears  so  improbable  and  unphilosophical.  Our  knowledge 
in  many  branches  of  natural  history  would  be  much  less  imper- 
fect than  it  is,  if  many  facts  had  not  been  suppressed  either  from 
a  fear  (like  this)  lest  they  should  be  thought  incredible,  or  from 
that  unreasonable  incredulity  which  will  nut,  even  upon  the  strong- 
est testimony,  give  credence  to  any  thing  that  it  cannot  explain. 

Where  the  materials  for  a  thunder-storm  are  generated  in  such 
abundance,  tlie  actual  process  of  the  manufacture  (if  so  it  may  be 
called)  has  been  traced,  in  two  iustances,  which  Dr.  Dwight  re- 
lates, A  small  cloud  of  mist  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  sur- 
face of  n  lake  among  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  and  settle  upon  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence ;  a  second  followed,  and  a  third,  and  then  a  numerous  series 
of  such  exhalations,  all  proceeding  directly  to  the  hill,  till  its 
summit  was  covered  wilh  a  body  of  vapours,  llie  mass  soon 
began  to  move  through  the  atmosphere  iu  a  south-west  direction  ; 
and  it  had  not  been  long  in  motion,  before  a  flash  of  lightning 
burst  from  it,  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder.  It  enlarged  rapidly 
in  its  progress,  '  to  the  size  of  a  wide-spread  thunder'cloud,  and 
thundered  and  lightened  till  it  had  left  the  horizon.'  The 
otiaer  instance  was  noticed  on  Lake  Champlain.  A  copious 
exhalation  rose  from  that  hike,  '  in  the  form  of  long  curved  lines 
or  threads;  these  rapidly  directed  their  course  to  a  small  cloud 
which  hung  over  Onion  river,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  In  this  cloud  they  all  centered  and  terminated  their  mo- 
tions, appearing  in  some  measure  like  meridians  in  the  stereogra- 
phic  projection  of  a  sphere.  After  a  little  while,  the  cloud 
began  to  move  up  the  nver  with  great  velocity,  discharging  fre- 
quent ilasbes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder,  in  its  pas- 
sage. At  no  great  distance  the  wind  which  carried  it  became  a 
violent  tornado,  and  spread  desolation  through  the  valley  of  this 
river.' 

One  most  extraordinary  stateinent  we  shall  give  at  length, 
'  Frill  ay  morning,  October  18th,  we  rodt   to  llie   south   end  of  the 
lake,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wliiillesey,  (o  exaiiiint;  a  rock,  uf  wliicli  a 
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tingulary  not  to  say  an  incredible,  opinion  prevails  in  the  vicinity.  Our 
road,  for  near  half  a  mile,  lay  on  a  natural  causeway,  about  thirty  feet 
in  breadth,  which  separated  the  lake  in  two  parts,  and  was  formed  of 
earth,  probably  washed  up  by  its  waves.  The  rock,  which  was  the 
particular  object  of  our  curiosity,  is  said,  by  inhabitants  long  settled 
nere,  to  have  moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  an* 
ciently  stood,  towards  the  south-western  shore.  You  will  not  suppose 
we  considered  this  story  as  founded  either  in  truth  or  good  sense. 
However,  having  long  believed  it  to  be  prudent,  and  made  it  a  regular 
practice,  whenever  it  was  convenient,  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
reports  credited  by  sober  men,  1  determined  to  investigate  this, as  I  saw 
that  it  was  firmly  believed  by  several  discreet  persons.  One  particu- 
larly, a  man  of  unquestioned  reputation,  and.  long  resident  near  the 
spot,  declared,  that,  about  forty  years  since,  the  top  of  this  rock,  at  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  water,  was  at  least  two  feet  below  its  surface, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  farther  from  the  causeway  than  when  we  sa^ 
it.  The  shore  has  unquestionably  remained  as  it  then  was;  for  the 
trees  and  stumps  standing  on  the  causeway  are  older  than  any  man  now 
llting,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  lake  is  very  narrow,  scarcely 
extending  fifteen  feet  from  the  trees. 

-  '  ^  The  top  of  the  rock  is  now  at  least  two  feet  above  the  water.  This 
height  it  is  declared  to  have  gained  imperceptibly,  year  by  year,  for 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  its  advancing  towards  the  shore,  and 
standing  continually  in  water  more  and  more  shallow.  The  water  is 
evidently  of  the  same  depth  now  as  formerly,  as  is  proved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shore. 

*  When  we  came  up  to  the  rock,  which  was  standing  where  the  water 
was  scarcely  knee-deep,  we  found  a  channel  behind  it,  towards  the 
d^lBper  water,  formed  in  the  earth,  about  fifteen  rods  in  length.  It  was 
aei^ntine  in  its  form,  and  was  sunk  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the 
coflbmon  level  of  the  bottom  on  its  borders.  In  the  front  of  the  rock 
the  earth  was  pushed  up  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  water,  de- 
cUaing,  however,  at  the  distance  of  a^  few  inches,  obliquely  and  pretty 
rjipidly.  .Not.  far  from  this  rock  we  saw  another,  much  less,  attended 
by  the  sanie  phenomena,  except  that  they  were  diminished  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  whole  appearance  of  each  was  just  as  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find,  if  both  had  actually  removed  from  their  original  places 
towards  the  shore,  throughout  the  length  of  their  respective  channels. 
Iloiv  these  channels  were  formed,  or  by  what  cause  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  in  front  of  these  rocks,  I  must  leave  to  the  divination  of 
others.     The  facts  I  have  stated,  as  I  believe,  exactly. 

'  Several  years  since  this  account  was  first  written,  I  met  with  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts'  Historical 
Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  240  :— "  There  is  a  curiosity  to  be  seen  in  the  Long 
pond  in  Bridgton.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the  pond,  about  midway,  is 
a  cove,  which  extends  about  one  hundred  rods  farther  east  than  the 
general  course  of  the  shore  ;  the  bottom  is  clayj  and  the  water  so  shoal, 
that  a  man  may  wade  fifty  rods  into  the  pond.  On  the  bottom  of  this 
cc^  are  stones  of  various  sizes^  which;  it  is  evident  from  visible  circum- 

•  •  •  *      stances, 
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stances,  Imve  an  nnniial  motion  towards  the  shore.  The  proof  o(  this 
Js  the  mark  or  track  left  behimi  them,  and  the  bodies  of  clay  driven  up 
before  them.  Some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  tons  weight, 
and  have  left  a  track  several  rods  behind  ihem,  having  at  least  a  curar 
mon  cart  load  of  clay  before  ihein.  These  stones  are  roan^  of  ihem 
covered  wiih  water  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year.  The  shore  oi  ihii  covp 
is  lined  with  these  stones  three  feet  deep,  which,  it  would  seem,  have 
crawled  out  of  the  water.  This  may  afliird  mailer  of  speculalioii  to  the 
natural  philosopher." 

'  Until  I  saw  this  pnrngraph,  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  story,  such  as 
I  received  at  Snlrsbiiry,  would  ever  he  repented.* — vol,  iii.  p.  SW. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  not  stated  the  size  of  Ihe  rock  wliich  is  said 
to  possess  this  extraorditinry  power  of  locomotion.  If  he  bad, 
it  is  possible  ibat  a  story,  wliicli  in  another  of  his  jotmials  lie  re- 
lates of  tlie  Oneidas,  might  explain  the  apparent  prodigj'.  Those 
Indians  regard  a  large  stone  with  religious  reverence,  and  speak 
of  it  as  their  god,  because  it  has  followed  them  in  their  various 
removals,  sinwiy  indeed,  but  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
truth  is,  a  stout  young  man  resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
credulity  of  bis  tribesmen,  and  therefore  whenever  he  past  that 
way,  took  up  the  stone,  which  was  too  lai^e  to  be  removed  by  a 
man  of  ordinary  strength,  and  curried  it  some  distance  westward. 
In  this  uianner  the  stone  advancing  by  Itttle  and  little,  made  in  a 
few  years  a  considerable  progress,  and  was  verily  believed  to  have 
moved  this  distance  spontaneously.  '  The  young  Fellow  told  the 
story  to  an  American  gentleman,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  countrymen.'  But  bad  the  rock  which  I>r.  Dwight 
saw,  been  of  dimensions  which  would  render  such  :i  trick  like 
this  possible,  he  would  surely  have  suspected  it;  it  is  highly  im- 
probiible  that  the  same  Strange  and  troublesome  deception  should 
be  attempted  in  two  places;  and  in  the  statement  quoted  from 
the  Massachusetts'  I'ra  us  actions,  some  of  the  stones  are  said  to 
be  of  two  or  three  tons  weight.  That  statement  appears  to  have 
been  reprinted  from  a  Portland  newspaper,  the  place  where  the 
phenomenon  is  said  to  exist  being  only  eighteen  milSs  from  Port- 
land. Any  thing,  therefore,  which  might  so  easily  be  contradicted 
or  disproved,  would  hardly  have  been  published  unless  it  had  been 
commonly  believed.  But  if  science  and  literature  are  making 
such  progress  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  as  some  suppose, 
the  matter  will  doubtless  be  investigated  as  it  deserves,  and  the 
truth  or  falsehood  ascertained  of  statements  appaietilly  so  impos- 
sible. 

There  is  a  l^ct  related  in  these  volumes,  which  seems  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  of  those  hitherto  unexplained  explo- 
sions, that  are  beard  in  mountainous  cotmtries.  Such  an  ex^lb- 
»ion,  aboutforty  years  ago,  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  KinS- 
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dale  toimshipy  in  New  Englalid,  from  West  River  Mouhtain,  on 
tbe^  Connecticut.  Upon  i*epniring  to  the  place^  they  discorered 
tbst  ft  metallic  substance  bad  been  forced  from  the  heart  of  the 
nkodntain,  the  hole  \i'hich  it  had  made  k?mg  about  six  inches  in 
diameter.'  A  few  trees  \i1iich  stood  near  were  almost  covered 
with  the  substance  which  had  been  ejected^  and  which  constsjied 
qhiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron  ore,  strpngly  resembling  the 
scoria  of  a  blacksmith's  forc^e.'  The  same  substance  was  Foiind 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  face  of  the  hill  in  several  places,  having 
evidently  been  propelled  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  sjtate.  Is.  it 
not  probable,  that  some  of  those  phenomena  which,  when  they 
are  displayed  upon  a  large  scale,  are  generally  noticed  bec^iuM 
diey,  are  severely  felt,  occur  more  frequently^  in  a  .smaller  jdegf^e^ 
tii^n  has  hitherto  been  suspected?  for  example,  such  vdlcanic 
explosions  as  the  instances  here  adduced,  and  slighter  and  less  eitf- 
tepictbd  movements  of  the  earth  than  are  denominated  earthquakes  f 
Spnce  it  has,  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  stones  fall  from 
tbjs  sky,  how  many  fa9ts  of  the  kind  have  been  ascertained  ai^d 
recorded !  The  wonders  wbich  are  related  by  the  old  chro:- 
niclers  and  annalists .  of  every  country  might,  if  they,  were  ci|jfi* 
gentljr,  collected  and  well  sifted,  confirm  sdqie  philosophical  s|;>e- 
enlations,  and  lead  the  way  to  further  dhcViveries. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  l^tate /of 'Y  ennont  caUed  Archutv- 
^jtSe^x  or  the  Three  ^roth^rs,  a  single'  conical  eminence  with  seve- 
)tkl  inferior  summits,  which  are  also  conical.  Supposing,  from  its 
appearance,  that  it  had  formerly  been  volcanic,  l5r.  Dwight  made 
inquiries  concerning  it,  and  one  of  the  first  planters  assured  him 
)i<§  had  several  times  seen  flames  ascend  from  it,  which  could  not 
have  been,  kindled  either  by  hunters  or  by  lightnmg,  ^or  thev 
apbeared  once  when  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow  three 
l^ei.^cep,  Dr,  Dwight  hin^self  obsef ved  s^praeUiii^  J^^t.^  J.^^^l^kr 
4b)f|  connectml  with  this  mountain.  ,     .^  , ,    .       ,.     .,    ^ 

*  *  Onthe  IQjji  oCOcJober,  1803, 1,  ws  nrfing.ftom  iDa«tii»f>utlh.jC«l- 
.Wge  to  pUarleitown* .  A  strong  south  wind  blew  during  tJie  wlioU)  d^y. 
fThe  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  clouds,  flying  low,  impinged  at  tinu^ 
ag^nst  the  sides  of  the  mount^iin,  and  covered  its  lop.  ,  jiv  these,  clouds, 
.at  a  small  distance  from  the  summit,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
^ake  an  angle  of  about  25^  with  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
^mountain,  appeaited  a  luminous  spot,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  (bur  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  peripd  during  which  the  mountain 
tiraa  within  our  view^  All  this  time  the  cloada  wore  a  misty  appeal^ 
aace,  every  where  nearly  uniform,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity. 
Yet. the  iumiiioas  :  apol  coojtinued  in  exactly  the  same  pbskion,.  and 
.aclircely  at  all  changed  its  appearance.  In  a  fewjni«t«j^ces.tbfl  cipuds 
^fllm^po  thin,  that  |he  beams  ofthesun  we^-e  faintly  but,4i^D0t|y.sci^n 
,ontil^^^i|d^  of  thi^.fnQiint^n. .  GeBi;rally,they  were  iDleKcept^d,  A^  the 
.  .  clouds 
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clouija  clianged  iht'ir  posiijon  oveiy  moment;  sa  llie  sun.  during  tliia 
lime,  passed  over  ninety  degrees  of  the  heavens  ;  ns,  when  ihe  spot  waa^ 
first  seun,  wu  verif  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  north,  and  when  ic  wns^t 
seen  about  the  aamu  distaiife  south  of  the  inouniaiii ;  I  could  think  of 
no  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  position  anJ  appeiirance  of  the  spot 
continued  unehiinged.' — ^viil.  ii.  p.  p5. 

About  twelve  months  afierwartis  he  saw  a  similar  pbcnomenon 
over  tile  mouiitnin  Tughkanne.  The  luminous  spot  continued 
fixed  in  its  relative  position  to  the  summit  for  several  hours, 
though  the  wind  was  blo>viDg  violently,  and  the  clouds  w^re 
rnqving  rapidly  before  it;  nor  did  it  dtsappear  till  it  was  gradu- 
ally lost  in  tile  twilight.  Every  where  else  the  cloud  was  of  ap 
\uiiforin  density,  and,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  of  its  extent  must  have  passed  over  the  spot;  wliicli 
was  at  times  so  bright,  tha(  he  and  his  companion  tliougbt  thij 
Aun  was  shining  throtigh  the  aperture.  In  both  cases  the  pos'^tton 
of  the  luminous  area,  with  respect  to  the  mountain,  was  the 
same;  the  density  and  aspect  of  tlic  clouds  was  the  same,  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  wind  also,  aud  both  occurred  at  tlic 
same  season  pf  the  year.  _ 

Is  this  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  uith  tliose  which  Hum- 
boldt describes  as  appearing  on  the  granitic  summit  of  Diudaj 
and  on  the  summit  of  Guaraco,  by  the  testimony  of  the  nalipes, 
confirmed  by  wh^t  he  himself  has  observed  as  Cuchivera?  Rome 
such  appearance  may  explain  a  story  which  Boyle  introdiicetl  jii 
his  account  of  Mr.  Clayton's  diamond. 

('There  came  hither^*  he saya,  '  »boin  two  years  iiocc,  out  of  Ai^rjc*. 
the  Governpr  of  one  of  the  ptincipal  col^iiuea  there,  ,aa  .ajiciij^ij  vj^- 
tuoso,  and  one  that  has  the  honour  lu  be  a  ifiemb^r  of  the  Royal.$(>- 
ciety.  The  'genlleman,  finding  some  of  the  chief  affiiirs  ol  t^is  couhiry 
committed  to  another  and  me,  made  me  divers  visits;  mi  on  one  of 
them',  wheit  t  inqjiirtd  what  rare  stones  they  bad  in  those  parts  of  the 
indies  he  belonged  to,  he  told  nie  that  the  Indian^  had  a  tradition 
Ihat,  in  a  certain  hardly  accessible  bill,  a  pretty  \vay  up  in  the  coun- 
try,  there  u-as  a  stone  which,  in  Iho  night  time,  shiiied  v«ry  vividly, 
and  to  a  great  distance;  and  he  assured  me  that,  thougli  he  thought 
it  not  6t  to  venture  himself  bo  tar  among  those  savages,  yet,  be  pur- 
posely sent  thither  a  bold  Englishman,  with  some  natives  to  be  his 
guides;  and  that  this  mesien^r  brought  him  back  word  that,  at  a 
distance  from  the  hillock,  he  plainly  perceived  stich  a  shilling  stoite 
as  the  Indians*  tradition  mentioned  j  and,  beingatimuUted  by  curiosity, 
had  slighted  those  superstitious  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  much 
ado,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  had  made  a  shift  to  clam- 
Iwr  up  to  that  part  of  the  hill  where,  by  a  very  heedful  observation, 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  the  light :  bul,  whelher  it  were  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  place,  or  for  some  ttthei  reason,  he  could  not 
find  it  there,  though,  nh«n  he  wa?  returned  to  hia  former  stt^tion. 
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tie  did  again  ice  Ibe  light  sliiniiig  in  the  tame  place  wEwre  it  ■Itone' 
Before.' 

.  Dr.,Dwight  is  of  opinio)!,  that  the  perioda  of  health  and  mcV- 
oes*  which,  according  to  Mr.  Watson's  Registers,  tmve  been 
observed  in  America,  depend  upon  the  temperature,  and  tha^ 
there  are  periods  of  cool  and  warm  weather,  the  latter  beiqg  the 
sickly  ones.  '  To  form  any  tlimg  like  a  conclusive  judgment  ^J^f^fi 
that  subject,  would  require  the  observation  of  much  more  tliQe. 
than  h^3  elapsed  since  tlie  setllement  of  North  Aincrica;  qui, 
intdeed,  in  a  subsequent  iiute,  the  author  observes  tliat  a  succ^»-. 
sioa  of  cold  years  had  proved  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  health; 
t^e  spotted  fever,  which  was  a  new  disease,  and  tha  spurious, 
peripneumony,  which  had  uever  before  been  known  to  be  en- 
demic there,  having  ravaged  great  part  of  the  country.  The 
latter  indeed  had  become  a  formidable  scourge  to  the  people ; 
beads  of  families,  the  men  especi^llv,  having'  beeii  swept  aw'ay'm 
sitch  unprecedented  numbers,  thiit  more  chndren  had  been  made 
oi^hana  than  at  any  preceding  time  since  the  country  was  co16- 
nizecf;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  pervade. 
ihe.Uuion;  foTi  beginning  in  Coi^necficut  in  1.^12,  it  had,  in  the 
course  of  three  years|  spread  e^tenaiviely  oyer  Virguiia  and  Ohio, 
^n  opinion  has  been  advapced  by  pr.  Holyoke,  of  Salew,  that 
tl^  numerous  evergreens  in  North  America  are  the  cause  of  the 
pfeauLiar  cold  which  is  experienced  there.  Dr.  Dwight  was  con- 
vinced by  his  own  sensations  that  cvergrems  greatly  increase  ths 
c<rfdof  (heir  immediate  atmosphere;  bat  even  if  the  evergreen 
foA^'s  had  be^  more  numerous  and  eiitensive  th^irf  they  are,)ie 
p^i^Ived  that  they' would  be  whoTfy  inadeciuat'e'to  prpduqe  J^i) 
wide  an  effect.  .  Local  observations  disproye  fhe  theop^y,  whicl^ 
is*^t)q«bd  also  by  the  fact  thsrt,  the  west  .wind'(t^e  coldest  yi 
Odhtieetieuty  comes  oterno  such  woodlands.  His  owA  opTdTon 
isiWM  ihe  etoM  witidb  descend  at  titnes  fpom  the  supeHor  regions 
of'the^^tTtaiHphere,  bnd  he  Supports  it  by'^ehinedt  observdtitHi's 

«*tt'Fi!a*slbl/rea90oihg.'         ■■  i 

'Ttiese'wioits  are  purer  lliaii  niiy  olhers;  a-'tact  univcmllY  V^ 
nfrffWs'ill  (tiWiuilidu) this  cnunlry.  ttliriiig  Weir  ^rc^a'leiice'the  luqgi 
a^^a^rfH  ftltd'the  fVnmc  iu vigors tbi),  iH  such  a  marfiiei' as  'A  never  es- 
j^ef(iMt!«d  &t  any  other  Reason.'  Their  ih^ijenCe ' ulj  platii^,  also,  is 
endtely  peculiar.  It  Is  cusldibarily  siiid,  by  lho»^  wHu'  hive  lohgVuJ- 
timtlfd  Iwkticco,  thst.itt  leatei  are  pufc^ptibl;^  Ihidier'and  hetvleY; 
afjer  a  north-west  wind  has  blown  jwo  or  thnx:  A\j»,  than  aJt'any  att»t 
tiD^j.Hnt]  such  a  season  is  comtjored,  .by  ikil/ul  cd^livaia^,  ss'th^ 
bcitfur  culling  this,plant.  When  ^tus  has'  be^n  m»wed  at  such  a 
season,  f  have  obKrv,ed  the  scythes  iq  be  cuvered.  with  ils  juice,  19 
ihM'^nd  iiscjd,  ia^L  atliieri'nc  so  tenaciously  to  the  scylbe,  as  to  obliw 
th^lhCners  to  ^Di^Ioy  ine  whetstone,  not  b>i  tfae  sake  of  giving  the 
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scythe  an  edge,  but  to  remove  the  glatinous  substance  with  which  It 
was  covered. 

*  During. the  prevalence  of  these  winils,  wood  bums  more  rapMIy, 
asd.  witha  inoie  vivid  Hanie.  The  tliime,  a!^,  inatus  Trequenlly  a 
small  cxptobiuii  (if  1  may  be  ulluwtd  the  term),  resembling  strongly 
tb'at  <jf  a  )nusket,  discharged  at  a.  very  great  distance.  ,  .  |- 

'  All  these  facts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ar^  easily  esplrcable  on  the  »flp-, 
position,  that  The  north-west  winds  have  their  origin  in  the  supeduf , 
regions  of  thi;  atmosphere.  If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  we  Cannot^  I , 
ttrink,  beat  a  loss  for  reasons  why  they  are  instantaneously,  and,  in  the 
winter,  severely  cold  ;  w+iy  they  commence  with  violence  anil  tertninati' 
suddenly ;  why  they  are  remarkably  pure  and  healthy  ;  why  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  they  facilitate  cnmbu^tion;  why  they  arc  wholly  fre«i 
from  tarrane  «xltnlations  j  ivhy,  in  ninny  instances,  ihey  condense 
clouds  imeiediately  vertical,  some  time  before  ihcy  we  perceivudiO' 
blow  on  ihu  (iurfacei  .why  they  curry  clouds,  at  limes,  toward  lt»' 
souih*easi,  without  iaierrupting  at  all  the  blowing  of  a  south-west. 
wi|id,  and  why  in  the  month  of  Maiclj,  during  which  the  westerly, 
winds  afmost  vegtilarly  prevail,  all  kinda  of  wood  shrink,  and  becon^ 
dry,  in  a  greater  degree,,  than  in  the  most  intense  heal  of  our  summer 

'  Particiilrfrly,  the  pecnliar  dfgrt'c  of  cold,  experienced  in  itis  coun- 
try, seems  to  ^be  esiilieable  on  this  ground  Only.  Every  man,  uccijs- 
tumcU  to  re«d  even  tiews^tiipeN,  knows  ihnt  the  air,  at  h  moderalc  dis- 
tance from  tbo  ewih,.  w  usu^lyinuch  colder  than  near  the  suiftce;: 
This  fact  has  been  E(iii>ricn  pruwA  >byr  ascending  high  mountaiivi,un<l<^. 
by  .rising.  iiUo  ihn  ataio^phere  iti  balloons  t  and  is  ^o  eviileni  from  the 
ice  aiid^  stiowi  akfr^yg  visible,  even  uudei  the  equator,  at  great  elevA^  . 
lio[(S,  th^t  few  persons  art:  igtinmiit  of  Jt.  Kvery  degree  of  cold  ex^^.i 
rreiiced  in  this  country,  must  naturally'  be  especleil  from  winds,  wbtC^ 
hate  ihe'ir  origin  in  a  Miperior  regic>n,'— vid.  i.  pp.  4-1,  4i.  ,,„„ 

Fronj  tlhe  lilstorical  matter  nliit-b  is  tiispeiseii  tli/ong))  t!i^Q,i 
voTimies  one  slor^,  ought  to  be  selected,  for,  ihf  honour  of  all  paF>- ) 
lies  concerned  in  !(.  ;\  plain  fariutr,  fijchard. Jackson  by  name, 
was  ^pprch^ndeti,  during  tlie  revululiuiiary  war,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  provect  beyond  alt  doubt  his  purpose  of  joining. the 
king's  forces,  an  intention  which  he  was  too  honest  to  deny; 
accorSngly  lie  was  delivered  over  to  the  liigh  ah«iff,  and  com- 
miUed  l6  the  county  gaol.  The  prison  was  in  sucit  a  state  Ibot 
he' might  have  found  little  difliculty  in  escaping;  butheconst- 
dered  hiiiiself  as  in  the  hands  of  aulliority  such  as  it  was,  and  the 
same  prmciple  of  duty  which  led  liiin  to  take  urais,  made  him 
equally  ready  to  endure  the  conseqiienees.  After  lying  there  A 
few 'days,  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  leave  to  go  out  and  wott! 
by  day,  promising  that  he  wotild  return  regularly  at  night ;  h^ 
character  for  simple  integrity  was  so  well  known  that  permission 
w-ts  given  without  hesitation,  and  for  eight  inontlis  Jackson 
weiit  bnt  every  day  to  labour,  and  as  duly  came  back  to  prison 
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tit  mght.    Tn  the  month  df  May  th6  sheriff  prepared  to  coft^ 
duct  him  to  Sprmsfieldy  where  he  was  to  be  tried  for  high  IfHt^ 
i^n,.    Jackson  said  this  would  be  a  needless  trouble  and  ex^pen'se, 
Ke^  co.i|14.  save  the  sheriff  both,  and'gojust  as  well  by  himself.' 
His  word  wais  once  .more  taken,  and  he  set  off  alone,  to  present 
l^jins^jlf  for  trial  and  certain  condemnation.    On  the  way  be  U'as 
Qvertakeu  iu.th^  woods  l^y  Mr.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  coviit 
iil  ot  Massachusetts,  which  at  that  tiioe  was  the  supreme  ^exer 
cuti^e  of  the  state.     This  gentleman  asked  hiok  whither  he  wts 
going  ?    To  Springfield,  Sir,  was  his  answer,  to  be  tried  formy 
life.    To  this  casual  interview  Jackson  owed  his  escapse,  'When, 
having  been  found  guilty  and  condenined  to  d£iath,  AppKc&tkm 
\va{*  Uiade  to  the  council  for  mercy.    The  evidence  and  the  ^sea^ 
t^uce  were  staled,  and  the  president  pbt  the  questibn  whether  a 
paidph  should  be  granted.     It  was  opposed  by  the  first  speaker : 
yie  case,  he  said,  was  perfectly  clear ;  the  act  was  unquestionably 
hi^h  treason,  and  the  proof  complete  ;  and  if  mercy  was  shewfi  in 
this  case,  he. saw  no  reason  why  it  should  npt  be  gramted  in. every 
other.     Few  governments  have  understood  how  just  and  politic 
it  is  to  be  merciful;  this  hard-hearted  opinion  accorded  with  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  one  member  after 
diiother,  till  it  came  to  Mr.  Edwards's  turn  to  speak.     Instead 
bf  delivering  his  opinion,  he  simply  felatied  the  vvhole  story  of 
y  acksbn's  singular  demeanour,  and  what  had  past  between  them 
lu  tbe  woods.     For  the  honour  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  human 
,  ns^ture,  not  a  nian  was  found  to  weaken  its  effect  by  one  of  those 
.  I'ry.  i^g^l  remarks,  which,  like  a  blast  of  the  desert,  witlier  the 
heart  they  reach.     The  council  began  to  hesitate,  and  when  ii 
nieilibev  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  man  certainly  ought  not  to 
i>^  ^ent  to  the  gallows,  a  natural  feeling  of  humanity  and  justice 
p/^v^iled,  and  a  pardon  was  immediately  made  out. 
.../Never,'   says  the  author,  *  was  a   stronger  proof  exhibited 
that  honesty  is  wisdom.'     It  was  not  the  man's  honesty  but  his 
cl\ild-]ike  simplicity  which  saved  his  life ;  without  that  simplicity 
|ii^  ijitegrity  would  have  availed  him  little ;  in  fact  it  was  his 
crigie,  for  it  was  for  dohig  what,  according  to  the  principles 
Ayherein  hp  had  been  bom  and  bred,  he  believed  to  be  his  duty, 
that  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned.     This  it  is  which 
^;enders  civil  and  religious  wars  so  peculiarly  dreadful ;  and  in 
j^he  history  of  such  wars  every  incident,  which  (like  this,  and  the 
t>feautiful  story  of  Vezins  and  Gegnier  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew)  serves  to  reconcile  us  to  humanity,  ought  care^ 
Jfully  to  be  preserved.     Let  us  add  one  such  anecdote  here 
^hich  may  equally  interest  Americans  and  Englishmen.    Durin 
the  revolutionary  war,  whep  the  two  armies  were  near  each  othe: 
j4LU  English  oftcer,  who  was  sta^oned  at  one  of  the  outposts,  ol 

serve 
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served  a  general  oiBcer  of  the  ei>emy  approaching  to  reconnoitre 
liie  Kugltsli  poailion  M'itb  a  telescope.  He  was  ou  horseback, 
and,  uot  perceiving  the  Isnglish  piquet,  approached  within  shot,  eit 
»ear<as  to  »lfurd  the  officer  a  sure  mark ;  the  gnn  was  presented 
and  (Jw  finger  on  the  trigger,  wlieii  the  EngHshinau's  heart  fai|ed 
bim;  he  could  not  bear  to  lake  away  the  life  of  one  who  uppre- 
beiided  no  danger;  it  seemed  to  liiut  as  an  itct  of  mtnder;  and, 
lowering  tlie  gun,  he  suffered  the  American,  utterly  unconscious 
of  \tia  providential  delivemuce,  to  pass  on.  To  the  latest  hour 
i4  hie  Uie  the  English  otlicer  blest  God  that  he  had  iu  thiif 
justaiice  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  betler  mind,  fur  he  liad 
ascertained  that  ibe  American  whose  life  had  then  been  ii)  lua 
ttiuids  was — General  WuBhington. 

Dwight  was  a  young  niau  at  the  commenccmeut  of  those  trou- 
bles, and  embarked  in  the  revolutionary  cause  with  all  the 
warinlh  of  youth,  and  all  the  strength  of  inherited  ophiions. 
It  ia  not  to  be  supposed,  nor  was  it  to  be  wished,  that  in  de- 
clining life  he  should  have  regretted  the  part  which  he  had  tali^n. 
tAccordiogly,  all  the  incidents  of  the  war  which  he  has  inti'o- 
dueed  iato  these  volumes,  are  related  in  the  temper  and  spirit 
uf  his  younger  days.  His  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his 
country  leads  him  sometimes  to  an  injudicious  triumph,  and 
sometimes  to  a  preipature  boast.  When  he  speaks  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  New-England  landholders,  he  says  there  is  some- 
thing to  him  '  iu  the  sight  of  that  independence,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments by  which  it  is  accompanied,  more  interesting,  uioie  conge- 
nial to  the  relish  of  nature,  than  in  all  the  melancholy  graiidelil^  of 
the  decayed  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  with  which  sonie  parts' of 
Europe  are  M). plentifully  stocked.  The  stoi^  of  this  happitiess 
will  indeed  ^e  lesis  extended,  and  less  unms^g,  but  the  actiial 
prospect  of  it  is  iu  comparably  more  delightful.'  The  actual 
vifh?  of  that  .happinejis  may  be  delightful,  but  his  exultation 'at 
4he  sjglitis  expressed  by  one  whose  attention  is  so  wholly  fixed 
4^on  the  present  that  he  neither  looks  back\i'ard  nor  forward. 
Of  their  government  he  says,  that  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have 
fifined  some  knowledge  of  it,  '  sec  it  in  theory  more  liable  to  fluc- 
tuutiu9  than  lauy  uiher,  and  yet  are  obliged  by  facts  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  one  of  the  most  stable  and  unchanging  in  the 
.  woii'ld.'  The  govennneut  upon  which  Dr.  Dwight  jtasscs  this 
^ulogiuoi  was  thirty  years  younger  than  himself! 
'  AloojUtigqe,  epeakiiig  of  America  in  his  daySj  says  that  it  was 
u  tiofiiefui  ei,.4.  ei'f'iiil,.  gii'vH  /ui/  uppreiid  encore  sou  a.  ().  r. 
it^e  AmeripanM  would  be  grievously  ofl^ended  were  we  to  add 
that  iu  political  scieuce  they  have  still  the, alphabet  to  IcarnV  nor 
vwiuld  iJieir  ar^^r  be  li^^seiied  by  the  honest  acknowledgment  that, 
Ii  4  '  with 
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whli  all  our  advantages  of  seniority ,  there  still  remain  for  us  many 
thin^'^  in  that  most  important  and  diflScult  of  all  sciences,  which 
nothing  but  time  and  experience  can  teach.  It  would  be  well 
however  for  the  people  of  both  countries  if  they  would  acknow* 
ledge,  with  the  good  old  Gascon,  that  i/oi/  fMr  tfpiniofiy  maii'wn 
ve'rlti,  CexcetUnte  et  tneilleure  police  eU  a  diasame  uatioti^  celh 
sous  laquelie  eflt  s'est  maintenue:  and  that  ces  grandes  et  langne$ 
altercations  de  la  tneilleure  forme  de  societe,  el  des  regies  ptui 
commodes  it  nous  aitacher,  sont  altercatrous  propres  seulememt'a 
Fexercice  de  tiostre  esprit.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ffons  nous  deplm^ 
sons  volontiers  de  la  condition  presente :  mats  je  tiens  pourlantf 
que  dialler  desirani  le  commandement  de  peu,  en  nn  estat  popy*. 
laire;  on  en  un  monarchies  une  autre  especede  gouverttement,  c'e$i 
vice  et  folic. 

Ayme  Vcstat  tel  que  tu  le  tow  estre  ; 
S*il  est  royals  cheris  la  royanti  ;  < 

S'il  est  de  peu,  ou  bien  cwnmunmitt^ 

Cheris-le  aussij  car  Dieu  fy  afak  naistre. 

jiinsi  en  par  hit  le  bon  Monsieur  de  Pibrac.  Did  every  man, 
indeed,  render  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country,  that 
willing  and  dutiful  obedience  which  he  desires  and  expects 
from  his  oMm  dependants,  the  same  principle  which  produces 
good  order  and  happiness  in  a  family,  would  maintain  the  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  of  the  state;  and  political  revolutions 
would  neither  be  dreaded  on  the  one  part,  nor  aimed  at  on  the 
other. 

It  is  not  true  concerning  governments,  that 

'  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ;' 
for  one  may  be  well  administered,  (as,  for  example,  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  the  Antonines,)  which  bears  in  itself  an  ac- 
tive principle  of  corruption  and  decay  ;  and  another  (like  that  of 
England  under  Charles  II.)  may  be  ill  administered,  while  a  puri- 
fying and  renovating  fefmehtatioh  (the  necessary  effect  of  its 
component  elements)  is  going  on.  But  it  is  true  that  every  form 
has  some  advantages ;  that  under  any,  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
government,  which  are  the  security  and  improvement  of  the  state, 
may  be  well  attained ;  that  a  high  degree  of  general  prosperity  is 
compatible  with  any ;  that  all  have  originated  in  some  circum*- 
stances  which  rendered  them  suitable  to  the  times  and  places  of 
their  growth ;  and  that  when  that  fitness  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  is 
by  a  gradual  adaptation  to  those  new  circumstances  which  have 

S'adually  been  evolved,  and  not  by  undue  and  violent  change, 
at  the  melioration  which  is  always  and  everywhere  to  be  kept  in 
view,  can  alone  be  effected ;  otherwise  the  certain  and  enormous 
evil  of  the  process  must  heavily  counterbalance  the  contuiigent  gocMl 

of 
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of  tlie  result.  CiicuinntaDces  have  aa  iiaturHUy  rendered  America 
a  republican  country,  as  they  have  made  Greitt  Britain  monarchi- 
cal; and  tile  adventurers  who  should  attempt  to  set  up  mouarchy 
ill  the  one  country,  would  incur  the  guilt  und  deserve  the  punisb- 
meut'of  treason  as  much  aa  they  who  should  seek  to  overthrow  it 
in  the  other.  Upon  this  ground  there  is  no  cause  either  for  envy 
or  cDDiily  on  either  side ;  and  under  each  government,  good  and 
wise  meii  will  sincerely  wish  for  the  atabiliCy  of  both.  Changes  . 
itot  leaa  inevitable  than  important,  are  preparing  for  both  nations  ; 
but  none  (let  us  devoutly  hope!)  which  may  muterially  alter,  or  in 
any  degree  endanger  the  superstructure  of  their  respective  states. 
The  worUI  would  sufler  more  by  the  overthrow  of  either,  than  it 
has  ever  done  by  the  worst  calamities  which  history  has  yet  re- 
corded. 

Of  all  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  the 
origin  of  govemmenl,  tliat  of  the  social  contract  is  the  moat  gra- 
tuitous and  least  tenable.  Sir  Robert  Fiimer  was  unquestionably 
right  in  his  principle,  whatever  discredit  may  be  attached  to  his 
name  for  bis  umvarr^m table  aud  injurious  deductions.  It  appears 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  majikind,  government  was,  as  in  strict 
reasoning  we  should  infer  that  it  had  been,  patriarchal,  a  system 
naturally  arising  from  parental  authority;  and  tliis  form,  under 
various  shades  of  degradation,  may  still  be  traced  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  savages  of  the  western  world. 
This  natural  order  was  overthrown  as  soon  as  violence  began  to 
prevail ;  government  was  then  established  by  force ;  and  forms, 
more  or  less  favourable  to  the  general  good,  were  introduced,  as 
strength  or  wisdom  prevailed.  Custom  and  convenience  some- 
times, and  sometimes  craft  and  superstition,  perpetuated  what 
chance  and  circumstances  had  induced,  and  colonies  carried  with 
them  the  forms  and  institutions  of  the  parent  stock.  Thus  it  was 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  western  em- 
pire, when  the  feudal  kingdoms  were  erected  ;  and  thus  it  was  in 
later  ages,  wherever  foreign  dominion  was  established  by  conquest. 
The  English  colonies  in  America  afford  a  remarkable  exception : 
they  were  commercial,  not  military  ;  and  dominion  in  them  was 
acquired  not  by  conquest,  but  by  occupancy.  Both  the  spirit 
and  the  forms  of  such  colonies  were  therefore  essentially  republi- 
can, and  would  have  been  so  even  if  the  original  settlers  had  not 
carried  with  theui  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  opinions  of 
pnrilanism.  That  they  acquired  their  independence,  and  with  it 
also  the  government,  which  had  been  the  secret  desire  of  their 
ancestors,  we  certainly  do  not  regret;  though  in  our  estimate  of 
things,  success  will  never  alter  the  character  of  au  unjust  cause. 

Sooner 


Sooner  or  ItteP  they  must  have  bec^oibe  indcpciideDt :  tt  ww  «k-» 
l^edifant  for  both  ptrtiesy  asid  it  wia  jait  and  aeoesiargr^that  ^Ik^t 
ahouM  W  so ;-  and  in  whatever  manner  the  aeparatioo.  bad  b^m 
QflFdtetedi  it  is » reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  past 
isiUf  a  republiciMi  goTerament,  the  transition  being,  little  OM^e  Ifaan 
liomitoal.  .     . .      .  ^  : 

-'  it  ia  ivotyhowereri  to  iita  form  of  government,  that  /the  ad»a»- 
iages  which  AmeridL-posaesseS)  are  in  any  degree  to  be.  ascribed. 
S^tee  adtteutages.  assuredily  it  has,  and  they  are  ito  trifling  eaea. 
il  is  -not  yet  Ste  land  for  -aits  or  literature^  (though  both  are 
•beginning  to  receive  encouragement  theroy)  and  it  affords,  lit^ 
/tield  for  ambition  in  other  less  generous  pursuits.  But  these 
*isi  employ nent  for  all  v^'ho  seek  it;  there ^ is  room  to  increase 
and  niultiply;  none  are  necessarily  horn  there  to  poverty  ^and 
f$A  its  consequent  degradataotis ;  nor  is  that  prudeutiai  cebbocy 
common  or  necessary  there>  which  in  the  one  sex  is  kss  fre- 
quently a  virtue  than  aain,  and  which  is  ihe  sore  evil  of  our  mmre 
««rowded  society/^— in  whatever  light  it.be  viewed,  an  evili  in  aU 
<iUi  befinngs.  Peraersei  indeedy  must  be 'the  undersUmdingv  nod 
tbard  die  heart,  which  should  iail  to  pescoive  these,  advantages,  or 
•desire  to  depreciate  them.  They^yre  found  io  the  United  Stales, 
«ia  they  are  m  Canada,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  aqd  in  Australasia ; 
'wherever,  in  fact^  colonies  are  established  by  occupancyi  and  the 
'-teid  notyet  replenished*  And  sot  long  will  it  be  before,  these 
^ido  regions  can  be^  peopled,  4hat  to  speculate,  upon  .the  evils  of 
}4f  ttsyivied  population' thera>  wouM  be  of  as  little  utility  ;as  the 
4£^Bifortable  anticipations  mwhicli  certaiu  philosophers  havein- 
'didigfed,  by  calculating  the  'time  when  all  the  coal  in.  this  island 
^ill  be 'Consumed,  and  whea4be  sun  itsdf  ^vvitt  be  burnt  out. 
^Mf-Theseare  natural  advantages  existing  ia  new  couatrMBs,..  as 
iiu  the  «ftriy  agesof  the  worlds  It  is  obviousi  thaAiGfieat  Britain, 
ipossesMp  such  extensive  colonial  possassioo6>  aad.wttb  its.ie- 
*dundant  activity  and  enterprize  and  wealth,  may  partake,  of  them 
(in  an  indefinite  degree,-  to  the  great  relief. and ^ benefit ^  of  all 
•tlai^es*  it  is  not  our  ititentioii  Io  enter  here  v^ffen  the  question 
kif 'C6|onization>  that  most  momentous  and  interestitigi  (question, 
^whidh  must  assuredly  occupy  government  ei«  iiong^  more  than  the 
•4^0 'main  businesses  of  war  and  rovenae,  to  which  .its  atlebtioo 
-beretofore/not  'hess  unhappily  than  necessarily,  have  almost  lexclu 
;isivelyb««ncoyifiiied.^  'Let  us  only  observe,  that  the  existenceoi 
'>these  advantages  hi  the  United  States,  may  fefe  tio  slight  good. to 
'En^liMiA.  The  poor  Iifti2^n  ^lid  die  labourer,  who  go  diere  in 
'Search  cjf  higher  wages  or  surer  employ,  though  they  frequently 
'0iis8  their  object,  r0lieve  the  parish  by  their  removal,  or  make 
firoom  for  i^i$  mu$try  of  others.  The  matecoalents,  who,  shaking 
**'  the 
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the  dust  of  England  from  their  feet,  go  oiit  with  soured  hearts  and 
perverted  itiiiids,  are  no  (obs  to  us,  and  may  be  some  gain  to  her. 
They  inay  even  become  good  subjects  under  anotlier  government; 
for,  in  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  diseases,  change  of  dhnatenoC 
nnfreqitently  effects  a  cure.  One  lesson  they  are  sure  to  learn, 
for  every  thing  combines  to  teach  it,  the  value  of  the  society 
which  they  have  left.  Many  a  man,  who,  having  beet)  trained  up 
in  discontent  and  disaffection,  hated  the  institutions  of  his  native 
land,  is  tanght  tliere  to  understand  and  to  respect  and  lovetbeni, 
and  beeomes  a  better  Englisluiian  abroad,  than  prejudice  and  habit 
aiid  evil  communications  would  ever  have  pertoitted  him  to  be  at 
home. 

•  There  can  be  no  danger  of  having  too  many  safety-valves.  Hie 
Old  states  of  America  (for  there  is  already  a  distinction  of  Did 
Americans,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one)  are  fortunate  in  this 
respect;  the  new  states  and  the  uncleared  lands  are  to  then  as 
jb  many  waste-weirs,  over  which  the  scum  and  wreck  of  society, 
and  all  who  flo«l  toose  upon  its  waters,  are  naturally  drawn.  Men 
who  in  the  old  states  would  be  poachers  or  smugglers,  or,  becom- 
ing vagabonds  in  consequence  of  «vil  propensities  not  less  than  nn-- 
happy  circumstances,  prey  upon  their  fellow  kind  either  by  fraud 
or  forcei  find  here  an  outlet.  That  inclinutioii  to  the  freedom 
and  pursuits  of  savage  life,  which  seems  almost  inherent  in  the 
unimal  part  of  our  nature,  takes  here  a  useful  direction.  Wfail« 
they  become  more  tlinn  half  savages  themselves,  renouncing  all 
the  decencies  and  advantages  of  civilized  life,  without  acquiring 
any  one  of  the  few  virtues  which  savages  might  boast,  they  arc 
the  pioneers  and  advanced  guards  of  civilization.  And  although 
every  generation  must  have  to  travel  farther  in  quest  of  unflleared 
lauds>  and  of  buffaloes  and  beavers,  still  the  outlet  will  continue 
open  longer  than  any  political  foresight  can  delenmne ;  for  advcH- 
Hirers  of  this  stamp  make  as  little  account  of  time  and  space  as 
tlie  lover  in  the  play. 

Of  what  importance  it  is  to  the  tranquillity  and  even  the  exist- 
eiiee  of  the  old  American  governments,  that  this  drain  should  be 
'Open,  Dr.  Dwight  speaks  ena  more  strongly  than  we  should  have 
^elt  justified  in  doing. 

'  All  counlries,'  he  says,  '  contain  restless  inhabitants ;  men  impatifinc 
of  labour;  men,  who  iviU  contract  deblswUboul  intending  to  |tay  them  ; 
who  h&d  fdihcr  talk  than  work;  whost:  vanity  persuades  ibem,  that  tbey 
ATe  vvitie,  anil  prevents  them  from  knowing,  that  they  are  fools ;  who  are 
jklighied  tviili.  innovation;  who  think  places  of  power  and  profit  due  to 
their  peculiar  merits;  who  feel,  thai  every  change  from  good  order  and 
esti^blishcd  society  will  be  beneticial  to  themselves ;  who  have  nothing 


I 
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o  lose,  and  therefore  e: 


<(*& 


o  be  gainers  by  every  scramble ;  and  who, 


:,  spend  life  in  disturbing  others,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some- 
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tUjQg  for  Ihemielvea.    Under  despotic  goTemmcnts  tbey  tre  a«td»  hito 
qili^t;  but  ID  every  free  comroumty  they  create»  to  agteBlenor  let* 
fUKtenty  CQutJOual  turmoil ;  and  kave  often  overturned,  the  peiice^  UMfttl^ 
aiScI  happioess  of  their  fellow-citizens.     In  the  Roman  comippfiwcii^W^ 
as"before  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  they  were. emptied  oi^ttf^.sf^lr. 
'di^rs,  ujSoh  the  surrounding  countries ;  and  left  the  sober  inhabitants  y^, 
ootnpafatli^  quiet  at  home.     It  Is  true  they  often  threw  the^  stat^^ 
into  confusion,  and  sometimes  overturned  the  government,    tibi  ittfiii' 
had  not  been  thus  thrown  t)fr  from  the  body  fettle,  its  Tife  woa1clhUav¥' 
lieeo  of  a  momentary  duration.    As  things  hCttiMly  were; -they 'firi^Hy 
mined  all  these  states ;  for  some  of  them  badi  as -some  of  ibem  alwliyil 
>ciU.havey  sufficient  talents  lo  do  mischief;  atifehnttvtveiy  esuensife.^ 
The  Gracchi,  Clodius,  Marius,and  Mark  Antony,  were  men  of  tfapatflMit 
n^ter.    Of  this  character  is  ev^^y  ii^9)fkgogu«^,wkaiM»fer  mayrtolndr 
circumstances.    Power  and  profit  are  the  of)^  ultipwita  qti^t^f^hiMiv 
every  such  man,  with  a  direction  as  steady  as  {[vait  of,  the  nec4L^>9  |^i 
pole,  pursues  with  a  greediness  unlimited  an  j,  iriqxtingi^lshal^Ie*.^ , 
'    *  Fbrmerly  the  energetic  'government  established'  in"  New-En 
together  with  the  prevailing  nigh  setts^' of  religion  and' mdhits,  ai 
continually  pressing  dariger^rohi  the'PreHchitftd'tH£%^s/g^,  <k>iAf|^TIt^tf 
^he>inhabitantsinto  habirs  of  tegula^ity'bAd  '^d^^HliA',  not  Mr(iiatoed;' 

Crbaps,  in  the  world.  But  »nc»thb  Ameiitrdftvc^Kyliitieii  Oaf  simatioii 
s  become  less  favourable  ito  She-cccisttinai^  as'imrll  as  lo  the  efficacy; 
p(  these  great  means  of  internal^  peace<  -  'iWi^iriBereMact  and  iieciii«# 
energy  of  the  goverumei^t  hwi  i^c;n.  ^t^iuqu^imeAkeiieclj*  trom  owt 
^'cient  dangers  we  have  been  delivered,. ^nf|.itj^ej4eiivei|ipce  vtas  adiar.  . 
tinguished  Messing;  but  the  sep.^e  pf  daij^rj^f^j^ly.b^jn^.^vith  ita 
strohg  convictioh,  that  safety  cannot'  be  preserv^  \y |pout  exact  or^^ 
andarekdy  submission  to  Idwful  authority f  '       ',  . 

*  The  institutions  and  the  hisblt^  of  N'eW-'En^hiri J,  rhore  1  stispect  th*wi*' 
thoseof  any  other  couVitry,  haVe  JJre^nted  or  kept  'iffiiin  thisnoxious  . 
disfontion ;  but  they  caMOVentll'ellf  pret^ht  <^7th^  it^  ekhikfh^  dt^tH"' 
■effcclB.     In  mercy,-  therefone;  to  the* sober,  tAdustfiotis|'arNI  W^tdi^'^*' 
posed  inhabitants,  Providence  baa  opened  in  'the  vast  ;m?sler»wildwii€SH  "^ 
a  r^U^at,  sMfficief^tly  alli^cing.  ^^,  Unrw  them>  away  from  the  l«id»of  vkHt  ■'■ 
nativity.    We  have  many  troubles  even  now  :  but\lwahla4lld>havelVHU1jr^ 
more  if  this  bocjy.o^  foresters  had  rt^u«i,ij^ed  at  hj9fne.'TrHql^iiii|^  44^-*«l  i 

To  Ui;s  ou^le^  it  is,  oipre  tlian  to  any  effe^  of.^aims  ^nA  instir 
tutions,  that  the  paucity  of  offences  in  the  vM. slates : must  be 
as^ribec).    Xh^  P^e^^rvjes  H'.hic)i;  are  ipaiiUaii>ed  witt^  ^ncb  am-' 
bitioD,  by  certain  greAt«lao4MderS|  would  not.  seryjaaa  OAiraeries 
fot  ruffians  and  pref^iratory.^schooU  foe. murd^r^  if  the  mett 
-who  are  induced  to  steal  g^ine  by  tfaecajpe  with  wiiicli  ii  is  coWimi 
-lected  for  them,  could  follow  the  same  pursuit  i»'the  wilder^;: 
iiess.      The   miserable  /wretches .  whoj  keep   the   tread«miU  in 
motion;^  and  supply  subjects  for  our  ffiend  Jeremy V  economical 
experinkuts  pn  the  ^n^n  tnipd  aud^e  b^IIlaai;StqQ^|yeh^  wou^^ 
.    .  *  •  m 
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in  America,  lead  a  life  not  less  to  their  taste  and  to  better  pur- 
pose, aa  squatters,  backsettlers,  boatmen  and  hunters.  Even 
rabbits  may  be  impounded  till  they  prey  upon  one  another ;  and 
wolres  and  bears,  rf  they  have  room,  will  return  into  the  woods 
and  wilds,  where  they  offer  no  injury  to  man.  It  may  well  be 
then,  as  Dr.  Dwight  assures  us,  thai  '  fewer  capital  crintes  have 
been  committed  in  New  England  since  its  establishment,  tlian  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,  (Scotland  perhaps  excepted,)  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.'  Will  not  this  also 
explain  the  otherwise  strange  and  inexplicable  fact,  that  at  New 
York,  the  proportion  of  female  prisoners  to  the  males,  is  not 
lesa  thau  as  three  to  two  !  The  only  solution  appears  to  be  the 
obvious  one,  that  women  of  evil  propensities  are  not  drawn  off 
from  society  like  the  ruffian  part  of  the  male  population,  but  find 
their  cover  in  towns  and  populous  places. 

If,  however,  there  be  fewer  crimes  in  a  new  country  like  Ame- 
rica, than  in  an  old  one  ;  or,  perhaps,  more  truly  speaking,  if  fewer 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  law, — it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  average  morals  of  the  Americans  are  better  than  our  own, 
nor  that  they  are  without  their  full  share  of  those  ignorant  and 
brutalized  classes,  (more  numerous  in  modem  than  in  ancient 
states,)  who,  to  the  reproach  of  civilization,  seem  always  to  have 
increased  with  civilization  itself,  as  if  they  were  generated  in  its 
corraption.  The  fact  that  there  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  as 
large  a  proportion  of  paupers  as  in  any  one  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  woold  not  be  sufficient  proof  of  this,  because  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  paupers  consist  of  emigrants,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish,  who  carry  wit|i  theui  their  peculiar  and  miserable 
habits  of  miud,  which  render  them  the  most  reckless  and  intract- 
able of  all  people,  whet^r  at  home  or  abroad.  The  truth  is,  thit 
America  neither  is,  nor  ccm  he  any  more  exempt  from  those  evilt 
which  are  the  original  sin  of  the  trading  system,  than  fi'oin  the 
original  an  of  human  nature  itself.  Commerce  has  everywhere  iti 
Helots;  and  whether  they  are  brought  to  that  condition  at  once 
by  direct  subjugation,  or  gradually  by  chance  and  choice,  the  con- 
sequences upon  the  race  are  the  same.  The  evil  is  not  effected 
by  any  form  of  government.  It  is  the  same  under  the  despotisms 
of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula,  the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  and 
the  representative  republics  of  the  United  Stales. 

In  America  tlien,  as  in  other  countries,  whole  classes  are  de- 
bailched  and  brutalized  by  their  way  of  lift.  The  persons  cm- 
ployed  in  the  business  of  getting  lumber  are  described  as  '  poor, 
idle,  baunters  of  taverns,  and  devoted  to  all  the  baser  pursuits  of 
vulgw^ce.'  Their  employment  requires  hard  labour  during  one 
part  of  the  year>  and  leaves  thehi  to  idle  away  their  time  during 

the 


Ibftirematiider $  mA  thtrnXUsyw^  reddced  \  to  piDdagdi^j,  Mmi^htr 
kMMiess  ofiftrtune  wants^profaiwnetSyiiTelifpQnyimmddeffatecTO 
imgy  pud  other  minoufl:  HaImIs/     Of  the  nunierout  person*  •Msh 
ployjed  in  navigating  ihe  rivQrSy  we  are  told  that '  few  coHeetMNit 
of  men.-are  more  dissolute/  and  that  ^the  corruption ^hidi-  cbegii 
GODtribttte  ta spread; among  the  ordinary  infaahitaDtS,  is  ^a  greaMf 
evil.than  a  stranger  can  easily  imagine/     A  picture -equally. -mM 
&vQurable  is  given  of  Xhciabomrers,  by  whioh  appetialidii-  Di^ 
D wight  designates  <  that  class  of  men  who  look  loathe  esrmigaof 
to-day. /or  the  subsistence  of  to«morrow.'    ^In  New  EngtoiHl^* 
hitfa9(f9^.* M\mo9t  every  m^n  of  this  charadenis  either  Ahifdesi^ 
diseased,  or  vicious/   And.  yet  *  employment  is  found  eveiiy.ffliew( 
and.subfidstence  is  abundant  .i^id  easily  obtained.    The  psiot-^f 
labour  is.alsa very  high,  a  moderate  day's  work  being  usualty fHHH 
chased  at  a  dollar.     Every,  healthy,  industrious,,  prudent maai 
may.tberefoce  livo  almost  as  he  wishes^  and  secure  n  compelence 
for  old  age/  :  Nevertheless  he  affirms,  that^  few  of  these  menfSm 
Tery  kidustriousy  fewer  economical,,  and  fewer  still  virtuous/  The 
mechanics  he  describes-  as  •  being,  iii  all  fespeiits,  of  a  differedt 
character.    Perhaps  it  will  be.fbtmdy  that  tip  to  a  certain  cfegreo 
in  society,  morals,  as  well  as  manners,  improve  at  every  step  of 
the  ascent;  for  character  becomes  of  more  importance,  when  there 
is.  more  to  lose  and  more  toihop^;  and  men  sometimes  becoMt 
respectable  in  qf^roportion  .as:they  feel  their-  own  respectabditjrft 
Another,  clussi,  who  rarOi  important  missionaries  lof  ciyili2atiQR.ia& 
SoiUh  America,  and  whose  ^services,  caiinot.  easily  as  yetbedii* 
penaedwilh  in  many  .parts  of  the  United' States,  am  po«#tra^iid 
ladark  eolonrsu  :'Speakiog;of  the  persons  who  are^^mjiloyefl'in 
peddling  articles  of.  small  value  about  the  country^  Dr.  Dni^ 
sa^s,^  thi6  copsetfciences  of  this  employment,  and  of  all  dthers  bks 
it,  are  generally  malignant,  ^and  thatiit  has  had  :anL  unhappy  inr 
fiaeqceOH:  bdth,the  morals  and  manners  of  the. people/- :  *  iSpa^ 
fae  says,  '  who.begin  life  with. bargaining  fori  smaU.iirarea,,|irill 
almost. invariably  become  sharpers.    The  commanding; aim  ktf 
every  such  man  will  soon  be  to  make  a.> good  baffgahn;  and  hO'Viril 
speedily  .consider  every  gainlii^  bargain  as  agoodone.  :  Theirtda 
ictf.  fraud  willassume  in  his  mind  the  sanse  place  which  iconunsii- 
icia)  skin  and  an  honourable-  system*  of  deamg  hold  in  the  mind  «ef. 
a  merchant.  Oftenemployed-indispntes,  hebecomesnoii^,  per6- 
nalcioas  and  impudent/     Here>  the  author  imputes  to.  a  particu- 
lar class  of  men,  \ices  which  certainly  result  less  frodi  thdir  erratib 
,course  of  business  than  froni  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or,,  id  otUqr 
!Woixl8>  die  spirit  of  trade  itself;    The  defect  in  the  constitation  of 
American :  society  is^  that  .there  is'so^  little  to  counteract  thdnv 
•frnd^tfaeiariBrstdangar^idi  theilliMted'fiiMesh^fe  1xyiipltaid»^ 
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is  rtnm  tlie  o(>eratioi)  of  those  popular  and  most  imwUe  laws, 
which,  by  pieveiiling  the  accumulation  of  property,  level  men 
down  to  one  mean  sUndurd,  above  which  it  would  be  ihe  object 
of  sQjcnli^liteiKd  policy  to  raixe  tliem.  Bui  you  might  as  well 
expects  CikEholic  to  give  up  the  doctrines  of  tran substantiation 
and  infallibility,  or  a  Turk  to  renounce  polygamy  owl  predeatina' 
tion,  &s  u>  ina)(«  au  American  perceive,  or  at  least  acknowledge, 
the  benelgcial  eflecta  of  the  law  of  primc^enilure. 

To  the  sure  consequences  of  the  opposite  system  Dr.  Dwight 
appears  totally,  blind.  He  contemplates  with  beneifolent  salistac* 
lion  a  present  state  of  things,  whicb  is  indeed  In  many  respects 
pleasing.  . 


*  (n  these  coiniti-ies  ktiih  are  univetsnlly  held  In  fee  simple. '  Every 
fhmier,  with  too  ft)w  exCeptimiR  to  deserve  nolice,  labours  on  his  o4n 
gronml,  and  (tit  ihebiinefit  of  himMrlfnnil  lils-finnily  merely.  This  also, 
if  L  nmnoc  deceiveilt  is  a  nuvelly ;  and  its  innuonce  is  seen  to  bu  re* 
UKuknbly  hap^y  in  the  imlusiry,  subriely,  cluterfuliiess,  peraonal  inihi- 
(lepdence,  anil  uniTersal  prosperity  of  the  people  at  large.  Great  wealth, 
that  iSf  what  £iirqpean&  cDiiiiiler  iis  great  wealth,  is  not  ol'teii  found  iii 
these  couMlries,  But  ijoypriy  i^^  alfiio^t  Uf|kno\vji,  Comfurtahle  siib- 
sislence  is  enjoyed  everywhere,  unless  prevented  hy  peculiar  niisfor- 
tnnea  or  Ly  vice.  The  Etelings  cif  abenevolent  man  are  very  impei^ 
fectly  satisfied  hyihe  sightoToptilenc^  ariii  splendour  in  the  hands'ofa' 
few,  coirtniate(I  by  ^«^nt  aricf  sUH'eritigin  thb  many  ;  of  palaces  anil  villas, 
enrircled  by  cmtftgM  and  eabids.  X  succession  of  New-England  tit- 
lagtM,  Gomposeil  of  n»il  botiaes;  aurrmindirtg  nent  schonl-houaes  am) 
churches,  adorned  wilh  ganlens,  maadou'S,  and  orchards,  and  ekhtbitiAg 
ifte  unixersally  easy  ctKumstaaoes  of  the  inhabitunlSH  is,  at  least  ia  my 
Otvft  qpiniciu,  one  of|£he  maht  dtilightftU  prosptcis  which  this  world.caa 

■%(!..'— "^'^P-^f..       ,  .  .     ,:  ,  ■■;■ 

'  1011  are, to  nndecstanil,  that  every  ""lan  ii)  lliis  country,  alinoai  with- 
out an  exceniion,  lives  on  his  own  ground.  The  lands  are  universally 
holdeli  in  lee  simple  ;  and  descend  by  law  to  all  the  children  in  equal 
shart^.  Every  fnrmyF  in  Cnnuecticut,  and  throughout  New-Engtand, 
is  Iheteftire  depefident  for  hi?  enjoyments  on  none  but  hitaself,  Ms  gti- 
Vemment,and  hi*  God  ;  and  is  the  little  monarch  of  a  dominion,  sSflt- 
tiMilly  large  lofumish  all  the  supplies  of  competence,  with  it  immfaer 
oJsabieCIs  as  gi«at  as  he  is  able  to  govern.  In  the  cultivation  of  bis 
farm  he  gratifies  his  reason,  his  iasle,  and  his  hopes ;  and  usually  finde 
ihe.  gratification  at  least  saOicient  for  such  a  world  as  this.  Here  he 
can  do  exery  thing  which  is  right,  and  no  man  can  with  tmpuuity  doany 
'tiling  10  him  lhat|is  wrong.  If  he  is  not  in  debt,  an  event  necessary 
onty  from  sicftncss  or  decrepitude,  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master,  and 
IH^  mastei-  of' all  bis  possessions.' — vnl.  i.  p,  183. 

,Dr.  Dwigbt  .t>aa  not  allowed  himself  to  ask  how  lopg  this 
bi^)py  ajtd  enviable  slate  of  things  can  coatiDue.  The  system  of 
gavel-kind  is  well  adapted  to  rotonial  settlements  lu  their  early 

stage  ; 
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Bttge ;  perhaps  it  may  even  be  their  best,  because  their  natural 
order.  Large  grants  of  territory  are  obtained,  or  wide  domains 
purchased  at  a  nihi/i  price,  and  such  estates,  exceeding  an 
ordinary  English  parish  in  extent,  will  bear  to  be  divided  and 
subdivided  tor  several  generations.  But  whatever  mathematicians 
may  predicate  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  estates  are  not 
infinitely  divisible,  and  their  division  becomes  injurious  to  the 
community  even  before  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  it  must  be 
ruinous  to  the  individual  heritors.  The  process  will  not  stop 
even  at  inheritances  so  humble  as  those  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  statesmen.  Chance  cannot  possibly  counteract 
this  perpetual  tendency  to  diminution.  The  system  aims  always 
at  levelling,  and  effects  it  only  by  lowering  what  it  levels.  An 
absolute  equality,  fotmded  upon  a  community  oi  lands*-rtbe 
Spencean  system — the  polity  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  or  the 
schemes  of  Owen  of  Lanark,  would  be  more  tenable  in  theory^  and 
ultimately  less  injurious  in  practice.  For  woe  be  to  that  nation 
in  which  mere  wealth  shall  become  the  sole  object  of  ambition 
'• — the  single  title  of  respect — the  only  acknowledged  superiority! 
If  there  be  any  one  question  in  politics  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fully  and  fairly  decided  by  exjserience^  it  is  that  concerning 
primogeniture.  The  strong  opposition  to  it  which  prevails  at  this 
time  among  the  hiberah  of  France  is  but  a  part  of  that  systenpi 
which  aims  at  the  subversion  of  all  ancient  usages  and  established 
institutions.  The  prejudice  against  it  in  America  is  explained  by 
General  Hamilton,  when  he  admits  that  the  existing  constitutions 
of  the  several  states  ^  were  all  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
unusual  ardour  for  new  and  opposite  forms,  produced  by^  an  uni- 
versal resentment  and  indignation  against  the  ancient  government  ;* 
'aiid  that/ they  bear  very  strong  marks  of  the  haste,  and  still 
stronger  of  the  inexperience  under  which  they  we)*e  framed.^ 

If  the  present  well-rintentioned  writer  has  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  consequences  of  partitioning  estates  at  every  descent,  he 
bas  clearly  seen  the  end  of  those  subdivisions  of  states  and 
-counties,  and  even  of  townships  and  parishes,  which  are  popular 
measures  in  America^ — where  the  people  have  none  to  widistand 
them. 

•,.  \  Formerly  Connecticut  \va3  divided  into  six  counties.  The  distri- 
bution into    eigbt  was  injudicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary.     Grei(t 

xounties  have  a  sense  of  importance  and  dignity  which  is  eminently 
useful,  tt  prompts  to  hoaourable  and  beneficial  conduct,  and  prevents 
much  of  that  which  is  little,  degrading,  and  of  course  mischievous. 

'Hie  same  things  are  true,  mutatis  nrntandis^  of  subdivided  townships  and 

'parishes^  Where  men  are  impatient  to  become  judges,  sheriffs,  ;a«Kl 
.eimnty  clerks,  to  be  representatives,  selectmen,  dr  even  parish  goii|- 

;    ;  mittees, 
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te  iubtlivisions  will,    however,   be  pubhed  so 

earnestly  and  so  long,  as  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished.     This  spml  of 

Gubdivjiiing  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  unhappy  consequences 

in  the   stale  of  society  in  New-England.     Offices  are  multiplied  to  a 

useless  degree,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country  to  fill  ihem  with 

ndvantage.     Yet  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  these  subdivisions  have  been 

made,  becomes  a  powerful  reason  for  tneking  more.     He,  who  voted 

'for  the  last,  claims  the  auflVage  of  bim,  who  has  been  profiled  by  that 

Vote,  in  his  own  &vour.     In  this  manner  a  silly  and  deplorable  am- 

bition  becomes  a,  source  of  multiplied  inischieis  to  ibe  communitj:^ 

£mall  parishes  are  unable,  without  serious  inconvenience,  to  heep  jheir 

churches  in  repair,  and  support  their  ministen.     Small  towns  are  oflen 

I  obliged  to  send  diminutive  representaEives,  because  they  can  send  no 

other.     Small  counties  have  often  very  imperfect  courts,  because  tbey 

have  no  materials  out  of  which  to  constitute  better.     Representatives 

also  are  in   this  manner  tilulliplied  bcyolid  every  rational   limit.     In 

■'most  of  the  New-England  states  the  number  is  twice,  and  i 

'    chuselts  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  either  experience  or 

>■  sense  would  justify.' — »ul.  i.  p.  146. 

'The   county  of  Hampshire,  after  faaving  existed  as   a   fi[ 
column  of  industry,  good  order,  morals,  learning,  and  religion, 
sachusetts  for  more  than  a  century,  was  by  an  unwise  legislatui 
into  three  pans.    Of  its    ruins  were  formed    the  three  cou 
Franklin  on  the  north,  llamphire  in  the  middle,  and  Hampden  on  the 
south  ;  each  of  them  extending  through  tbe  original  breadth  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire.     One  political  purpose,  intended  to  be  accom- 
'   plished   by  this  disruption,  was  to  destroy  the  firm  order  and  sound 
'    principles  of  the  inbnbiianis.    How  far  this  plan  will  succeed  time  alone 
1'  can  discover.     Prora  analogy  it  may  be  concluded,  or  at  least  ration- 
bially  feared,  that  the  inhabitants  will  lose  some  part  of  their  elevation 
>^f  character.     Little  counties  almost  of  course  have  little  oflicers,  and 
lillle  concerns  i  and  the  existence  of  these  is  but  too  commonly  fol- 
,   lowed  by  a  contraction  of  views,  a  diminution  of  measures,  a  destruc- 
tion of  influence,  and  a  deterioration  of  character.' — vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
The  motives  for  which  the  separation  of  states  is  promoted  or 
,  opposed,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Dwight  without  disguise,  and  though 
^they  belong  to  humau  nature  such  as  It  every  where  exists  where 
,  ilhe  principle  of  aeltishness  is  in  full  action,  they  throw  some  light 
,  upon  the  constitution  of  society  in  America.     It  was  proposed  to 
erect  the  district  of  Maine  into  a  stale  ;  and  Massachusetts,  from 
which  it  was  to  be  dismembered,  declared  its  readiness  to  con- 
"Ben^  resistance  being  of  no  avail  in  a  country  where  the  will  of  the 
^  -people  carries  with  it  the  power.    The  people  of  Maine,  how- 
ever, were  divided  in  opinion.     'On   the  one  hand,  ambitious 
men,  who  felt  their  own  apprehended  merit  to  be  neglected,  and 
their  rivals  unwarrantably  preferred,  looked  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  this  separation,  as  opening  a  field  of  action  more  auspicious 
,  to  their  wishes,  and  promising   an    undoubted  harvest  of  ho- 
voL.  XXX,  NO.  Lix.  c  noun 
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aoiiFs  and  profits/  Tbe  munber  of  wich  men,  he  teUs  im> 
*  not  small.'  On  the  other  hand,  men  *  possessed  of  ofikses 
under  the  existmg  government  wished  to  retain  them,  and  did  not 
feet  sufficiently  assured  that  they  should  possess  offices  of  equal 
importance  under  the  government  which  was  proposed.  Many  of 
them  also  had  long  been  accustomed  to  spend  the  winter  amid  the 
bustle,  amusements,  luxuries,  and  eminently  social  intercoujcse  of 
Siostou ;  and  felt  unwilling  to  lose  those  enjoyments,  or  the  per- 
sonal consequence  of  appearing  there  as  representatives  or  sena* 
tors/  Other  interests,  besides  those  of  pride,  were  involved'. 
Great  part  of  their  mercantile  business  was  so  connected  vpkh 
Boston,  as  to  depend  upon  that  connection  for  its  very  existence. 
With  regard  to  any  better  and  more  disinterested  feeling,  the  ao- 
thor  tells  us,  that  men  of  purer  minds,  more  enlarged  views,  and 
more  correct  principles, '  dreaded  a  separation,  lest,  at  so  early 
and  fluctuating  a  period,  the  system  of  government  resolved  upon 
should  be  so  loose  and  feeble,  as  to  promote  the  pui;poses  of 
.public  and  private  justice,  peace  aqd  safety,  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  ineffectual  manner.  They  believed,'  (he  adds,)  ^  and.  I  think 
justly,  that  a  state  of  society  established  on  an  unfinm  foundation 
and  unhappy  principles,  would  extend  a  malignant  influence 
durough  a  series  of  generations.'  The  people  at  large  were  influ- 
enced by  considerations  better  adapted  to  their  temper  and  com- 
prehension. They  were  told  that  the  new  government  would  be 
more  expensive  than  the  old ;  for  that,  if  Maine  were  made  a 
state,  many  new  officers  must  be  appointed,  and  their  mainte- 
nance must  fall  upon,  the  inhabitants.  The  opinion  of  the  author 
himself  isdearly  shown ;  yet  he  says>.  the  population  of  the  district 
was  so  rf^Mdly  increasing,  that  the  question  might  be  asked 
whether  Maine  will  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  or  Massa^- 
chusetts  from  Maine.  And  many  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants desired  a  measure  to  which  they  were  otherwise  averse, 
because  they  believed  that  Maine,  in  its  present  state  of  popu*- 
lation,  becoming  one  state,  might  long  continue  so ;  whereas,  if 
^9' separation  were  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  it  would  then 
be  divided  into  two.  A  few  years  after  Dr.  Dwight  had  thus, de- 
scribed tbe  state  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  separation  took 
jplace. 

The  effect  of  all  such  divisions  is  to  weaken  a  government 
which  stands  in  need  of  strength,  and  to  loosen  the  bands  of  an 
union  which  is  already  too  nelaxed.  The  unexceptionable  witness 
before  us  affirms  that  the  respective  states  before  their  revolt 
from  the  mother  countiy,  '  felt  themselves  to  be  as  widely  se- 
parated as  communities,  situated  as  they  vi^ere,  could  be ;'  that 
tbair  views'  and  wishes  were  in  evei^i  cespect  not  only  opposed 

but 
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but  hostile ;  ihat  each  was  inclined  to  dislike,  censure,  lidiculc 
aad  depress  its  neighbour;  that  the  degree  of  union  which  sub- 
sisted during  the  revolution  was  the  result  not  of  affection,  but 
of  fears  and  burdens  only.  That  at  the  moment  when  those 
feara  were  ended  thej  resumed  their  alienation  and  were  advanc- 
ing fast  towards  open  hostility,  when  new  burdens  and  fears  forced 
tliein  to  adopt  their  present  form  of  government;  aiid  that  ev£« 
Tinder  this  they  were  very  imperfectly  united.  With  regard  to  the 
local  governments,  his  opinion  is  evidently  implied,  even  when  it 
is  not  plainly  expressed.  Though  he  has  a  natural  and  proper 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  native  state,  Connecticut,  he 
acknow  ledges  that  the  system  of  govemment  in  that  slate  is  fitted 
for  no  other  country* ;  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  commenced 
successfully  by  the  present  inhabitants ;  and  that  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  them  that  they  had  been  thus  long  able  to  preserve  it. 
The  dependance  of  the  judges  and  the  weakness  of  the  executive 
he  acknowledges  to  be  gross  defects  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  important  the  concerns  of  the  state  become,  the  more  will 
these  defects  be  felt. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  too  judicious  a  mun  not  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand this  evil,  *  A  weuk  and  powerless  executive,  (he  sa)'s,) 
will  never  be  able  to  awe  bad  men ;  but  bad  men  will  usually 
awe  the  executive.  If  men  are  to  be  protected  in  their  lives  and 
rights;  if  ihey  areto  live  in  peace;  in  a  word,  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civilized  society,  such  men  must  be  deterred  from 
disturbing  either  their  neighbours  or  the  public'  And  again, 
'  the  injUtfnce  of  a  weak  andjiiictuating  government  on  the  monih 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  >Sf  to  soy  tne  ieast,  not  less  malignant 
than  that  of  an  established  despotism.'  The  words  are  printed  a» 
we  have  copied  them,  in  italics,  to  force  their  importance  upon 
fhe  attention  of  the  reader ;  so  well  assured  was  this  author,  as  his 
oountryman  Hamilton  had  been  before  him,  that  '  the  vigour  of 
govermuent  is  essential  to  the  security  of  liberty.' 

It  was  a  favourite  opinion  among  the  Americans  when  they 
were  on  the  pointof  establishing  their  independence,  and  realizing 
their  poKttcal  theories,  that '  it  had  been  reserved  for  them,  by  their 
conduct  and  example,  to  decide  the  important  question,  whether 
societies  of  men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishing  good 
government  from  reflection  and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  for 
ever  destined  to  depend  for  their  political  constitution  on  acci- 
dent or  force.'  Washington  himself  lived  to  feel  and  express 
bis  apprehensions  that  what  he  called  this  *  last  and  fairest 
esperiinent  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  would  be 
turned  against  them.'  He  had  been  willing  to  believe  that  his 
countiynieiii,  in  their  mora)  and  intellectual  characters^  were  ad- 
c  2  vanced 
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vanced  beyond  even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  European  natiootf, 
because  be  judged  of  them  by  their  better  qualities  which  bad 
been  called  into  action  during  a  long  and  arduous  contest,  and 
perhaps  also  because  deeming  too  highly  of  others  and  too  humbly 
of  himself,  it  was  from  himself  that  his  estimate  was  drawn.  His 
friend  General  Hamilton  presumed  upon  the  same  ground :  *  as 
there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  mankind,'  said  this  excellent  man, 
*  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  and  distrust, 
so  there  are  other  qualities  in  human  nature  which  justify  a  certain 
portion  of  esteem  and  confidence.  Republican  government  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  those  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
-any  other  form.'  Five  and  thirty  years  have  added  largely  to  our 
experience  since  the  Federalist  was  written ;  this  however  is  a  point 
upon  which  further  experience  was  not  required.  That  there  is 
ia  human  nature  some  obscure  remnant  of  original  goodness,  as 
well  as  an  innate  infirmity,  we  firmly  believe,  remembering  in 
what  likeness  we  were  created.  But  it  is  the  business  of  govera- 
ment,  to  use  all  means  for  exciting  and  cherishing  this  goodness, 
not  to  relax  its  own  duties  in  reliance  upon  it : — to  provide  ways 
for  making  men  good,  not  to  rest  in  the  assumption  that  they 
are  so. 

The  experiment,  in  reality,  which  our  brethren  in  America  are 
trying,  is  to  see,  with  how  little  government,  with  how  few  institu- 
tions, and  at  how  cheap  a  rate  men  may  be  kept  together  in  society. 
Is  this  a  safe  experiment  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  a  successful  one  P 
Can  it  tend  to  reform  and  to  exalt  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people,  upon  whom  it  is  made?  Whatever  political  opinions  they 
may  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  nothing  assuredly  which 
could  lead  to  this  is  to  be  found  either  in  their  principles  or  their 
practice.  The  founders  of  these  states  ran  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  legislated  with  puritanical  tyranny  upon  matters  with  which 
legislation  has  no  concern.  But  where  their  minds  were  not 
warped  by  sectarian  bigotry,  they  were  wise  and  enlightened  men, 
the  wisest  and  best  by  whom  any  colonies  ever  were  established ; 
th,ey  carried  with  them  to  the  new  world  sound  English  sense  as 
well  as  sterling  English  virtues ;  and  knowing  that  no  prosperity 
can  be  stable,  no  society  secure,  unless  it  be  founded  upon  good 
principles  and  supported  by  good  habits,  they  never  settled  a 
township  without  providing  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  inhabitants.  The  beneficial  effects  are  still  felt  in 
]^ew  England,  every  village  there  has  its  church  and  its  schools, 
alniost  every  village  its  library.  See  now  the  different  manner  in 
wBich  new  settlements  are  made,  and  by  how  different  a  class  of 
»en! 

<  In  the  formation  of  colonies,  those,  who  are  first  inclined  to  emi- 
grate. 
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grate,  are  usually  such  ns  have  met  with  ilifficuliies  at  home.  These 
nre  commonty  joined  by  persons,  who,  having  large  families  and  small 
Tarms,  are  induced,  for  the  sake  uf  settling  their  children  comforlnbly, 
to  seek  for  new  and  cheaper  lands.  To  both  are  always  added  the  dis- 
contented, the  enleqirising,  the  ambitious,  and  ihe  covetous.  Many  of 
the  first,  and  some  of  all  these  classes,  nre  found  in  every  new  American 
country,  within  ten  years  after  its  settlement  has  commenced.  From 
this  period,  kindred,  friendship,  and  former  neighbourhood,  prompt 
others  to  follow  them.  Oihcrs,  still,  are  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  presented  in  every  new  country  to  the  sagacious,  from  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  lands;  while  not  a  small  number  are  influenced  by  the 
brilliftot  stories,  which  everywhere  are  told  concerning  most  tracts 
daring  the  early  progress  of  their  settlement.  A  considerable  part  of 
all  those  who  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  wilderness  may  be  denomi- 
nated foresters,  or  pioneers.  The  business  of  these  persons  is  no  other 
than  to  cut  down  trees,  build  log-houses,  lay  open  forested  grounds  to 
cultivation,  and  prepare  (he  way  for  those  who  come  after  them.  These 
men  cannot  live  in  regular  society.  They  arc  too  idle,  too  talkative, 
too  passionate,  too  prodigal, and  too  shiftless,  to  acquire  either  property 
or  cbaracier.  They  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  and 
morality;  grumble  about  the  taxes,  by  which  rulers,  ministers,  and 
school- masters,  are  supported  ;  and  complain  incessantly,  as  well  as 
bitterly,  of  the  extortions  uf  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  and  physi- 
cians, to  nbom  they  lire  always  indebted.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
usually  possessed,  in  their  own  view,  of  uncommon  wisdom ;  understand 
medical  science,  polities,  and  religion,  better  than  those  who  have 
studied  them  through  life;  and,  although  Ihcy  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns worse  than  any  other  men,  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  they  could 
manage  those  of  the  nation  far  better  than  ihe  agents  to  whom  they  are 
committed  by  the  public.  AftL'r  displaying  their  own  talents  and  worth ; 
aher  censuring  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  superiors ;  after 
exposing  the  injustice  of  the  community  in  neglecting  to  invest  persons 
of  such  merit  with  public  offices ;  in  many  an  eloquent  harangue,  ut- 
tered by  many  a  kiichen  fire,  in  every  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  streets  ;  and  finding  all  their  efforts  vain,  they  become  at 
at  length  discouraged  ;  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  fear  of 
a  gaol,  and  ihe  consciousness  of  public  contempt,  leave  their  native 
places,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness. 

'  Here  they  are  obliged  either  to  work  or  starve.  They  accordingly 
cut  down  some  trees  and  girdle  others;  they  f\irnish  themselves  with 
an  itl-built  log-house,  and  a  worse  barn;  and  reduce  a.  part  of  the 
forest  into  fields,  half-enclosed  and  half-cultivated.  The  forests  furnish 
browse,  and  their  fields  yield  a  stinted  herbage.  On  this  scanly  provi- 
sion they  feed  a  few  cattle;  and  with  these,  and  the  precarious  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour,  eked  out  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  keep  their 
families  alive. 

'  A  farm,  thus  far  cleared,  promises  immediate  subsistence  to  a  better 

husbandman.     A  log-house,  thus  built,  presents,  when  repaired  with 

moderate  exertions,  a  shelter  for  liis  family.     Such  a  husbandman  is 

therefore  induced  by  these  little  advantages,  where  the  soil  and  situB- 

c  3  lioft 
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tion  please  hiro,  to  purchase  such  a  farm,  when  he  would  not  plant  litm- 
i  self  in  an  absolute  wilderness.    The  proprietor  is  always  ready  to  sail ; 
,for  he  loves  this  irregnlar,  adventurous,  half-working,  and  half-lounging 
-  life ;  and  hates  the  sober  industry  and  prudent  economy,  by  which  his 
bush  pasture  might  be  changed  into  a  farm,  and  himself  raised  to  thrift 
.and  independence.    The  bargain  is  soon  made.    The  forester,  leceiviiig 
more  money  for  his  improvement  than  he  ever  before  possessed,  aad  a 
price  for  the  soil,  somewhat  enhanced  by  surrounding  settlements,  wil- 
lingly quits  his  house,  to  build  another  like  it,  and  his  form,  to  girdle 
•trees,  hunt,  and  saunter,  in  another  place.     His  wife  accompanies  him 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  necessity ;  and  secretly  pines  for  the  quiet, 
orderly,  friendly  societ}',  to  which  she  originally  bade  a  reluctant  fare- 
well.   Her  husband,  in  the  mean  time,  becomes  less  and  less  a  civili«ed 
-man ;  and  almost  every  thing  in  the  family,  which  is  amiable  and  me- 
ritorious, is  usually  the  result  of  her  principles,  care,  and  influence. 

When  these  settlements  are  more  advanced^  the  pkture  is  not 
more  favourable. 

^  Neither  schools  nor  churches  can,  without  difficulty,  be  either  buijt 
hy  the  planters  or  supported.    The  children  must  be  too  remote  fropi, 
the  schools,  and  the  families  from  the  church,  not  to  discourage  all 
strenuous  efforts  to  provide  these  interesting  accommodations.     When- 
.  ever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  either  of  them,  the  thought  that  one'is  self, 
.  and  one's  family,  are  too  distant  from  the  spot  to  derive  any  material 
benefit,  will  check  the  feeble  relentings  of  avarice,  the  more  liberal  dis- 
positions of  frugality,  and  even  the  noble  designs  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion.    Should  all  the  first  difficulties  be  overcome,  triffing  infirmities, 
ibul  weather,  and  the  ill  state  of  roads,  will  prevent  a  regular  at- 
tendance.    But  the  family  or  the  children  who  do  not  go  with  some 
.  good  degree  of  regularity  to  the  church  or  the  school,  will  in  the  eud 
scarcely  go  at  all.    The  education  of  the  one,  and  the  religion  of  both,, 
will  therefore  in  many  cases  be  prevented. 

^  At  the  same  time,  persons  who  live  on  scattered  plantations  are  in  a 

great  measure  cut  off  from  that  daily  intercourse  which  softens  and 

polishes  men.  •  When  we  live  at  a  distance  from  every  neighbour,  a  eall 

demands  an  effort,  and  a  visit  becomes  a  formal  .enlerprise..    A  familv, 

thus  situated,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  confined  to  its  owa  little  circle 

of  dome!>tic  objects,  and  wrought  insensibly  into  an  insulated  character.. 

At  the  sight  of  a  straneer,  the  children,  having  been  unacciistomed'to. 

f|uch  an  object^  are  abashed,  and  the  parents  awkward  and  uneasy. 

.That  which  generally  gives  pain  will  be  regarded  with  apprehension,. 

.and  repeated  only  from  necessity.     Social  intercourse^'therefore,  exer- 

.cised  too  little  to  b^gin  to  be  pleasant,  will  be  considered  as  an  incum- 

.brance ;  and  the  affections  which  cherish  it,  and  which  it  cberishesaiid 

refines  in  its  turn,  will  either  sleep  or  expire.   The  gentle  and  pleasing 

manners,  naturally  growing  out  of  it,  can  never  be  formed  here.     On 

(the  contrary,,  that  Tough  and  forbidding  deportment,  which  sprii^gs  O'om 

.intercourse  with  oxen  and  horses,  or  with  those  who  converse  only  to. 

.m^keb^ysains  about- oxen  and  howes,.a  rustic  sbe^pishness,  or  a. more 

4^w)^wiurd  and  ju^xcdung  impudence,  take  j>ossessxoii  ctf  ;the  man,  and 

,  manifest 
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Rianifest  their  dominion  ia  Lis  conduct.  The  state  of  the  manners,  and 
llial  of  the  mind,  are  mutually  causes  and  efffct:,.  The  mind,  like  the 
manners,  will  be  dislant,  rough,  forbidding,  gross,  soliiary,  and  univer- 
sally disagreeable.  A  nation,  planted  in  this  manner,  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  half  civilized  ;  and  to  refinement  of  character  and  life  must 
necessarily  be  a  stranger. 

'  In  such  settlements  schools  are  accordingly  few  and  solitary ;  and  a 
great  multitude  of  the  inhabilHiiis,  of  both  sexes,  are  unable  either  to 
write  or  read.  Churches  are  still  more  rare;  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons n  usually  not  small,  who  have  hardly  ever  been  present  cither  at  a 
prayer  or  a  sermon.  Unaccustomed  to  objects  of  this  nature,  they 
neither  wish  for  ihem,  nor  know  what  they  are,  The  preachers  whom 
ibcy  bear  arc,  ut  the  same  tiaie,  very  frequently  uneducated  itinerants, 
started  into  the  desk  by  (he  spirit  of  propagandism  ;  recommended  by 
nothing  but  enthusiasm  and  aeal;  unable  to  teach,  and  often  even  to 
learn.  In  such  a  situation,  what  can  the  character  and  manners  be- 
come, unless  such  as  have  been  described  i 

'  A  New-Englander,  passing  through  such  settlements,  is  irresistibly 
struck  with  a  wide  dilTerence  between  their  inhabitants  and  those  of  bis 
own  country.  The  scene  is  changed  at  once.  That  intelligence  and 
sociality,  that  softness  and  refinement,  which  prevail  among  even  the 
plain  people  of  New-England,  disappear.  That  repulsive  character, 
which,  as  Lord  Kainies  has  remarked,  is  an  original  feature  of  savage 
man ;  intelligence  bounded  by  the  farm,  the  market,  and  the  road  whicli 
leads  to  it;  affections  so  rarely  moved  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  being 
moved  at  all,  unless  when  roused  to  resentment;  conversation  cotilined 
to  the  properties  and  price  of  a  horse,  or  the  sale  of  a  load  of  wheat ; 
ignorance,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  of  what  is  familiarly  known  by  every 
New-England  school-boy;  wonder,  excited  by  mere  common  home- 
spun things,  because  they  are  novelties ;  a  stagnant  indifference  about 
other  things,  equally  common,  and  of  high  importance,  because  they 
are  unknown ;  an  entire  vacancy  of  sentiment,  and  a  sterility  of  mind, 
out  of  which  sentiment  can  never  spring;  all  spread  over  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  transported  to  a 
distant  climate,  and  as  if  he  were  travelling  in  a  foreign  country.'— 
¥ol.  ii.  p.  300— 302. 

In  this  matiDer  it  is  that  the  new  slates  have  been  formed. 
Looking  at  the  extension  of  territory,  the  growth  of  towns,  the 
rapid  increase  of  inhabitants  aided  by  continual  i/nmigration,* 
the  activity  of  trade  where  every  man  is  a  trader,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure  with  which  all  are  possessed, — nothing 
can  be  more  hopeful  than  the  prospect,  nothing  more  congenial 
to  the  temper  of  a  moat  ambitious  people,  who,  as  we  have 
heard  it  well  observed,  having  no  ancestors  to  be  proud  of, 
place  their  pride  in  their  posterity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  government,  weak  by  original  constitution,  and  be- 

h     It  is  One 
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coming  necessarily  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  indefinite 
mentation  of  territory  over  which  it  extends ;  there  is  a  lack  trf 
religious  instruction  in  most  places^  an  utter  destitution  of  it  m 
many ;  there  is  little  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  settlers,  less  to 
refine  and  soften  them ;  there  is  scarcely  any  other  gradation  of 
rank  and  manners  than  what  arises  from  the  hateful  distinction 
between  master  and  slave^  in  those  new  states  where  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  people  that  slavery  should  be  established^. 
Contemplating  this  side  of  the  picture,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
whether  the  United  States  have  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  sacb 
prosperity  ? 

But  we  must  conclude.  Time  will  show  whether  a  people  can 
become  powerful  without  an  efficient  government ;  whether  they 
can  be  prosperous  without  a  liberal  public  expenditure ;  whether 
they  can  advance  in  arts  and  literature  without  a  gradation  of 
ranks,  and  the  influence  and  permanence  of  hereditary  wealth ;' 
whether  they  can  be  virtuous  and  happy  without  a  religious  esta* 
blishment. 

Whatever  may  be  our  anticipations,  our  wish  is,  that  such  mea* 
sures  as  may  best  provide  against  the  existing  evils  and  danger 
of  their  society  may  be  adopted  in  good  time ;  that  the  Americmns 
may  strengthen  their  general  government,  not  weaken  it ;  conso^ 
lidate  the  local  ones,  not  divide  them ;  that  they  may  become 
more  and  more  enlightened,  more  and  more  teligious,  more  and 
more  virtuous,  more  and  more  worthy  of  their  parentage ;  rivalling 
us  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  whatever  conduces  to  the  gene-' 
ral  good,  and  that  this  may  be  the  only  rivalry  between  us. 


Art.  II. — The  Orlando  Furioso.   Translated  into  Frnglidi  V-erse. 
By  William  Stewart  Rose.     Vol.  I.     Post  8vo.  j 

npHERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ! — Geologists  discover 
-*■  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  whicK 
previously  existed  ;  and  the  learned  detect,  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  day,  little  but  the  spoils  of  generations  past.  Indeed  itt 
those  inventions  which  seem  to  admit  of  dates,  as  in  mechanical 
or  philosophical  discoveries,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  follow  them  X6 
their  origin  ;  and  were  Beckman  himself  called  upon  to  make  out 
a  list  from  Elysium  of  worthies, 

■         qui  vitam  excolu^re  per  artes  ' 

Inventas, 

he  would  find  himself  often  unable  to  determine  to  whom  priority 
of  place  belonged.  Hints  are  thrown  out  by  one,  which  another 
picks  up. and .  improve3.  Principles  are  established,,  without  any 
view  to  distant  results;  yet  by  means  of  them  results  the. most 
'  ^  important 
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imporlnnt  are  obtained.  Ages  are  required  (o  perfect  what  a 
munietit  has  commenced,  and  by  the  lime  the  work  itself  becomes 
useful,  it  is  too  late  to  a^certaiu  ils  suthor.  Bui  if  this  be  true  in 
the  progress  of  works  of  art  and  science,  it  is  more  obviously  so  in 
those  of  the  imagination.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  pure  invention 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  with  what  diDicuIty  wo  trace 
a  popular  atory  to  its  source.  To  cry  '  stop  thief,'  is  vain,  when 
tile  property  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  in  endless  succession, 
with  so  much  expedition  and  secrecy.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
trace  a  literary  theft  to  Homer ;  and  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, to  suppose  that  a  poem,  so  complete  in  its  structure,  so 
melodious  in  its  verse,  so  finished  in  its  language,  should  have  been 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  origin  of  that  delightful  species  of 
writing,  kuown  by  the  name  of  Romance,  should  be  involved  in  more 
than  common  obscurity,  when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes 
which  occasion  it,  we  call  to  mind  that  romance  was  the  offspring 
of  an  age,  of  which  the  records  are  scanty,  and  the  attainments  but 
very  imperfectly  known. 

Still  however  it  has  furnished  Ingenious  men  with  a  very  fertile 
subject  of  investigation  and  conjecture — One  theory  maintains  it 
to  be  purely  of  Arabic  invenilon,  and  to  have  found  its  way  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Britain,  through  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  An- 
other,  assigning  it  the  same  Oriental  birih,  conveys  it  into  Eu- 
rope by  a  difteient  and  more  recent  channel,  the  Crusades,  A 
third  argues  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Scalds,  or  Bards 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  some  of  whom,  attending  Rollo  In  his 
expedition  to  France,  introduced  it  into  Normandy.  A  fonrlh 
endeavours  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  systems,  and  finds  that 
*  soon  after  Mithridates  had  been  ovettlirown  by  Pompey,  a  nation 
of  Asiatic  Guths,  who  possessed  that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now 
called  Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia,  alarmed 
at  the  progressive  encroachments  of  tlie  Roman  armies,  retired  in 
vast  multitudes,  under  tlie  conduct  of  their  leader  Odin  or  Woden, 
into  liie  northern  parts  of  Europe,  not  subject  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment," and  that  having  settled  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  they  might  thus  have  imported  into 
Scandinavia  those  Arabian  tales  which  Rollo  perhaps  forwarded  to 
France.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  project  for  tracing  it,  without  the 
help  of  that  '  figure  which  the  learned  call  the  ambagatory,  and  the 
vulgar  the  circumbendibus,'  directly  to  tlie  writings  of  the  classics. 

We  confess  thai  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  this  last  hypothesis,  and  are  scarcely  in  charity  with  such 
men  as  Percy,  VVarton,  and  Ellis,  when  they  pass  over  a  theory  so 
obvious,  as  if  utterly  unworthy  their  attention ; — more  especially 
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as  the  last  admits  that  '  the  theory,  tvhich  ia  moat  eomprcIi4 
aod  which  enbnuses  ail  the  avenues  of  iaformation  to  which  the- 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century  can  be  supposed  lo  have  had  acceai, 
has  so  far  the  greatest  probability ;' — and  doabtless  one  atenue,  nor 
that  an  inconsiderable  one,  must  have  been  ibe  works  of  the  more 
popular  Latin  authors ; — whilst  Warton  confesses,  in  his  aeeond 
Dissertation,  that  those  very  Arabians,  from  whom  he  would  ffenvv 
romance,  possessed,  at  a  very  early  period,  namerons  traoshitioiis 
from  tiie  Greeks  not  of  acienttfic  works  only,  but  even  of  Pindar 
and  Homer. 

The  classical  system  then  we  are  disposed  to  embrace,  not 
simply  because  all  our  prejudices  run  in  fitvour  of  the  friends  «f 
our  youth,  or  that  we  would  ascribe  to  them,  frmn  groundless  paff»> 
tiality,  an  honour  to  which  they  have  no  claim,*— but  because  we 
honestly  think  that  the  rough  material  of  romance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  story;  (especially  the  latter;) 
admitting,  as  we  undoubtedly  must,  that  it  did  not  in  thnr  liandi 
assume  the  regular  and  systematic  form  which  it  afterwards  lex- 
hibited.  For  instance — the  magical  operations  of  Alcina  are  only 
counterparts  of  those  of  Circe— a  cup  duly  drugged  fumiAes 
these  ladies  alike  with  the  means  of  transforming  men  into 
monsters ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  while  a  ring  aiFords  to  Ruggitro 
protection  against  the  arts  of  his  mistress^  the  herb  moly  is  a 
specific  of  precisely  the  same  kind  by  which  Ulysses  is  enabled  ta 
set  at  naught  the  enchantments  of  the  daughter  of  the  Sun;  nay^^lba 
very  ring  itself,  so  favourite  and  powerful' an  instrument  of  the  writeti 
of  romance,  could  boast  very  extraordinary  properties  in  more  andetit 
days  toO'— and  if,  by  virtue  of  wearing  it,  Bradamante  could  (NMn 
unseen  amidst  horse  and  foot,  it  was  no  more  than  Gyges  could  do 
by  the  very  same  help  some  .hundred  years  before.  Again,  wlmt 
need  to  recur  to  Arabian  mythology  for  a  hippc^riff,  which  n 
cavalier  might  mount,  and  ride  through  the  air  in  a  reasonable  ume^ 
if  business  called  him,  from  France  to  the  Indies,  when  Belles 
rophon  and  Pegasus  performed  the  like  journies  together  of  6\At 
and  -when  Bojardo  himself  actually  numbers  *  pegaue '  amongst 
the  winged  monsters  with  which  Ruggiero  in  his  youth  had  t>een 
taught  to  contend  F'*^  The  polished  shield,  winch  it  was  destroc* 
tion  to  look  upon,  is  a  defensive  'weapon  iendowed  with  the  sanni 
qualities,  and  used  for -the  same  purposes,  im  the  Gorgon's  head; 
and  Perseus  and  ithe  necromancer,  are  alilce  subject  to  the  i^eproacb 
of  stooping  to  the  ^use  of  '  magical  arms.'  Or — if  the  hero  of 
romance  could  expose  to  the  enemy  an  invulnerable  person, 

'lo'din^  cbe  anche  Achille  fu  fatato/f 
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Neither  does  the  favourite  Horse  form  any  distinctive  fealin-e  of 
roniaiKie,  for  Bucephalus  was  upon  the  same  terms  wilh  Alexander 
as  Brigliadoro  with  Orlando,  or  fiojardo  with  his  couain.  Cesar 
too  had  a  charger  of  the  like  extraordinary  sagacity,  impatient  of 
every  rider  but  himself,  and  after  death  honoured  by  hismaiiler  tvith 
a  statue  iu  front  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  ;*  and,  not  to  multiply 
instances  needlessly.  Hector  liimselt' addresses  bis  steeds  byname, 
as  his  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  Tlie  circumstances  under 
ubich  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda  from  the  sea-monster,  and  re- 
leased her  from  chains,  manifeally  ciiggest  the  exposure  and  rescue 
of  Angelica  and  OHmpia  ;  and  if  these  latter  adveiiinrers  wear  a 
somewhat  more  extravagant  and  Munchausen  air  than  their  proto- 
types, (which  must  be  allowed,)  sui;h  exaggerations  are  snfficientiy 
explained  by  a  reference  to  tlie  times  in  which  they  were  told, 
without  travelling  lo  Arabic  literature  in  search  of  more  florid 
and  excursive  originals.  Merlin's  two  fountains  of  Love  and  Ha'te 
are  discoverable  in  those  two  arrows  of  mythology, 

'  Quorum  fugnt  hie,  facit  alter  amorem  ;' — 
Or  yet  more  clearly  in  llie  two  Fountains  of  Claudian,  whereof 
one  ran  honey  and  the  other  poison,  and  in  whose  mingled  stream 
Cupid  dipped  his  shafts.f  If  a  hero  of  ronianec  ties  his  horse 
to  a  myrlle-bush  and  fhids  it  inhabited  by  a  gossiping  ghost;  or, 
if  a  magician  impregnates  a  wood  wilh  plaintive  disembodied 
spirits,  ready  to  distil  '  gouts  of  blood '  at  the  fracture  of  a  branch  i 
the  marvel  is  no  other  than  that  which  a  classical  hero  experienced 
when  Polydorus  bled  and  suffered  and  spoke  from  the  body  of  a 
tree  ;  or  than  that  which  a  classical  god  beheld  exercised  upon  ihe 
forlorn  and  fugitive  Daphne.  Are  the  writings  of  romance  adorned 
With  ihe  resplendent  castles  of  ftn  jVtIante  or  a  Logistilla  t  The 
palace  of  the  Sun,  glittering  with  gold  and  liery  gems,  kad  been 
already  described  by  the  poet  of  Roman  fable,  and  might  have 
furnished  a  superb  model  of  ideal  arcliiteolure  to  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  The  Motilial  gume^i,  as  Dunlop  in  h'la  History 
of  Fiction  observes,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  to  have  snpplisd'tbe 
tirst  iden  of  the  toiiriiament,  and  bards  were  at 'hand  in  both  casM 
to  celebrate  the  fortiwes  of  the  day  in  chivalrous  songs;  while 
Jlercules  and  Uacchus  are  both  rcpiesented  as  wandering  over 
ihewoHd  inquest  of  adventures,  and  maybe  set  down  (which 
indeed  (bey  are,  by  romancers  themselves)  as  the  legilimnle  heroes 
of  ancient  knight-errantry,  j^  Indeed  very  many  stories  from  .cias> 
sical  fables  are  introduced,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment; — 
as  that  of  Narcissus,  by  Berni; — that  of  the  House   of  Sleep, 
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by  Ariosto ; — that  of  the  Sphinx^  widi  her  orthodox  Mtngm, 
by  Bojardo ;  —  even  the  quaint  conclusions  of  the  cantos,  in 
vfhkh  the  romance  writers  so  much  delight,  are  not  unclasskal. 
Virgil  himself,  after  a  long  work,  breaks  oflF — 

'  Sed  jam  tempus  equAm  fumantia  solvere  colla ; ' 

And  in  the  same  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  Bemi  closes 
the  subject  of  the  second  book  of  his  poem, 

'  Sciolzo  il  cello  fumaiite,  e  levo  il  morse, 
Per6  che  spatio  assai  con  esse  ho  corso.' 

Neither  will  the  case  be  altered  if  romances  are  to  be  reckoned 
instructive  all^ories,  since  Berni,  who  maintains  that  they  are  to 
be  thus  interpreted,  still  shelters  himself  under  classical  precedent 
and  argues  with  Horace,  that  the  Odyssey  itself  is  only  a  parable. 
And  indeed,  in  general  we  may  observe  a  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  these  fabulists,  to  connect  their  subject  with  the  heroic  ages— 
now  deducing  the  pedisree  of  Charlemagne  and  his  KnigbtSi 
from  Hector  and  the  Trojans  ;  and  now,  by  a  like  fanciful  process^ 
proving  the  Durindana  of  Orlando  to  have  been  the  very  sword 
which  was  once  wielded  by  the  Defender  <rf  Troy.* 

These  instances  (which  might  be  multiplied  tenfold)  may  suflioe 
to  show,  that  the  elements  of  romantic  poetry  existed  hi  th^ 
writings  of  the  classics,  scattered  and  uncombined  perhape,  but 
only  awaiting  the  genius  of  some  master-hand  to  embody  ami 
produce  them. 

Neither  can  it  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  such  species  of 
composition  came  into  vogue  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  revival  of 
learning)  and  consequently  at  a  period  when  classical  literature  was 
almost  or  altogether  unknown.  In  Italy  Latin  was  never  forgottem 
During  the  reign  of  the  Groths,  lived  the  famous  Cassiodorus,  ami 
yet  more  famous  Boetius,  whose  verses  Scaliger  scruples  not  to 
call  divine ; — and  though  '  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darknesa' 
beset  the  country,  under  the  barbarous  dynasty  of  the  Lombard^ 
yet,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  discover  a  ray  of  tight  again  breakii^ 
out, — a  stirring  amongst  the  dry  bones ;  and  application  is  now 
made  by  a  French  abbot  to  Benedict  III.  for  Cicero's  work  dt 
Oratore,  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,  Donatus  on  Terence,  and 
S.  Jerome  on  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ;  whilst  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
who  died  in  1003,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
use  of  Arabic  numerals,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  CcN*doba, 
has  left  behind  him  no  mean  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  About  the  same  period  too,  the  Monks  of  Cassino  both 
composed  treatises  on  music,  astronomy,  logic,  and  architecture  ; 
and  also  employed  a  portion  of  their  time  in  transcribing  several 

*  Bojardo,  Kb.  3.  c.  5.  and  c.  1. 
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Koman  and  some  Grecias  poems.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  language  was  as  yet  exceedingly  coniined. 
Greek  was  not  understood  by  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  began  to 
learn  it  lale,  and  probably  made  in  it  no  great  progress.  Danle, 
it  is  true,  in  a  well-known  passage,  assigns  to  Homer  the  first  place 
in  poetry ;  it  is  a  coinplimeut,  however,  that  he  might  have  paid 
him  at  second  hand  after  all,  without  much  acquaintance  with  the 
author;  (for  Petrarch  is  no  less  loud  in  hia  praises,  though  all  that 
lie  knew  of  hjni  was  confessedly  by  Latin  translations  of  detached 
passages;)  and  that  such  n  compliment  it  was,  seems  the  more 
probable,  from  the  ill-ussorled  company  with  which  he  classes  him, 
and  from  the  absence  of  all  accurate  Homeric  allusions  in  the 
further  progress  of  his  noble  work. 

To  the  classics  then,  particularly  to  those  of  Rome,  and  if  we 
must  narrow  our  ground  jet  more,  to  Ovid  above  all,  we  think  tlie 
world  may  be  indebted  for  the  first  outline  of  romantic  poetry — 
and  those  passages  iu  such  authors  which  may  be  conceived  to  have 
suggested  the  rudiments  of  it,  are  precisely  those  which  would  be 
likely  to  seize  the  attention  of  an  age  awaking  from  the  long  sleep 
of  barbarism — of  an  age  which  would  delight  in  the  incredible 
alories  of  Hying  horses  and  enchanted  rings,  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  child  would  prefer  the  adventures  of  Jack  tlie  Giant- 
killer  to  the  exploits  of  Charles  the  I'ifth.  Nor  would  such  sources 
be  at  all  inaccessible  to  those  Troubadours,  or  wandering  miustrets, 
who  have  the  credit  of  tirst  applying  ihe  language  of  romance  to 
metrical  compositions;  since  tradition  would  probably  preserve  in 
every  country  where  tlie  Romans  had  established  themselves,  some 
vestiges  of  those  popular  fables  which  the  poet  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses collected,  for  he  did  not  invent  llieni — tradition,  which  for 
many  years,  at  least  durhig  the  decline  of  Rome,  must  have  been 
refreshed  by  the  public  lectures  of  those  vernacular  commentators, 
ihe  '  LJtteratores'  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  since  it  is  upon  record, 
tliat  the  monks  themselces  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and 
with  access  at  least  to  one  or  two  of  the  common  Latin  authors, 
were  often  employed  in  furnishing  fictitious  adventures  to  tliese 
rhyming  vagrants. 

But  if  the  origin  of  Romance  be  ascribed  to  the  classics,  to  the 
BUperstilion  of  the  times  may  with  equal  probability  be  imputed  its 
•  subsequent  improvement  and  growth — a  taste  for  miracles  without 
evidence,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  a  corrupt  clergy  to  encourage. 
The  Acts  of  the  Saints  are  a  tissue  of  absurdities  no  less  monstrous 
than  tliose  of  Ovid  hiniself,  to  whom  indeed  a  large  portion  of 
them  may  be  distinctly  traced,  so  that  the  Fasti  has  been  not  un- 
aptly designated,  by  a  writer  of  the  ih  irteenlh  century,  the  '  Marty- 
rologium  Ovidii.'     And  if  in  tlie  legends  of  romance  a  degree  of 
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itnporUmoeiB  f^viUlo  dip-  female  sex  wbicb  it  wooM'lie  vm  It 
look  for  in  the  writings  of  Rome^  that  gallant  feeling  is  a  far  mdri 
natural  consequence  of  a  religion  which,  even  in  its-puritjr^  tended 
greatly  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  women^  and  whidi 
in  ils^^  corruption  held  forth  the  Virgin  as  the  first  object  of  adoratioa 
and  leve^  than  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  any  political  or  Go^M 
institationsv 

Norv  should  it  be  forgotten  in  the  question  before  iib>  that  ro^ 
maiioe  19  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  fancy;  a  faculty  whicb  does 
not  require*  in  its  operations  constant  instruction  and  hints,  trot 
whioh)  onee  provided  with  a  few  principles,  can  arrange  and'eonKr 
bine  them  without  end  or  limit,  presenting,  like  the  kaleidoacope,  « 
thousand  fresh  pictures  without  requiring  one  fresh  aupply  of  UMh 
terials  for  composing  them.  Indeed  the  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion are- much  the  same- as  in  visions  of  tlie  night*— and  we^ctfrid 
well  believe,  (with  revei^ence  be  it  spoken,)  that  a  college  tutor  yfAm 
had  lectured  his  fresh  men  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  momhts^ 
and  assisted  his  powera  of  indigestion  by  a  score  or  two  of  CeJk 
Chester  oysters  and  a  glass-  of  milk-punch  at  night,  might  diream  a 
bonib  fide  prose  canto  of  romance. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  rise  and  progress  of  romantic 
poetry,  its  perfection  is  confessedly  exhibited  in  the  Orlando  Fa« 
rioso,  a  work  so  extraordinary  and  yet,  on-  account  of  its  length^  and 
plan,  (we  are  bold  to  assert,)  so  little  read  in  the  original  in  this 
country^  that  m^  must  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it^  before 
we  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  oar«rtiele. 

We  are  sportsmen  enough  to  know  that  too  much  game' on^  foot 
is  no  less  fatal  to  a  good=  da/s  diversion  than  too  little — that  dbga, 
horses,  and  men  are  alike  wearied  by  the  perpetud  succession- of 
iVesh  scents  and  fresh  objects  of  pursuit^  and  that  at  evening  tiley 
are  apt  to- return  home  wet  and  forlorn  and  spirit-broken,  having 
toiled  all  the  day  and  caught  nothing.  The  reaider  of  the  Orlando 
will  readily  make  the  application  ostitis  simile.  Gnriosity  isfk" 
tigtied  by  the  endless  number  of  plots  which  the  poet  endeavoars 
to  conduct  simultaneously — and,  hurried  from  one  to  another  with^ 
out  notice  and  often  without  any  connecting  association^  we 

*  Find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

But  how  ^ould  we,  when  the  poet  so  often  forgets  hims^/f  '  Sor 
viemmi,'  says  be,  (in  joke,  perhaps,  but  in  joke  many  a  true  word  i^ 
8|]|okeD,) 

'  Soviemmi,  che  oantaie  io  vi  doveva 
{Gid  hproimdepoi  m'usd  di  made) 
I)' una  suspiztoa'    .     •    •    «     . 

In  one  canto  he  makes  Charlemagne  dispatch  a  French  peer  to 

procure 


procure  succours  in  England,  and  in  another  tells  us  that  the 
English  kiug  in  person  is  at  Paris  all  the  while.*  Sometimes  be 
does  not  remember  which  of  Lis  heroes  are  dead  and  which  alive, 
and  occasitinally  employs  those  in  active  service  whom  he  has 
killed  outright  several  cantos  before.t  Doubtless  it  may  be  argued 
that  Ariosto  was  treating  of  subjects  with  which  his  countrymen 
were  already  lamiliar — that  many  of  liis  tales  were  popular  legends 
— snd  that  Bojardo  had  very  fully  discharged  for  him  the  duties  of 
a  Prolc^us  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato.  This  work  must  unques- 
tionably have  been  of  great  agsiittance  to  \im  readers  and  to  himself- 
There  we  tind  detailed  the  commencement  of  that  enterprise,  of 
which  the  Furioao  is  tlie  continuation — see  the  African  monarch 
in  counsel  debating  upon  the  chances  of  success  against  France  and 
Charlemagne — pass  the  sea — encamp  before  Paris,  and  carry  on 
liie  siege.  There,  too,  we  have  men,  women,  swoids,  and  horses, 
bearing  the  same  names  as  those  in  the  t'urioso,  and  performing 
the  same  feats.  £nchanted  rings  too  and  proof  armour,  mixed  up, 
however,  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  giants,  (Bojardo  was 
a  contemporary  and  probably  an  admirer  of  Puici,)  and  with  as 
niuc4i  long-winded  heraldry  as  befitt«d  the  dignity  of  a  Count  of 
Scandiano.  With  such  an  introduction,  however,  the  intricacy  of 
Artosto  might  have  caused  less  confusion  than  we  now  imagine, — 
but  in  this  confusion  he  manifestly  takes  a  pride  and  pastime — coi^ 
scions  of  great  resources  in  himself,  he  prodigally  displays  them, 
with  somewhat  of  purse-proud  ostentation.  Lt  is  not  from  any 
fear  of  wearying  the  attention,  or  exhausling  the  patience  of  his 
readers,  that  he  so  often  changes  his  subject,  though  of  this  he 
sometimes  makes  profession ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  aware  that  he  has 
exicited  their  curiosity  to  a  pitch  that  must  be  almost  painful,  than, 
with  a  malicious  and  tantalizing  air,  he  marches  them  away  in  the 
most  perfect  SMig-froid  to  some  new  object,  which  in  turn  will  be 
rendered  interesting  by  his  genius,  and  then  be  dismissed  by  his  ca- 
price. Indeed,  on  all  occasions,  Ariosto  writes  like  one  who  is 
master  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  knows  it.  It  is  for  himself, 
we  doubt  not,  that  he  claims  the  honours  of  a  Maro  when  he  com- 
pliments his  patron,  Hippolitus,  on  being  an  Augustus.]:  There 
is  a  certa'm  persiflage  and  banter  about  him,  let  him  be  talking  of 
what  he  will,  that  bespeaks  superiority — and  the  paw  which  might 
lay  low  the  ox,  appears  tolakeagoodnatured  or  perhaps  a  contemp- 
tuous pleasure  in '  dandling  the  kid.'  Like  Hogarth, if  he  had  to  paint 
a  Danae,  the  general  splendour  of  the  subject  would  not  prevent  his 
introducing  the  old  nurse  biting  a  coin  of  the  golden  shower  to  prove 
the  metal — nor,  in  a  description  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  would  the 
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f  ablimer  features  of  the  picture  displace  the  lady's  pampered  me^ 
nial  beating  back  the  beggar  who  presumed  to  seek  the  same  celes- 
tial remedy.  We  cannot^  however,  but  remark ,  that  in  this  spirit, 
so  far  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Ariosto,  (whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
some  of  his  imitators,)  there  is  nothing  malignant — sportive  it  is — full 
of  what  the  French  call  aga9eries— delighting  to  throw  the  gravest 
matters  into  ludicrous  contrast,  yet  we  seldom  or  never  discover  it 
trespassing  on  grounds  from  which  it  ought  to  abstain ;  abusing  any 
of  our  better  and  more  sacred  feelings ;  holding  up  to  ridicule  virtues 
which,  as  Christians  and  as  men,  we  ought  faithfully  to  cherish ;  or 
endeavouring,  by  a  flippant  sneer,  to  harden  the  heart.  True  it  is, 
that  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  satire,  yet  it  is  satire  which  is  evi- 
dently prompted  rather  by  the  love  of  a  joke  than  by  spleen,  and 
the  monks  themselves  must  have  smiled  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet, 
though  it  was  increased  at  their  own  expense,  when  he  sends  the 
archangel  Michael  from  heaven  to  earth  to  look  for  Silence,  .nod 
J>iscord  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Charlemagne. against  bis 
pagan  foes  ;  and  makes  him  And  the  latter  by  accident  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  had  very  naturally,  but  to  very  little  purpose^  been 
searching  for  the  more  peaceful  object  of  his  embassy,  an  exile 
from  such  abodes  since  the  days  of  the  good  Saint  Beoedict. 
There  are  other  indications  of  a  just  confidence  in  his  own. strength, 
which  Ariosto  discovers  in  common  with  tlie  early  poets  of  most 
.countries :  for  the  fact  is,  that  such  men  write,  only  because  they 
feel  the  god  struggling  within  them. — Phoebi  nondum  patientes. 
It  is  for  after-ages  to  force  tliose  to  be  poets,  by  artificial  excite- 
ments, whom  nature  never  endowed  with  the  requisite  gifts.  No 
:one  can  read  either  the  Orlando  or  the  Inferno  without  admiring 
,the  freshness,  the  vigour,  the  originality  of  the  poetry.  The  oaiy 
incense  which  such  poets  cast  upon  the  altar,  is  mascula  thura. 
Th^re  may  be  a.  reckless  disregard  of  propriety,  grievous  violatiops 
-of  what  is  now  called  taste,  (an  idol  tliat  has  unsliuewed  our  style ;) 
but  Dante  and  Ariosto  were  ambitious  of  conveying  to  the  minds 
of  others  the  impressions  on  their  own,  with  force  and  perspicuity 
and  exactness,  and  to  effect  this  they  cared  not  to  stoop  to  the 
meanest  images.  Thus,  when  the  spirits  gaze  at  Dante  and  Virgil, 
labouring  to  discern  them  through  the  smoke,  the  act  is  described 
in  these  strikiug  words  : — 

£  SI  ver  noi  agiizzavan  le  ciglia, 

Come  vecchio  sartor  fa  nella  crwiitf— Infer,  xv. 

a  simile  which,  low  as  it  is,  nevertheless  puts  us  in  the  most  com- 
plete possession  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  might  have  furnished  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (a  kindred  soul)  with  a  distinct  and  well  defined  sub- 
ject for  his  nervous  pencil. 

By 
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By  a  figure  of  the  same  kind  Ariosto  describes  ihe  grief  of  Or- 
lando at  detecting  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress. 
L'impeluosa  doglia  entro  rimase, 
die  volea  tutta  useir  con  troppa  freltn,  !'* 

Cosi  veggiam  restar  V  aequo  nel  vase,  '  ' 

Cie  largo  il  ventre,  e  la  bocca  albia  ilrctta :  " 

Che  tiel  voUar,  ehc  si  fa  in  tu,  la  base,  ■ '"' 

U  iattor,che  vtirria  weir,  tantot'affretta,  '■<•'< 

E  neW  aiigusia  via  taato  s'  intrica, 
Che'  a  goecia  a  gocda,faofe  esceafatka. — c,  xxiii.  H3. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  romance,  Ariosto  is  the  poet  of  Nature  ; 
his  images  (and  he  abounds  in  them  beyond  almost  any  other  wri- 
ter) are  taken  from  things  which  seem  all  to  have  come  under 
his  own  observation.  They  have  all  the  sharpness  and  spirit  of 
proof  impressions.  They  are  not  copies  from  more  ancient  and 
approved  artists,  which  by  transmission  through  various  hands  have 
lost  the  more  delicate  features  of  the  model,  but  they  are  original 
drawings  by  a  most  original  master.  Hence  the  motley  mixture  of 
the  mean  and  magnilicent  which  ihey  sometimes  present,  because 
nature  itself  is  a  motley  mixture  of  the  niagniticeiit  and  mean,  and 
h  is  only  by  exhibiting  natural  objects  in  unnatural  proportions, 
that  this  can  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Hence,  again,  the  distinctness 
of  these  images,  which,  when  they  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  is  a  quality  the  most  important.  Thus,  if  the  poet  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  a  lion  or  a  bear,  (and  what  poet  has  not  ?) 
he  exhibits  tlicm  in  a  circus,  or  a  cage,  or  with  a  rope  about  their 
necks,  more  frequently  than  amidst  their  native  haunts  ;  because  in 
Uie  one  situation  he  had  probably  seen  theuk  with  his  own  eyes,  in 
the  other  he  must  have  tnken  his  information  on  trust ;  if  he  would 
describe  a  stream  of  blood  staining  the  armour  of  a  wounded  war- 
rior, be  compares  il  to  the  purple  riband  which  he  had  one  day  ob- 
served his  mistress  viorking  upon  a  ground  of  silvery  white,  (xxiv. 
S6.)  If  a  Diana  or  a  Cytherea  will  serve  him  a  good  turn,  he  is 
more  apt  tu  refer  his  readers  for  them  to  the  Ferrara  theatre  ihun  to 
Delos  or  the  Paphian  Isle.  (i.  51.)  And  though  in  some  cases,  (as 
we  have  admitted,)  his  subject  is  rendered  undignitied  by  such  a 
practice,  it  is  in  all  cases  rendered  vivid,  and  this  the  more,  because 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  scenes  niay  have  been  witnessed  by  his 
readers  as  well  as  by  himself.  Now  the  value  of  precision  in  thought 
and  expression  cannot  be  overrated  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  and 
it  is  with  a  view  to  it,  that  we  6nd  theloTtiest  poets  of  all  countries 
affecting  it  in  parlicuiars  which  do  not  in  any  way  \ih;itever  bear  on 
the  matter  in  hand.     Thus  Milton — 

—  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaiis  bred, 
AVIiose  snowy  lop  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
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Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 

To  feed  on  flesh  of  calves  and  yearling  kids,  &c. 

where  the  mention  of  the  bird's  habitation  does  not  improve  the 
semblance^  though  it  does  improve  the  picture. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  thb  point,  because  we  think  that 
obscurity  is  the  prevailing  defect  of  modem  poetry,  a  defect,  arising, 
we  apprehend,  from  our  studies  being  books  rather  than  men,  from 
our  images  being  the  fruits  of  learning  rather  than  observation. 
The  obscure  and  the  sublime  are  not  perhaps  of  necessity  related* 
much  less  are  they  identical.  The  two  greatest  poets  that  ever 
lived  were  both  simple  thinkers,  and  on  the  whole,  what  is  best 
worth  understanding  is  most  easily  understood. 

One  word  more  on  the  general  character  of  the  Orlando,  awl 
we  have  done.  The  respective  merits  and  defects  of  authors  ara 
often  best  discovered  by  comparing  them  with  one  another ;  and, 
with  this  view,  it  may  be  imagined,  (for  the  poems  themselves  are 
not  at  all  cognate,)  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Gerusalemme  Ii-« 
berata,  have  been  often  opposed  to  each  other,  and  their  rival 
claims  asserted  with  all  the  acrimony  of  Italian  controversy.  Tira* 
boschi  is  not  satisfied  with  that  decision  which  declares  Tasso  ta 
bave  written  the  better  poem,  but  Ariosto  to  have  been  the  greater 
poet.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  fairest  balance  that  can  be 
struck  between  authors — pares  magis  quam  similes.  In  plan^ 
Tasso  has  all  the  praise ;  but  then,  Ariosto  on  this  score  lays  no 
claim  to  any.  So  far  as  the  integrity  of  his  poem  b  concerned^ 
thet  Orlando  might  as  well  have  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sisqr 
cantos,  as  of  forty-six.  The  c/uiracters,  again,  of  the  Jerusalem^ 
Delivered  are  both  more  diversified  and  better  sustained  than 
those  of  the  Orlando.  Godfrey,  Tancredi,  Argante,  Rinaldo, 
&c.  have  all  their  several  parts  to  bear,  which  could  not  in  general 
be  interchanged  without  manifest  impropriety.  So  again,  Ar-^ 
mida,  Erminia,  and  Clorinda  are  perfectly  distinct,  yet  are  all 
consistent  and  interesting  persons.  It  is  not  thu^  with  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Ariosto.  Orlando,  Ariodante,  Zerbino,  Ruggi- 
ero,  &c.  are  knights  of  very  extraordinary  prowess ;  blessed  with 
irery  extraordinary  armour ;  thrown  into  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  they  are  all  alike — '  Fortisque  Gyas,  fortisque  Clo- 
anthus ;'  except,  indeed,  that  Orlando  is  remarkably  chaste,  a  vir- 
tue which  cannot  be  assigned  with  strict  truth  to  all  his  com* 
panions;  though  perhaps  he  was  in  some  measure  indebted  for  it 
to  a  very  ill-favoured  face,  and  a  squint  in  one  eye,*  which  might 
do  much  towards  protecting  him  from  the  affections  of  the  ladies. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  his  women.     It  is  true  that  some 
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of  them  are  belligermits,  as  Marfisa  and  Biadamante ;  but  they 
oiiJy  differ  in  sex  from  their  male  partners  in  arms,  whilst  An- 
gelica,  Olimpia,  isabella,  &e.  are  merely  so  many  names  for  one 
unlucky  individual,  who  is  youthful,  prelty,  amorous,  occasionally 
condemned  to  be  eaten  up  naked  by  a  sea-monster,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  riding  behind  a  gatiant  cavalier  on  a  higli- trotting  horse. 
In  p'jtlius,  again,  Tasso  has  the  advantage  j  the  delightful  episode 
of  Sofronia  and  Olindu,  t!ie  impassioned  appeal  by  «  hich  Armida 
struggles  to  retain  (lie  object  of  her  idolatry,  the  death  of  the  ge- 
nerous and  high-minded  Clorinda,  are  all  passages  which  breathe 
the  tenderest  spirit  of  poetry :  not  that  Ariosto  is  deficient  in  feel- 
ing, whenever  it  is  his  pleasure  to  indulge  it ;  the  tale  of  Clorin- 
dano  and  Medoro,  though  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  is  much  and  deservedly  admired  ;  and  he  must  have  a 
lard  heart  who  is  not  touched  by  the  description  (though  certainly 
a  little  overcharged)  of  the  sudden  and  violent  workings  of  that 
passion  to  which  the  mind  of  Orlando  fell  a  victim  ;  or,  who  can 
(ead  without  emotion  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth 
canto,  where  Zerbino  expires  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress.  Still, 
however,  in  scenes  like  these,  Tasso  appears  to  repose  with  pecu- 
liar satisfuction^scenes  more  congenial  to  ihe  lover  of  a  Leonora 
Of  a  Lucretia,  thun  to  one  whose  character  fitted  him  for  a  cam- 
paign against  Venice,  or  an  embassy  to  a  pope.  We  may  per- 
haps trace  the  same  difference  of  temperament  in  these  two  great 
poets,  in  their  respective  theological  opinions;  the  one  adopting 
ihe  religion  of  his  country,  with  all  its  corrupt  but  picturesque  ac- 
companiments;  the  other  e\hibiting  symptoms  of  a  failli,  more 
cold  indeed,  but  more  rational,  pure,  and  reformed — 'X'asso,  rela- 
ting the  events  of  a  holy  war  with  intense  interest,  and  chanting 
mass  from  the  Mount  of  OHves,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  lively  de- 
votion ;  Ariosto  contenting  himself  with  slight  and  occasional 
reference  to  the  campaigns  of  the  cross,  (for  it  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  Orlando  contains  no  such  allusions,)  venturing  to  ridicule 
(though  certainly  encouraged  in  no  such  levity  as  this  by  Arch- 
bishop Turpin)  Conslantine's  famous  deed  of  gift,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  even  Dante  called  not  in  question,*'  and  seldom,  we 
almost  wish  we  might  say  never,  exalting  (he  Virgin  to  that  undue 
eminence  to  which  she  is  raised  (conformably  to  die  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church)  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.f     But  in 

originality, 
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>n  oilh  difficuUj  abnain 
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originality^  in  copiousness,  in  ease,  in '  abandon, '  (to  use  a  French 
etpression,)  it  is  idle  to  compare  Tasso  with  the  Master  of  Ro- 
mance; and  it  is  for  these  qualities  that  he  takes  so  exalted  a 
Station  amongst  poets,  and  demands  at  the  hands  of  every  oatioD 
which  aspires  to  poetical  taste,  a  translation  worthy  of  him..-  .  ..  ^ 
To  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  god-son  of  Elizabeth,  Engkuid  is 
indebted  for  the  first.  In  its  day,  as  we  learn  from  an  epi- 
gram which  he  addresses  to  the  £arl  of  Essex,  it  was  read  and 
praised ;  but  though  generally  flowing,  and  frequently  spirited,  it 
M'by  no  means  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original.  The 
bigber  beauties  of  Ariosto,  Harrington  was  not  qualified  to  reach ; 
aiMil>  therefore,  he  sometimes  injures,  sometimes  curtails,  and 
joftener  omits  them  altogether.  In  the  burlesque  parts  of  his 
aatbor  he  feels  more  at  home,  yet  he  is  too  apt  to  laugh  outright 
^wfcere  Ariosto  only  gives  him  leave  to  smile  ;  and  he  oftea  palm 
spoil  his  readers  jokes  of  his  own  for  those  of  his  master.  StilU 
however,  he  has  much  merit,  and  as  the  language  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  is  and  ever  must  be  familiar  to  us,  his  version  cannot 
be  counted  obsolete ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  it  should 
have  been  superseded  by  either  of  those  which  followed  it :  of 
these,  the  one  is  by  a  writer  in  George  the  second's  time,  of  a 
name  somewhat  unpropitious  for  a  translator  of  Ariosto,  William 
Huggins,  Esq.  who,  ignorant  that  the  task  had  been  executed  by 
an  abler  pen,  till  he  had  already  embarked  in  his  work  too  far  to 
recede,  inflicted  on  the  public  a  version  of  the  Orlando,  fiUii^ 
(together  with  the  Italian  text)  two  volumes  quarto :  it  professea 
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But  when  the  impious  Pagan  long  had  heard 
That  feariess  monk  descant  with  small  deUght, 

And  bade  him  turn  agua,  if  be  preferr*d» 
Witliout  her»  to  his  ceU,  as  well  he  might; 

But  still  no  sign  of  truce  or  peaceful  word 

Could  gain,  but  uncenceal'd  and  bold  despight. 

He  straightway  by  the  beard,  in  angry  scoff, 

fast  seized  the  roan  of  God,  and  tore  it  off. 

Anon,  with  band  firm  as  a  blacksmith's  vice. 
He  grasp'd  his  throat,  so  fierce  his  fury  greW ; 

And,  whirled  above  his  head  some  once  or  twice. 
Right  towards  the  sea  aloft  the  carcass  flew. 

What  happened  to  him  then,  is  matter  nice 
l^o  judge,  midst  various  rumonrs  false  or  true ; 

Some  say,  how  on  a  rock  so  batter'd  fell  he. 

That  head  and  footform'd  one  continuous  jelly. 

While  others,  that  he  dropp'd,  sound  wind  and  limb. 
Souse  in  the  sea,  some  three  miles  off  and  more. 

And  there  was  drown'd,  not  knowing  how  to  swim. 
Though  offering  prayers. and  vows  at  least  a  score. 

Others  affirm  a  saint  assisted  him. 
And  dragg'd  him  with  his  naked  hand  to  shore  ; 

So,  whether  he  was  saved,  or  cmsh'd,  or  sunk. 

Judge  ye,  for  here  ray  story  quits  the  monk. 


to 
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to  be  literal ;  renders  slanza  for  stanza,  and  line  for  line  ;  has  no 
pretensions  lo  poetry,  and  in  its  fidelity  to  (he  idiom  of  (he  Italian, 
Jorgets  that  ils  own  should  be  English.  The  parable  was  now 
taken  up  by  John  Hoote;  but  John  Hoole,  like  Huggina,  'the 
gods  had  not  made  poetical ;'  indeed,  a  more  worthless  translation 
ihan  his,  (we  say  it  in  spile  of  the  numerous  editions  through  which 
it  has  run,)  a  translation  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  has 
more  thoroughly  escaped,  la  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  compass 
of  English  verse.  Undertaking  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of 
a  lively,  sarcastic,  picturesque,  mercurial  writer,  lie  plods  along  in 
weary,  monotonous,  heroic  couplelSj  w  ilhout  point,  or  humour,  or 
expression;  leaving  us  to  collect  from  them  as  much  resemblance 
lo  the  Orlando,  as  we  can  find  to  the  speculative  features  of  aa  in- 
telligent face  in  the  cast  which  has  been  taken  from  tliem  after 
they  are  cold,  and  rigid,  and  dead.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
some  years  after  his  first  work,  he  subjects  Ariosto  to  a  further  tor- 
Itire ;  ^d  when  the  tales  of  that  volatile  author  had  been  disposed 
lo  suit  his  own  taste,  here  abridged  and  there  augmented,  forth 
ihey  issue  at  last  from  the  shears  of  this  Procrustean  translator, 
in  the  form  of  an  heroic  poem  in  four  and  twenty  mortal  books. 

It  was  certainly  time  that  such  a  writer  should  be  rescued  from 
such  hands.  The  present  translator  is  already  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  only  as  an  observant  traveller  in  Italy,  but  a  successful 
imitator  of  more  than  one  of  the  poets  of  romance.  He  is  not, 
therefore,  engaging  in  a  work  requiring  the  combination  of  very 
various  powers  to  accomplish,  without  having  first  proved  his 
armour. 

The  two  characteristics  of  a  good  translation  are,  that  it  should 
be  faitiiful,  and  that  it  should  be  iniconstmiued.  Faithful,  as 
well  in  Tendering  correctly  the  meaning  of  the  original,  as  in  ex- 
hibiting the  general  spirit  which  pervades  it :  unconstrained,  so  as 
not  to  betray  by  its  phraseology,  by  the  collocation  of  ils  words, 
or  construction  of  its  sentences  that  it  is  only  a  copy.  These  two 
qualities,  easy  of  attaining  separately,  are  not  without  great  difli' 
culty  united — fidelity,  by  its  very  name,  implying  restrictions,  and 
restrictions  banishing  ease  \  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  denoting 
choice,  and  choice  occasional  deviation  at  least  from  any  definite 
model.  The  version  before  us  of  the  first  six  cantos  of  the 
Orlando,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  is  eminently  faithful  ^  adopting, 
like  Harrington  and  Huggias,  the  ottava  rima  for  his  measure,  far 
better  calculated  than  any  other  lo  give  life  to  those  epigrammatic 
turns  with  which  Ariosto  so  often  closes  his  stanzas,  fitted  alike 
for  dialogue  or  narrative,  the  grave  or  gay,  the  tender  or  burlesque, 
Mr.  Rose  catches  and  pourtrays  the  humour  of  his  author,  what- 
ever it  may  chance  to  be,  with  a  feeling  the  most  kindred  and  con- 
D  ;>  genial. 
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genial.  This  general  praise,  however,  he  partly  shares  with 
Harrington,  (whom  we  tliink  he  somewhat  undervalues  in  his  pre- 
face,)  not  so,  that  which  is  due  to  the  closeness  of  his  translation 
in  the  deiail ;  wherein,  after  having  carefully  compared  the  whole 
with  the  Italian,  we  have  only  discovered  the  following  inconsi- 
derable misinterpretations : — 

*  ■   .  —  It  grieved  him  more 

His  dame  should  lift  him  from  his  courser  dead  ' — c.  1.  66. 

Literally — his  lady  too  it  was  who  removed  the  great  weight  from 
his  back  ;  i.  e.  the  weight  of  his  dead  horse,  which  had  fallen  upotfi 
him  (s.  63.) ;  Mr.  Rose  has  translated  the  passage  a^  if  *  doeso  * 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  horse,  instead  of  the  back  of  Sacrif* 
pante.— ^  * 

'  But  when  the  flock  is  launched  and  scattered,'  &c.— c.  2.  49. 
'  Sparse  *  and   '  tytte '  refer,  W6  apprehend,  to  the  crane's  ozffn 
wings^  not  to  any  flock  which  she  has  to  direct  in  her  flight ;  stie 
flutters  first,  and  having  thus  gathered  the  wind,  spreads  forth  her 
wings  entire  (tutte  sono  al'  aria  sparse)  and  shoots  away. 

*  This  you  may  witness  and  shall  judge  the  case,'  &c. — c.  &.  38. 

This  is  not  the  sense  of  '  sicche  tu  puoi  veder ';  the  proposal 
of  giving  Ariodante  ocular  proof  of  Ginevra*s  infidelity  is  not 
made  to  him  by  Polinesso  till  the  next  stanza  but  one ;  and  when 
it  is  made,  the  shock  he  feels  proves  that  no  hint  of  the  kind  had 
been  previously  communicated  to  him  ;  '  so  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself,'  (from  what  I  have  already  said,)  is  the  meaning. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  hypercritical  to  mention  instances  of 
mistranslation  so  very  few  in  number  and  so  trifling ;  Mr.  Rose,^ 
however,  challenges  examination,  by  very  properly  proposing. to 
f  tread  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Italian  poet,  wherever  it  is  prao 
ticable.' 

Occasionally,  this  commendable  object  leads  him  into  unpleap 
sant  inversions  of  language — 

*  And  me  amidst  the  worthiest  shalt  thou  hear, 
Whom  I  with  fitting  praise  prepare  to  grace, 
Record  the  good  Rogero,  valiant  peer. 
The  ancient  root  of  thine  illustrious  race/ — 1.  4. 


agam 


•  And  oft  I  made  my  lover  climb  to  me. 
And  (what  he  was  to  mount)  a  hempen  stair. 
When  him  1  to  my  longing  arms  would  call, 
From  the  projecting  balcony  let  fall/ — 5.  9. 

The  following  lines,  for  the  same  reason,  are  yet  more  obscure  r 

'  And  him  to  hide,  the  night  ensuing,  prayed 
I'the  street,  which  none  their  habitali(>n  made/ — 5.  42. 

Opus 
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Opus  est  iiiterprele — 

'  Che  a'liscondesse,  la  nolte  sequente, 
Fra  quelle  case,  ove  tioii  at»  mai  getite.' 
When  ihe  translation  is  so  close  as  we  hare  repiesented,  it  may 
seem  impossible  that  it  should  be  too  light  and  easy;  but  a  light 
and  easy  style  may  readily  sink  into  such  as  is  slip-shod  and  slo- 
venly, and  Mr.  Rose  occasionally  forgets,  we  think,  that  to  avoid 
going  on  stilts  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  barefoot.  Spontaneously  as 
the  verse  of  Ariosto  ijeems  to  flow,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  fruit  of  much  study  and  toil.  It  was  his  own  re- 
mark on  the  frequent  alterations  which  he  made  in  a  house  he  was 
building,  that  he  used  it  like  his  lines — ars  est  arlem  ceiare.  Un- 
doubtedly in  appearance  he  is  seldom  laboured,  but  then  he  is  never 
weak.  Occasionally,  loo,  Mr.  Rose  introduces  gratuitous  phrases, 
a  cheap  material  for  filling  up  chtnks  in  '  building  rhyme,'  but 
which  weakens  the  structure:  we  allude  to  such  trite  expressions 
as  '  damsel  fair,'  '  palace  bright,'  '  knightly  guise.'  His  verses 
again  sometimes  terminate  in  uneinphatic  words,  a  substantive 
verb,  a  pronoun,  or  an  expletive;  such  words,  in  short,  as  will 
not  endure  the  notice  tliey  provoke  ;  and  now  we  are  on  llie  head 
of  faults,  we  must  not  omit  to  remark  the  number  of  false  or  im- 
perfect rhymes  which  this  translalion  exhibits. 
'  This  goodly  town,  wilti  many  miles  of  plain. 

Which  lie  'twixt  Var  and  Rhone,  upon  the  sea, 
To  her  was  given  by  royal  Charlemagne ; 

Such  trust  he  placed  in  her  fidelity. 
Still  wont  with  wonder  on  the  le^nted  plain. 
The  prowess  of  that  valiant  arm  to  lee.' — i.  64. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Rose  defends  himself  by  the  examples  of  the 
French  and  Italian  poets,  who  have  been  followed,  indeed,  in  a 
practice  so  convenient,  (necessary  perhaps  sometimes,)  by  Spencer, 
and  by  those  who  have  since  written  in  his  stanza.  Authority, 
however,  must  not  prevail  over  common  sense;  '  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  Persian,  but  let  it  be  changed.'  Upon  what  principle  does 
rhyme  give  pleasured  The  pause  which  it  occasions  at  regular 
intervals  may  afford  time  for  the  understanding  to  perceive  and 
digest  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  thus  relieve  the  oppression  of 
a  long  sentence.  But  this,  if  something,  is  not  all;  the  sound 
ilself  may  be  agreeable  to  the  ear — for  doubtless  that  organ  is  so 
constructed  as  to  have  a  natural  preference  for  one  sound  above 
another,  without  any  reference  to  the  associations  which  it  may  ex- 
cite in  the  mind.  In  this  case,  then,  false  rhymes  would  be  objec- 
tionable ;  for  what  can  be  more  irksome  than  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  sound  ?  what  more  offensive,  for  instance,  than  to  listen 
to  the  process  of  tuning  a  piano  ?  Or — rhyme  may  gratify,  from  the 
i>  -1  proof 
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proof  it  affords  of  human  ingenuity:  to  see  difficultyovercoiBe  is  al- 
ways satisfactory.  He  who  undertakes  to  write  in  rhyme,  undertakes 
to  run  a  good  race  in  fetters ;  and,  whilst  he  is  redeeming  his  pledge, 
we  r^ard  him  with  the  same  feelings  (to  change  the  figure)  as  -we 
r^arda  skilful  rope*-dancer,  whose  motions  and  attitudes  we  admire^ 
not  simply  because  they  are  graceful,  (for  it  would  give  us  small  den 
light  to  see  him  go  through  the  same  on  the  ground,)  but  because 
they  are  graceful  under  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  awk- 
wardness and  restraint.  From  this  reasoning,  then,  it  would  fol- 
low, as  before,  that  false  rhymes  are  a  blembb ;  because  they  in«- 
dicate  that  the  difficulties  of  a  composition  which  the  writer  has 
attempted,  are  an  overmatch  for  him ;  that  his  efforts  to  reduce  a 
refractory  language  to  submission  are  unsuccessful ;  that  its  voca- 
bulary does  not  supply  the  requisite  terms,  or  that  he  himself  wants 
a  due  command  of  it.  .  In  trifles,  however,  (for  after  all  it  is  puerile 
to  insist  upon  an  extravagant  nicety  in  rhyme,)  occasional  violations 
of  established  rules  must  be  winked  at  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
more  solid  and  important ;  we  only  exclaim  against  an  abuse  of 
poetical  license. 

We  have  now  stated  fairly  and  fully  the  only  objections  to  Mr. 
Rose's  Translation,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  a  very  attentive 
perusal  of  the  six  cantos;  and  we  have  done  so  with  a  view  of 
directing  Mr.  Rose's  notice  to  blemishes  which  he  may  easily  avoid 
in  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  not  from  any  intention  of  giving 
our  readers  to  understand  that  such  blemishes  bear  any  perceptible 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  whole.  Of  those  merits,  it  remains 
for  us  now  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves ;  premising  that 
the  brilliant  passages  of  Ariosto,  his  '  purpurei  panni,'  have  now 
justice  done  them  for  the  first  time — Mr.  Rose  uniformly  rising 
with  his  author  and  moving  steadily  along  with  him  in  his  best 
flights,  however  he  may  sometimes  sink  a  little  below  him  when  he 
is  disposed  to  grovel. 

The  following  similes  in  the  Orlando  must  be  allowed  to  h^ 
rendered  with  extraordinary  closeness  and  beauty. 

^  As  the  bewildered  and  astonisbed  clown, 

Who  held  the  plough,  (the  thunder-storm  o*erpast,) 

There  where  the  deafening  bolt  had  beat  him  down, 
Nigh  his  deat^-stricken  cattle  wakes  aghast. 

And  sees  the  distant  pine  without  its  crown, 
Which  he  saw  clad  in  leafy  honours  last; 

So  rose  the  paynim  knight  with  troubled  face. 

The  maid  spectatress  of  the  cruel  case.' — 1.65. 

The  sixth  line  does  not  quite  reach  the  original : 

*  II  pin  che  di  Ionian  veder soleoa* 

It  wfis  a  pine  which  he  had-  been  long  accustomed  to  remark — ^a 

well- 
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well-known  object  in  his  neighbourhood — the  destruction  of  which 
created  a  gap  id  the  landscape,  and  broke  up  many  early  recollec- 
tions in  the  peasant's  minil. 

The  next  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  picture  in  which  Arioato  takes 
great  pleasure ;  ve  quote  the  translation  as  singularly  bold  and 
literal : 

'  As  two  fierce  doga  will  sometimes  stand  at  gaxe. 

Whom  hate,  or  other  springs  of  strife,  inspire. 

And  grind  iheir  teeth,  while  each  his  foe  surveys 

With  sidelong  glance,  and  eyes  more  red  than  iire. 
Then  either  falls  to  bite,  and  hoarsely  bays. 

While  their  stilf  bristles  stand  on  end  with  ire ; 
So  from  reproach  and  menace  to  the  swonl 
Pass  Sacripani  and  Clermoni's  angry  lord,'— 2.  5. 
Count  Pinabel  is  robbed  of  his  mistress  by  the  necromancer, 
who  carries  her  on  a  winged  horse  to  his  lofty  and  inaccessible 
castle. 

'  Alas!  what  more  is  left  rae  but  to  eye 
Her  prison  on  that  clifl's  awiol  crest  J 
Like  the  ahe-fox,  who  hears  her  oSspring  cry, 
Slanding  beneath  the  ravening  eagle's  nest; 
And  since  he  has  not  wings  to  rise  and  fly. 

Runs  round  the  rugged  rock  with  hopeless  c]Qest. 
So  inaccessible  the  wild  dominion 
To  whatsoever  has  not  plume  and  pinion.' — 3.  44. 
This  necromancer  is  challenged  to  single  combat  by  Gradasso 
and  Ruggtero,  and  forth  he  sallies  in  some  very  spirited  verses. 
'  Arrived  beneath  the  craggy  keep,  the  two 
Contend  which  warrior  shall  begin  the  fight; 

When,  whether  the  first  lot  Gradasso  drew,  

Or  young  Rogtro  held  the  honour  light, 
The  king  of  Sericane  his  bugle  blew, 

And  the  rock  rang  and  fortress  on  the  height ; 
And,  lo !  apparell'd  for  the  fearful  course. 
The  cavalier  upon  his  winged  horse,' — 2.  49,  50. 
The  following  vivid  passage  describes  a  trip  which  Rinaldo  made 
from  Calais  to  England,  on  a  mis.sion  from  Charlemagne;  we  the 
more  willingly  select  it  because  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Ariosto's 
manner : 

'  Rinatdo  never  executed  thing 

Less  willingly,  prevented  in  his  quest 
Of  that  fair  visage  he  was  following. 

Whose  charms  his  heart  had  ravish'd  from  his  breast. 
Yet,  in  obedience  lo  the  Christian  king. 
Prepared  himself  to  do  the  royal  hest. 

To 
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To  Calais  his  good  envoy  wends  with  speed. 
And  the  same  day  embarks  himself  and  steed. 

^  And  then,  in  scorn  of  cautious  pilot's  skill, 

(Such  his  impatience  to  regain  his  home,) 
Launched  on  the  doubtful  sea,  which  boded  ill, 

And  rolled  its  heavy  billows  white  with  foam. 
The  wind,  enraged  that  he  opposed  his  will, 

Stirred  up  the  waves ;  and  mid  the  gathering  gloom, 
So  loud  the  storm  and  tempest's  fury  grew, 
That  topmast  high  the  flashing  waters  tlew. 

*  The  watchful  mariners  in  wary  sort 

Haul  down  the  mainsail  and  attempt  to  wear ; 

And  would  put  back  in  panic  to  the  port 

Whence  in  ill  hour  they  loosed  with  little  care.  ■ 

**  Not  so,''  exclaims  the  wind,"  and  stops  them  short, 
*^  So  poor  a  penance  will  not  pay  the  dare." 

And  when  they  fain  would  veer,  with  fiercer  roar, 

Pelts  back  their  reeling  prow  and  blusters  more. 

'  Starboard  and  larboard  beats  the  fitful  gale,  ^ 

And  never  for  a  thought  its  ire  assuages. 
While  the  strained  vessel  drives' with  humble  sail 

Before  the  billows,  as  the  tempest  rages. 
Bui  I,  who  still  pursue  a  varying  tale. 

Must  leave  awhile  the  Paladin,  who  wages 
A  weary  warfare  with  the  wind  and  flood, 
To  follow  a  fair  virgin  of  his  blood.' — 2.  27. 

The  sixth  canto,  containing  the  adventures  of  Riiggiero  in  the 
island  of  Alcina,  is  full  of  tine  poetry,  of  which  Tasso  has  not 
scrupled  to  avail  himself  in  his  gorgeous  description  of  the  gardens 
of  Armida.  As  a  specimen  of  the  present  translator's  admirable 
success  in  rendering  the  picturesque  scenes  of  his  author^  we  ex- 
tract a  few  stanzas  from  this  canto. 

'  A  more  delightful  place,  wherever  hurled. 

Through  the  whole  air  Rogero  had  not  found ; 
And  had  he  ranged  the  universal  world. 

Would  not  have  seen  a  lovelier  in  his  round. 
Than  that,  where,  wheeling  wide,  the  courser  furled 

His  spreading  wings,  and  lighted  on  the  ground 
Mid  cultivated  plain,  delicious  hill. 
Moist  meadow,  shady  bank,  and  crystal  rill ; 

'  Small  thickets,  with  the  scented  laurel  gay, 

Cedar,^and  orange,  full  of  fruit  and  flower, 
Myrtle  and  palm,  with  interwoven  spray, 

Pleached  in  mixed  modes,  all  lovely,  form  a  bower  ; 
And,  breaking  with  their  shade  the  scorching  ray, 

Make  a  cool  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  hour. 
And  nightingales  among  those  branches  wing 
Their  flight,  and  safely  amorous  descants  sing. 

'  Amid 
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'  Anil]  red  roses  and  white  lilies  then, 

Which  ihe  soft  breezes  freshen  as  ihey  fly. 
Secure  the  cony  hauiUs  and  timid  hare, 

And  slag,  wiiU  branching  forehead  broad  and  high. 
These,  fearless  of  ihe  huiitcr'a  dart  or  snare, 

Feed  at  their  ease,  or  ruminating  lie; 
While,  swarming  in  those  wilds,  from  luft  or  steep, 
Dun  deer  or  nimble  goat  disponing  leap." — 6.  20. 
Rogero  soon  descries  the  city  of  the  enchantresa.     The  humour 
of  Ariosto  is  excellently  given  in  the  following  description  of  its 
exterior: 

'  A  lofty  wall  at  distance  meets  his  eye, 

Which  girds  a  spacious  town  within  its  bound; 
It  seems  ss  if  its  summit  touched  the  sky. 

And  all  appears  like  gold  from  top  to  ground. 
Here,  some  one  says,  it  is  but  alchemy — 

And  haply  his  opinion  is  unsound — 
And  haply  he  more  wittily  divines: 
For  me,  1  deem  it  gold  because  it  shines.' — 59- 
We  have  next  the  entrance  and  interior  of  this  mugical  city.    The 
last  stanza  may  have  been  suggested  by  k  very  pretty  passage  in  the 
Epillialamium  Pallndii  et  Celerinje   of  Claudiao,  a  writer  wilii 
whom  Ariosto  not  nnfreqiiently  betrays  an  acquaintance.*     The 
version  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

'  Above,  a  cornice  round  the  gateway  goes, 
Some  deal  projecting  from  the  coluunade, 
Jn  which  is  not  a  single  part  but  glows 

With  rarest  gems  of  India  overlaid. 
Propp'd  at  four  points,  the  portal  did  repose 

On  columns  of  one  solid  diamond  made. 
Whether  what  met  the  eye  was  false  or  true, 
Was  never  sight  more  fair  or  glad  to  vieiv. 
'  Upon  the  sill,  and  through  the  columns  there. 
Ran  young  and  wanton  girls  in  frolic  sport; 
Who  haply  yet  would  have  appeared  more  fair. 
Had  they  observed  a  woman's  fitting  port. 


Peinkntet  placido  anspiiun  i^ 
Pan  vigiles  ludunl,  aut  per  virguka  vaganti 
Scmlentur  nidn  avium,  vel  roicida  lieti 
Mall  legunt,  donuiu  Vnierin,  Bciiiique  leqi 

Defeuduiit  alii  Iucuid,  Dryadasqiie  procurei 
Spectaiidi  cupidns,  el  ru^iica  Numina  pcllu 
Silie3l[e»]ue  deoi,  Inngeqiie  lii<^nlibu>  auru 
Flucrnnea  iusCLti>  iateiiduiil  ipicula  Farnis. 
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All  are  arrayed  in  green,  and  garlands  wear 

Of  the  fresh  leaf.     Him  these  in  courteous  sorty 
With  many  proffers  and  fair  mien  enticci 
And  welcome  to  this  opening  paradise. 

*  For  so  with  reason  I  this  place  may  call, 

Where,  it  is  my  belief,  that  Love  had  birth, 
Where  life  is  spent  in  festive  game  and  ball. 

And  still  the  passing  moments  fleet  in  mirth. 
Here  hoary-headed  Thought  ne'er  comes  at  all, 

Nor  finds  a  place  in  any  bosom.     Dearth, 
Nor  yet  Discomfort,  never  enter  here,  • 

Where  Plenty  fills  her  horn  throughout  the  year. 

*  Here,  where  with  jovial  and  unclouded  brow. 

Glad  April  seems  to  wear  a  constant  smile. 
Troop  boys  and  damsels :  one,  where  fountains  flow^ 

On  the  green  margin  sings  in  dulcet  style; 
Others,  the  hill  or  tufted  tree  below, 

In  dance,  or  no  mean  sport,  the  hours  beguile. 
While  this,  who  shuns  the  reveller's  noisy  cheer. 
Tells  his  love  sorrows  in  his  comrade's  ear. 

'  Above  the  laurel  and  the  pine-tree's  height. 

Through  the  tall  beech  and  shaggy  fir-tree's  spray. 

Sport  little  loves,  with  desultory  flight : 

These,  at  their  conquests  made,  rejoiced  and  gay : 

These,  with  the  well  directed  shaft,  take  sight 

At  hearts ;  and  those  spread  nets  to  catch  their  prey: 

One  wets  his  arrows  in  the  brook  which  winds. 

And  one  on  whirling  stone  the  weapon  grinds.' — 7%, 

After  these  extracts,  we  apprehend  that  we  may  leave  the  (ransT 
later  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  with  perfect  safety ;  we  will  only 
add,  that  we  trust  Mr.  Rose  is  not  wedded  to  his  author  for  better 
for  worse;  and  that  He  will  abstain  from  rendering  into  English  those 
passages,  (few  in  number  and  easily  detached,)  which,  however  tbey 
may  have  been  agreeable  to  the  age  of  Ariosto,  are  very  unfit  foroiif 
own,  or  for  any.  Unfortunately  for  Italy,  the  desolation  occasion^ 
by  the  great  plague,  so  signally  felt  at  Florence,  was  the  least  of 
the  evils  it  produced.  That  total  disorganization  of  society  wbicb 
attended  and  followed  it,  left  the  viler  passions  of  men  without  a 
check,  and  the  writings  of  the  period  did  not  escape  the  general- 
infection.  Boccaccio  published  his  Decameron  soon  after  that 
dismal  event,  and  his  licentious  scenes  were  probably  in  part  8Uf>» . 
plied  to  him  by  those  licentious  times,  and  were,  at  any  rate,  in  \ 
strict  conformity  with  the  prevailing  taste.  Had  his  work  betrayed 
less  talent,  it  might  have  sunk  into  that  oblivion  which  is  the  lot  of 
books  that  have  nothing  but  their  vice  to  recommend  them ;  as  it 
was,  it  has  tended  to  impart  to  much  of  the  literature  of  Italy,  (and 

not 
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not  of  Italy  only,)  a  loose  and  profligate  character,  and  Arioslo  haa 
received  and  propagated  the  mora)  contagion.  Still  it  is  satisfactory 
to  tind  that,  towards  tlie  close  of  life,  he  appenrs  to  have  had  some 
misgivings  of  heart  upon  this  score.  Kuscellai  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  a  printed  copy  of  the  Orlando  in  the  hands  of  Galeasao  Ariosto, 
the  poet's  brother,  containing  in  the  margin  corrections  fur  a  future 
edition  by  Litdovico  himself — that  amongst  these  he  observed  a 
pen  drawn  across  two  of  the  most  indecent  stanzas  (which  he  spe- 
cifies)— and  that  asterisks  were  marked  against  a  whole  tale,  as  if 
for  its  omission.  We  have  thrown  out  this  caution,  (needlessly  we 
hope,)  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  would  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  a)ri/i«^  what  is  profligate,  do  not  feel  the 
same  scruple  about  Irans/ating  it.  Quod  fucis  per  alterum  facis 
per  te  ipsum,  is,  however,  good  in  morals  as  in  law. — We  repeat, 
that  we  hope  this  caution  is  needless,  that  Mr.  Rose  will  nut  sully 
his  pages  with  that  which  he  would  be  unwilling  should  meet  the 
eye  of  tlie  woman  he  respects  or  loves — that  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  praise  of  h.iving  improved  the  literature  of  his  country 
without  having  ofTended  its  morals,  and  of  having  won  a  chaplet  of 
that  cliaste  laurel  which  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of  Him 
'  who  formeth  the  thunder.' 


Akt.  III. —  I.  Recollections  uf  the  Peninsula.    By  the  Author  of 

Sketches  of  ludia.     8vo.  pp.  269.      183J. 
2,  Campaign  of'  the  Leji  71'ing  of  the  Jlllied  Army,  in  the  Wes- 
tern Pyrenees  and  Honl/i  of  France,  in  the   Years  1813-14; 
under  Field-Marshal  the  Marquess  of  fVel/ington.     Illustrated 
by  a  detailed  Plan  of  the  Operativm,  and  numerom  Plates  of 
Mountain  and  River  Scenery,  drawn  and  etched  by  Captani 
Batty,  of  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards,  F.R.S.,  8tc.  &c.     4to, 
pp.  1S5.     182o. 
'IS/'E    combine  these  works  in  the  same  Article,  because  they 
'  '      atford,    when   taken    together,  an   almost   unbroken  series 
of  lively  and  natural  sketches  of  the  warfare  in  which  the  British 
peninsular  army  was  engaged  ;  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  thrown ;  and  of  the  beautiful  and 
tuagnificent  scenery  through  which  the   military  operations  were 
conducted,  from  the  middle  of  the  campaign  of  180y  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  to  the  termination  of  the  struggle  on  the  plalus  of 
Languedoc.     The  authors  uf  both   volumes    are   evidently    men 
of  education  and  intelligence  ;  young,  enthusiastic,  and  ardent  iu 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession  ;    quick  and  observant  in  noting 
the  peculiarities   of  the    various    situations   in    which    they  were 
placed,    and    always   disposed  to    pour  the    warm   colourmg   of 

a  vouthful 
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a  youthful  and  vigorous  imagination  over  the  sombre  realiriea  of  i 
life  of  hardship  and  danger.  Yet  they  are  of  very  different  cfafarae- 
ter  and  pretensions.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the '  RecollectioQi* 
aspires  only  to  '  relate  what  he  saw,  thought,  and  felt,  as  a  matt^ 
a  traveller,  and  a  soldier,  for  five  interesting  years;'  be  gmb 
no  regular  memoir  of  the  operations  of  the  conflicting  anpicfi^ 
and  displays  little  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  departments  of 
his  profession.  He  describes — and  apparently  ^nshes  to  descriK)e— * 
nothing  beyond  the  part  which  a  regimental  officer  could  act,  and 
the  view  which  he  might,  under  common  circumstances,  and  wilh^ 
out  much  exertion,  enjoy  of  the  great  events  passing  around  biaii 
To  the  general  reader,  however,  the  charm  of  these  *  RecollecttoBsT 
will  not  be  the  less  because  they  are  interrupted  by  no  tecbnieil 
details,  and  burthened  with  none  of  those  tactical  dissertatioBi 
which  can  interest  only  the  professional  student.  TheyoflM 
a  genuine,  animated  description  of  the  life  which  a  soldier  leaA 
in  the  field;  they  bring  before  us  all  the  pleasures,  the  privi^ 
tions,  the  adventures,  even  the  feelings,  which  belong  to  such  ri 
life;  and  they  abound  moreover  with  the  naivet6  of  a  frank  ami  en- 
thusiastic spirit  upon  which,  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  new  and 
busy  career,  every  object  and  every  occurrence  impressed  surprifle, 
and  curiosity  and  delight.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  amused  and 
pleased  with  the  writer.  His  generous  sentiments  so  well  be- 
come the  English  soldier  and  gentleman,  his  principles  are  all  so 
evidently  in  their  right  places^  and  he  retains,  with  a  romantic 
tinge  of  character,  so  much  of  that  early  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  which  a  few  years  of  experience  are  too  often  calcu- 
lated to  sober,  that  we  thoroughly  respect  him,  even  while  we  are 
tempted  to  smile  at  the  boyish  enthusiasm  which  breathes  tbroagh 
his  pages. 

Captain  Batty,  on  the  other  hand,  obtrudes  on  us  less  of  Im 
personal  identity  and  feelings,  and  more  of  tlie  deeply  interestsnf 
and  momentous  actions  which  were  in  progress  around  him;  Hjb 
evinces  a  refined  yet  passionate  taste  for  the  beauties  of-natiirei  an 
energetic  and  cultivated  mind,  and  a  keen  relish  for '  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  w*ar  ;*  but  he  ever  appears  more  m  earnest 
than  the  author  of  the  '  Recollections'  iu  the  real  business  of  hb' 
vocation.  The  other  seems  to  love  the  profession  for  its  romance^ 
but  he  for  its  science.  We  find  him  joining  the  Foot  Guards  in  the 
Pyrenees  as  an  ensign,  and,  at  once,  preparing  his  own  militaiy 
surveys  of  the  country,  tracing  every  operation  of  the  army  as  me^ 
thodically  as  he  would  seat  himself  to  a  study,  and  entering  intx> 
the  scientific  observation  of  every  movement  as  if  he  had  grovwf 
old  in  twenty  campaigns.  His  narrative  of  operations, — and  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  them  which  was  entrusted  to  the  firsC 

division 
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division  of  infantry  wherein  he  served — is  always  clear,  full,  and 
unaffected  i  aud  he  has  illustrated  the  whole  by  sii  excellent  plan  on 
a  good  scale  of  the  country  frum  the  Bidassoa  to  Bayoniie,  on 
which  the  principal  encounters  of  the  combatants  are  very  distinctly 
marked.  But,  while  thus  occupied  in  the  immediate  object  of  war- 
fare, and  in  the  improvement  of  his  professional  acquirements,  he 
also  found  leisure,  in  the  intervals  between  his  duties  in  the  field, 
to  gratify  an  inclination  for  calmer  pursuits.  He  has  studded  his 
volume  with  judicious  and  entertaining  notices  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  sublime  and  picturesque  features  of  the  mountain  regions 
in  which  lie  was  quartered ;  and  he  has  thus  relieved  much  of  the 
tedium  attendant  on  the  perusal  of  the  mere  military  details  of  which 
his  book  is  otherwise  composed.  The  numerous  etchings  which 
he  has  given  from  his  own  landscape  sketches  are  highly  creditable 
to  his  taste  and  inikislry,  and  well  calculated  to  support  the 
reputation  of  a  name  already  rendered  familiar  to  the  lover  of 
art,  by  his  beautiful  views  of  French  and  German  scenery.  But 
it  is  lime  to  enter  on  our  own  campaigning ;  which  we  shall 
do  tirst  with  the  lively  author  of  the  '  Recol  Feet  ions,'  accompanying 
him  until  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  just  at  the  period 
when  our  young  guardsman  opens  his  military  career. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  I8O9,  that  the  lirsC  of  these  writers, 
tlien  a  subaltern  officer  of  infantry,  embarked  at  Portsmouth  to 
follow  bis  regiment  which  had  already  soiled  for  Portugal ;  and  a. 
prosperous  breeze  soon  bore  him  to  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  near  which 
he  found  his  corps  encamped.  The  delighted  feelings  with  which 
he  gazed  on  the  new  and  striking  scenes  that  surrounded  him  on 
landing,  are  expressed  with  all  the  freshness  of  early  remembrance. 
'  The  appearance  of  every  tiling  around  me  was  so  totally  novel, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  singular,  yet  pleasing  im- 
pression produced  on  my  mind.    To  find  myself  walking  amid  a  con- 

I  course  of  people,  differing  in  feature,  complexion  and  dress,  so  widely 
from  the  natives  ofEngland  ;  to  hear  the  continued  sound  of  a  language 
1  could  not  understand;  and  to  find  myself,  Ihuugli  a  youthful  foreigner, 
aa  object  of  notice  and  respect,  as  a  British  officer,  was  at  once  strange 
and  delightful.  The  picturesque  dress  of  the  common  peatants;  the 
long  strings  of  loaded  mules ;  the  cabriolets ;  the  bullock  cars,  as  rude 
and  ancient  in  their  consiruction,  as  those  in  the  frontispiece  to  the 
Georgics  of  the  oldest  Virgils;  the  water-carriers;  the  lemonade-sellers; 
and,  above  all,  the  monks  and  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  orders:  the 
style  of  the  houses,  the  handsome  entrances,  the  elegant  balconies,  the 
rare  and  beautiM  plants  arranged  in  them,  all  raised  round  me  a  scene 
which,  real  as  it  was,  seemed  almost  the  deception  of  a  theatre.  la 
ihe  small  square  of  San  Paulo  we  stopped,  and  breakfasted  in  a  light, 
cheerful  room,  which  looked  out  on  the  quay.     Here,  while  sipping  ^ 

I       my  coffee,  I  commanded  a  view  of  the  noble  harbour,  crowded  with  ^| 
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.,v«ueU;  while  many  pilot  and  fishing  bhrks,  with  their  Ui^e,  l>An4h'nftie 
X^tine  uiU,  were  coming  up  or  going  duwn  the  river;  and,  nearer  IJie 
phont,  hundredi  of  stnatl  neat  boats,  with  ivliitc  or  painted  awnings,  wt^re 
transporting  passengers  from  one  quay  tr>  aiitiiher,  or  to  iho  mortt  distak 
suburbs  of  Alcantara  and  Bcleni.  The  whole  of  ibia  picture  was  li^ht^ 
lip  b^  &  sun,  such  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  southern  climate,  (trhl 
ip  bright,  that  it  appeared  to  animate  every  thing  on  w!uch  it  shonp. 
[qmedistcly  under  the  window  of  our  cafT-,  some  Moorish  porters,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Lislran,  were  occupied  in  (heir  surprising 
labqun.  Their  Herculean  frames,  small  turbans,  and  striking  featuN^, 
land  their  prodigious  exertions  in  lifting,  and  carrying  immcns^'  q.Vil 
weighty  packages,  presenieil  us  with  a  new  und  uncommon  ^Ct-nc.  "My 
mind  noturalty  reverted  to  that  era  in  past  ages,  when  iheie  MotfriftCT, 
now  so  degraded,  and,  poliiicaliy  considered,  so  insignificant,  sivaV^d 
the  sceptre  of  this  beauteouv  land,  aiul  when,  (loiii  the  very  so^iyfte.lo 
the  mouth  of  the  golden  Tugus,  the  crescent  wns  iriiimpttsnllyTdB- 
playeJ.  We  proceeded^  immediately  ,b rit-i;  brcHkra-.i,  to  luke  a  itirvfy 
pf  the  city";  and, 'ascending  a  very  sleepj  i!ii..u^h  wcH-buill  street,  intiie 
our  way  to  the  church  of  San  'lloque\  Sly  .Tttcntion  iva^  arreilecl  in 
.paisiuE  ibe  magnificent  house.'br'  rather  llie  imlL^ct.'  of  the  Euran  Quih- 

_.M|a,  by  the  sight  of  one  of  those  laVjev^hiup^  of  be--ars,  so  cuminon 

,  ia  this  country.  Round' the  gati:\^?^■,  am]  undt'i'  ihe  »:ills  of  this 
mansion,  they  lay,  indolently  str^lcted  mit,  iind  'inly  implnrei!  o'ur 
f;harity  by  exlen<liug  the  band.  'TtJ'l'[>.1n\v,  iiTiil'iniiiiirt'tiiic  us,  was  an 
uyertipn  they  never'dreanied  of;  Und'Jn  this  la^t  pHrticular,  ihey  must 
})e  allowed,  to  irritate  a  passenger  far  lesi,  than  [hf  siurdj  iwggdw  occa- 
u^^BJly  met  with  in  London,  and  thb  mure  nnmeruus  sttarnis,' wh^h 
ifXK*^  lialf  ^he  towns  in  Ireland.'— pp.  5,  7.  '       \ .— h- 

,,,., After  4  mantU  h«d  been   fM^eA  at  tUe.cainfiia^r  Umn 

'  in.carel^M  gaiety  and  in  the.  .indMlg^ncc  o£  ii°tip'iff.  yyTttH'^^tiy* 
impatience  of  our  ReniiiusQ«nt  to  enter  om  lii«  pi<ifn|iiniini||[iinnii 
1MB' gratified  by  an  order  for  the  regiment. ta  joisiitM  utf^^^ta 
acfiTely  engaged  oil  the  frontiers,  of  Spam,  .after  hanta^idiVilHi  the 
Frencl)  put  of  Porttigdi  We. cannot  fultow'tbeiivmtwftii'hii 
;  '|^et«:hes  of  the  country  through  which-  lie'inhn5HMf,>(JMiVlM|y  «l« 
fiver  animated  and  pleasirtg:  Tii6  bivoiwck^,' ttte-diHdlilgHtaifHlnll 
ity  which  it  was  varied,  and  the  interval  of  rejttiskr'^HIfclf^'^Wip 
) f:ouLd . afford,  have  alt  equally  their  charms 'fdf"t(i(^%h^2|^wt|d 

,»oWwr..'  ."\'.:'^."Z:.j^>.,-.^ 

■''' W«  bivouacked  daily. '  It  itapleaHngsightJo  wt  pycoliiiwtWWC 
;  at: ka  balling  ground.  The  camp  is  genenilly,«wrk«d  out(.:ifi.pitC:^y- 
'StaMe*  allow  of  it,,  on  .the  edge  of  tome  «va(>4i;andj)eBT.«  Hy^jir 
atraam.  The.  troeps  are:hatted  in. open  culttmn^,  arma.piledr  juqufjts 
Md  goardi  paraded  and  postodi  and,  in  two  minutes,  aiL<NilP^H#t 
home.  Some  fetch  lai^e  stones  to  form  fire-plac^;  oth^n  biury.fiff 
with  canteens  and  kettles  for  water,  while  the.  wood  resounds  ivith  Jo^ 
blows  of  the  bill-hook.  Dispersed,  under  the  more  distant  trees,  yoif 
aee  the  olficers ;  some  dressing,  some  nrranging  a  few  boughsto  shelter 
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lliem  by  night;  others  kindling  llieir  own  fires;  while  Ibe  most  active 
are  seen  relurnlng  from  ibe  village,  laden  with  bread,  or  rrom  some 
(lockof  {;oats,  feeJing  near  us,  will)  asuppiy  of  new  milk.  How  oflen, 
under  some  spreading  cork-lrce,  which  offered  sliaile,  shelter,  and  ftiel, 
have  I  taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night!  and  here,  or  hy  some 
gurgling  stream,  my  bosom  fanned  by  whntever'nir  was  stirring,  made 
my  curdcss  toilet,  and  sat  down  with  men  I  both  liked  and  cslwmed, 
to  a  coarse  but  wliolesomB  meal,  seasoned  by  hunger  and  by  chetrfuIncBs. 
The  rude  simplicity  of  this  life  I  found  most  [ileasing.  An  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nuture,  I  was  glad  to  move  and  dwell  smid  her  grandeit 
scenes,  Ktaote  from  cities,  und  unconnected  with  what  is  called  society. 
Her  mountains,  her  forests,  and,  sometimes,  her  bare  and  bladelesi 
plains,  yielded  me  a  passing  home;  her  rivers,  streams,  and  springs, 
cooled  my  brow,  and  HJlayed  my  thirst.  The  inconvenience  of  ohb 
camp  tauaht  me  lo  eiyoy  the  next;  and  I  learned  (a  slrjnge  lesson  for 
the  thoughtless !)  that  wood  and  water,  shade  and  grass,  were  luxuries, 
1  saw  th(!  Bun  set  every  evening;  I  saw  him  rise  again  each  morning 
in  all  his  majesty,  and  I  felt  that  my  very  existence  was  a  blessing. 
Strange,  indeed,  to  observe  how  soon  men,  delicately  brought  up,  can 
enure  themselves  lo  any  thino.  Wrapt  in  a  blanket,  or  a  cloak,  the 
head  reclining  on  a  atone  or  aKnapsack,  covered  by  the  de\vs  of  night, 
or  drenched  perhaps  by  the  thunder-shower,  sleeps  many  n  youth,  to 
whom  the  carpetied  chamber,  the  curtained  couch,  and  the  bed  of 
down,  have  been  from  infancy  familiar,' — pp.  42,  43. 

*  ^Vith  a  small  advauced  guard  I  entered  Golegio  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  hut  as  early  matin-bell  was  suramonmg  the  inhabitants  to 
prayers.  The  attendance  on  public  worship  throughout  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  extremely  regular,  and  no  occuptition  or  manner  of  life  is 
suffered  to  interfere  with  this  sacred  duty.  To  mass  go  the  muleteers 
before  they  load  iheir  (rain;  and  from  the  door  of  the  chapel  the  pea- 
sants sally  forth  lo  iheir  dully  labour.  The  very  changing  of  nighp 
into  day,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  heal,  carried 
wiih'it  (he  charm  of  novelty.  I  was  well  lodged,  and  hospitably  treated, 
in  a  humble  but  clean  cottage,  and  with  the  night  again  set  forward.' 

'  This  march,  and  the  following,  our  route,  which  passed  by  Punhete 
to  Abrantes,  led  us  often  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
'tbrou^  villages  built  on  ilie  very  edge  of  the  river.  A  clear  bright 
■ilver  moon  lighted  our  silent  path;  not  a  lamp  burning  in  any  of  the 
'cottages;  not  a  human  voice  to  be  heard;  not  a  sound,  save  the  dull 
tread  of  our  weaiy  men,  and  the  gentle  lone  in  which  the  waters  told 
iheir  ceaseless  flow.  The  moon-beams  which  played  upon  the  bright 
arms  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  shone  also  on  the  glistening  nets  of  th^ 
peaceful  titherman,  which  hung  spread  upon  the  rocks  near  his  deserted 
bark.  All  within  these  humble  dwellings  was  repose,  and  their  happy 
inmates  slumbered  s^veeily,  unconscious  that  the  tide  of  war  (harmless 
and  friendly  indeed  to  them,  yet  bearing  on  its  ^¥ave  not  only  youth, 
ambition,  and  courage,  but  perfiaps,  evfii  ferocity  and  trimej  rolled, 
jn  the  dead  ol' night,  past  the  vine-clad  walls  of  their  defenceless  coti,' 
—pp.  38,  39- 

voL.  \xx.  NO.  tix.  E  '  Whenever 
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'  Vniererer  ws  remained  &  week  or  a  fortnight  ttktionuyjlhy  si 
who  folluwed  the  Army  overtook  and  opened  tneir  Mni|M>i«ry  ilka 
the  lowiu  near  us,  or  in  our  very  camps;  and  tbua  we  wercofwi^M 
though  desriyi  supplied  with  many  coinrorbs  luclt  ai  te«,  tufffi ' 


wiuts,  Kgnr^  &c.  Id.  these  sort  of  camps,  we  felt  two  if^.,, 
allowj  boultf)^uid  the  society  or  womtin.  It  is  iruu  llutii(.^i'^)^,,^„ 
we  never  eiyoyetl  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  Pet^tiou^ 
quarters  we  could  often  procure  a  few  odd  volumes  of  uuni  it  K.— ,~, 
uhick  served  to  be^uilf:,  and  often  usefully  to  occutJy'otir'tiU^dft 
for  female  lociety  you  frequently  met  with  agfeeal^Ie  Und  itifiAafi)^ 
^rU  in  your  billet.  Indeed  I  remember  at  Tortalei^re  We  ■i.tM  Vi1» 
quent  the  grate*  of  th«  ouuneries,  and  all  ibe  listers  M.-t;nied  fluttered 
by  our  attentiom.  A  military  band  wiu  ol'ien  brought  ilo^yu  ,^o^|^ 
outer  court  of  their  wcred  prisoiu,  for  their  amiueineiiti.aiuj  tOJMjV'^ 
the  officers  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  convent  parlours,  talking  ]W[i|Ji^^ 
nuns,  whom  h  double  row  of  thick  gmlln^  30  contrived  tbajjait^giij^ 
only  shake  hands  In  the  ijwce  betwtian  thu  |wo  runs,  j«piir>iU<t,frnja 
Aeir  ^y  innamoratos.  Soni«  of  these  uafurlunaies  were,  ypung  ,^ 
engaging;  one,  a  pretty  inlQiestiD9.g)t1(  ip  tli&conveiil  of  Santa  ClI^, 
died  before  we  left  the  city.  She  wqs  puteiotiately  in  lo)>e  with  a 
British  officer,  who  was  biOMelf  at  the  time  much  alfected  by  her  1041. 
I  conudered  her  defltkn  iner^.i  for  sh^  mutt  have  eilht:r  lived  a  life 
of  hopeless  misery, or  dared  to ituiidatiwtder  tlie  sacful  tie  ubicli  bouud 
kir  bo  her  country,  her  finmfly^  audiber  convent,  and  huv«  siirviieil, 
pciteps, after  all,  the  nt]f:maa.)o  niuchilio  ha4su  iki»ft^3^jffs§a 
birth/— pp. 93— 99.  .  ;     ,.     .,.r    ....  .jV 

lie  entrance  of  hia  regiment  ifito  Spain  (too iMe,  raa^Uytiie 
cttagrin  of  our  author  and  his  comradn,  to  join  in  the  <h>iieit't>f 
Totavera)  affords  him  Uie  occasion'  for  some  enttrtaiAiw'|iiitMfajes 
ofSpanith  costumes; — for  these  however  we  must  /^(^imf'l'mbl- 
'lO;iiu  littlje  volunfe.  He  pafsed  hut  a  very  few  months  it^^'^^^ 
'fiatrwnadura ;  but  it  is  surprising  bow  readily  he ''leem'fjcx, 
OBtma^ztd  himself  amoi)g  the  inhabitants,  .avd^liQ)W,4lun( 
caught  tha  peculiar  and,  interesting  .features  of  llieir.:.fwi  _ 
Putting  asi^  the  drarm  that  attadies  to  tlie  DBrriti«6  ef  jt  ^jsiwv 
soldier,  unaffectedly  recalling  the  vicisiiitades  of  a^  Iife.>iwlticb.i)ie 
loved,  there  is  so  much  trtiUi  and  nature  about  hii  atwountiof  this 
people  and  scenery  of  the  Penrnsula,  that  we  really  fiud  hin!i  as 
agreeable  informant  than  half  the  professed  travdlers  who  im 


the  press  with  their  'tours'  and  'residents.'  The  enjoyiti^ 
which  he  knew  how  to  extract  from  every  thing  aroun^  £mi;^Ms 
interrupted,  in  the  autumn  of  ISOy,  by  a  vibtent'  fit  of  illtiesi, 
and  lie  was  ordered  by  the  medical  officers  to  Lisbon  (ox  ther^d- 
very  of  his  health.  Early  in  1810,  he  again  joined  Ae  artn^  tia 
the  frontier,  where  the  troops  remained  stationary  for  several' 
months,  until  they  b^an  to  retire  through  Portugal,  before  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

We 
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We  pass  over  the  remaining  events  of  the  year;  the  occupation 
of  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  our  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent retreat  of  ihe  baffled  enemy  to  the  contiiies  of  PuiLugal. 
lb  the  campaign  of  1811  our  author's  regiment  was  attached  to  the 
c.orps  d'arm^e,  which  operated  in  Spanish  Eslreniadura  uodcr  Lord 
Beresford,  and  subsequently  under  Lord  Hill.  The  afl'an-  of  cavalry 
at  Caoipo  Mayor  on  the  36th  of  March  uas  (he  6rst  occurrenfce 
of  interest  (with  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Buzaco)  which  he 
witnessed;  and  he  has  preserved  two  Hltle  circumstances  con- 
iiecied  with  it,  which  we  bball  give  in  his  own  words. 

'  I  remember  well,  among  ilie  events  of  this  day,  having  remarked 
one  fine  msnty  corpse  very  parireularly ;  il  lay  a  few  yards  from  the 
Tuad-side;  alutie,  naked,  the  faoe  und  breaM.  downwards,  and  on. tike 
back  of  the  head  a  deep  and  frightful  cleft,  inflicted  by  the  sabre  j-fttl 
around  the  spot  where  it  lay  the  ground  was  deeply  indented  wiiiithe 
print'of  hoi'se^'  fi-et,  who  appeared  to  have  gone  over  it  ai  a  fufiou^ 
l^ce.  Tlie  aby  was  cloudy,  and  the  wind  high ;  (he  body  w^  cold 
and  [lale,  the  fine  formed  limbs  were  stiff  and  motionless;  tlio  spirit, 
which  *aa  nnrmaied  it,  not  an  hour  btfore,  had  indeed  (ted  ■  J-ei,  I 
know  not  how  rt  was,  Ibe  very  curpse'made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  and 'seemed  10  stifter,  it  looked  so  comfortless,  so  hiitnhW,  »o 
deserted.  Ail  English' dragoon,  leading  a  wounded  horse,  and-con- 
dnning  two  prisoner^  one  of  whom  bad  sabre  cuts  on  the  cheekiaAd 
shoulder,  passed  rhewhiiet'W^  coninmplaiing  this  scene.  "  DOiwu 
recollect,"  said  I,  "  friend,  what  took  place  here!'  "  Yes,  sir.;,  ibey 
shewed  us  a  tront  here,  wid  w«  ch9irged,Aii^  idrove  thcinj  ,^ii('this 
man,  wlio  was  an  oHicer,  trged  to  ^ally  (ht-'m,  and  was  cat  duwn.Vy.^ur 
ailjutant,  ps  I  think!"  Ai  this  'raomeiit,  mie  of  lUe  French  Ijorsfemen, 
leaJiin'gdowni  (jxclaimed,  "  C'tst  le  colonel."  "  Comment  dlEMU?" 
saul  tilt;  of^er.  "  CVsl  blen  liii,"  said  his  comrade;  "  "i!  'e'st  "rniift, 
J\iiy  qii'lrStljit'b^aveSoldit;  ce  vilain  chartpde  batifilte  nVit'pss  Hffilie 
■d'on'tefVicfini^^  'Th<^  passed  on.  What ! '  this'carcrisi;,  Oh  Whith 
'thi^^ii^tveV^'^lr^ady  settling,  which  \ky,  all  spurned  and  blood^smhted 
oil  ftie'  rude  AttA'  prickly  heatb,  had  been,  but  one  short  hour  before,  a 
-  than  olrank,'£[)rtune,  courage,  whose  voice  breathed  command,  ivhbse 
'eye  glanced  (ire,  whose  arm  shook  d etiu nee  i— even  so,  such  is  w^r.' 

f  Tbe  KMoe  dt^  a. young  French  oiKcer  was  lakei)  by  the  fallLug  of 
-his  horse;  hp  wpS  of  the  compagnied'tlite  of  tbe  twenty;sisth  dragoons; 
,a  haftdsome  yoolh,  with  a  fine  fair  complexion  ;  a  serjeaut  eaciirtfd 
him  iiasl  our  column,  which  was,  at  the  time,  halted,  I  siiall  iiever 
forget  the  niottifitd  and  mournful  dejection  of  his  countenance':  he 
suffered  (he  bridle  of  his  horse  to  hang  on  its  neck,  and  sat  in  the  Saddle, 
thoughtfully  ciireless.  As  he  passed  us,  some  of  our  oRScers  nioted 
their  bats  to  liim;  he  returned  iheir  salute,  laVlng  off  his  I  a  rg^  bear- 
skin cap  with  much  grace  ;  but  I  could  see  ihat  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  A  very  few  yards  behind  us,  be  had  to  pass  a  Portugjieze 
column,  whose  officers  crowded  forward  (o  look  at  him,  with  a  sdri  of 
triumphant  turioaity;  though  bis  back  was  (o  me,  I  saw  (hat  this 
I',  '1  awakened 
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awakened  all  his  pride  and  spirit,  for  he  placed  himself  erect  in -hi« 
seat,  spurred  and  reined  up  his  horse^  and  rode  slpwly j^,tv^;^% 
by  ihem.  Two  days  after  the  affair,  a  flag  of  trucp  fame.to.^yi^^ 
bring  ibis  young  man  some  baggage  and  money.  The  FriBii{;fi  .^^j^^^ 
who  cahic^  rtfinained  with  his  young  friend  for  half  an  ^hj^qrij^)]^)^ 
offl<^rs'  guardTToom^  at  one  of  the  barriers.  .  Tbo  trump^tf^i  ^fr»  IR- 
conf pwiwci' 1J10  dug  was  a  vieux  moustache,  of  about,  losty^u^j^^  ^ 
ob«vwtfoiiif/of  .liMieiuy  years*  service  on  bis  arm. .  Thiai^fi^,frlyf|ii^ 
iwQ  (rifiiida  icaiiHs  au^  awl  iJbe  captain  mounted,. ppde  up.49:^be  jffimw 
ollioeffrftu4. cordial^  grasping  bis  band,  put  into  it,a.p^uu^.pf,:n^^pe]L 
and  rode  off,  Tfre  pur^,  I  found,  had  been  m^iJ^lh>^WW&iinf 
privates  of  the  compagnie  d  elite,  who  had  charged  tlw^  0)4  tr^^jpfi^ 
with  its  delivery.  'Jliis  was  too  strong  a  testimony^.  bcjlir.pf^.tJb^  jj^ifpr 
biUty  and  gallantry  of  tbis  youth,  not  to  create  a  f^iE^;ii^ti$gi9rL>qM' 
rest  for  hin^;  and  it  was  sorrowful  to  tbink,  that  he  m\^^,fi3e^qmfij^ 
for  y«8ri»  perhaps,  to  pine  away  at  some  dei)6t  of  prifion|er^rin,j^f^ 
land ;  his  professional  hopes  and  prospects-  Uasted,  and  j^tt^bnijj^^ 
'seasop  of  bis  life  chilled  by  poverty,  and  Consun>ed  by  inact)gn.^B^ 

143-146.  • .  /•*  ..;,  ., 

Our  author  was  afterwards  present  at  the  first  and'tnuniCGitosM 
siege  of  Badajoz,  fit  the  battle  trf'  Atbiih^ray  and  at  the  surprize  of 
General  Giranfs  divisiot}  at  A^^/'e  MoK^^-  Pf^  ^be  seponid 
of  these  events  lie  l^s 'dtt^m|)^H  a  ^ebeVdl  descrilptb^^ 
could  willingly  have  spared,  fpr'  ri( 'is  as  clr^^  confused 'and  iwii^ 
resting  as  the  worst  penned 'offiiciiiy  diqipat'cti;  but  the, account/]^ 
his  personal,  share  in  the  batiie  is  of  another  dii^'racter,  affd!  tdd 
with  all  his  cufitoniaryaQiaiatiQiit    ,= 

<  We  stood  to  our  arms  ah  hour  befope  breiik  of  day :  it  wii'llKSf- 
liant  sigbti  at  8an-ri$^,  to- see  thewhble  of  the  Frerich  earabyiinoi 
along  the  plains  btiC4n  ii«horttiiiie>  tbcy  retired  into  the  wnkxijllei ' 
their  piquets  as  before.  The  battalion  being  dismissed,  Ijibityikfa 
and  immediately  afterwards  sdt  out  to  walk  tpfwskfdsr  the  Sfaniskjirdifi, 
little  dreaming,  that  day,  of  a  general* action. \  Dut.the(Sf7Uiy,o0ai4Mr 
shots  caused  me  to  return ;  ahd  1  found  oUv  jiiie  getting  haalilj^t  nQifier 
arms,  and'  saw  the  enemy  in  motion.  The  prelude  of  skirmisbingildkKry 
about  an  hour  and  a  hiilf,  and  our  divtision  lost  a  few  aien/  (jy'fMldolh 
gun-shot ;  all  tbis  time  we  were  standing  at  ease^  and  part  6f  tfiestpixM 
to  a  heavy,  chilling,  and  comfortless  rain^  SoundB,^h(^w<etor,  wbiijji 
breathed  all  tbe  fierceness  of  battle,  soon  reached  us ;  ^'e  cowthuwil 
rolling  of  musketry^  accomfpanied  by  loud  and  repeated -diidbargc^iitf 
cannon  00  our  extreme  right,  told  us,  convincingly,^  tdi^t  the  TdiJ^attii^k 
was  in  that -qoarteri  The  brigades  of  our  division  ^i^ere  succMsiifety 
called  to  support  \L  We  formed  -in  open .  colunm  of  ooriipsbies-  afc  ball^ 
distance,  and  nkyved  'in  rapid  double-quick  .to  ithe'scene  ofdactibft.  /*€ 
remeitaber  well,  as  wt  'm^MroddQ'waili^cotudDn,  shot  andsbeil  Atiwxi\rcr 
and  through  it  in  cfuick  .sudressionf  ^e  sudtaiaed  Ihtle  injury  from 
eifHer ;  but  a  captain  bf  theCw^y^niilthihaol  beendreadi'uUy  Ictceratetl 
by  a  Imlly  and  lay  directly  in  ciuivpatb.<  }V!ie' 'passed  clostf  to  him,  and 
,  ■'    ■■■/■■      •».*.■■■•"         ■'    '.        ■'.',■  he 
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lJi'lU#'u^Tnii'afiJ  Ihe  heart-rending  tone  in  wtiich  he  cnllurf  to  tit 
fitr'ftsViir/or  lb  kill  him,  I  shall  never  forget.  He  lay  alone,  and  ne 
^liij^'iTti  hnitioli.Rna  coult!  givt  him  no  succour ;  fiirou  ihis  trying  day, 
s'wfKwrtheVviinnilti!  as  coulti  not  walk  lay  unatleniletl  where  ihey  felt : 
iiH  Wiifh'iil-rJiKriilt.lrUggle;  eveiy  arm  waa  iVniiteil  in  ihi-  fieM.  When 
Wi  ^rttcil  Tlt«ir  (ti*'di  scorn  filed  and  rettritig  Spaniards,  linj  t'ofmed'our 
ItWe^'Iti' fidvirrtt;!!  thfough  ihem  towards  the  enemy,  a  very  noble-kxibing 
yuunii  'Spiini»h'  <*fficer  iwh:  »ip  to  me,  ami  llegsed  me,  wrth  a  »brt  of 
piWtf^  and  liC^ve  anxiety,  in  explain  to  the  En^iah,  that  hh  couuiry- 
ttihi''W(.'reon(!vre(l  to  retire,  hut  were  nut  (lying.  Just  as  our  line  had 
liniWH-iy  'clirtit*  (Ite  'SpaniartlB,  the  smoliy  shroUd  of  batlic  was,  by  the 
il!|{;l;c™8'tff'lhL''fifC,  ft'r  urre  minute  blown  aside,  and  gave  to  our  rlew 
tHt-  FVenai''5A;iliiaW<^ps,  llleir'  arms,  and  iho  whole  aspect  trf  their 
'fWWwW'WiMW;  'JtViis  a  momentary,  but  a  grand  sight;  a.  fithivy 
iaM)!lH!H!i*''ur!,'ihililic-'aai(iti  (.'hvelopcd  us,  and  few  objects  could  be  dis- 
'^^i^Vsif'tfllJtiont'iliStiVictlj':'  Tlie  coolest'and  bratisi  soldier,  if  bc'be 
fliltfie'hoiit  ijf  it,  call  niiike  no  calculation  of  time  during  an  engSje- 
tnent.  Inlcrcslcd  and  aiiimaled,  he  marks  not  the  flight  of  (be  hours'; 
i^||t.--l)e  fuuU  tliul, 

;,,    ,.  ,       — ; "  Come  wIkiI  comt  may,  ,.  ,, 

Time  a(ul  the  JKnir  run  Ihmiigh  Ihc  roughest  day."  . 

'This  luuulcLoua  coiHL->l.  of  iiiuskL^Lry  lasted  long.  We  were  "ijie 
WJiole  liiiii;  iivugressively  ailvaiiciii^  upvu  ami  ihakliig  the  enemy';  St 
tfit  iTwtaiiee  of'at'out  l\veiily  yards  I'niiu  them,  (Ve  received  ordm'to 
■aifei^fe^-^^e'iU''aj^L'.'flmite5'cd,aii<l'  twd  our  bayonets 'Ifr ifie 
'Ariril%  pijJilfWfi;'4H.}H'!(-'Bo?y  &f  Hit'  enertiy'i  horsti  was  discistmtd 
under  the  shoulder  of  a  rising  grouHtf;  ftfttdy  to  take  advantage 'oj'ttor 
iiQ])clu<i)Hty,  Aleettdy,  howe^f^f,  hiul  ibe  French  infantry,  alernMd  by 
iHir  pru(KlrBlory:ch««'fc,  which  ulivajtiindi train  the  charge,  brokcn.aod 
llud,,  itUiH^niiig  MoiiJ  gwwaniJ  huwi(2«t»  about  si.My  yards-. from' Iw. 
,U'Im>i  jAieniftde  af'lhuri''c;iV3iIry  not  peiraitdhg  xm  lu  pursuev  vie.  baiwd 
u)itl.ittMciitDfita<tedl<ftrmg  on  iliem.  Tl)«  sluughter  whs  iiolwvlac'aiJuw 
diiiuitlfs.ldtreaiiriil;  lOtery  shot  told  ;  their  ofitcerti  in  vnin  iittcKpliftl 1 1» 
inllly.'lhbm^iitbny'wvuldlnake  noelTurt.  Some-uf  (heir ttrlillM-yt  jiwlaMl, 
[iwk'ttpini'liitant  fiosllion,'  >vhldh  much  annoyvd  our  line;  bud  w»<iid 
motnuvf;  until  we  liad  oKpended  every  rouml  of  oar  utmnunttioii,  and 
ibst^  r«arM;  in  ,tl>e  mtst  perfect  order,  to  a  spot  shellerbi)  fnmk  -tlidr 
'^uiUi  and  lay  ilown  inline,  ready  to  repulse  any  freth  attack  .with  ttie 
'liayohM.  '7^  describe  my  feelings  throughout  this  wild  scetie  with  Hi le- 
'liiy,:wodlil'l>el  itppussilile :  at  intervals,  it. shriek  or  groan  lold  that  men 
tvefu.lkllhig  armiiid  (tie;  but  it  was  ilol  always  that  tfas  tamiilt  gf  the 
jioiitintsuAewl  me  la  mtch  these  sounds,  .A  constant  feelingto'lbe 
denireof  i4i«<tine,  aixt  the  gi-adual  diminalinii  of  our  fronts  more  t^aly 
.lietipoki::  lliU  bavock'  of  death.  As  we  moved,  though  slowly,  ycfrever 
A  little  in  advance, >our  o\va  kiHcd  and  woundnl  lay  behind  us^.bat  we 
arrived  among^  thole  of  the  enemy,  ami  those  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
fallen  iiv  the  Ent  dnsei  i  we  (rod  umimg  ihe'dtad  and  dying,  all  reckless 
nf'tfatni.  But  bow  shall  I  t>ictute'thti  Briliaksoidier  goiug  into  sciionF 
Me  is  neilber  heated  by  brandy,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder,' 
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nor  inflamed  by  the  deadly  feelings  of  revenge;  lie  doed  not  even'|n». 
du1<:e  in  expressions  of  animosity  against  his  foes;  he  mbVH'fiHkfkrdV' 
confident  of  victory,  never  dreams  of  the  possibilTty  of  A^AUti  iM^  '■ 
braves  death  with  all  the  accompanying  horrors  of  laceMtiM  ¥HKliKir<>iii 
ture^iMrth- the  most  cheerful  intrepidity.' — pp.  158 — ifiS;"    -inoiifj  'jotW" 

At  Arroyo  de  Molinos  the  whole  or  nearly  the  n-hoWbf'^MM'^'; 
corps  Were  captured.    What  followed  was  quittf  Freiitfi,''lliMiV''=' 
whimsical  exhibition  of  the  levity  of  spirit  and  tarttmtei'ifiMjf^ 
which  belong  16  the  national  character.     '  ;    .  -i..  ..diun  an? 

VWe  had 
the  French  coli 

the  British  column  also  the  thirty-fourth  negiment'fed  ttle  |^^if,' 
got  quite  mixed  with  the  enemy.     Several  of  the  ¥hrlch  f^flMhf.^it'*' 
they  tendered  their  swords,  embraced  the  officers  of  the  Eiij^lMtf  Jbll^<' 
fourth,  saying, — '  Ah,  Messieurs,  nous  somnies  detMres^  nouftenlblauif' 
du  trente-quatri^me  regiment  tous  deux.'*-^  Vops  (^tes-'de^  braveaJxrHJi 
'  Les  Anglois  se  battent  toujours  avecrlq^autUi  e|  (raiUsat^  Kiea  ii9iv| 
prisoimiers.' — '  Ah,  Messieurs,  la  fortune  de  la  guerre  (ssjt  bien  ^^tjhjy 
cieuae.' — Under  any  circu/nstancesi  boAffsypr  ./fnfortiinate,  this  peo|i|t».|. 
wiH  find  some 
ing  their  fute 
the  readiest  ii  ^ 

which' may  befall  them.     1  Was  on  duty^  ovir  th'6  brisohtrs,  d^'^w  dftg^ 
after  tjie  affair ;  at  the  close  of  the  ^ay'^s  fharcft,  a  chnpAwt^'ilSki^tedk*' 
to  [hem  for  the  night,  and  to  have  seen  them  take 'possessieri  idf  SiV'bMI' 


na^ento  the  altar,  and  the  vohig^urs  to  the.  g^ltery^  InM^P-mwK^ff 
all^lt<:eftthpme--some.,pIayipg  t^%  wnfe,  some  ^ngipg,,^eJ^Mp^J)g,^^ 
— here  ^^imftn. was  performing  puiKh,  \i(ih\ni  aj4j;rfat,c,9pt,,j9rjjj  fmif/^y^ 
dro)kry-r there  again,  gu^jeter.  men.  were  occupiejj.yii^^^^ 
clothes,  or  sbpes,  ^Y^^ile  in  c^e  part  ot  the  ch^pet'a.fiiefr-'ef 


(plied  my  orator,  *  voiis  tne  pdrmettrtu 
suis  de  Paris  m^oie,  et  je  connois  la  guerre.* — ^This- speech^ was  lil|hhi*<'' 
npproved  ;  for  several  vociferated — *  Ah !  oiii,  il  a  raisoo;:  nous  nvon^r). 
6tc  vendus  pai; ce  vilaio  espion.'    *  Nous  aurions.battu  les  Apglciia rdiiMfq 
unoafiaire  rangee«  m^M  certainement,'  said  ray.  jittle  Parisiaii ;— ai^  j^qst^ 
theni  the. rations  making  their  appearauce,  they  al|.hu,rfiedio  t^e  doof, ^^ 
and  .Ringing  some.sQng,  the  chorps  of  which  \v^$  *  SiQ\}hp  s6j^pp,  boiip«i-i 
soijpf  ,*  they  eagerly  took' their  njeat,  and  'set  aj^opt  preparing  it.' — ^pp, 
17(*— 176.  ■      ' 

A  short  absence  in  England^  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year^  to  proceed,  to  the  first  battalion  of  his 
regiment  in  India,  interrupted  the  course  of  our  author's  active 

service ; 
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service^  Uut  'a  fortijiiate  and  viivll  limed  ptH>i^ioUi)u  ,19  a  com- 
pany'restoretl  him  au;iiin  to  the  Peninsula  ill  Augiis/,  l&lS!'  Kt; 
served  with  Lord  Hill's  division  on  the  march  tuwartU  Mndrid,  on^ 
the  reineait  froDinthcuce  to  Ciudad  Kodvigo,  and  again  ou  th^  iHr 
vance  thiotigh  Spahi  in  the  following  year  i  in  the  course  of  whiclf, 
he  MW  present  ut  the  battles  of  Vitturia  and  the  Pyrenees.  I^  t|^ 
latter,  on  the  t^cilh  of  July,  he  was  unfortunately  made  prisoner  m 
conknt^nd  of  a  piquet.  It  will  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of, 
the  iiunierons  extractii  which  we  have  given,  that  he  has  not  Ic(t  Uie 
hist  vcar  of  his  service  devoid  of  many  interesting  particulars,  and 
ilic  account  of  his  capture,  with  which  the  volume  closes,  ia  among 
the  most  striUii]"  Qf  thein.  But  we  must  here,  with  the  general  re- 
petition of  our  testimony  to  tlie  merits  of  hia  narratiie,  be  contented 
to  {tart from  liini,tliat  we  may  not  appear  wanting  iu  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  agreeable  hour  which  we  have  passed  over  the  equally 
attractive  and  more  important  publication  of  Captain  Batty. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  that  this  oflicer, 
willi  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  England,  joined  the  Foot-guards 
(in  the  Spanish  bank  of  the  Bida^aoa.  As  we  before  observed,  he 
had  no  sooner  landed  itiun  his  mmd  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
deeply  and  enlhusiaKtically  iu  wjiching  and  recording  the  progress 
iif  operations.  He  correctly  obst^rves,  that ',  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing together  an  accura,i;e  view  of  military  operations,  and  more 
especially  tliuso  which  arc  carried  on  is  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country,  wliere  the  several  parts  of  an  army  are  frcijuently  separated 
and  hidden  from  cadi  other,  makes  it  Itighly  ik'sirable,  and  indeed 
tssCTitiatly  necessary  for  understanding  the  details  of  any  combined 
nidVtJWenls,  that  officers,  in  every  corps  of  an  army  so  circumstanced, 
shcitiQd'  t3''C'dtixvH  notes  of  such  Occurrences  and  manceut'res  as  may 
falf'^i((!^r  iheir  immediate  bbsprvation.'  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
sii^Kzeand  regret  that.  Of  the  numerous  young  men  uf  intelligence 
an^^t^ivity  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Peninsular  army  at  this 
perJLpd,  there  1iave  hitherto  been  found  none  to  cuiitribnle  their 
share  of  iobs^ryaVlon  towards  a  connected  view  of  30  singular  and 
gloiious  a  campaign.  In  such  mountain-warfare  no  one  eye  can 
trace  the  course  of  detached  and  distant  movements;  and  here  the 
regimental  ofHcer  might  afford  useful  assistance  Inwards  tlie  com- 
pilation «f  a'general  histoty  of  the  war  by  relating  simply  the  cir- 
nrmstaiices  tifat  fell  within  his  immediate  knowledge.  Captain 
Hatty's  ^xam'ple  in  this  respect  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
allwho  shall  nereafter  possess  the  same  opportunities  and  talent. 
He  tells  us,  that  "he  *  determined,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
*  joining  the  Grenadier  Guards  hi  the  field,  to  make  notes  of  all 
occurrences  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place;  and  to  employ 
iiis  leisure  momenta,  wliich  it  will  be  seen  could  not  have  been 
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ipanv,  ill  making  military  siirveyB  trigoiiometncallj  qf-MKt^.pPllliv*' 
(tf'the  country  as  \\*iie  accessible  \  and  alio  in  t^hiim  ,M(fiv|iMrtfr 
the  tiioitt'  remarkable  scenery.'  ,  i.iiii;iu  jJil 

.'  X<>' <^lucii1ale  iha  ofteratiuiis  of  die  left  wing  o^t^,»iljje^i9nll^ 
'M"{i'1)icli  Uie  Guards  In  ttie  fir&t  diviiion  were  BttKj|K^jQiplM> 
Sdtty  lias  c'oihjiilcdj  apparently  from  good  Butborit'Wtifk^niit  IW 
cflbur'ntiil  Mlisfactory  view  of  the  events  of  the  campaigy  i^ilQU, 
fmm  its  opciiii^,  to  the  period  at  which  he  «rriyc4  yt  tfeCjUngBjiBJ 
cbinrtiMicMltis'nci^iiiial  juiirnut.  It  isscaiicrlj  necessary  to  ramukl 
tll^  reader  that  in  tliia  c^inipnigii,  wliicli  Ije<;uii  un  the.  fr(}ntiQ^a.«if 
Pbrtuaiat,  bur  Great  Cuptaiii  liiid  uith  cuii^uui^tesktll  U«u^il)ie 
ifitXWj  s  line  of  delVncf  on  Uie  DotirO;  routed  ihe^r  maintWRIlitat 
tlie^ineniorablc  butlli-  f>r  ViU«>ria,  witli  the  loss  pf  a]Uheir«fMii«l}t> 
mher  Inatfiriel  and  irfasmcs— tlie  acc(iii>ulaled|>liinder  flf  ifeBsr 
.  luiUula;  and  driven  llic-iti  in  iillcr  di^orJur  across  the  Vyf^W^ik 
The  aubseqitent  siege  oF  Si.  ^ulwstiaii,  auJ  the  blocfi^e  p^.p^ni- 
j^Wv(a''by  the  allies,  the  re|iiilsi.'  lit"  I^Jar&lml.Spqli  ill  hja  i*fce]fe*ll* 
fffiirts  to  relieve  llie  ^'arrisoiin,  uiul  tliu  R^^idt  «^<1  capture  oflthe 
jViVmcr  fiirlriiss,  had  all  inUn  jilacf;  beful-.i,'  iii^  cntl  of  Septembei. 
O'l'ir  author,  thercrorc,  uu  rt^ii<:1ii[i^  [iiu  tlK';ilrc  <jf  iho^e  splendid 
aVliicvcinunts  on  '\\\i\  hist  il.ty  of  iliut  luuniii,  fuuuii  the  different 
(feislona  of  the  alliu,!  a.  my  st'lll  nccupyiu^  iliii  passus  of  the  Pyre- 
vi^i','\a  inohientar)'  cspeciation  tliat  tin;  sHircinler  of  lU«  garfison 

S't  Pamplona,  whose  jirovisioiis  v'^tc  supposed  to  b$  .,fie|irJy.Mr 
li'lisrcH,  would  prove  tlie  signal  fur  au  iidvaiice  into  lhe,f«>^h 
teriWbryl  The  hopes  of  the  left  \i  ing  of  lUe  army  wertjireatiied 
ei-yii|l.eVore  llie  fall  of  Pami>!,>ru.  The  passage  of  tjie  j^i^s^i 
ifi'c'iiifet  opera^lion  whciciii  Caj»l:iiii  BiJtty  wus  engaged,  ;^|ul,  ^ju.cb 
fofhV  ilie  si'iljject  of  a  lii^l|ly  intLiusiiiig  ^ching,  yi%s  e^W.t^di'.iW) 
iW6_<ili  i'ji'Octt^ber,  iu)twitljsiinnhiig  ili^  oppasjtipn.Qf  fhe j^Heatji, 
brS'  llie  '.lefb  wiii|  of  t^ie  Uritish  ifrmy  fiimlj,  establish^, joi),^ 
nil%eJ-^>  titiviolaied  soil  of  t'raiice.  Tliemoyemenls^nd  actipn«il 
iliT;^  day,  in  which  our  author  had  his  shate,  a^e  describedtji  liinj 
wiiti  reriiarkabVe  spirit  and  distinctness,  and  the  8ket{^s,%'iivUeli 
It^'haS  illuslrntcd  them,  render  the  whole  more  tik^'ajpif^M^ll^ 
a  hiyraliye.  Tlie  suspension,  fur  some  time,  of  any  fiirrhfT  tt.tiTlTi 
hienls,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  awaiting  th«j|urf^itdef  stS 
rahVpluna,  gave  fresh  opportunities  to  the  officers, jay>  CaptUti 
nahyj^of  niakiug  excursions  among  the  mouQtaiaSjBnd  Ci^JRyii^ 
A^ir^Wf'agiiificcut  and  Lvcr -varying  pc.enery, . .  ^c.apeqk*  iAHpttireHw. 
^^'f'ms' of  the  griind  and  picUire«)ne  b^itj  qfi  the  , vale  ^f,  UmI 
Bl^assoa.  But  the  ^hi\viiig  atWration  with  which  heeveiy  whet^e 
Ihciks  upon  uaturc,  jiresenteil,  us  she  must  be,  in  her  wildest  and 
iiiosl  imposing  forms  among  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, would  lose  haff  ils  effect  upon  the  imagtnalioH  of  the  reader 


^'nrest'hrec  stilted  generally'  wild  grenl  ln^te,  a\\d  iii  a'  ycij  ai'tj^'- 
like  iimitiit;]'.  Tlie  careful  accuracj  of  llie  moiiiilain  ciiillme,  tlie 
.«vW6lHliBert«'of  fuiKiftil  makin;.  up  in  llie  forc<;.-oi.iu!s,  («i)i}:li 
■«ffi'|«Bi'li^iiliirly'gop(!,)  and  llie  tharacltrislic  stjle  of  l\\e  sceii^jj. 


S^F 


■»tf  bwir^  ail  air  ol"  tnitln  ibal  it  is  iiii[>ossiblc  to  iiiisluLe.  11*  \ve  w 
reqifirfed  Ici  specify  a  fault  in  lliejii  we  sliouUl  sav  lliat  tiie  Ij^jlfa^ 
exiept  ill  one  €xi]uiaite  view  of  Fcntarabia  and  tlie  moinnaiii  p_f 
'ill)%qiiibel~aie  ilot  sufiicicjitly  subdued.  In  llie  forest  scenra, 
'ihoM  tSpecidHy;  lli^y-aVe  thrown  over  llie  fu|iage  in  pattlics,  ^^Ofl 
fl^iwea'aw-j^with'o'ut 'strength  of  eft'qct.  A  gluie  is  tlms  (.-asHiBW 
«>IBr«f  liiti  "plates,  the  force  of  «hich  is  unpleasantly  iucreasecfby 
4»'UtftH  <>f  fiiiisfiing  in  the  skits.  Ttiis,  however,  we  suspecU|? 
liijft^l^'lhe  fcSlilt  of  a  little  timidity  in  h^indllng  the  etching  ni^ii^ 
**5»'ia\V  deeper  touches  are  almost  all  that  is  requisite;  the' ^^- 
liff^ud  keephig' of  rtie'sl'eitlies  aie  admirable,  and  render  lli^^A 
bwAH-Ti^propi^iatfe  ^attS'nilillii^Viii'iit  to'  the  volume.  "',  '  ,j,| 

-■■"■ITie  sWrender  (!if  P.^VrijUoliS,  oii  ilie'lasl  day  of  October,  having 
0t  feiiath  iiberated  ih^  ai^niy,  \vhicU  prolccleil  llie  blockade,  for^^t^ 
pfoseculioft  of  its  iiileiitl'edcli'ree'r'iii  France,  preparations  were  im- 
mertiaiely  made  fbr  iheKSsaiHt'bt'  Ibe  strong  line  of  intrenchniente 
tMi  bloth  sides  6f  llie''rii'^r  Nivelle,  byWhichSouit  had  skilfulTj 
(!ort)red  his  iirmy/  TTie  works"c()ns(rucled  by  the  enemy  bl^  life 
right  of  their  position,  in  front  of  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Lii?  ma 
ctpfioKiie  to  tlie  left  wing  of  the  allies,  were  of  so  formidaWe^if 
iiaiwe  Ibat  it  was  not  tliougUt  expedient  to  attack  them  iii'ffiin.Jj 
lint,  bWllie  lOth  of  Notember,  the  ceiilreund  left  of  tlieir' |lnm 
^iwt'cirtied'  iil  gallant  style,  lindtifty  pieces  of  caniioii  kiitrf  'i,5ifQ 
ptisewewtfeltiiito'llie'h'anifeof  ihe'victors.  The  left  win<' of  the 
i(lli|£d'ili*ttii'"l>i)r6  liU^llier  part  in  ili.;  triumphs  of  the  day  fhan'Vvn 
BJ*c«ftikf'irf'Si'^'pUtibed  feints  ;igatnsi  the  ciu-mv's  li-hl,  «h)q(i 
IHlJ"(lie''d^sir«ir  lefRcfof  diverting  their  attention  fioni  the  real 
poilit^'bNitaCk'.'  As  otn' author's  divisioii,  during  tlie  greater  por- 
tioWof  Tfee  day,  Was  'no/'(:cri6usly  engaged,  and  oticupied  a  si!iiii(ion 
wtfll  i((*iljrt*il  fofvicwiiig  tlie' battle  to  a  great  e\'tcni,  he  lias  been 
cnttbled  tA' biTer  a  full  ahd  higlily  Jnteresinig  account  of  il,  wliith 
UeV^ret  'that' we  are  prevented  by  its  gieat  tcnglh  from  insfri- 
ittg;  ;  Soult  being  conipiillcd,  by  the  defeat  of  his  centre  and  !i  ft, 
C0  evacuate  the  strong  woiks  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  tnz,  that  lowii 
W09  occupied  by' Ihii  Guards,  aiid  became  llie  seat  of  the  BritisTi 
hetid-quafWrs.  The  Fi^hch  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  their  fm,^ 
into  an  intreirched  camp  under  the  walls  of  liayonne,  and  llic  heavy 
(•ftiiis,  which  commenced  after  the  ncjonof  the  lOtli,  andciintlniied 
wiihiiiil  intermission  until  the   ISlh  of  November,  rendering  tbe 
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cross-roads  impassable,  and  swelling  the  mouutaio-streains^  into 
torrents,  the  allied  army  were  placed  in  cantonmenUt  •:       ..,,, 

The  period  of  inaction  which  followed  was  not  lost '. upon  fCim^ 
author.     His  residence  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz — of  the  quay,4^4^j^.t 
of  which  town,  by  the  way,  he  has  a  bold  etching  that  &>rc^|ji  rf^i, 
minds  us  of  the  manner  of  Canaletti — afforded  him  aouie  oppMtUR)r, 
nities  for  interesting  observation  of  the  peculiar  race  whaiqii^Mr. 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.    Tlie  Basques  ^pcMc^n 
themselves  on  an  unadulterated  descent  from  the  ancieut  -QiniilM^., 
and  there  certainly  appears  strong  reason  for  the  belief  tba(  tbft  p/VfOHs^' 
of  their  origin  has  suffered  little  from  the  admixture  0ithca!  of  Jlo^i, 
man,  or  Gothic,  or  Saracenic  blood.    Cajptain  Ba(ty  h^a  wtlKl^Vfj^ir 
rather  beyond  the  purpose  of  his  volume  into  a  tfidipM£^4i8a9r4|fiiNfc(^ 
upon  the  pedigree  and  history  of  these  roountaineers,  without  thro^Kor. 
ing  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject;  but  some  of  hj^  vfn^f. 
marks  upon  their  present  character  are  curious.;  and  his  accouiitiifi;^ 
the  good  effects  which  the  excellent  discipline  of  cur  arnay  p;$-i 
duced  upon  the  disposition  of  these  people  is  gratifying,  and  hi^j  < 
honourable  to  the  mvaders. 

The  resumption  of  offensive  operations  oh  the  Qtfi  of  Pecemb^; 
again  occupied  our  autbojr  in  projfci^sjofKvl^  diitie^.'    It  is  notour, 
purpose  in  this  place,  to  follow  him  through  the  spirit-stirring  details 
of  tlie  series  of  severe  contests,  which  were  carried  on  for  fiv^  whoi<9 
days,  from  the  ninth  to  the  15th  of  December  inclusive,  in.  one  part 
or  other  of  the  hostile  lines,  widi  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest.     On 
the  first  of  these  days  the  passage  of  the  river  Nive  was  effected^ 
aiijdjf  on  the  four  following,  every  effort  of  Soult  to  driv^  die  a1lic!S' 
bac)c  by  desperate  attacks  on  different  points  of  their  positidti  ifkjl' 
cooi|iletely  defeated;  so  that,  on  the  ISth  of  Deceipber^ 'ditV'^ atfftiV 
remained  established  on  both  bank's  of  the  Nive,  With  its' p^^ 
resting  on  the  Adour,  and  straitening  the  supplies  ^^^lp.9%i^WSr& 
tions  of  the  enemy  in  their  intr^hnoiea^  xqu^A  l^^fPf^j^i^^fli^ . 
repose  which  followed  these  brilliant  buti  harassing  I^Mi^^c^jf^,, 
lasted,  with  only  one  interruption,  until  the  middle  of  J^<^ni4r>»^ 
1814;  when  the  snows,  which  had  fallen  in  the  interval,  having  dMr 
appeared,  and  the  weather  becoming  fair,  the  army  broke  np  fnmi 
caiitonments  to  effect  its  advance  towards  the  interior  of  France. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  our  author  was  person- 
ally engaged,  apd  he  gives,  we  think,  (pp.  1 17 — 127)  the  best  general 
account  which  we  have  seen  both  of  that  celebrated  operation,  and! 
of  the  formation  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  month  of  the  river. 
But  we  have  no  room  for  any  part  of  it*. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Adour  had  been  effected,  the  Guards 
foimicd  a  portion  of  the  corps  d'arm^e,  which  was  left  to  invest  the 
citadel  and  town  of  Bayonne,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  under  Sir 
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Jolin  Hope  (since  Lord  Hopetoiin — who.'ie  recent  death  liaii  de- 
prived his  prore^sion  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornameDts,  and  his 
roUntry  of  ail  enliglitened  and  amiable  nobleman);  whilst  the  main 
body;iuMeriha  Duke  of  Wellington  in  person,  proeeciited  ihe  more 
imm«diiri«  objects  of  the  campaign.  C-.iptain  Batty  therefore  did 
not  Wimess  either  the  baltlea  of  Orthes  and  Thoiilooso,  or  the 
niffvem^nM  connected  with  those  victories.  He  has  indeed  given 
:jn 'abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  campaign,  but  his  account  oti'ers 
ixilhitig  worthy  of  remark,  and  its  best  merit  must  be  that  it  is  a 
faithful  though  abridged  transcript  of  ofliciul  and  authentic  docu- 
ineiiis.  liut  the  pnrticidars  of  the  blockade  of  Bavoiine,  and  of  ihc 
iii gilt- sortie  made  t>j  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  on  ihe  northern 
baWk'  <>f  the  /iver,  are  related  by  our  aulbor  from  personal  observa- 
tion. Of  (hi^'last  afTair,  in  Hhich  unfortunately  many  valuable  lives 
wefe  sHcriiiced  to  the  incredulity  (real  or  pretended)  of  the  French 
governor,  after  the  war'  hnd  octiially  terminated  by  the  abdication 
uf  HUDnaparte,  Captain  tiattyhas  aftorded  us  so  lively  a  picture  that 
we^te  tempted  to  estmct  ic. 

'  Oti  ihc  night  of  ihe  ,l3tli,  two  deserlers  came 
iiiiil  gave  infi^'miilioii  llial  ihe  whole  of  the  garrison 
mill  prcpareil  to  mate  n  sfiftie  early  oil  the  foltoniiig  n 
(■:iriy'hourpf  tlirce  in  the  morrtjng  the  firit  divisior 
antis,  and  iri  a  &w  minutes  alVenvards  the  enemy  ci 
ments  by  a  feint  attack  upon  the  (roops  guarding  th 
orAnglct..    The  night  was  extremely  idatk,  and  the 
vvgK  veiy siiiguhir  from  the  height  near  lliu  citadel;  ..^ 

iriHn  iihe  little  ,>ijy)ur., displayed  in  this  feint,  that  tlie  enemy's  Fhiiff^ 
t-lfj^ts  WflUld  up^  be  made  on  that  sicie>     The  troops  aruniid  the  dia'^i, 
'  r  parties  of  the  French  cniwlcj  up 
"*    '    ■  were  alalioned,  mi9' 

iurprize.  Some  of  the  sentinels  being 
_  _  .  o  (liatbt  two  columns  of  the  French  rushed  forward  with 
'ihee'rSbfEndi'an/,  En  iWitb/.' and,  by  iheiroverporfering  fiumbeis, 
broK^  thorough  (he  line  of  pi«]oets  between  St.  Eiiciiiie  and  St.  Bernard. 
Anoihervci'y  Mvong  column  uilvenced  direct  upon  the  village  of  St. 
Etieaiie,  and^  jh  ti  few  nioments,  a  most  furious  coni,ebt  ensued  aloi^ 
the  gtvater  part, of  the  lino  of  piquets  on  Che  right  bank  of  the  Adour,',, 

'.Thecrufii«-»>ad,  which  has  been  already  de^crjbeil,  marking  th^e  linf: 
of  p.Ulpmts  through,  the  village  of  St.  Elienne^  and  ahingihe  hejapl, 
tdtyari, Boufput,  is  worn  in. places  to  a  deep  hollow  way;,  or,  as  IBe! 
Fu'ucli  terra  it^  is  a  liherifm  cn^iuif^t  aud  the  banti  at  ihe^  sides  ate  is' 
sie^p  thal.ij^s  hq  easy  matter  to  gel  out  of  the  road',  excepting  al'Wilg-' 
intervals,  where  gajis  were  brokeli  down  for  the  passage' of  the  troops; 
ill  many  places  ^oo,  ills  hounded  by  high  garden  walls;  and  thus,  when' 
ilie  Fteuch  t'olumns  broke  through  Ihe  line  in  difl'erent  places,  pari.of 
the  piquets  were  completely  cut  off  from  aH  communication  wiih  their 
supports,  and  retreat  was  impossible;  in. these pl«ictts  the  soldiers  fuiigh:!: 
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r  to  the  outposts, 
s  under  arms. 


ordered  lO' 

d  his  move-' 

lilposrs  in  front, 

I  of  their  onset, 


diij,f)^t  Tf^m\t\  long  iu,<^uspetise,  for  parties  of  the  F 
ihe.BKJe^of^he  Bill  op  which  the  allied  niijuels  we 
came  upon'  tht^  almost  by  surprize.     Some  of  ih 
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wilb  d(.i|wrati6n,  inJ  heaps  of  the  slHJn,  both  French  and  EiigMif  Wd^ 
uftvTwanls  (oiind  on  ihc  points  of  attack  ;  mosi  unhem  h^tMNfitUtHll 
with  thb  bayonet.  It  mhb  Huppined  thut  the  eneniy  tnMritt'lhillilsVs 
princifwt  dfoiia  agstnit  the  hn-ige  of  *nse)s ;  and  to  he  ItT  phkUiuM 
lti«  Bppntach  on  that  tide,  Lord  Saltuun  barricaded  ttntiy  MfMMAr« 
tbe:uld  Convent  of  St.  Benurd  ;  this  post  he  h«d  strong)/ intiVMM^ 
Hnd-  with  great  ability  had  coDverted  it  into  a  respertaWe  linkKfMbiA 
'Vka  French  gun-bonti  descended  the  river  opposite  to  tb«  liiHiH  iiMM 
intrenched  canp,  anU  ojteiied  a  heavy  flanking  cannoaade  againtC'tlA 
tiratdiviMon,  which  now  moved  forward  to  support' the- piqueii'Wm 
the  right  flank  of  the  line.  Major-Genenl  Uay,  whose  'divnimt-'fatf  . 
crossed  the  Adour  some  time  before,  and  encamped  near  Bboeaut, -Mil 
tHe  general  in  command  of  the  outpoaU  fi>r  tlie  night;  Atlfl,'whiM 
givinfi  (tirectioni  fur  the  defence  of  some  of  the  TnoM  fMp<n'tan b ' ItlslH* 
ings  ID  the  village  of  St.  Eticnne,  W8i  unrort^intiiely'hintAl,"Una''(Nf 
WMiny  gained  faMewi«m  ofninrtyiho'whole  bfthvM.*'   "  '("'  'Ji"  "> 

'  In  ihe  early  part  of  the  attack,  Sir  John  Hope,  BCCdlAtW^lBd^|y■i§ 
hss  anff,  went  forward  to  atcerlainahu'enetn^  iMEKRtetintl^ttU'Sl. 
£tieime;  and  wishing  to  arrive  there  by  the  shorteM  Myi'^irtertU^fRfe 
cross-road,  ur  lane,  bcfoM  dmcribetl,  not  aware  that  a  grvA  wrtWilt 
iwot  in  the  enemy's  petsewlitR,  Bd^lhat  the  |)l(i«'«t9'of  the  rlf^tlartVilM 
MHen  back  when  the  PrencU  oot  tim  1 1»  pierced  the  Km  oroAtposts:-'  H^ 
foul  not  proceeded  far,  btrfbte  he  Uiscuvei^d,'  by  a  ftdiit  gtitBittJr  lif^ AK 
librizou,  that  he  was  upbn  ifae  point  of  riding  into  th'eenerny'atinit,  aw 
immediately  ordered  hfr  sttff  to  iUffe  abOut  and  get  dot  of  fhehunow 
mad;  The  general  with  hi«  ttkle-dtvnmp  LleUTena'nt  Iflbbl^  tltUI 
tikptain  HerHes  of  the  Qu a?Wr*f aster  O^'neral's  DepHndtriit,  were  in 
fniM,  lind  consequently  the  laM  in  retiting';  boivevcr,  before  tlWcoitld 
Cacoutoflbe  road,  the  FVenCh  infatltiy  Came  up  to  abmit  tWellifrWdi 
(listnnoe^ and  beuan  firing.  Sir  Johti  Hupt^slini'se  recd\-ei1  tht^MK', 
ttlfd  ihitontty  Ml  deitd,  bringing' him  to'  the  ground,  niid'einditgirng^'hS 
liMK'uiMbrli*side;  Lientenant  Moore  and  Captairi 'IlinrliesflHffle^ 
toelydlKRinunt^d  to  his  iissistiuice,  and  were  in  thu  net  of  aiieiiipllh^lli 
l«i»  the  general  and'  disengrige  his  foot,  wlicii  iIil-  liitier  lAiicci''K!l 
energy  ttoundetf;  atid,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  iht  iiisirtfii'  3.K:t'ii  liSfll 
wt'uck 'Lieutenant  Moore  and  shattered  hH  right  iint).  '  The'gfllt'till 
hi mn-lf  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arrfl,  and  th(;  Frc-ncfi  soldiei^ 
tostaMtycame  up  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  It  iippciirfc!  ihiit  Ihey 
weMi^lily'Uble'to»ttricBle$ir  John  Hope  by  draw-in ;;  his  Ugouiof 
the  bnot,  which  was  afterwards  found  Under  the  horst-'s  side.-  Jls  the 
Fnmefc.*ew  CdndUtttng'  the  general  alotigtlie  r<iiul  luMTirds  Bayonne, 
hC'wiiriHsAin  struck  by  a  ball,  suppostd' to  be' fired  fTom  otrrown 
|^U(^ii,<Mfitch'wDljtHltkfi)iftiseverely  (nthe  fout.'  '  "'' 

■«The  enemy,  having  thus  fcrcomptetbly  sueteeded  ia  his  ^ttadtj'ftBl 
nfl'timein  filfing  up  the  intfencbitjents  made'iy  \bl*  alltei'dli  iVif  .liWj 
of  Outposts.  They  had  iBklen  many  prisontfS,  ani  amoiig^  them' *Hi 
(he  Honourable  Colonel  Totrtifend,  etommartding  the'{fiqU'ots  of  the  fim 
brigaite  of  Guards.  'Nearly  seveiiiy  plects  of  fhtiir  artillery  had  Bceii 
(foMlantly  firing  to  support  their  attack;  shells  were  continually  flying 

through 
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tlirotfgh  the  iiir,  descriliing  beauliful  cutvei  of  light  as  lliey  IcW;  am) 
■  he  Jlnfhes.fitiin.lhe  oinnon  were  almost  incessant,  iL-odrriag  darkrwss 
FUr(il;|ly  pbBCui'B  nt  B(iy  mDineiilnry  paui^e.' 

;l'  Iji.t^ii  Slate  uf  tbu  acttun,  Miijor-Gencml  Tloivard  tlirecled  CoUmcl 
Aiaiil^nl  tu  support  the  rigbt  (kitk  with  iho  first  brigade  6i  guards,  to 
C)i-i>p«r«le  in  rcciivering  the  ground  between  the  right  flank  aifd  St. 
KlJttftBff.  MHJ()r-Geliei'alSio|>f(ii-d  was  soon  after  wbuiidedv  If  «''il"8'''M! 
CtMifiniUMi.  fll*  Lbe  s«coiul  brig&du  to  Gencrul  Guisti, .  As  it  ivas' i^)t- 
p«»ed  that  the  ctiuray  would  push  on  in  ilie  rfireciion  of  Buucauti  wlih 
4;\iatViiU!.de$I[tiy.lhe  hrt<Igtj  of  vessels,  Coland  Maithml  roi-m«il,liis 
wis9<l«Hli  l^i:  heights. nUovu  the  old  cimvent  of  St:  Bernai'd,  lo'liirtn 
r^j^lif^ss  ill  cljavgualit'tMflny  ii>  flank,  should  he  advance  Inwards  ihc 
ijrilii^u;'  liuli.^vlidi  lt.\vH3  found  that  ibe  utlack  was  tvliolly  direclfd 
H3,liiitt  the  cenlri;  iif  iIik  semicircular  countei'vallnlion  opposite  to  iht 
qi,;a4«I.  hL-  hiI>«uc«i1  uilh  ibc  tbird  battalion  i)f  (he  First  Tuul-Guard^ 
Uilf\ev  tlic.Hunourahlc  LiciiienaDt-Calanel  Stuart,  to  attack  tbe  Trench 
ill  the  hullow  road,  a?ui  ill  the  fields  in  Us  rear,  of  which  they  baii 
B^'i)«li  pttssf^ion/  ' 

if'.Oni.arriving.  near  the  J^rench  line,  whichi  from  tie  e-Virciue  ebl- 
^purity  (J  the  wight,  we  couid  slill  only  distinguish  by  the  Jiringof  itietr 
musketry  fro iii  behind  the  hedges  and  walls,  thij  whole  battalion  xnOt 
urdered  to  He  down  on  liu:  grojjnd,  and  await  asignal  lo  rush  forward  and 
cbflrgL-;  uLilst  orders  were  coiorounicHed'  U*  the  Coldstream  GuaHlit, 
under  Lie ulL'n^tut- Colonel  Woodford, ,  to  make  a  simullaneouK  uttat^ 
fnr  the  rerovery  of  the  old  position  in.  the  hollow  road.  Durine  ihil 
intorvKl.a  hot  lire  was  kept  up  by  the  bkinuishers,  and  several  oflictrr* 
and  saliliHET:,  in  both  brigade^;,  were  wounded.  The  tbird  batiaUun^ 
under  Liculenant-Colonel  Stuart,   was  obliginl  to  keep  cll»e  to  lltk 

f;ruu|)d,.on  a  little  eminence,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  firti  of  Util- 
erj  from,lh«  citadt^i,  that,  had  ihcy  stood  up  for  a  few  momentii'Ihuy 
idU^I  soon  have  been  nearly  annihilated.  At  length,  the  sigial  ud* 
glvei^  (nctiBrgc;  ,antl  the  batlalion,  ribing  in  roabS,  rushed  forward  'iaiit 
nil  qiiwniiigt)|>nul;,iiie  Coldstream  hnttaJjon,  under  LieutenantrColsa^l 
^y»WU ff^ (J,  ■  charging  ,ihe  eneqiy  in  the  opposite  flunk  at  the  sanie  inti- 
in^nt.  ,  iThis,  w^ll  combined  attack  decided,  immediately,  the  ci>nl(tst 
fin  j(ii5  pivrt  of^lbp  liije;  for  the  French,  fearing  to  have  their  retivat 
upon  llie  c|tadfl  cut  tilf,  ran  with  all  speed  to  scrnmble  ihnHt£>h  the 
tlifTicuIt  bolluw  lan^,  which,  in  a.  few  moments  aAer,  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  Guacds.  A  most  destructive  fire  was  instantly  commenced 
by  both  battalions  against  the  French,  iniheir  r«treatover  the  glucis.of 
ihu  citadel  wiihiii  the  covered  way.  .     . 

'  On  ifieside  of  St.  Eiicmic,  the  contest  was  extremely  obstitiaftt; 
but  the  enijmy  in  vaiji  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  a  house  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Foster  of  the  ihiriy-eighih  regimeni,  who  bravely 
maintained  bii  post,  although  th;  greater  part  of  bis  men  were,  tilled 
and  wounded,  till  the  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  cominundeJ 
hy  Major-General  Hinuber,  rsiook  the  village,  and  rescued  this  brave 
officer  and  his  intrepid  little  garrison.  When  (he. enemy  was  driven  out 
of  St.  Jiticniic,  a  field-piece  was  brought  to  tear  on  the  retreating 
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colaams,  and  no  len  than  thirteen  raun<l5  of  gnipe  and  ckiilditer  iliut 
were  fireil  «'ith  effect  at  tliem,  as  tliey  retreated  down  tba  grcM^iMfl 
intii'St.  lilspriti  the  Kluut^liier  al  tbii  point  tim  lerrtfic*  ;,   -. 

'  Towardt  ibe  cIom:  o£  llie  action,  the  moon  bad  riieB,  aa4,M|^ff|p 
broluiover  ttie  scene  of  battle,  we  began  to  diicern  thei}nfpdyif,f)f^^ 
ifiAt  bad  been  made;  the  French  and  English  loldietB  and  lOmcen  w«m 
Iviog  un  till  sides,  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  so  iDtermbieii  wm 
tbey  th'iLt  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  diijliiict  Ittie  betaiij^'n 
either  party.  '''  ''- 

'  h  would  be  almost  impouible  (o  convey  an  idea  nf  the  eOWt'^ift^ 
duced  by  the  numerous  flushes  froni  the  cannon  and  ihe  Bp&riclin^figkt 
from  the  lauskelry,  or  of  thu  coDfused  noiae  from  tbv  roar  of  canDon, 
the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  cheen  of  (be  *oldiers,  intermingled  with 
the  piercing  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying  and  bounded.  At  times 
th«  darknnt  was  in  part  diapeiladby  tbo  brigbt'blue  Kgtitot/fn^mJ^ 
thrown  from  tbe  citadel,  lo  sbmv  the  asHiilaHt?  -^hviv  l«  <dUe<l^4eir 
guns;  which  they  effectually  did,  by  the  gneat  brilUan^y  ^il^,  f/^ich 
they  burned.  Some  of  these  fire-balls  and  s^^ls  fell  into  the  Wv^Jff 
the  depftt  of  fascines,  whrcB'initaiitIv  c'ilifiht. 'fire' toifl  btlriit  Wi^H  |t;^i 
fierceness;  so  as  to  reqi^ro  dprist jht  exeimWnij  &efi*e  they  irotild'be  e.x- 
tinguished.  Several  hoUK^canght  flrg,  ahf  tW6  hi  psrii^uWitittft  fttr 
a  time  with  great  violeuce,  cottli^i  lurii  ligkijiitider  the  waltisd  el<i|iBB 
«f  smoke  which  rose  to  iha- skim'  ILKs^ed  as-if  tbe  elunei^  of  dd- 
itruciion  had  all  bunt  forti,  tOgetherovar  ito^mp  ttiaHngtuniMl.tMife 
a(  two  contending  armies/  ..    ,.  i     i.-.   ,.,,■'  ■     .    ,    ,i! 

./The  loss,  as  may  well  be  imagiiied,  wa|^>evi.rc,  durins  so  liar^^ 
C^ufltct  on  a  narrowly  circuBis(;i|i^ed  spxr,  Itiiinoiiiited,  ofUie^lJi^, 
|o.  nearly  eight  hundred  meii,  of  whom  uboiii  three  hundicd  weie 
prisoqers.  The  loss  of'tbe  Frepch  ^was  iDiicli  niore  severe;  Tiesides  a 
seiwi«l  of  brigade  and  a  great  ntualier  of  officers  killed,  [(leir  ^sccf- 
mined'Iosa  in  killed,  wounded,  arid  prhoners,  wns  iime  hundred  aitd 
tUirteen,  but  of  these  there  weretarely  t\>^Bty  prisoners,  liidepeitde^t 
of  (he  mortification  caused  by  the  capture  of  tjiiiiir  Utinurul  iii-Cltkf,  Ae 
left  wing  had  to  lament  the  lost  of  many  brave  oSicen;  la  tbeJotgpHtfs 
of  Guai^s,  Lieateiiant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  &uilivan,'andl  CapUwJ^dAn 
of  ihe  Coldstream'  Regiment,  weie  killed,  itnd  abqut  f  w^V4.  Jt^qefg  J)f 
tbe  three  regiments  received  eeverd  wounds,  and  unhappily  mq^t.i^fi^i^ 
proved  fataL  ,      ,  ,       .  ]''^  ^",j 

I .  '  After  the  engagement  was  over,  a  momentary  t'r^ce'  tcHik  pTaoe.on 
t'he  outposts,  and  tbe  officers  of  both  armies  conversed  logetliej'.  'On 
vur  expressing  the  deep  regret  we  felt  at  the  useless  sacnficd"t%uf  lAd 
been  made  ofso  m^ny  brave  men,  it  was  quite  disgusting'to  otiserve'tbe 
lionchalaiux  affected  by  these  gentlemen,  and  tfa«  light  manner  in'nlrlib 
they  pretended  lo  treat  it,  remarking  that,  after  all,  it  was  nothing  mim 
than  a  petite  promettade  miUtmre.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  coDwy 
an  idea  of  their  astonish meni,  wben  we  in&tfnied.  them  of  tbe  twetts 
which  hod  recently  occurred  in  Paris,  and  ttioy  would  not  belieyi)  it 
possible  that  their  idut  Napoleon  Itad  abdicated  the  throne.' — pp. 
159—165. 
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This  obslinate  conflict  termtnaled  our  author's  career  of  service 
until  the  crowning  glories  of  Waterloo.  The  blockade  of  Bajomie 
ceased,  very  soon  after  the  sortie,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  conven- 
ti&h  blrtweai  the  Diike  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Souit;  and  the 
Giiarils  t^omnienced  their  march  through  the  Pays  des  Lnndes  to 
Bordeau!!  there  to  embark  for  England.  Of  the  scenery  on  the 
Adour  and  Garonne,  and  in  the  I^nndcs,  our  author  has  a  fevi 
pleasing  views,  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  journal  of  his  route 
to  Bordeaux;  but  for  this  closing  part  of  his  woik  we  must  refer  oitr 
rettders  to  the  volume  itself. 


Jl«*R  ilV.— TAe  Epislies  of  Paul  the  JpoHU  transhilet},  mth  an 
"•'-'Kipoiition  and  Nules.  By  the  Hev.  Thomas  Bclshum,  Minw- 
■■'tJerof  Esses  Street  Ciiapel.  4  vols.  8 vo.  London.  1823. 
A/TIi.  BcUhara  lias  lately  been  in  so  uniisual  a  state  of  quiescence, 
■^  that  we  began  to  (lyubt  whellier  the  lapse  of  years  had  not  eX' 
lingiiished  his  loye  of  controversy  and  prevailed  over  his  haired  o,f 
dignitaries  and  establishoiciits.  He  has  now  atoned  for  his  sikn?^ 
by  (he  production  of  four  ponderous  octa,Tos,  containing  what  ho  is 
pleased  to  cad  an  expoaitioa  of  St.  Paul.  -The  task  of  examining 
iiis  former  publications  assuredly  has  never  beeii  rewarded  by  the 
occurrence  of  any  depth  of  research,  any  felicity  of  conjecture,  or 
even  any  ingenuity  of  paradox.  His  Fcnrning  is  altogether  mean, 
his  reading  principally  conliiied  to  tlie  jneagre  catalogue  of  writers 
of  his  own  parly,  his  nfethod  of  ratiocination  positive  and  dpgnia- 
tical,  and  convincing  to  himself  alone,  or  to  a  few  devoted  fol- 
loweis.,,  We  w^re,  on  these  accounts,  so  heartily  wearied  with  '^f. 
Uelah&m's  nritiugs  m  general,  that  we  little  expected  to  have  been 
pvovokedintoauy  further  discussion  of  them.  But  the  work  before 
us  posMBiies  <;taim6  to  attention.  It  is  the  6rst  full  and  systemati- 
cal eicposilion  of  the  opinions  of  the  modem  Unitarians  on  the  nio- 
mentotis  question  of  man's  justification,  founded  indeed  on  princi- 
ples already  avowed,  but  differing  from  former  works  by  coiisider- 
}»g.  at  great  ]en°;lh,  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  in  which  that 
question  is  HO  fully  treated,  and  endeavouring  to  bend  oi*  force  every 
ev)>ression  ia  them  to  au  agreement  with  the  Unitarian  theory.  We 
need  hardly  eay  that  we  are  far  from  thinking  Mr.  Uelsham  a  iiuf- 
Jicient  comaietilator  on  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume;  but, the 
writings  of  Su  Paul  are  assuredly  thut  portion  of  it  w  liich  he  is  .the 
most  incapable  of  explaining.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  because 
a  logician  of  Mr.  Betsham's  school  may  find  peculiar  difticulties  in 
following  the  bold  and  Hipid  reasonings  of  the  great  Apostle,  as  u  c 
shall  see  hereafter  is  Veally  the  case ;  nor  because  the  sudden  breaks, 

ihe 
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ike  perpetual  change  of  person  and  ihe  other  '  dbturbances*  mSti 
Paws  Epistles,  arising,  as  has  been  well  said,  '  froin  ibe  pljOi^J 
and  nvacity  of  his  iliuughts,'  must  add  in  no  incovniderable  oief^ 
to  the  diificulties  which  a  superficial  scliolar  will  always  find  m  a 
language  of  such  infinite  variety  us  the  Greek,  and  espcciallv  ios^ 
peculiar  a  dialect  of  it  as  that  u>L'd  b\  tlie  writers  of  the  New 'f flip 
tament.  These  are  n«it  the  only  nor  tiie  principal  reasona  whiok 
disqualify  Mr.  Bels>hani  for  an  ^  \positor  of  the  writing  (»f  St.  Pkilt 
Those  writings  contain  the  must  awful  views  of  religion,  •odL  tbs 
profoimdest  and  most  spiritual  knowledge,  llie  doctrines  wbkl 
thev  inculcate  of  the  iiitimntc  connexion  of  the  moral  andintellaN 
tuai  frame;  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  the  Diyine  Wiaikpi 
on  the  human  being,  enlightening  aud  developing  the  imdeisfri* 
11^  by  reforming  die  heart;  the  discernment  of  eten  die  np^i^ 
mote  and  spiritual  truths  whkh  they  promise  to  the  Cbriitiiii  m 
the  fruits  of  that  Uowa^lvt^s  n^ia  to  be  bestowed  on  A.  iio(f 
life ;  these  truths,  we  say,  and  others  of  en  exalted  character,  OHgt 
make  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  a  closed  volume  for  the  diaciplfa.ijf 
the  tangible  and  sensible  philosophy  of  the  Deist  and  the  Unii^ 
rian.  When,  indeed,  we  remember  the  elevation  of  though^  of 
hope,  and  of  affection  to  which  these  divine  writings  have  givefi 
birth  in  us,  the  high  and  holy  contemplations  to  which  they  1iat«|e 
conducted  us,  and,  we  humbly  hope,  die  improvement  of  heart  aa|l 
of  mind  which  we  owe  to  them ;  it  is  really  odious  and  painful  td 
think  of  the  degradation  and  debasement  which  they  uide^qgo  ie 
the  bauds  of  an  Unitarian  commentator.  But  if  we  deaceod  t» 
lower  grounds  than  this,  and  remember  merely  that  St.  Pant  vife 
a  Pharisee  of  great  learning,  and  consequently  intimately  ncqnainfiifi 
with  all  the  literature  of  his  sect,  and  imbued  with  their  opiniDnm 
when  we  consider  that,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  in  the  power'  of  ^0g 
man  of  moderate  acquirements  to  obtain  an  extensive  acqufdntmlef 
with  the  Rabbinical  learning,  and  thus  to  comprehend  mudi  tUl 
might  otherwise  be  obscure  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  vrbjlt 
can  we  think  of  one  who  presumes  to  undertake  en  expoiitiokl 
of  those  writings  without  the  slightest  qualification  of  this  nature'? 
For  the  idle  and  empty  parade  of  ostentatious  leaniingi  for  die  es- 
hibition  of  long  lists  of  names  unknown  to  the  wondering  render,  we 
profess  the  most  entire  contempt.  The  coxcombry  of  learning  b 
at  least  as  miserable  as  any  other  coxcombry ;  but,  in  this  cnse.  It 
does  not  require  a  single  word  to  show  that  the  acquisition  of  .t\fe 
learning  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  essential  to  the  commen- 
tator of  St.  Paul,  and  the  neglect  of  it  fatal  to  his  pretensions. 

But  we  feel  so  little  interest  in  the  general  character  of  the  book 
that  we  shall  hasten  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  the  only  important 
part  of  it,  the  Unitarian  exposition  of  the  system  of  justificatuni 

deliverecl 
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<}cl)TercRl  by  St.  Paul.  As  ihat  exposUion  rests,  howe*e|,  f^r  it; 
fomidatian,  on  the  peculiar  views  enlcrlained  hy  Mr.  Jl^hhkm.^ 
ibe.  oegTBc  of  inspiration  cnjoj,ed  by  tlie  sacred  writers,  U  will  be 
necessary'  for  us  previously  to  investigate  ibc  truth  of  bis  opiilionE 
miiliat  subject.  Now  tbe  view  which  Mr.  Belsham  takes  of  the 
iiu^lralioii  of  St.  Paul  appears  lo  ud  as  nbsurd  as  uiy  ivhioh 
ilould  be  oSered  on  the  subject.  He  adduces  the  tutjtiinbny,  lodeett, 
dEPbley  and  Burtiet  in  his  favour  j  but  we  must  beg  tiur  readers 
loraudgn  to  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  as  far  as  they  go  with 
bim,  iH>  greater  degree  _of  authority  than  iheir  individual  nam^ 
cfanllenge,  and  not  iu  any  degree  to  conceive  that  they  express  the 
0)Mtiior'is  of  the  chdich  of  which  they  were  membeis.  Tlie  theory 
iM'insptk^ioM,  tlien^iH^iichMr.  Belsham  adopts,  is,  that  though  the 
di>ctrfBes'4>f  St.  Paul  were  unquestjoiiably  revealed  lo  hiui,  and 
ntiBt'  tfaeivfi^pd 'be'reoeiwod  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  the  aigu- 
iheiiCti  by  which  be  iupporC  them  may  be  wholly  false,  groundlsw 
tindinconcluBiva.  IMororr  this  hypo Uiesis  is  it  tliought  necessary 
lo  asciibe  to  him  anv  khcnvled^  of  ■cnpttu'e,  any  protection  front 
Bmuilderstaniiiiig  itj  or.nny  view  of  |he  preceding  dlspensatjdli 
Kupcrior  iil  clearaesa  or-  corractUess  to  those  which  ordinary  men 
*njoy.       ,  . 

We  are  far 'from  wisbiiig  to  make  Paley  and  Burnet  answerable! 
for  ibe  indecentuee  u!hWU<Mr.  Belsbam  bas  made  of  this  theory, 
but-wodecidedlyandertorely  object  to  tbe  theory  itself.  If,  indeed, 
the  Apostles  bad  been  Id't  bo  defend  the  truth  by  false  or  incunclu> 
tivfiargninents,  hott  tniserable  would  have  been  theprovl^on  made 
•fwr  Us'ieoe^twn  and  eKtension!  Tt  may  well  be  presumed  that 
'theraiyere  in  the  Apoiille's  days,  opponents  at  least  as  eagle-e)led 
'ifl'the  ilUoov^t^y'bf  weak  or  tbllacious  arguments  as  Mr.  Heliibam, 
tnd  swa  niorv  intbrealed  in  orertutning  tbem  thaii  he  can  be.  What 
Irfariipbb i then '  w«ifld  lbc7  have  enjoyed,  ho.w  entire  would  have 
IwibnitbeJdi^Ponilitifreo'f  the  Apostles,  and  how  deadly  the  injury  to 
Mltir  cilMl>',|fe  ortehat  aflaw  or  a  fallacy  was  delected  in  their  lea* 
VCrfili^.'  But,  urtlbout  looking  to  the  conscqneiKes,  what  can  be 
RMve-fibstM  tliau  to  suppose  that  the  mind  may  be  left  in  all  ka 
otigHMl  i^nDratioej  not  e salted,  not  enlightened  by  Dtvius  influl 
ettoe,'  beticvrng  in  false  facta,  and  reasoning  falsely  upon  them,  till 
lhe!«*rOf-»  ahd  wanderings'  of  llie  iinderetandii^  are  made  In  Con. 
Uuft'it  W  truth  andecrtainty  f  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  die  degree  of 
KltinMlisrtidti  afforded  to  tfte  Apostles  needs  not  imply  a:ge«ieral  illik 
mivratioii  of  (beit-  Uindsoti  all  subjects.  We  do  not  suppose  ibat 
they  were  astronomers,' or  chemists;  but  i(  is  not  going  too  far'tft 
suppose  that  a  perfect  ltrrowle<fge  was  vonchsitfed  to  ibem  of  iliat 
yeligiou  which  they  were  to  pre!>ch  and  to  defend,  and  that  more 
(specBdly  Sid  scriptnres  were  opened  fully  to  them,  as  by  ihem  wer« 
■  T<*ii.  xxx.  NO.  i.ix.  F  they 
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they  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  Mmstte* .  Yet 
by  Mr.  Belsham's  theory,  this  is  >vho]ly  denied,  and  it  is  Hoi  oaly 
supposed  that  they  might  mistake  the  meaning  of  th^  SoA^iinitSf 
but  it  is  actually  asserted  that  they  not  uofremiently  did  bo/-  i^litee 
of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  have  any  diflnculty  in  ondeLBtahJii^ 
Mr.  Belsham's  motives  for  these  assertions.  St.  Pauly.it  %fitt''bcire- 
membered,  directly  assumes  the  trutli  of  that  part  of  8cripUife:iiMch 
asserts  that  the  human  race  were  ruined  by  the  traosgressioD^of 
Adam;  he  speaks  of  that  transaction  as  an  undoubted  fact^ md 
teaches  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  repair  tlie  mischief  diien 
caused  to  mankind.  If  St.  Paul  therefore  be  right,  we  have  herein 
one  shape  or  other,  (for  we  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  minoi'  ^Stk^ 
fences  among  the  Orthodox,)  the  doctrine  of  original  siil,  mMthat 
of  ah  atonement  for  ity  doctrines  not  only  in  direct  oppositimcfto 
the  opinions  of  the  Unitarians  on  the  moral  state  and  wants  of  man- 
kind; but  involving  the  most  direct  contradiction  of  the  tilMfle 
foundation  and  groundwork  of  their  theory.  But  surely  nothing-te- 
ccpt  the  abandonment  of  all  pretence  to  sanity,  could  tem|]^>Qliy 
party  thus  openly  to  state  that  their  opinions  are  in  entire  opposftion 
lo  the  doctrines  of '  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,'  and  cannot  -be 
held  except  by  denying  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  scriptdre 
or  was  capable  of  reasojiing  rightly  upon  it.  VVc  offer  our  thanks 
indeed,  to  Mr.  Belsham  for  the  grounds  on  which  he  virtually 
avows  that  the  controversy  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  HnmaUi- 
tarian  party  rests.  This  party,  according  to  their  acknovriedgcd 
champion,  require  us  to  believe  not  only  that  what  standi  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  and  is  related  as^  a 
fact,  without  a  hint  of  its  not  being  so,  is  a  mere  allegory ;  but.tkey 
fiirther  require  us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  too  was  decieived  'by 
the  method  of  narration,  and  assumed  this  fanciful  allegory  nk  a 
fact  on  which  he  founded  some  of  his  most  important  conolutnovs. 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  assume  that  Mr.  Belsham's  theory  ofiri9pi- 
l*ation  is  the  true  one — that  is  to  say,  let  us  suppose  that  theiloJy 
Spirit  only  taught  the  Apostle  the  doctrines  which  he  inculeatidy 
•without  suggesting  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  to  be  Sup- 
ported. For  them  St.  Paul  himself,  on  this  hypotliesis>  is  wh^y 
responsible,  and  they  are  entitled  only  to  that  degree  of  weigiit 
which  may  be  thought  due  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  leaiming, 
and  as  the  chosen  vessel,  the  instrument  expressly  selected  by  God 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  to  advance  it  by  his  zeal,  and  to  (kfend, 
adorn  and  illustrate  it,  by  the  rectitude  of  his  own  unassisted  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  scripture.  We  scarcely  wish  for  fnrtlier 
concessions;  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether,  if  St.  Paul  expressly 
affirmed  a  certain  interpretation  of  scripture  and  a  certain  fact  to  be 
true,  and  Mr.  Belsham  expressly  affirmed  them  to  be  false,  any  rea- 
sonable 
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tollable  niiiii  could  hesilate  in  deoiding  whose  side  of  the  urgiiiiient 
to  adopt.  Surety  Mr.  Belsham's  disciples  must  puuse  when  lliey 
find  [heir  leader  ihus  openly  avow  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  maintain,  depends  not  only  on  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  iheir  private  judgment,  but  that  that  judgment  is 
indirect  opposition  tff  the  belief  and  the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  Let 
item  considei-  too  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  no  instance,  we  be- 
Hexe,  except  where  ihe  admission  of  St.  Paul's  accuracy  as  a  rea- 
Bonel-  or  interpfeter  of  scripinre  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Unita- 
rian doctrines,  is  that  accni-acy  impugned;  or  at  all  events  that  while, 
in  general,  his  reasonings  gain  Mr.  Belsham's  assent  and  even  ex- 
cite his  admiration,  the  very  moment  that  he  differs  from  the  views 
of  the  Unitarians,  he  is  denounced  as  an  illogical  reasoner  and  an 
Ignorant  expounder  of  scripture.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
express  ail  the  feelings  which  Mr.  Belsham's  language  on  this 
'point  has  excited  in  our  mind^;  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  rjuit 
■the  subject  without  testifying  our  indignation  at  the  language  itself, 
and  our  disgust  at  the  spectacle  which  this  book  ventures  every 
^vliere  to  present,  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  rebnked  and 
reprimanded  for  ignorance  and  incapacity  by  the  Minister  of  Essex 
Street  Chapel  !* 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  Mr.  Belsham's  Theory  of  Inspi- 
ration, if  they  are  correct,  entirely  destroy  his  system  of  justification. 
I^at  system  assumes,  for  its  foundation,  the  falsehood  of  St.  Paul's 
sentiments  respecting  the  fall  of  man,  or,  at  least,  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  its  truth  and  reality.  It  might,  therefore,  be  deemed 
superHuous  to  enter  into  any  further  investigation  oi  it;  but,  per- 
suaded as  we  are  of  the  falsehood  of  the  primary  principles  on 
which  Unitarianism  depends,  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  the  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  notions,  afforded  by  the  grie- 
voua  ahsiirdities  to  which  that  system  leads,  when  it  is  attempted 
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to  adapt  the  6ible  sjstem  of  Christianitj  to  it    We  can  indeed 

sajy  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  most  furious  ultra-Oilvimiin  da  ~ 

not  exhibit  propositions  at  all  equalling  the  ab8urdity'x>r  tbeai 

possibilibf  of  those  contained  in  these  volumes  of  Miv  Bdshi 

P^fetiousljy  indeed,  to  tliking  up  any  Unitarian  commenUiry  «i*lhc/ 

writings  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  prooeta»lli}^ 

part  of  the  Scriptures  which  treats  so  copiously  of  man's  j«sttfieaK< 

tion,  and  the  effectuation  of  that  great  work,  by  the  sacrifice' o€kth<i J 

death  of  Christ,  can  be  so  explained,  as  not  to  contradUet  rU^Im 

views  and  hypotheses  of  the  present  Unitarian  party.    The  P^Ksb^ 

school  of  Socinians,  while  they  denied  the  divinity  of  Ckm»im4/ 

endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  benefits  of  his  death  arose  frooilM 

reward  which  it  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  his  obedience,  slilfe  did^ 

not  dream  of  denying  those  benefits.    They  taught  openly  >iM# 

unreservedly  that  mankind  were  purged  from  their  sins  bythebMd 

of  Christ,  and  attained  by  faith  to  eternal  life.*     Locke  apfifiiii 

first  to  have  introduced  the  new  system  of  explanation,  iDihiarwdk 

known  work  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Of  that  writer  \k0B 

dangerous  to  speak,  in  this  country,  in  any  other  terms  than  thdse 

of  boundless  rcfspect;  but  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  Mlex*- 

pression  of  opinion  cannot  be  concealed  without  guilt, .  and  it  is 

tl^erefore  our  duty  to  say,  that,  while  we  fully  acknowledge  the 

ingenuity  of  Locke  in  tracing  out  many  of  St.  Paul's  arguments, 

we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  the  tendency  of  his 

whole  work,  and  especially  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  .of  juatft- 

fication,  as  Socinian.    That  Locke  denied  the  charge  of  Soo^wh 

anism  we  are  well  aware;  and  it  is  abundantly  manifest^  fnMHitbe 

quotations  produced  by  Bishop  Burgess  and  Archdeacon  yftm^ 

nam,  that  he  was  either  ashamed  of  his  faith,  or  that  be  ftii^'n^t 

aware  to  what  conclusions  his  opinions,  as  to  justification^  i^iieaoa- 

sarily  led.     In  neither  case  could  the  authority  of  hia  namtiaddMigr 

,  weight  to  the  party  whose  cause  he  espoused.   The  first  alternative 

is  most^  creditable  to  his  understanding,  and  the  latter  to  Us  l|p- 

nesty.     But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  Jie-eould 

escape  fWnn  the  dilemma ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  he  positively  ^- 

nied  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  equally  clear  that  his  views 

of  justification   have  been  adopted   by  the  Unitarians, .  as- bar* 

monizing  with  their  system.     We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  he 

had  possibly  adopted  Arianism  in  some  of  its  numerous  shades; 

and  assuredly,  from  the  disagreeable  and  sneering  tone  of  the  pre* 

*  See  especially  the  comment  of  Schlichtingius  on  Rom.  iii.  v.  24.  and  the  Raco- 
▼ian  Catechism,  sect.  vi.  p.  349 — 360  in  Rees's  English  edition.  The  expressions;  in- 
deed, are  so  strong,  that  the  translator  thinks  it  nght  to  add  a  note,  '  apprising  the 
reiMler  that  few,  if  any,  modern  Unitarians,  will  assent  to  the  preceding  rnterpi^tationa 
fespeetiug  the  offcriDg  and  sacrifice  of  Cbrisi.' 

face 
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faceta  lus  wtirk,  (lie  needless  aud  atrimuiuuiis  taujit^  diictied 
against  (lie  OrtbodoK,  aitd  the  sliidiouB  endeavours  to  cover  tlic  very 
iianicjof  OrlliodoKy  witli  obloquy,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  liuwr 
evEur  utiwillii^ly,  that  eonieiUhig  avore  is  meant  tban  the  writer 
ventuxed  openly  to  avuw.  We  shall  siocerely  ri^Joice  lo  be  cou- 
victed  uf.  error  in  our  judgment  of  Locke;  but  bolding  the  opL- 
nioiis  whieli  we  do  with  respect  to  hh  paraphrase,  and  knowing 
the  high  opinion  generally  enlertiiined  of  it,  we  have  felt  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  warn  the  younger  divine  especiully,  uf  what  vt e  conaida- 
as  the  tendency  of  the  work.  The  opiniona  which  it  contame 
were  speedily  adopted,  and  expressed  in  great  detail,  by  Dr.  Jobii 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  wliose  work  has  siiice  been  the  text-boek  of 
Uie  Unitarian  party;  while  the  anihor  has  exhibited  his  Opinions 
nilh  GO  much  art,  that  his  work,  as  we  learn  from  Archbishop 
Magee,  waa  actually  adopted  by  sonie  of  the  Irish  bishops  ss  a 
proper  subject  of  reconimendatioa  to  tlie  candidates  for  orders; 
and,  what  is  less  surpiizing,  is  inserted  in  Bishop  Watson's  Theo- 
logical Tracts. 

'The  general  principle  of  Locke's  and  Taylor's  iLcory,' says  Mi. 
Belsham,  *  is,  lUal  the  ChilJrun  of  Israel,  who  had  been  fuimerly  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  Laving  been  cast  ulT  by  Him  because  of  their 
great  wickedness,  and  pnrticularly  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
believers  in  Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  now  admiiteU  into 
the  same  relation  to  the  Deily  which  the  Israelites  once  held ;  ami 
those  terms  which  were  formerly  applied  to  the  stale  and  privileges  of 
the  Israelites,  are  now  used  to  express  the  state  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tian believers.' 

They  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  this  theory 
rests,  will  find  them  detailed  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  Taylor's 
Key  pretixed  to  his  Paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
we  could  hardly  refer  to  a  more  amusing  specimen  of  inconclusive 
reasoning.  Taylor  in  that  chapter  produces  a  variety  of  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Ood  is  said  to  have  redeemed, 
saved,  bought,  called,  and  created  his  people.  And  as  the  same 
terms  are  applied  to  Christians,  he  chooses  to  infer  that  they  are 
applied  precisely  iil  the  same  sense  as  to  the  Jews,  and  merely  in 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  It  rejjuires  but 
little  attention  to  see  that  the  inference,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sarily true,  is  absolutely  false.  In  every  passage  cited  by  Taylor, 
there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the 
JewB  stood  as  a  people  towards  God.  He  is  called  their  Saviour, 
Deliverer,  Redeemer,  because  He  actually  did  save,  deliver,  and 
redeem  them  from  the  Egyptian  yoke;*  and  their  Creator,  be- 


*  In  tbo  p>»Bg«  which  Tajior  cit«,  & 
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cause  Ihey  owed  their  national  existence  to  Him.    What  lifbty  m 
would  ask,  can  this  throw  on  the  phraseolM;y  of  the  ChrikiaB 
system,  where  no  such  explanation  can  be  ofltered?     Yet  on  this 
foundation  does  Taylor's  whole  system  (which  Archhisbop  Magiee 
has  justly  characterized  as  a  mere  adaptation  of  scripture  phra£s) 
rest  for  its  support.     And  on  this  foundation  also  rests  the  wAUr 
rian  theory  of  justification.    It  is  simply  this: — that  as  God  ini 
before  in  covenant  with  the  Jews,  so  is  He  now  in  covenintNtift 
Oiristians;  that  the  two  covenants  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  olyact 
of  both  being  eternal  life  offered  by  God  to  man  on  certain  eoi^ 
ditions;  and  that  the  difference  in  those  conditions  constitptes  the 
whole  difference  between  the  covenants,  the  Jewish  systeni.  rekmfr- 
ing  perfect  obedience,  and  the  Christian  allowing  repentance  o  a 
substitute  for  it.     Thus  the  impossibility  of  performuig  the  cdttUi- 
tions  of  the  first  covenant  caused  the  necessity  for  the  second.  JiU- 
tification  simply  means  admisuon  into  covenant  witli  God;  thati£ 
aiidmission  into  a  state  where  the  reward  of  eternal  happiness,  ml 
such  punishments  as  God  sees  fit  to  inflict,  are  held  out  on  Uie'oKl' 
servance  or  non-observance  of  the  conditions  He  enjoins;  th^ 
Christian  covenant  having,  as  was  previously  observed,  this  sup^ 
riority  over  that  which  preceded  it,  that  it  does  not  require  that  dii- 
sinning  obedience  which  man  is  unable  to  render,  but  opens  to  bias 
a  road  for  reconciliation  with  God  by  penitence  and  submissioii. 
Now  the  whole  of  this  theory  is  a  mass  of  error.     It  begins  wilh 
|he  gross  absurdity  of  making  Christianity  nothing  more  than  an 
appendix  to  Judaism,  added  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  er- 
rors and  supplying  its  deficiencies.     Here,  in  absolute  contci|dic- 
tion  to  reason  and  to  scripture,  the  greater  is  ej^plained  by  the  l/eai^ 
Scripture  tells  us  distinctly  that  ^he  law  is  the  shadow,  the  Gos- 
pel the  substance;  while  Mr.  Belshani's  svsteni  reverses  thi^  rela- 
tion, and  represents  the  law  as  the  original  and  enduring  dispen- 
sation, the  xTif/fa  If  aei,  while  the  Go^ipcl  is  a  mere  depend^^cy 
upon  it.      : 

:  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  absurdities  which 
follow  from  such  views.  While  we  conceive  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Jewish  system  to  have  a  reference  to  spm^thing  ulte- 
rior, they  admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation;  but  if  we 
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wbich  denotes  ac^uiftttoM  pr  pofiessttfri  in  any  way,  and  the  \XX,  iq  each  fa^,  otf 4  the 
word  xTcMfuu  as  an  equivalent ;  and  the  Terb  h^^*  which  is  translated  to  redeoftf 
by  nq  means  includes  of  necessity  the  notion  of  a  price  paid. — See  D^yling  OhsM.  Sacr» 
torn.  V.  p.  519.  It  fs  curious  to  observe  that  the  Unitarians  have  been  so  unkind  to 
their  friend  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  undo  bis  argument  by  one  of  the  few  correct  ob^rrationt 
in  their  performance.  We  allude  to  their  remarlis  on  Matt.  xx.  28,  where  the  Improving 
translators,  alter  noticing  that  ransom  may  signify  any  deliverance,  go  onto  observe  that 
God  rausonied  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  not  by  any  price  paid,  but  by  wooderfut 
niiiruclcs. 

'  arc 


are  deptived  of  lliis  lijpolliesis,  it  appears  impossible  to  affix  any 
bufBcicnt  meaning  to  nine  parts  out  of  ten  in  that  extraordinary  dis- 
pciisaliun,  lo  the  sacriliceij,  the  scape-goats,  the  siu-offerings^  and 
ihe  various  rites  of  expiation.  If  these  are  considered  as  realities, 
and  ,tlie  death  of  Cfwist  is  called  a  sacrifice  figuratively  only  in  allu- 
'*i}pii,tO  ijieni,  liow  unintelligible  does  the  Bible  become!  Various 
wrjttss,  indeed,  have  considered  sacrifices  as  symbolical,  or  federal. 
Iff,  preiliial  rites;  but  all  their  hypotheses  have  proved  nugatory,  or 
led  only  to  absurdities.  If  we  adopt  ihe  Humanitarian  system,  we 
shall  be  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  adopt  tlie  notion  that  God 
uppoIuteJ  the  death  of  an  irrational  animal  as  a  sufficient  compen- 
K^ftiou  for  the  guilt  of  his  rational  creatures. 

.  But  lliw  theory  does  not  merely  conduct  ns  lo  difficulties  and 
cuntradiulion;  it  is  in  itself  ivhoMy  false.  Our  readers  will  olj- 
sejve,  that  ihc  proposition  on  which  it  rests  is  this:  that  the  reasoit 
Mhy  the  Jewish  sjsleui  did  not  give  eternal  life,  was,  that  the  coij-. 
^itions  on  which  it  offered  that  blessing  were  too  difficult  for 
iiiun  to  perform,  since  an  obedience  without  any  sin  was  exacted  as 
the  only  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  covenant.  Now  this  is  en- 
lirely  false.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  false  that  an  unsinning  obedi-^ 
cnce  was  at  all  required  by  the  Mosaic  law  from  those  who  soughf 
the  benefits,  whatever  they  were,  which  it  offered.*  Witsius  has 
pointed  out  with  grest  force  and  Justice  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  Jews,  who  assuredly  contended  that  they  were  justified  by 
the  law,  were  so  entirely  bereft  of  understanding  as  to  suppose  that 
ihey  could  comply  in  every  point,  and  at  every  instant,  with  the 
re<iui|emenls  of  the  moral  or  the  ceremonial  law.  It  is  wonderful 
indeed  that  the  assertion  should  be  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  those 
declarations  of  the  law  which  acknowledge  the  impossibihty  of 
umiuning  obedience,  by  prescribing  the  satisfaction  to  be  offered 
for  traiisgressious.  Tlie  Jews  therefore  held  no  such  absurd  opi- 
nToi^  as  Mr.  Belsham  ascribes  to  them,  but  contended  that  if  they 
complied,  to  the  extent  of  human  power,  with  the  commands  of 
'  'God,  and,  where  they  failed,  submitted  to  offer  the  prescribed 
,   i;t^9factian,  ihey  ifere  entitled  to  justification;-!-  and  assuredly  if 

their 
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p  Bull  has  shortly  discuued  Ihe  same  (junliou  in  the  Sevenlli  and  Eigbili 
if  Ihc  Second  Di»erlBti<Hi  ufhis  Harmoiuo  Apoilnliua,  Wepiiglit,  bowcTer, 
thai  lie  dwEtls  at  some  hjngth  on  tba  Jt/irciiu  gratix  mfjniHnUii,  or  want  oV 
isslUie  weaknesa  otniaa  in  (tie  blosaic  covenant,  ai  well  osili  nuat  pr power 
His  cancliiding  wordi  are  mi-inorBble.  '  Qui  hs^c  prube  Icncut,  ei  non  ob. 
t  qna  de  cBQsl  Apoblolui  lc£i  Musis  justiGt^aUoneni  delrohal,  neni]ie  nun  quia 
mam  atguc  adto  imtumiMfem  abcdiatti'im,  Inii^iuini  candilicneiii  jmlifijxtimiti 
ijoio  polios  quod  nuUani  oniiiiiioveraiu  juitiEcationein,  h.e.cumTltffi  KteiuiB 
i  coiiJQiiclam  aubquaviseonditionecoucMst.'— Haim.  jpml.  Din.  ii.  c.  lii.  13. 
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their  premises  had  been  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be  peiw 
fectl^  legitimate;  for  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  God  would  otU 
his  creatures  blessings  on  conditions  manifestly  impossible  Co  hit 
performed.  ^  ^ 

The  error  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  supposing  that  their  law  [kXN 
sessed  the  power  of  justification;  and  this  is  the  second  and  nHUii 
error  of  Mr.  Belsham's  proposition^  in  which  the  power  of  itm 
Mosaic  law  to  give  life  is  tacitly  assumed.  We  regret  to  obsetf* 
that  writers*  of  a  very  different  cast  from  Mr.  Belsham  appeal' tii 
afford  him  some  countenance  in  this  opinion,  and  it  is  on  tnat  ao- 
count,  indeed,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  its  falsehboS^ 
and  to  make  our  meaning  distinctly  understood.  And  this  c«n  (ogtm* 
nately  be  effected  by  a  very  short  statement.  With  the  conimerioe* 
ment  of  the  history  of  man  in  his  present  state,  commences  the  bib 
tory  of  Christianity,  the  introduction  of  sin  being  only  coeval  whb 
the  introduction  of  its  remedy,  and  with  the  introduction  also  of  Ak 
knowledge  of  that  remedy.  The  Redeemer  was  promised  to  Adani 
expressly  as  a  cure  for  the  evil  caused  by  his  disobedience;  and 
although  he  did  not  coine  into  the  world  at  that  period,  the  dispem 
sation,  of  which  he  was  the  comer-stone,  immediately  commenced^ 
and  in  virtue  of  his  future  sacrifice,  the  sinner  who  lived  before  hk 
advent  was  released  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  well  as  wf 
who  have  been  born  since  life  and  immortali^  were  actually 
brought  lo  light.  This  is  the  important  point  which  mast 
be  kept  constantly  in  niind,  and  the  neglect  of  which  will  in- 
stantly involve  us  iu  error  and  confusion  in  our  inquiries  on  thn 
subject.  The  hope  of  salvation  was  held  out  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  well  as 
since  his  advent;  nor  was  any  other  door  to  eternal  life  opened. 
Then  indeed,  as  well  as  now,  a  life  of  holiness,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, according  to  the  measure  of  light  vouchsafed,  was  required  as 

istisfactioaea,  qnas  lex  oefemoDialis prnscripserat.  £x  lis  aotem  Doh  credibile  estqoeii- 
quun  fubse  qui  se  per  totuni  vitsB  su»  curriculum^  ab  omni  vel  minima  peccati  labeook 
tntamiiiatum  sese  service  dixerit.' — WiU,  MiscelL  Sacr,  torn.  ii.  p.  743. 

BUhop  Bali  lias  argued  pfcctsel}'  in  the  same  way. — '  Neaue  credibUe  est  qo^ii* 
qaam  adversariorum  Pauli  fuisse  qui  non  ultra  illi  largiturus  fuisset,  nemiuem  hbnd- 
num  esse  posse  qui  legem  sic  exacte  et  per  omnia  servet,  ut  nuiiquam  tcI  in  mlnhiio 
delinquat»  ac  proinde  sie  ex  lege  neminem  justificari  posse;  et  qui  dou  simul.Apiuitolo 
lobjecfums  fuisset ;  male  homines  omnes  rcos  formaliter  agi  poense  quando  ccrtnm  ^ 
4mpossibile  esse,  ut  ciilpam  evitent;  i.  e.  legem  perfecta  et  p«rpetua  ista  ^atione  se^- 
vent' 

*"  See.  Young^f  Sermons,  p.  IL  note.  We  feel  great  cbligatidns  to  Mr.  Young  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  refuted  several  of  Locke's  mistakes,  and  for  the  mastdAy 
reasonings  by  which  he  has  cleared  Up  several  di Realties  attending  this  intricate iiio- 
jtict.  But  we  are  constr^ned^  however  unwillingly,  to  say,  that  the  opinion  we  have 
oere  touched  on,  is  an  Insuperable  objection  to  his  work.  We  observe  that  in  hia 
aotes  he  appears  in  some  degree  to  vary  from  it,  by  representing  the  defect  of  assisting 
grace  as  the  main  reason  why  the  Mosaic  system  could  hot  jostify;  and  no  doubt 
that  was  one  reason,  bat  the  main  one  is  the  defeat  of  jMtftr. 

an 
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ail  indispensable  ciiralificatioii  lo  the  participation  in  eternal  blisS ; 
but  ihen,  ai  well  as  now,  that  boon  was  actually  gained,  not  throngll 
the  merit  of  man,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.  What 
then  was  the  Jewish  system  ?  It  must  be  considered  first,  as  Strictly 
and  tmiy,  according  to  the  Apostle's  term,  a  ministry  of  condemna- 
tion,' that  is  to  say,  a  system  by  wliicli  the  anger  of  God  against 
sin,  and  his  absolute  condemnation  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  it, 
was  made  more  perfectly  known  to  the  Jews,  than  it  was  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  voice  of  conscience  to  the  Heathen;  llie 
same  lesson  being  taught  in  both  cases,  viz,  that  in  order  to  gain 
God's  favour,  something  wholly  out  of  man's  power  was  absolnlely 
necessary.  Next,  it  must  be  contemplated  as  being  a  more  exact 
and  accurate  introduction  lo  Christianity  by  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
all  of  Ihem  conatmcted  with  a  reference  to  the  distinguished  feature 
of  that  dispensation  ;  and  lastly,  as  an  admirable  system  of  Moral 
Law  for  the  gorernment  of  the  Jaws,  with  temporal  rewards  and 
puuisliments  annexed  to  it.  In  neither  of  these  points  of  view  \i 
it  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the  eternal  welfare'fSf  ' 
mankind,  except  as  far  as,  when  spiniual/y  understood,  it  is  a  dii- 
linct  form  of  aniicipated  Christianity.  Separated  from  Christiaiiily 
it  neither  pretends  to  nor  posseiTses  any  poiver;  it  holds  out  no 
promise  of  eternal  life,  nor  any  conditions  for  obtaining  it.  It  is 
true  indeed  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  Bishop  Bull  and  otheri  have 
sufficiently  shown,  the  Jews  hail  a  knowledge  and  a  hope  of  a  future 
life — but  that  life  was  not  promised  Ihem  l>i/  their  law.  Tbii 
belief  was  obviously  connected  with  that  knowledge  of  the  future 
dispensation,  which  had  been  revealed  from  the  moment  of  the 
fall,  and  rested  for  its  foundation  on  that  alone.  That  the  law 
must  have  been  a  great  contirmatioii  of  all  bis  hopes  to  him  whd 
□nderstood  it  spirituallu,  is  assuredly  true,  because  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  so  clearly  shadowed  out  the  promised  scheme  of  sal- 
vation ;— but  to  him  who  did  not  so  understand  it,  it  could  hold 
out  no  hope,  and  no  fear  reaching  to  Eternity.  It  is  true,  again, 
that  many  of  the  Jews  thought  otherwise  ;  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  law  in  its  spiritual  sense;  but  conceived  that  it  was  an 
enduring  dispensation,  capable  of  giving  to  man  all  that  he  could 
require  ;  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  fatal  errors  which  led  the 
Jews  to  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  their  final  ruin.  A 
great  part  of  St,  Paul's  reasoning  with  the  Jews,  iudeed,  is  directed 
against  this  error,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  it  is  precisely  this  reason- 
ing which  has  misled  Mr.  Belsham,  and  many  wiser  and  more  learn- 
ed writers.  The  Apostle's  arguments  are,  in  fact,  almost  always  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  He  assumes,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  Gospel  covenant  alone  gives  life,  and  that  the  law  has  no 
power  to  do  so.     His  opponents  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 

and 
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and  assert  tliat  the  bw  can  give  life.  Admittii^  ikw,  W^  i¥K 
denying,  for  the  moment,  that  the  law  may  wtHuil^  p««|N^4pjii 
power,  he  immediately  shows  them,  that  it  is  absurd,  to  suDMse 
It  actmlljf  enjoys  it,  for  that,  at  all  events,  the  rewards  aflfeiriiqyf^> 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are  offered  on  the  coBditioRci^ 
such  virtue  and  obedience  as  man  is  capable  of,  while  it  is  buHoo 
evident  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Jews  (as  well  as  the  Genjlik^) 
isire  lost  in  sin,  and  can,  therefore,  make  no  just  claim  to  the  advaH^' 
tages  of  the  law.  ,         "    ^ 

But  Mr.  Belsbam  is  deceived  by  this  style  of  reasoning;  b^ 
does  not  perceive  that  the  admission,  or  rather  the  non-denia^  oj|[ 
the  Jews  assumption,  as  to  the  virtual  powers  of  the  law^  i^i^fptyK 
made  because  the  argument  on  the  subject  is  sbortcoedr^)ti(y..^f^ 
he  considers  the  admission  as  actually  made,  and  that  b^ng^4l6i 
case,  of  course  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusions  thaaiitboilfi 
which  we  find  iu  his  writings ;  yet  as  they  are  contradicted  fay  fill^ 
the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  they  are  surely  untenabkuH? 
Instead  of  those  lofty  views  of  Christianity,  which  the 'more  liistjiqct 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  ,us  would  enable  any  Christian  tq,tak^f> 
and  which  he  is  not  prevented  fi^om.  taking,  by  those  pr^udi^^:* 
and  passions  which  might  embarr^s.  tb<i^.  judgment  of  the  i^^x; 
the   writer  has  engrafted  on  Jewish  perverseuess  even  a  wocsa 
terror  of  his  own — Let  us  hear  his  comment  on  that  passage  lAthQi 
Qalatians,  where,  if  words  have  any  meaiiing,  St.  Paul  declares  thai  ^ 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  depended  not  on  the  Mosaic  covenaoly 
but  on  the  promises  of  a  Redeemer,  made  to  Abraham.    The  Aposr 
XWs  argument  is  simply  this :  the  Jews  trust  in  the  law  of  Moses,, 
and  in  that  reliance  they  are  wholly  unjustifiable;  for  tbeirhofM;: 
of  future  life  rests   wholly  on  the  promises   made. by  Godt^- 
Abraham  of  a  future  Saviour.     The  law  was  instituted  at  a.periq4-. 
long  subsequent  to  that  promise,  and  for  special  purposes  ooljlftj 
for  if  it  were  possessed  of  the  power  of  giving  future  lif^iiyd;' 
happiness,  it  is   obvious   that  there  would   be  no  necessity  (ov 
carrying  the  former  promise  and  intention  into  execution,  and  thus 
the  promise  of  God  would  be  made  of  none  effect, — a  position  ioQ. 
absurd  to  be  held  by  any  one  who  believes  in  his  existence.     It.it 
here  not  tacitly  assumed,  but  directly  asserted,  that  the  Jewisb' 
system  had  no  power,  as  the  Apostle  phrases  it, '  of  giving  life/ 

*  We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  numeroas  passages  In  whidi 
St.  Paul  attacks  the  Mosaic  law,  are  confioed  to  the  epistles  addressed  to  these  cxufr- 
inunities  of  which  Jewish  converts  formed  a  large  part.  Had  the  Mosaic  sjjrstem  real)/ 
been  an  earlier  life-giving  dispensation  than  the  Christian,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  shown  on  all  occasions,  why  it  was  superseded  by  the  Christian,  wMlb 
his  doing  su  in  tliose  cases  only  to  which  we  have  alludedi  is  a  sdfficient  proof  tha^ 
in  tKem,  he  had  a  particular  error  to  combat. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Belsham's  view  of  ihe  arguineiil  runs  thus,  in  the  shape  of  a 
paraphrase  on  Gatatiana,  cliap.  iii.  'il. 

'  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  f  God  forbid  ;  for  if 
there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righle- 
tinsness  should  have  been  by  the  law.' 

'  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  whether  this  state  of  the  case 
is  not,  in  fact,  setting  up  two  dispensalions  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  justi6ea  by  faith  and  the  other  by  worksJ  But  I  can 
assure  such  objectors,  that  there  is  no  contrariety  in  the  divine  dis- 
pejisaiions.  They  are  all  harmonious  and  consistent  with  each  other. 
Ifintleed  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  such  that  its  terms  might  have  been 
rarely  fulfilled,  and  its  blessings  rarely  attained,  this  would  have  been 
n  (Hflereni  mode  of  justification,  and  law  and  promise  would  have  been 
at  Variance  with  each  other.  But  in  fact  the  conditions  of  the  Mosaic 
laM  are  so  strict,  and  ils  condemning  sentence  is  so  severe  and  irrever- 
sible, that  none  ever  were  or  could  be  justified  by  it,  nor  could  any 
ever  lay  claim  to  life,  upon  the  ground  of  right  and  of  perfect  obedi- 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  ifaat  Mr.  BeUham  aJiows  here  all  liiat 
we  can  require,  when  he  allows  that  Judaism  did  not,  and  that 
Christianity  alone  doea,  ensure  the  blessings  of  eternity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  his  opinion  and  ours  turns  on  the  causes  to  be 
asaigiied  for  the  incompetency  of  Judaism^  and  the  admission  of 
bis  statements  on  that  point  would  be  the  admission  of  Sociiiianiam. 
The  only  colour  which  in  given  to  his  statements,  is  through  the 
error  to  which  «e  have  already  alluded,  the  juggle  between  the 
Mosmc  covenuat  and  that  which  theologians  call  the  covenant  of 
works ;  a  term  invented  by  divines,  and  useful  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compendious  argument,  but  representing  a  slate  of  things 
which  either  never  existed,  or  only  before  ihe  fall.  It  is  almost  un- 
jiecessory  to  say,  that  it  supposes  man  endowed  with  the  power  of 
piEferring  the  belter  to  the  worse,  and  an  agreement  existing  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  him,  by  which  he  is  to  be  rewarded  as  a  matter 
of  right  for  the  good  he  does,  and  unrelentingly  punished  for  his  evil 
actions.  Mr.  Belsham  quietly  transfers  these  hypotheses  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  thus  has  enabled  himself  to  offer  the  show 
of  argument.  That  this  was  done  in  ignorance,  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve; but  in  addition  to  the  numeroua  absurdities  to  which  the  sub- 
stitution leads,  and  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  Mr.  Belsham 
himself,  the  distinction  between  what  divines  have  called  the  cove- 
nant of  works  and  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  too  frequently  stated, 
to  be  unknown  to  any  theologian.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  this 
juggle  is  practised  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  commentary  on 
the  Gatattans,  and  the  substitution  recurs  in  every  passage  where 
the  topic  is  mentioned.  But  it  is  useless  to  quote  any  additional  ex- 
amples of  what  so  often  occur.»^.     We  proceed  therefore  to  notice 

another 
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another  convenient  fallacy  to  which  Mr.  Bebham  reaortsin  anguing 

on  this  subject.  ...  M-wi'ij  m; 

It  is|  of  course,  a  necessary  part  of  his  theory^  to  fefircMMt  ik 

Gentiles  as  out  of  covenant  with  God,  (although  no  aufficiciit- fti> 

son  can  be  assigned  why  they  should  be  excluded  from tise  opavatMRi 

of  the  covenant  of  txHyrks,  if  it  had  any  real  existence ;)  atnt  tt><ilibw 

that  consequently  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  necessary' to  Ata; 

in  order  to  reconcile  them  with  God.     He  contends  therefore^  tbirt 

the  word  s//tnerSy  as  applied  to  the  Gentiles,  only  denotes  a  atattfuf 

ceremonial  impurity;  but  whenever  it  is  applied  to  the  Jew,  hia  i^ 

fers'  it,  whhout  hesitation,  to  real  moral  transgression.     Now  Moi  tq 

dwell  on  the  unfairness  of  this  arbitrary  attribution  of  different  siBMiii 

to  the  same  word  used  precisely  in  the  same  maniier>  and  usdivithe 

same  circumstances,  the  assertion  itself,  as  far  as  it  respeela  ite 

Gentiles,  rests  on  no  foundation.     That  St.  Paul  ftw|ueiitlyd|(* 

plies  the  term  sinner  to  the  heathen  is  true,  but  he  does' bo  finna 

simple  reason,  not  because  they  were  ceremonially  impure,  bnf  4>e^ 

cause  it  did  not  appear  possible  to  the  Jews  that  any  one  living io«t 

of  their  dispensation  could  attain  to  any  purity  of  life  find  oonvmii- 

sation.     If  Mr.  Belsham  is  not  satisft^  with  oar  explaiialioii^rlie 

will  find  very  much  the  same  in  his  favourite  authority,  ScMeatart. 

It  is  in  fact  from  this  view  of  the  matter  that  St.  Paul's  argumcta 

derive  their  principal  force.    The  Jews,  he  knew,  eonaide«ed  aR 

the  Gentiles  as  transgressors,  and  his  gfeat  object  is  to  yrove  fe 

them  from  reason  and  from  scripture,  that  they  were  thematlvn 

exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Gentiles,  and  *  coadodM 

under  sin'  equally  with  them,  a  doctrine  from  which  the  tleceaaitj^  «f 

an  atonement  strictly  followed.     Now  if  the  sin  of  the  Gentiks 

were  mere  ceremonial  impurity,  the  whole  argument 'WMU^iiarve 

been  false,  as  the  Jews  were  cerenH>nially  pure.     Errors '^d^^iImb 

kind  abound  indeed  through  the  whole  work :  but  it  ia  for  theifta- 

notations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  full  effulgence 

of  our  author's  system  is  reserved.     Some  of  them  mav  perb^  be 

More  properly  noticed  in  our  particular  examination  of  that  -partwf 

theNvork;  but  one  is  so  nearly  connected  with  the  point  tjf'wfaich 

we  have  just  been  speaking,  that  it  will  find  its  fittest  place  in4his 

general  enumeration.     Mr.  Belsham  finds  the  absolute  necessity  >df 

iBome  purification  and  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  wbicb  are 

asserted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  too  strong  terms  to  be 

overlooked  or  avoided.     In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  as  we1ia«e 

just  seen,  he  assures  us,  that  purification  was  required  in  order  < lb 

free  them  from  ceremonial  impurity,  as  not  being  under  the  lawrof 

Moses.    To  an  ordinary  reader,  it  would  seem  that  this  explaae- 

tion  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  Cise  of  the  Jews,  who  were4fae 

peculiar  objects  of  the  enactments  of  that  law.    But  Mr.  Belijiam 

is 


ia  no  ordiiiai'y  reader,  and  assures  us  iliat  the  Jews  really  required 
ceremonial  purification  according  to  ihe  law  of  Moses,  because 
tliey  had  siimed  against  that  iaw,  and  '  desecrated  themselves'  by 
desertiiig  jt  to  become  Christians.  It  is  difficult  to  conceire  that 
ihe  law  would  afford  purification  for  die  greatest  oflcncc  which 
could  be  committed  against  it,  whilst  the  offence  was  persisted  io ; 
or;  that,  after  tiie  dispensation  was  abrogated,  ils  rites  and  cereino- 
lues  remained.  We  hold,  that  when  a  covenant  is  abrogated,  its 
ritea  are  abolished  and  its  threats  at  an  end.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
liow  any  purification  can  be  required  (even  from  the  sources  coin- 
peteat  to  afford  it)  for  quitting  a  dispensation  at  the  appointed  time 
at  whtcb  its  author  had  ordained  it  should  expire. 

Bin  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and  unprofitable  to  dcvelope 
all  tlie  absurdities  wliicb  necessarily  follow  from  the  admission  of 
Mr.  UeUiiani's  theory.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  some  par- 
ticular passages  of  Ihe  work  itself. 

We  have  hardly  made  a  step  in  our  examination  of  the  transla- 
tions and  confirmatory  notes  before  we  recognize  the  person  of  Mr. 
lielsliam  by  most  unequivocal  signs,  the  same  peremptory  and  un- 
supported assertions — the  same  in  conclusiveness  in  every  argument. 
in  the  note  on  Romans  i.  3,  (vol.  i.  p.  14.)  we  have  the  following 
passage :  '  Christ  is  called  the  soil  of  God  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  this  title  is  cquival^it  to  that  of  Messiah,  and  was  so  im- 
dersiood  by  the  Jews.'  But  the  words  Son  of  God  are  no  more 
equivalent  to  Messiah,  than  tbey  are  to  Mediator  or  any  other 
common  tide  of  Jesns  Christ,  though,  like  those  titles,  they 
undoubtedly  are  appropriated  to  him.  Mr.  Beleham,  we  know, 
hsa  the  au^onty  of  the  German  school  on  his  sidej  but  aiithori^ 
can  be  of  no  avail  against  facts,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
those  writers  have  the  same  reasons  as  Mr.  Belsham  for  chusing  to 
dEx  this  meaning  to  the  words.  But,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  this  name 
is<givenlo  Jeeus  also,  because  the  title  was  understood  by  the  Jews 
to  be  eauwa/ent  to  Messink.  Ws  must  here  read  as  before,  oppro- 
ipriatedto  the  Messiah.  But  Mr.  Belsham  forgets  that  significant 
words  are  not  arbitrarily  applied,  that  the  Jews  considered  the  term 
Son  of  God  as  indicative  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  former  pro- 
pliets  had  expressly  foretold  that  the  anointed  deliverer  of  Israel 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  the  Jews  themselves  af)i>:ed 
no  very  obscure  meaning  to  the  words,  when  they  accused  Jesus 
of  blasphemy  for  appropriating  them  to  himself.  But  Mr.  Bel- 
riiam  tells  us  that  Christ  was  called  the  Son  of  God — secondly, 
'  because  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  put  in  possession 
of  au  immortal  life.'  Why  Jesus,  in  particular,  if  a  mere  man, 
(hould  he  called  the  Son  of  God  because  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  as  all  other  men  will,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  diviue   from 

any 
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anj  appeal  to  reason.  Let  us  see  then  what  Mr.  BeMtatti^^Mi 
produce  in  the  way  of  authority.  He  refers  to  Acta  xiii.  Gtlk'tAdi 
to  Hebrews  v.  5.*  Of  the  latter  of  these  passages  we  bave^ap^rtrMi 
in  the  subjoined  note.  On  the  former  we  have  somewHat  nmv&U> 
remark.  Mr.  Belshanr  gives  us  his  translation  of  itin  ifclf^Mtfe 
below  his  text/Grod  hath  fulfilled  his  promise  in  that  he  rafaie#lip 
Jesus  again^  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  2d  Pftalm,  **  Thou  art^j 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'''  It  is  curious  to  obaen^ftM 
Mr.  Belsham  has  here  adopted  what  many  have  considered' MNUi 
inaccuracy  in  our  Version  ^--we  allude  to  the  iiitroductioo  of^fhe 
word  again — and  departed  from  the  Improved  Version  'Of'iNs 
party,  because  it  suited  his  purpose  in  this  particular  • 'instMMe 
to  do  so.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  St.  Paul  assertt'that 
Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because  he  was  raised  fronrv  ike 
dead,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  second  Psalm  has  reasewM 
in  the  same  way.  But  it  has  been  supposed,  that  Su  FMIlI 
is  not  speaking  here  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :  hia  worfls 
are  avoLfrrr^trai  'Iijo-oOv.  Kuinoel  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  ftay, 
that  et»i(miiJi.t  cannot  refer  at  all  to  the  resurrection  of  tlie  deMi, 
unless  joined  with  some  such  words  as  «x  yixgaiv.  Tliis,  bow- 
ever,  is  decidedly  erroneous;  but,  such  an  adjunct  is  certainly 
more  common,  and  the  other  sense  of  £eyj<rn]|Xf,  namely,  to  raisiBnp 
in  the  sense  of  bringing  forward,  is  very  frequent  in  allusion  'to 
the  Messiah,  Acts  ii.  SO.  iii.  22.  26.  It  therefore  remains  to  see 
what  the  sense  of  the  particular  passage  requires.  Now  the  Apofr- 
tie  proposes  his  subject  in  the  23d  verse  of  the  chapter.  '  Of  this 
'  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel 
a  Saviour  Jesus.'  To  prove  this  he  appeals  to  the  testimony^ of 
John,  (24,  25);  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself,  (26);  llor  bis 
death,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  (27,29);  and  to  his  Resurr<^ 
tion.  (SO)  Then,  to  accumulate  proof,  and  principally  fdr'^ 
sake  of  the  Jews,  he  confirms  his  assertions  separately,  bjr'M  a|l- 
peal  to  the  prophecies  on  each  point,  for  which  purpose iilte'n^ 
peats  the  thesisf  in  verses  S2,  SS.  *  and  we  declare  unto  yon  ^ghM 

tidingl, 
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*  Wu  would  cautiou  Mr.  Belsham  against  a  habit  which  he  has  of  quoting  passages 
without  looking  at  them.  The  quotation  of  Hebrews  v.  5.  in  the  present  case,  is  an  Til* 
stance.  It  so  happens  that  Psalm  ii.  is  quoted  in  that  passage  as  well  as  in  Acts  xiit 
33.  Mr.  Belsliaiii  has  recn  them  cited  together  somewhere  or  other  on  that  account, 
and  therefore,  without  hesitation,  he  cites  the  second  passage  to  prove  the  same  poTnt 
'as  the  -first.  When  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  at  it  he  will  find  liis  mistake.  Bttt 
Dr.  Smith  has  convicted  him  of  using  Schliclitingius's  quotations  without  etaminilig 
them,  and  Archbishop  Magee  has  fully  exposed  him  on  the  same  point. 

t  That  the  thesis  is  here  repeated,  although  a  different  verb  is  used,  (Sysipi  is  the 
expression  in  the  first  case  and  tifda^rna-at  in  the  second)  is  clear  from  the  passage  itsdr, 
and  is  admitted  by  all  the  principal  commentators.  We  shall  however  adduce  only  the 
opinion  of  one,  to  whose  words  Mr.  Belsham  will  probably  pay  more  attention  than  to 
fhe  remarks  of  a  more  orthodox  divine.  Rosenmiiiler's  wor(h  are  as  follows,  diH^^&k^ 

'l«4rS» 


tidings,  how  that  tlie  promise  viliicli  was  made  unto  the  fathers, 
God  has  fulliDed  the  sume  unto  us  their  children  in  ttiat  he  hath 
raked  up  Jesus  again  :  us  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  Psalm.' 

'  (v.  li,)  But  the  promise,  as  has  been  observed,  was  not  fultilted 
onlj  by  the  rrsurrecliou  hut  by  ihe  misshu  of  Juus;  and  ihatoli- 
aeTvatiou  alone  may  sliow  what  sense  should  be  iifSsed  to  iv/irnj^ii 
here.  However,  if  we  look  on  to  verse  'M,  we  shall  ilind  the 
writer  entering  on  z  fresh  subject,*  viz.  ihe  resurr-clion  of  Christ 
from  die  dead,  and  the  proof  of  it  from  prophecy ;  and  in  that 
Tfcrse,  as  if  to  dislingnisli  the  use  of  the  word  aviODj/jii  from  ils  for- 
mer meaning  in  verse  32,  (lie  writer  adds  the  words  ex  nix^aiv.  So 
clear  indeed  is  the  ease  as  to  the  meaning  of  aviW^i  in  the  S3d 

j3'erse,  tliat  withttnt  doubt  or  hesitation  the  marginal  note  in  the 
>3reechc«  Bible  explains  the  passage  by  the  words:  '  In  that  he  was 

l.bern  and  incainale^'  aud  tliis  esplanaiiou  is  supported  by  some  of 

I  tlra  best  interpreters.  EvHsmus  is  decided  tipnii  it.  So  are  Wolf, 
'Gerhard,  Wilsins,  CaloviuK,  Gatakcr,  qikI  Kuinoel,  with  many 
others.  We  may  now  iherefoie  see  ihe  object  of  Mr.  Belsham's 
attributing  n  meaning  to  a  passage  as  undoubted,  where  so  many 
greAt  authorities  are  aifainst  him. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  this  note.  Mr.  Belsham  tries  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of' God  because 
lie  rose  from  tiie  dead,  by  other  texts  of  scripture.  '  In  tins  view,' 
says  he,   '  Christ  is  caU«d  llie  first-honi,   having   been   the  first 

-iiuoiau  being  who  was  raised  to  immortality  from  the  grave,'  Col.  i. 
15.  18.  Nothing  was  ever  more  unwise  than  the  adduction  of  this 
passage;  for  if  Macknight  and  others  are  right  in  asserting  that 
•nqmiTinta;  there  simply  nicaus  Ra/er  or  Lord,  the  passage  does  not 
apply  to  llie  case  before  us.  If,  however,  the  common  translation 
be  correct,  nothing  can  be  stronger  against  Mr.  Belsham,  than  the 
ApOBtle'a  reasoning,  for  he  there  OKprcasly  says,  that  Christ  heing  the 
^rst^^bom  of  every  creature  was  also  first  born  of  the  dead,  that  in 
■tli  itiingS'  he  iiiight  havt:  llie  pre-eminence.  The  title  therefore  of 
first-<bom  w^so  far  from  being  given  to  him  because  he  first  rose 
from  the  dead,  that  he  was  first  raised  from  the  dead  to  pr&ijerve 
thai  character  of  first-born  which  he  had  already  possessed. 

^St.  i.  e.  Exhibeui  Jssutn-  ul  (Opro.  c.  ii.  30.  iii.  96.  t)  itimr^t  liic.  reippndet 
tetbo  llytip  sjpra,  v.  S3.  Alii  ilc  luiuulatlauF  vi  niortuii  sccijiiunL  Scd  jiriur  inler- 
prelstio  melius  confMlni  couvenit,     ITioiis — prppiiiiilur  t.  93.  qunni  v.  14.  fi  fiq. 
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Vol.  i.  p.  20.  Romans^  chap.  i.  v.  16.  is  thus  translated.  *  Fgr 
tlierein  the  justification  of  God  by  faith  is  revealed  to  faitbi  as  it  is 
written,  the  just  bj  faith  shall  live/  and  the  following  note  is  a^dejt: 
'  I  ^ave  given  Dr.  Doddridge's  translation  of  this  cls^usev  wtijifUi 
B^rds  a  clear  sense  to  an  obscure  passage.  Qu.  '^  froip  fa^il 
faith,"  that  is,  "  wholk  by  faith," — Locke;  not  ao  correct  9{^| 
drldge.'  Does  Mr.  lielsham  think  a  translation  necessarily  cocmjt 
because  it  gives  a  clear  sense  to  what  is  obscure?  It  wou)fi['j(i^ 
strange  indeed  if  a  clear  sense  could  not  be  given  to  every  pa2|Mi||e 
iq  every  book;  but  the  question  is,  whether  that  is  the.sensp  of 
the  author.  We  are,  however,  totally  unable  to  attach  evejn.fny 
c^let^r  nieanins  to  the  sentence  that,  '  the  justification  by  faitlf  is 
revealed  to  taith.'  JSut  besides  many  other  objections  to  tbje 
ti^nslation,  the  words  Ix  irloTeoos  us  wlariv  should  not  be  dif> 
jpined.  Locke  very  rightly  cites  Rom.  vi.  19,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  JJ^ 
f^  instances  of  St.  Paul  using  the  same  figure  of  speech— iiq4 
Schoetgenius  (Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  declares  it  is  a  common  Her 
braism,  and  cites  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  7*  as  an  example.  Mr.  Belshani 
ha^  proceeded,  in  the  note  on  this  passage,  to  fix,  by  his  own 
s'trange  method  of  interpretation,  a  charge  of  misquotation  pf 
misinterpretation  of  scripture  on  tjie  Apostle,  who,  in  mentionibg 
the  benefits  of  faith,  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  the  blessings  of  faith  are  also  extolled.  The  passage  is 
said  by  some  to  be  taken  from  Habbnkuk^  ii.  4.  by  others  from 
Levit.  xviii.  and  the  words  are,  6  $s  iUonos  ix,  irlarseog  tjiasTflL^m 
This  Mr.  Belsham  construes,  '  tie  who  is  justified  by  faith  sl^a)l 
live ;'  (vol.  1.  p.  28.)  and  then  complacently  remarks,  that  this  9fl!,C|j|^ 
of  many  instances  of  the  loose  manner  iii  which  the  writers  pf  ,t{^ 
I>few Testament  cite  the  Old,  as,  in  the  original  passage,, th^reu^p 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Pity,  that  in  bis  eager- 
ness to  inculpate  St.  Paul  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  did  nol; re- 
member what  Michaelis  (a  critic,  one  would  think,  sufficiently 
liberal  even  for  Mr.  Belsham)  says  of  diis  very  passage,,  viz.  thpf  W 
many  cases  the  commentators  have  created  difficulties  where  ip 
reality  there  are  none,  by  attempting  to  discover  in  passageif  \p 
which  the  apostles  have  alluded,  a  meaning  perhaps  not  ascribed  |p 
them  by  the  apostles  themselves.     Tom.  i.  p.  212. 

On  the  well  known  passage  Rom.  iii.  24.  Mr.  Belsham  says 
that  ho  support  can  be  gained  for  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  th^ 
atonement  from  it,  unless  '  we  receive  as  th^  genuine  text,  a 
reading  which  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  b^st  copies,  and  which  is 
unyparranted  by  any  similar  phraseology  in  the  New  Testament.'^ — 
He  alludes  to  the  ^ivords  8*cl  t^s  vlfeoos.  We  wonder  at  his  veii;- 
turing  on  an  assertion  to  which  so  common  a  book  as  Griesbacb  at 
once  affords  the  most' decided  contradiction.     So  far  from  the  pas;- 

sage 
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sage  being  rejected  b;  some  of  tlie  best  MSS.,  h  is  iii  every  MS. 
gocidantJl>ad,exceptiIie  Alexandrine.  Tliat  the  word  T?t  indeed 
is  tiliiitted  by  st^veral  good  MSS,  is  true,  and  Griesbach  on  ihe 
u'liole  is  tnctincd  (u  reject  it,  but  we  repeat  that  the  uordfi  Bii  rt^V 
wiffiiajf  or  6i«  a-iWemj  esist  in  every  known  MS.  of  the  New  Tes- 
luuient  good  or  bad,  except  the  Alexandrine.  VVbicli  party  then 
acta  most  reasonably,  the  Orthodox  in  retaining  words  so  sop- 
ported,  Or  the  Unitarians  in  rejecting  them  on  the  authority  of  one 
MS.,  it  is  not  »ery  difficult  to  decide. 

The  fourth  section  of  Mr.  Uelsliain's  commentary  on  thiaepislie 
<|chat).  V.  12,  to  the  end)  is  a  curious  one.  The  passage  to 
which  it  relates  contains  St.  Paid's  contrast  of  the  effects  of  tlie 
fall  with  [he  (effects  of  Christ's  death;  and  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Helsham's  remarks  on  it  are  as  follows:  '  He 
(the  Apostle)  states  that  ail  mankind  are  treated  as  sinners  and 
CuScred  death  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  Apostle 
Aere  (v.  12)  assumes  and  reasons  on  the  account  of  the  fall  con- 
tained ut  the  book  of  Genesis  as  an  historicaljact.'  We  recommend 
both  tlicse  sentences  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Unitarian. 
Mr.  Belshsm  afterwards  tells  us,  '  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say 
lie  was  inspired  to  assert  the  literal  iruUt  of  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  fall,  and  probably  knew  no  more  of  it  than  we  do;  that  per- 
biips  he  argued  ex  eoncMso,  upon  the  snppoMiion  of  the  fact,  &c.' 
But  alt  this  wretched  trilling  does  not  sliake  the  force  of  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  two  adnussions — tlie  oiie  that  St.  PanI  asserts  that  we  ane 
treated  as  sinners  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, — the  other, 
lliat  he  reasons  on  the  fall  as  on  an  historic  fact.  How  unwitlingiy 
tlleee  concessions  were  wrung  from  Mr.  Bclsham,  may  be  judged 
from  the  toiie  of  the  whole  of  this  section,  in  which,  as  it  were  to 
-fcvtnge  himself  on  St.  Paul,  he  ti'eata  the  Apostle  with  even  xnoTV 
ttian  ordinary  disrespect.  '  His  reasoning  is  go  bad  that  ils  defect 
need  tto  the  pointed  out.'  '  He  has  introduced  a  confusion  of  ideas 
wbidb  make  it  diHicult  to  nnravd  the  sense.'  '  It  is  donbifiil  vi  he- 
tlier  liis  argument  proves  any  thing,'  '  It  is  precarious,  and  iMrt 
av.iilable  as  an  argument,  but  only  as  an  illustration.'  After  all 
this,  Mr.  Belsham  condescendingly  proceeds  to  show  how  this  mi- 
serublc  argument  ought  to  have  been  slated.  '  If  the  A)>ostle  had 
«x)trossed  himself  in  tlie  clear  distinct  manner  of  u  correct  writer, 
it  would  have  been  in  some  such  manner  as  this;'  and  again: 
'  Had  the  Apostle  been  a  correct  wriler,  the  antithesis  would  have 
•tood  in  this  form.'  We  almotit  doubt  whether  human  nature  evW 
jiraduced  an  instance  of  vanity  so  contemptible.  This  mqii, 
«h»  can  scarcely  see  through  the  haze  of  his  own  ideas,  whose 
definitions  in  metaphysics  have  been  a  perjvetual  laughing-stock  for 
their  indefiniteneSs ;   and    who  hardly  writes  one  page  without 

VOL.  XXX.  NO.  i.ix.  o  contradicting 
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contradicting  that  which  precedes  it,  ventures  to  correct  an  apostle, 
to  teach  him  how  to  state  his  arguments,  and  to  expose  their  fallacy! 
This  may  excite  our  indignation  for  the  moment,  but  the  soberer 

-feeling  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  pity  for  the  unhappy  state  of  mind 
which  can  produce  such  thoughts ;  and  the  lesson  which  it  teactcs 

i»  tme  of  humility.  Here  is  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  self-will  anfl 
Mlf-sufficiency  in  religion — give  it  time  and  space  enough. — ^It 
has  already  taught  its  votary  to  deny  the  authority  and  <les[pise 
the  reasonings  of  the  very  men  commissioned  bv  God  to  disisenii- 
tiate  the  truth. — It  has  already  assumed  that  their  knowledge  mij 
he  false,  their  reasoning  fallacious,  and  their  belief  wrongw^-lVhat 
shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?  What  may  be  the  end  otHm 

•  widely  spread  spirit,  as  far  as  worldly  interests  are   cohcernedj, 

•Ke  only  knows  who  controuls  the  operations  of  evil  as  he  sc^ef  it, 

'6r. allows  them  to  work  out  their  own  destruction  in  the  ruin  of 
tituch  that  is  fair,  and  lovely  and  amiable,  for  purposes  of  wh|)cb 

i^en  here  we  may  partly  understand  the  wisdom  and  the  gqodr 
tieas.    But  the  present  effects  of  this  spirit  on  those  who  are  under 

,  its  domination ,  the  pride^  the  unlovely  vanity  and  the  darker  passiow 

'^hich  follow  in  its  train,  these  are  clearly  to  be  understood  hy  adl 
who  will  understand ;  and  they  must  at  once  excite  the  wannest  pity 
for  tlie  condition  of  those  who  suffer  under  their  operatiouj  and  the 

^f$tosi  lively  dread,  lest  our  condition  should  resemble  theirs. 

' '  There  is  anotlier  passage  in  the  eigfiih  chapter  (2G,  C7,  vol.  L 
pi  17D«)  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  shifts  employed  t» 

.-kltx  anything  like  meaning  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis*  In  the  pre-' 
\!Ming  verses  the  Apostle,  having  noticed  the  future  redemplioB  of 

^iJIbrody;  says,  that  we  do  not  yet  possess  it,  but  hope,  L  e.  patiently 
wait  for  it.     '^llieu  follow  the  well  known  words,  'iUraurwg  tm  luA  r» 

^#1^6Cfta,  8cc.   M  r.  Belsham  translates  the  commencemei^t  of  this  paa* 

««^,  'Furthermore  U>is  spirit  helps  our  infirmities,  8cc.'  and'says  thi^ 
th^  Spirit  here  intended  is  that  spirit  just  described,  of  hope,  patienq^ 
9tid  resignation,  which  are  the  leading  virtues', of  the  ChriJ^m 
tibaracter.  But  the  words  to  frv&jfut  assuredly  are  fiot.tkU  (jfiiiii 
'but  the  spirit,  nor  had  the  Apostle  been  describing  pny  part' of  tb^ 
Christian  character,  but  merely  saying  that  we  Took  forward  to 
:die  redemption  of  the  body.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  words 
fSwmjfuceverhenr  the  meaiung  here  ascribed  to  thenu  .It  is  triie 
ttiftt  a  notorious  divine,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  tells  us  in  the  invaliir 
able  sermons  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewii^  some  years 
ii^,  that  'the  fruits  of  the  spirit'  mean  '  the  fruits  of  the  Christian 
spirit.'  Sthleusner,  we  know,  has  also  given  this  meaning  to .  the 
word  (in  voce,  §  20.);  but  whoever  will  examine  the  passages  act 
diii^d,  will  find  that  they  are  all  not  only  susceptible  of  another 

^B^pte,  but  cannot  bear  that  which  hevascribes  to  them^  without  de* 

•     8tro3Hng 
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siroj'ing  tlie  meaning  and  spirit  of  (he  passBgen  in  which  they  occur. 
Bill  let  us  see  to  whiit  good  purpuse  Mr.  BeJshiun  uses  the  mis- 
trailiilalloh  of  the  woiiis  -ri  ^veiftn.  He  tells  us  that  [he  Apostle 
here, '  bji  a  figure  uot  unusual  with  hitn,  personifiea  tlie  Christian 
Virtues,  and  representi  them  aa  interceding  willi  God,  for  thoie 
»\1io  are  at  a  losa  to  know  what  to  ask  tbemaelvea  ;  thus  the  Spirit 
is  said  to  help  our  inlirmitieti !'  Mr.  Belahani's  diviaion  of  a  nimi'a 
auctions  itiid  lirtues  from  himself  is  barelj'  intelligible ;  and  we 
arc  wholly  unable  to  conceive,  why  our  puritied  aftections  should  be 
.*iai^  to  intercede  for  us,  and  lliat  with  uimttenible  groans.  The  far- 
ther hotvever  ue  go,  the  more  obscure  does  the  meaning  become ; 
^or  ill  the  nest  verse  it  is  stM  that  '  God  knows  the  mind'  (or, 
as  Mr,  Belshiim  explains  it,  the  temper  and  disjiosition  of  uiitid) 
'of  (be  spirit,  i.  e.  of  our  purified  affeclious,'  Here  indeed  is.per- 
^oltificalion  !  Not  ouly  are  the  affections  of  our  mind  made  u  dis- 
^Iiict  object  from  tlie  mind,  but  ^  separate  ^d  diatinct  mind  is  at- 
Irihated  to  theui.  Mr.  Belsham  asaurm  us  in  his  note  that  the 
expressions  are  very  intelligible,-  but  eoi?  cannot  pretend  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  God's  knowing  the  disposition  of  mind  of 
the  spirit  of  CiuistiuniLy. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  117.  Ml.  Bcl^hain  exhibits  a  strange  specimen  of 
ignorance  or  wilfulness.  The  paa-iage  is  I  Corinth,  vi.  14.  '  And 
Gpd  hath  both  raised  up  [he  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us  b^ 
his  own  power .'  The  last  words  Mr.  Belsham  translates  by  the 
iame  power,  in  order  to  show  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  .was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  any  other  man.  The  Greek  wordsi^rp 
S*(l  r^f  iuvafAsaj  '»^oiJ.  A  schoolboy  would  have  told  him  hui\v,fp 
construe  them.  . 

Vol.,  ii.  p.  197.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  weal 
krtt^w  n  pussa|;e,  ( I  Cor.  K.  9.)  not  fur  die  purpose  of  discussiug  a 
point  on  which  there  is  neither  ddubt  nor  difficulty,  but  to  illuatrabe 
the  manner  In  wliich  the  Unitarian  oommenlalors  couceal  the  liulb, 
^tid  resort  to  fresh  evasion  as  soon  as  they  are  driven  out  of  ihair 
lu^t  hiding-place.  The  question  is  lirst,  whether  ^le  readingshould 
be  fiu/iiav  or  Xexrrav.  Now  whenever  there  ia  even  a  lolerab^ 
agreement  of  authorities  in  favour  of  an  Unitarian  reading,  Mr. 
Belshaui  raises  the  sound  of  triumph,  and  coiiliuues  it  ^d  nau- 
seam. Why  has  be  not  here  then  the  candour  to  confess  thit 
almost  every  authority  is  against  him  ?  that  only  two  MSy.  sup- 
port his  reading?  and  that,  as  Archbishop  Mugee  pointed  out 
to'  liitii,  Erasmus,  Locke,  Rosenmiiller,  three  favourite  imiucb 
with  his  party,  are  against  him,  as  are  also  Mill,  Wolf  and  W  hit- 
With  regard  to  Griesbach,  there  is  some  strange  cundnct 
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iii|  Mi",  ^elsham's  part,     In  the  note  pn.lhe  passage  ii 
proved  Version  !t  is  said,  that  though  he  retains  Xsi^i 
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tea^he  inailt  ilt  '  so  «•  4o  debate  Ktfiov  to  bey  in  4hi»  «apiiiM»^ 
the' preferable  ffeadbig/  Now  the  slightest  enminatimi  MiU  efakMr 
tbat  this  is  one  of  the  readings  judged  fay  Griesbiich  to  ba  Siidle^ 
riori  exawinr  dieiia/  but  still '  reecptss  inferior.'  tionr  dnn  amm: 
the  •editors  of  me  Improved  Version  to  say  that  Grrif  ibodi' jo^gwl 
it  pr^'erable  to  tbat  reading  i  Mr.  Belsham,  tfao«g)i  mmifeallf 
■ow  not  Tenturing  to  repeal  the  assertion  in  the  sane  brosd  arayyr 
and  only  statin^^that  ^  Griesbach  Bsarks  the  reading  Rvpmr  as  of  big{h 
anftboriliyi^  neither  aoknowledges  nor  apologijcs  for  the  -unfaimsaa 
of  the  fomieretBtenient.  Again,  Mr.  Belsham  in  his  ^ Calaa  iiufutif' 
statsd  that  Kimjov  was  the  veading  of  tho  S^'riac  versiois^lqF-whioli 
any  one  would  ^naturally  understand  tlie  Pesfaitoior  eorlj-SydaD)' 
while  the  fact  is,  diat  it  is  a  marginal  reading  only  t>f  fthe  Jater  inm* 
sion.  Mr.  Beiahnm  has,  indeed,  tacitly  ffetracted  this  inlkiiaiena 
statement  in  Aiie  work  before  os,  but  he  does  not  apologiaeibrtitb 
Oan  it  be  said,  that  aiiy  of  theae' proceedings  ane  cbaraoteriaed^lif 
that  opemiess  and  candottr  wUcb  should  attend  overy  •controfBli* 
anliit? 

.  We  must  next  notice  the  ^tergiisefsations  employed  in  ibe^eipla** 
nation  of  the  text.  The  words  are  Mi}$8  htwmqi^eafM^  rh  Xfm^ 
umkigiud  rtvsf  aaMv  hra/jMrisr*  Thiit  after  die  last  irerb,  ht^Jfrn^etv^ 
Ibe  word«My  is  to  beuader8toody«o»onecaa  doubt  ;^  but.  ftr»esta" 
blish  beyond  contradiction  that  the  (subject  of  ithe  second  Member 
ofiihe  sentenceis  the  sameas  that  of  tbe^cst^ilfae  wond^iid  isiBtlPb* 
doeedci  The  Unttanans  tbemselv«8  admit  tthi»faeyoMl.fue0doa^  aa 
tti^irwisii  to  Tend  Ki%ioy.#ar  X^ktw  mi: their  transbuaenrAf  tho 
tot  o«  te-udmission  of  (that  raadingj^sfaoar.:  ^iNeitbenieliustimpt 
the  Lord  as  some  of  them  also  tried  himi^'..  L  V*^ . .  Aut  as  Aejf  cwt 
not,  even  to  their  own  satisfaction,  establish  tfaskyntoding^rtluef  itiill 
us  from  Newcome  that  ^  if  we  read  X^iavtv,!dk^  sense*is^f  f  Aoi'lel 
UB^Iempt,  try,  prore,  .provoke  iGlirist'Uomr^asiaotnoiof'ihQmfiiUd 
God  at  that  time,'  renouncing  the  vefy  prinoifde.of  inlwrprulatiiiB 
oil  which  they  oonstructed  their  translatiosi^  and  omitting  tbo  movi 
MM  in  order  to  cover  theirequivocating  eapianotion.  •Suekiwerellia 
view's  of  Mr.  Belsham  when  he-edited  tlie  Improved  Version.f  But 
af  •  last,  meliora  doctus,  he  gives  up  this  wretched  evasion  of  tbc 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  tells  iis  plainly  that  our  construcfioa  isr  coirf 
fedt,  by  saying,  ^  if  XpwroUf  Christ,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  ro^ 

■  >  • 

*  Mr.  Belsham  never  states  hawfia'  Griesbach's  approbation -of  a  readlog  iavoarafale 
to  his  views  extends.  lu  Eph.  i.  1 1.  dc  iv.  20,  he  has  praotiited  precisely  the  same  picoS 
of  dishonesty  at  in  the  passage  before  us.  Grieibach  in  snob  case  frtftn  the  reoeivtil 
madhig. — Mr.  Belsham  oniita  the  mentknof  this  fact,  and  states  that  GiiiMhaah  ghan 
other  readings '  as  of  high  aatborit^^.'  . 

t  We  are  not  so  fortunate  os  to  possess  more  than  one  edition  of  the  Impfovtd 
Vavrion,  viz.  the  fearth,  printed  in  1817.  We  mention -thb  lest -any  of  the  precedhig 
edkloiia  should  contain  different  interpretatioAs. 

ceived 
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ceivod  lexl,  be  retained,  it  signifies  the  anointed  Pr<^lut,and  applies 
bollr  to  Moses  and  to  Christ :  vide  Grotitis  and  CreiliuB  in  loco.'* 
So  fvrced  a  conslruction  could  only  derive  any  probability,  and 
that  a  very  lender  one,  from  the  moat  ample  testimoH^  of  tbe 
Use  of  Xpis-T^  as  Rpplied  descriptively  to  Mosca.  Wltat  says  Crel- 
litls  iheni  He  adduces  one  passage  from  Habbaltnk,  where  he 
cliiises  ti>  assume  the  existence  of  stich  application,  and  where  even 
Kosennioller  does  not  think  bis  inlerprelation  worth  either  refuta- 
tion or  notice.  But  we  have  noticed  this  alteration  of  Mr.  Bei* 
sham's  opinion  for  another  reason.  Positively  denying  ibe  truth  of 
oiif  interpretation  and  rejecting  its  principle,  in  1B17  be  confr- 
dently  proposes  liisown;  and  in  1 8£2,  still  denying  our  interpreta- 
tioi>,  be  admits  the  prindpie,  and  yet  vvitli  equal  contiduiice  pro- 
poses a  fresh  interpretation  totally  at  variance  with  bis  former  one, 
und'does  not  even  deem  that  worthy  of  notice.  Tbe  bappy  stateof 
clear  and  unhesttaiii^  certainty  in  the  Unitarian  opinions  is  well 
illustrated  by  this  one  instance  out  of  biHi^eds. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  16.  Mr.  Belsham  here  proves  that  St.  Paul's  visien 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4.)  was  not  a  real  fact,  becease  there  is  no  si/ch  place  as 
heaven.  '  Tbb,'  says  be,  '  was  supposed  to  be  above  the  region 
of  tbe  clouds  aiid  stars :  but  the  discoveries  of  modern  philosophy, 
reHpecting  tbe  true  struchtre  of  the  universe,  have  put  an  end  tb 
stich  puerile  conceits.'  'lliis  information  is  repeated  in  a  vsrietyof 
places  tbrou^b  tbe  whole  wof>.'t'  What  discoveries  have  been  made 
iu  tnodem  philosophy  beyoiiil  tbe  region  of  the  stars  vre  have  not 
yet  leiirned;  but  we  racier  imagine  tliat  Sir  Wilham  Herscfadl 
wuubl  baVQ  herird  v(ilb  no  little  stirpriae  that,  while  be  vraB  surveys 
ing  the  Via  Ladlca,  he-was  eatablisliing  beyond  contradiction, 'tlntt 
there  is  no  snrb  p4aee  as  IwaTcu. 

Vot.  iii.  p.  63.  Gal.  in.  16.  (.'  He  saith  not,  and  to  seeds,  as  of 
inini}<;  but  as  of  one,  and 'to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.')  Mr.  lict- 
eham's  charge  ogamst  St.  Paul  fur  bad  reasoning  in  tliis  passac^e 
Ig,  as  usual,  unjust.  Tlie  apostle's  object  is  to  show  tliat  the  Gert- 
tiles  would  be  justified  by  faith  in   Christ,  and  to  this  end   he 

■  WflobHsncilinl  AR:lihi3lii>{>Miigi'F  (n^ilie  AimikiutMili  vnl.  ii.  p.  691)  nllcibulpi 
IliiheApluu^i  ta  B-UiTi^K  Mr.  'Hinnuis  SiiD^wn,  U  qimlt'd  h^  Dr.  (juii  (Jar|iEnLec- 
We  h»»c  not  Kna  cither  Mr,  SimiHOii's  or  Dr.  CurpciiWr'n  produciioris,  but  ii  ij  vbtioiis, 
Itiat  llirae'  rcHoiv-bliourcfi  art  ignohint  ilinl  tlHt  credit  of  lliia  IngtiiioiB  eijilnonikiii  ii 
due  10  their  <>mi  CrelltU!i. 

.'  4  l>breu>nple,iHi]Hini>ieonEph.lT.  lO.C'Hewecr'ln)  upbratnveallhnncni,') 
Ut.  lielstiun  taji.  ■  an  aUiuion  do  doat-l  <o  unr  Loril's  ucetiiiuii  iiL  tlis  air,  but  aa  ijic 
noteimnct  tw  Irue  in  a  liteniiiid  local  ntise,  there  being  ao  mch  enncnilrir  iphera  ai 
««  Je»ftftp*iluMI>*j«uHi««editbe  Irao  iBeiuiiag  mini  br,  te.'  Th^  npoille,  il  nppesia 
Ibn,  dk^uut  kuDw  hiaonn  nEuiuiig.  He  alUdei,  itneunis,  bcjood  duubi,  to  tlie  bet 
nfoi?  Lord's  visilite  usceDtimi,  but  asihut  feet  ii  iia  foci,  tbcre  be^ig  do  siigh  place  m 
bOTCo,  some  oilier  mHliiii;!  RHitt  be  foonil  Iban  llial:  wbicb  tbe  wriler,  from  bji  ignu- 
nnct,  'asvffKd  lo  tliis  |)ais»M«. 

G  3  alleges 
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alleges  the  promise  of  God  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  ai)d.ob#artaf» 

that  this  was  not  a  general  promise  to  all  his  offsipring,  ivhe^b9V;-pf 

:Isaac  or  Ishmaej,  but  to  one  distinct  branch  of  it,  ai]4^ithafc,tiiwt 

branch  was  CbrUt;  not,  as  Bishop  Kidder  observey^  vsk^\v^^ 

persoabf  Christ  oulyi  but  his  mystical  body  the.c^y/rAl^,^|l|i9fj'^ 

to  say»  all  believers  in  him  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.     Af;  N>  lh® 

verbal  inaccuracy  with  .which  Mr.  Belsham  charges  thq  ap^^iM^flj^ 

using;  seedf  as  a  singular  word  in  Hebrew,  the  esamplei  wb^ 

Bishop  Kidder  has  produced  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify,  bifHymfl 

above  all  the  very  remarkable  extract  from .  A}aij9^qiiid€uS|i,^9$Mt^ 

contains  an  argument  precisely  analogous  tq  that, of  St^. P^p(buji|tt 

entirely  on  the  singular  sense  of  the  word  se^ii..^         .,,,i  t.     nin/r 

VoLiii.  p.  169.  (Eph.  i.  9i  10,    'Having  -made  .lupowm^  qpCH 

u^the  mystery  of  his  will — ^That  in  the  dispevisalion  of  th^Jf^h^ff 

of  ^es  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  iu  CbrisV.ltfri^ 

vijhich  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are^  091  e^rtli.')    Ifj^  thi?  well  kfHiim 

passage  Mr.  Belsham  is,  if  possible,  m^r^^tfian, usually,  dogm^tif^^t 

sipc),  it  is  needless  to  say,  more  thw  -Msufilly  .wroiyg.  .He  asciertfi 

that  JD  St.  Paul's  writings  the  wx^^d  ^i/^e^y.Mev/er  figiH|i^.1  Mogii^ 

obscure  doctrine  still  imperfectly  knpwi^,',^ut,  ^Iwayi  Va  tf;jMtb.fHr 

^t  which,  having  been  unkuown  IM  forrp^r  <9g«f»  }^xi^  ^jipfjji^. 

revealed ;'  aiid  that,  '  in  ,this  epistle  ^d  ,Uia^  t^,  tN  4i^94SW%t|t 

wdformlu  signifies  the  cajil.of  the  ^eptijjes/ .  ,;Yr€;;fi|o.f]ot,.susp«ic;|. 

]M(r.  Belsham  of  such. a. critical  kno-wl^dge  of  tj^  9P94t)f^'^.iiirrMJM90^' 

as.tgi.  ,be  aware  whether  his  assertipfvi  ace  cprr^qt^or  ogits^^ybj^t.jf. 

refdJly^s  pot  (00  much  t9,espef:t  ,tbat  wh^so  th^  passagefliaf;^^  Cppi^ 

ami.pUp^  before  hin\,  he  phopjd  t^|l(ei,^^,ll;rQql)if  t9||«uily|]tira|.> 

I^qff  Scbleusner  ^i^tinctly  attr^buj^  .to  tlm  wo^  i^^i^j^aipi^  ||||. 

8QI1S9  which  Mr,  Belsham  says  it.  n^v^r^bearf  .iv^  jS^trPw^^SaHMkr. 

ting^  and  quotes  numb.erless  pas^ges  m  wbiqh.it^h.as  not  j^at^'j^^^^ 

jng  to  which  Mr. .Belsham  would  restrict;  iitr.,:,WMiiS^P^-fWp>K^ 

Ai^*  Belsham  elicit^  for  instance,  imn^  1  QQr,,^jii.,2.^f,^  W^W^ 

I  should  understand  all  mysteries')  if  mystei:ies  me^ot '  f^^M^i^^^ftp^ 

revealed  to  all  the  world;'  or  from  1  Cpr. xiv.  2.,('  ^WtjfP^fitf? 

mysteries')  if  the. same  sense  be  given  to.tbie  word  I  .^Wbatj^.ag^^ 

.W9uld  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  2  Thess.  ii.  7^.C' forlbe^; 

mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,')  on  this  supposipqjni.   BMf- 

Mr.  Belshan^  further  asserts,  that  in  the  epistle.)  to  the  JEphc^j^in^ii 

and  Colossians,  the  word  is  always  used  in  a  spll  mQice,res)LriQte4 

sense,  namely,  as  designating  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.    We  should, 

be  glad  to  know  how  he  explains  Eph.,  v.  32.  T This,  is  a  gnoa^ 

mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Chript  and ,  the  church**  ■  ^rf»fi 

own  exposition  is,  '  You  may  think  the  doctrine  is  strange,  .Jbut 

I  assure  you  that  it  is  true!'  (Vol.iii.  p.  176.)     After  this  it  is 

almost  needless  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  reasou  for  attribiit* 

ing 
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ing  the  sense  he  mentions  to  uU  the  passages  wiiere  llie  Word 
occurs  in  the  CoJossiaiis.  The  remainder  of  his  note  is  not  less 
curious  tlinn  the  part  which  we  have  examined  :  but  we  have 
neitlier  room  nor  inclination  to  dwell  on  his  assurance,  that  the 
terms  heaven  and  earth  signify  nothmg  more  than  Jew  and  Gentilet 
Vol.  iii.  p.  423.  The  Sncinian  explanation  of  Col.  i.  I& — SI, 
seems  to  unite  every  possible  degiee  of  pervcrseness  and  absur- 
dity. There  is  a  well-known  argument  of  Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
subjectj  of  such  singular  acutetiess  and  closeness  as  to  resemble 
mathematical  denionHtralion.  This  is  not  even  noticed  either  in 
the  Improved  Version  or  Mr.  Belaham's  present  work.  The 
words  of  ihe  passage  are  tlms  translated — '  For  in  him  were  cre- 
ated all  things  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  the  visible  and 
ibe  invisible.'  Of  coarse  '  things  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
earth,'  as  usual,  designate  the  Jews  and  Gentiles;  but  we  may  defy 
all  our  reader's  ingenuity  to  divine  how  the  words  '  visible  and  ilt- 
visible'  are  made  to  express  this  meaning.  We  give  it  in  Mr* 
Belsham's  words — "Wxe  Genlities  were  invisible  because  they  '  had 
ro  exierual  badge  of  communion  with  God'!  Mr.  Belsham's 
singular  attachment  to  Jigures  appears  to  lead  him  to  a  very  fre^ 
quent  use  of  the  figure  called  nonsense.  But  ou  the  suppositlotr 
that  Jews  and  Geniiles  are  here  designated,  and  that  by  xrl?(o  is  re^ 
preseitted,  as  Mr.  Belsham  says,  '  a  glorious  and  huppy  cban^j' 
we  dbouid  much  wish  to  be  informed  what  siense  is  to  be  affixed  tO 
the  passage.  The  Apostle  decidedly  says  ti!  waiTa  xa  iv  ToTf  SparoT^ 
xal  T&  nri  r^{  y^;,  thus  expressing  the  universality  of  the  xWo*);.' 
Can  even  Mr.  Belsham  mean  to  say  that  all  Jews  and  all  Gei^ 
tiles  experience  the  glorious  change  of  which  he  speaks?  Buty 
further,  the  verb  used  is  in  a  past  tense,  exTfjrSi],  and  Mr.  Belshanj' 
cotistfaes  it  '  were  created,'  though  he  very  quietly  adopts  the  pi'^' 
tent  form  in  his  paraphrase.  Again,  we  must  ask  if  even  he  can  be, 
ahsttrd  enough  to  suppose,  that  tlic  Apostle  spoke  of  a/l  Jews  and 
alt  Gentiles  as  having  been  subjected  to  '  a  glorious  and  happy- 
diange  under  the  new  dispensation'  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  when 
most  of  the  Jews  had  rejected  it,  and  most  of  the  Gculiles  had 
never  beard  of  it?  In  fact,  Mr.  Belsham  contradicts  himself  in  the 
grossest  maimer  on  this  point;  for  in  his  first  note  on  the  subject 
he  makes  the  new  creation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  new  modelling  of 
mankind,  depend  on  their  profession  of  Christianity.  '  AH  things 
are  created  in  him;  i.  e.  all  are  new  modclli^d  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or  bi/  the  profesnon  of  CAnstianity.'  Does  he  mean 
that  all  the  Jews  and  all  the  Gentiles  had  professed  Christianity 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written  ?  Yet,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  maintain  tins  assertion,  or  to  disregard  the  most  com- 
plete self-contradiction,  all  his  arguments  fail  to  the  ground  at  once. 
•^  G  4  We 
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¥ft  muit  observe  that  Mr.  Belshatn  in  this  note  Quotes  fitis  bn^i 
88^^  Rom.  xvi.  9.  7)  8 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  and  Gal.  vk  15,  t^im<m 
that  when h^  followed  by  Xpiorw,  or  its  sjnonynicSy  is uieAy-mpm^ 
fesilion  of  Cfalpiatianity,  followed  by  such  a  moral  change  is  itfli^M 
Gidled  a  new  creation,  is  intended;  but  of  these  five'paiiftijgM|*Mil'' 
ba^  no  rrference  to  any  moral  change,  or  any  chang^  whtfEer^/ay 
pr6dueed  by  a  belief  in  Cbristlhnity;  and  in  the  fifth,  (9  Cor/Ti^ 
J  7*)  that  meaning  is  only  introduced  by  the  words  kailf^j  xrfo^.  TM^ 
introduction  of  passages  merely  for  show,  is  dishonest,  and  caMfM 
be  sufficiently  reprobated.  Mr.  Belsham  observes  in  the  tmpiV^iiHl 
Version,  and  in  the  next  note  in  this  work,  that  no  ireMi6\\  of  MtO^ 


«intformly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Behig.*  Now,  though  BfiAHW^ 
Person  and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Words' Ai^it^U'Virilltf 
eafih,  when  used  as  to  the  creation^  have  the  same  sigfiiiicatiott  Mt 
'the  world  and  all  things  in  it,'  we  willingly  retinqtiish  that  afgilftiedl^ 
as  Mr.  Belsham  seems  for  once'to  admit  an  liiteHigible  principle  of 
reasoning,  namety,  that  if  simUar  exj^seioQS  iid'lo  tKe  ^rMTioit  by 
Ood,  and  that  by  Cbhst,  are  found  to  occur,  it  wiH  b<^  ri^t  for  *»» 
<fribe  actual  creation  to  Christ.  We  wiil,  therefore  Ju!ft<inem}otftb 
Mm,  that  he  has  forgotten  bow  often  in  the  Bibheth^  creation 'of 
'Vill  things  in  heaven  and  earth*  is  ascribed  io  G6d. —  E^tod.'x^; 
lYj'Acts  xvii.  £4.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  GTod  is'said'ffe^' 
qvetotihy'to  have  created  aU  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  ancf'tliM 
Mrerthe  satiie  expression  is  uaed  of  Christ.  The  pr^miS(ds  Mr. 
Bdsham  cannot  deny-^-will  he  deny  the  obvious  concturftM?<VM, 
flJUys  Mr.  Belsham,  the  Apostl^  does  not  ihehfion  'eithel*  hiliMMb 
dr  inaninrate  beings,  but  merely  states  of  things,  thMM,  '^M*. 
which  are  only  orders  or  ranks  of  being.  It  Infiist  be'a  siiigtfMr 
obliquity  of  intellect  which  could  lead  any  man  t6'argfte,'^t 
Christ  did  not  create  all  beings  and  things,  humdn  and  divnUft/'|Si%- 
cilsely  because  he  is  said  to  have  created  all  '  Otders  aM  rafKIS'op 
conditions  of  being.'  Let  us  Iook>  however,  at  the^hoi^  isen- 
tetiice  in  connection,  and  at  Mr.  Bekham's  explanation  of  it.  '''By 
bitn/  says  the  Apostle,  '  were  all  things  created  ki  hc^tete^  and 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thrones,  or  dominion^;  6i< 
^rificipulities,  or  powers,  all  Were  created  by  him,  and  for  hiftn,- 
for  he  is  before  ^u  things,  and  by  him  all  thin^  consist.'  'Ili}^ 
means,  says  Mr.  Befsbam,  '  that  all  things  were  bew-modeUe<l 
by  the  [irofession  of  Chrktiaiiity,  botti  anfipngst  Jews  and  Gen- 

'-^ ••;  r- : — ^ — 5- 

*  Ehner  baa  shown  m  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  (hat  evftrrv/xt  has  here  the  meam 
iag  of  cv9Ktknu    Iiijdeed  this  u  abimdwitly  ofear  ttom  ScUcttsttsr. 

tiles. 
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tiles,  among  those  who  had  a  badge  of  relation  to  God,  and  those 
whe  bad  none^*  thai  '  all  apostles  and  evangelists  receive  thrt" 
com  missions  from  him  ;'  that '  he  is  ihe  medium  of  the  new  ffispeB- 
salioa  of  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world;'  that  '  alL  thini^  «>ere 
HHtdo'  to  be  governed  by,  and  reward  his  obiMience  and  siifleriiig»« 
by  th«  uospeakable  delight  which  he  feels  at  having  been  honourtiti 
as  th^  medium  of  accomplishing  God's  purposes/  »id  that  '  tlie 
JeMsh  and  Gentile  church  arc  united  by  him  !'  We  wonld  a^, 
whether  there  is  any  verse  in  the  New  Testament  of  which  ihia 
may  not  be  produced  as  an  explanation,  with  the  same  reason  h>  of 
the  verse  before  us i*  Let  any  one,  after  reading  it,  look  at  the 
plain  translation  of  the  passnge  in  our  version,  presenting  a  clea^ 
and  lucid  sense,  supported  by  the  natural  construction  and  meaar 
iug  of  the  words,  b^  the  ancient  fathers,  and  by  every  rational  com- 
mtuitator  in  modern  times,  und  he  will  then  be  able  to  decide 
whether  there  may  not  be  something  '  more  remote  from  ike 
Apostle's  meaning  than  that  inter  pie  la  lion,'  however  strongly 
Mr.  BeUham  may  be  inclined  tti  deny  it. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  19G.  In  1  Tim.  it.  t5,  where  the  Apostle  show? 
die  superiority  of  man  to  woman,  by  referrii^  to  the  Mosaid  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  both,  Mr.  Befsliam  takes  occasion  torepre^; 
bdte  the  Apostle,  not  only  for  liisiar*Hnlen!3,  but  for  his iltiberalit)*. 
*  His  argument  is  of  no  great  weJpht ;  and  (lie  degrading snbjec Hon 
of  the  female  sex,  common  in  tife  East,  which  the  Apostle  seemato 
fdvoiir,  is  neither  consistent  With  wisdbm,  with  justice,  not  with 
itMilibefnt  spririt  of  moder?i  timen.'  If  the  pleaswrc  of  finding  fanit 
»ilb  an  Apostle  were  notion  great  to  be  renotmced,  Mr.  Belsham 
miglit  just  be  remmded,  tliut  St,  Paul,  least  of  nil,  deserve  lo  be 
blbined  fur  any  ijndue  depression  of  (he  female  sex.  It  lb  he 
U'ba  talks  of  the  believing  wife  conveiting  the  unbelieving  hus- 
,lmnd;  who  praises  the  f:iitti  of  the  femule  converts;  who  uxlols 
<L«is  and  Emiice,  as  having  l<dd  the  foundation  of  the  foithof 
Xtmolby;  who  wishes  the  eliler  widows  to  be  employed  in  the 
Beivfce  of  the  church!  At  the  end  of  his  note,  Mr.  Betsham 
resolves  to  break  a  lance  with  the  Apostle,  and  exhibit,  in  the 
^^>e  of  an  argument  of  his  own,  how  very  poor  a  reasoner,  in 
i,com|iarison  with  the  modems,  St.  Paul  was.  Even  admitting, 
says  he,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  accauni  of  the 
creation,  '  the  Apostle's  argument  would  be  very  precarious.  If 
,  tl»e  priority  of  Adam's  creation  proves  his  superiority  to  Eve,  Ihe 
•  priority  of  the  creation  of  the  brutes  would  prove  their  aoperio- 
li^  to  Adam.'  We  would  begjust  to  hint,  that  the  Apostle  has  in 
view  a  circumstance  which  (strange  Id  say)  has  escaped  the  superior 
acuteness  of  his  antagonist.  The  writer  of  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation ('  commonly  called  the  Mdsaic,'  as  Mr.  Balsham  say*)  mem- 
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tions  that  Eve  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  and  was  therefore  the  <le^ 
rifed  and  inferior  being;  but  we  never  heard  that  Aduai  .%rtl 
formed  out  of  the  brutes.  ') 

Vol.  IT.  p.  246.  The  esLtraordinary  note  here  is  on  die61d  rtHJf 
ject  of  the  Angels.  Mr.  Belsham  has  told  us  just  aboTe(iih  pK^TH 
that  aiigel  denotes  *  any  instrument  of  Providence/ and-thM  thv 
Archangel  mentioned  as  sounding  the  trumpet  on  the  dliy  of  jili^ 
ment  is  only  '  the  principal  officer  for  the  occasion/  t>r|  '  asirfc 
say>  principal  herald  at  arms^  tCc'  and  here  he  deliven(-a  vMdit 
tirade  against  all  persons  who  profess  to  know  any  thing  about  an^dnjf 
^  of  whose  existence  even  we  have  no  certain  inibmlatit>ii-*-wh<i/9* 
if  they  exist  at  all,  in  all  probability  know  as  little  of  what  is  pasi^ 
ing  in  this  diminutive  planet  as  we  know  of  them/  We  trust  Ihat^ 
Mr.  Belsham's  next  performance  he  will  be  so  kind  tti  to  itiAittnua 
what  diameter  will  entitle  a  planet  to  the  notice  of  the  ttmiiX^i 
In  the  mean  time,  as  it  cannot  be  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  B<mniv 
that  God  sent  a  Being  into  this  diminutive  planet,  whom  eftsn  b^- 
allows  to  be  exalted  now  beyond  any  creatcfd  being,  we  ahal!  teM^- 
ture  to  believe  that  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  th^  ^hgdi^^ 
his  servants  and  ministers, '  may  know  something  ahout  tind  «v€4^ 
have  sooie  concern  with  ^\A^diiHintttitt  wofM  and  its  inhqbitanlA.' 
The  remainder  of  the  note  is  e^en  yet  mor6  strange.  Mr.  Bdshiiitt 
confesses  that  ecety  commentMor  differs  from  him  and  believed  tbtfti 
Apostle  to  refer  to  a  superior  class'  of  beings ;  even  his  favourite 
authorities  desert  him,  as  he  fairly  informs  us — '  l^rasmus,  €hro^ 
tius,  Crellius,  Schlichtingius/  Whitby,  Benson,  Newcome,  Wak^ 
field,  Rosenmuller,  8cc.— -Dr.  Priestley  himself  (proh !  nefks)  switl|i^ 
with  the  stream.'  But  all  this  does  not  move  Mr.  BdsliMK^ 
Regardless  of  the  only  sensible  argument  in  his  o\ni  boblr,  viii' 
tbat  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  could  not  possibly  escape  et^ 
interpreter,  ancient  and  modern,  be  accounts  for  '  the  gteatwd| 
universal'  mistake  by  quietly  saying  that  the  early  commi^tatorl^^ 
thought' '  Christ  a  great  Superangelic  Being,  and  therefore  naturallj^ 
enough  imagined  that  the  Apostle  referred  to  Angels,'  while  '  thoai^ 
critics  of  modem  days,  who  entertain  more  correct  notions  of  th^ 
person  of  Christ  (modest  Mr.  Belsham !)  easily  discern'  the  supe*^ 
riority  of  his  explanation.  :>  ' 

Vol.  iv.  p.  337.  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  Mr.  Belsham  rejects  the  woril^ 
xai  in  this  passage,  (all  Scripture-is  given  of  God  and  is  profitable, 
&c.)  though  found  in  every  MS.  in  existence,  except  one;  and  that 
not  one  of  the  better  class.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Griesbach 
gives  the  readings  of  near  300  MSS.,  and  little  more  will  be  wanted 
to  fix  Mr.  Belsham's  character  as  a  biblical  critic.  But  he  says  that 
if  xai  is  inserted,  the  Apostle  does  not  define  what  Scripture  is  in- 
spired, and  '  that  it  is  bard  to  believe  he  could  make  so  palpably 

erroneoua 
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erroneous  a  declBraiJon'  as  tliat  all  the  books  of  tbe  Old  Tenlament 
were  so,  _  Will  it  be  believed  ihal  in  ibe  very  verse  before,  St.  Paul 
praises  Timothy  for  being  inatmcted  in  the  Isja  ygaft^artf,  and  tlial 
tlieie  IVtr.  Belahiun,  iuEtcad  of  complaining  of  ibe  indetiiiiteiiess  of 
the  pliraae,  givea  ixs  a  long  note  from  Dr.  Priestieji,  ezplaiiung  it 
ojEi'  ibo  Jewish  Scriptures'  in  general  f  That  ypa$i]  iu  i.  ifi,  and 
y^iitliOTX  in  V.  lo  do  not  xefer  to  the  same  books,  we  conceive 
that  no  m^n  in  his  senses  could  assert,  for  the  whole  pf  v.  iGjg 
UUcoDuec led  with  any  thing  preceding,  except  the  words  'mm  yptf' 
FMtra  in  V.  I  j..  ,lt  is  iherefore  much  Id  be  feared  diat  St.  Paul  was 
so, palpably  wrong  as  to  assert  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  gene- 
Tallif  were  iDspired.  ,by  God.*^  Mr.  Belsham  however  insists  that 
the.  Apostle  otrfy  intended  the  Prophetic  writings,  which,  'if' 
gf/i»(ne',  are.  unquestionably  inspired.'  If  genuine!  Is  the  nvxl 
step  towards  Deism  to  be  the  rejection  of  prophecy  i  We  wi*i) 
Mr.  Belsham,  or  some  jojic  capable  of  it,  would  speak  out,  for  we 
are  amazed  at  thi»  insinuation,  and  really  liave  no  conception  of 
the  circumstances  which  can  have  ruised,  even  in  an  Unitarian  mind, 
any  doubt  na  to  the  genuineness  uf  the  proplietic  writings.  W«  i^ 
serve,  indeed,.lJ]rovghilIie  whole  of.lhe  work)  a. strong  tendency  to 
doubt  the  truth  oi  jnsny  p^rts.of  lll^  Old  Testament.  Cut  to  prt^ 
ceed. — Why  does  Mr.  BeUham  restrict  the  Apostle's  term  to  tl)4 
prophetic  writings f  Only  bo^useiti, verge,  IJ  it  is  said  that  the 
'  Scriptitres  could  make  wise  untp  sply;ition  through  faith  in  Cbri^ 
Jesi)9v'  or,, ^  Air.  BeUhiiiu  safs,i  b^cauae  diey  contained  proofs, i^ 
the  dtinne  niissioRof  Clu^isi.  Tbe/iive  book^  of  MoaeB>  an<l  the 
whole. system  of  tite  .lewish  law,  wllb  the  prophecies  and  provnises 
^vhich  tlt^  contain,  though  of  equal  importance  in  establishing  the 
nature  acid  cliaracter  of  Christ,  are  oniitted  for  the  best  Unitarian 
reasons.. , , 

jyir,  ij^lshnni's  e^]>la^lation  of  tbe  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  ia 
ifae  |lni^te^7piece  of  all  his  works  us  a.  theological  critic.  His 
ojije^A^iTJ^oitfga^^ve^his  author's  sense,  and  to  prove  that  he  does 
not  mean  ,wbat  he  asserts  that  he  does.  One  great  aim  of  the 
ai^lbor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  would  appear  from 
his  own  (latmnents,  is  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Christ  in 
his  character  as  a  High  Priest  and  those  under  the  Levitical  law. 
Mr.  IBelsham  assures  us  (pp.  4y6  and  .547)  that  Christ  was  no  more 
a  high  prieiit  than  he  wa.n  a  husbandman,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  loo.>ie 
and  figurative  sense  that  h^  can  be  said  to  be  a  priest  at  all !  This 
point  being  settledi  we  are  a  little  surprized  to  bud  (p.  052)  that 
Christ  had  various  cerenionial  sins,  which  required  expiation,  in  order 
to  his  becoming  a  real  liigli  priest.    We  are  therefore  to  understand 
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that  Christ  b  only  figunitivd  j  calbct  a  priesl,  bat  tliai^  lie  vnu  ■€!»» 
aliy  purified  fron^hw  cerenooial  dafileneiitB  in  order  t^hecomm 
Thua  bewvanpt  a  priest  and  yet  he  was  a  priesli  mi  atateai 
which  may  be  very  iateiligible  to  Mr.  Belsham^  hut  w^da  aoafda* 
darstand  one  word  of  it.  This  strange  blunderaig  iitd  nhaliiilillrf 
bolwaen  figum  and  fact  runs  through  the-  whole  of  thr/ooaonasp 
lasy)  and  while  one  verse  is  explained  on  the  hypotheaisE'-ofi.lho 
reality  of  Christ's  priesthood,  the  next  we  aic  told  is  uUsrii^nairii 
sensical^  if  that  priastliood  is  not  understood  in  a  figuratiM  sedlat 
He  tetts  us  (p.  M6>that  the  majority  of  cemaiaitaCofsfihaiiBf 
nnderstcx>d  in  a  literal,  what  was  intended  in  a  isynibolicsi  aens^ 
h»fe  ran  into  the  most  unaeoountable  and  aniAtellig^>hi9  moi  ta-sfp 
nb$urd^  doctrines  concerning  the  priesthood  of  Christy  8cc«)  aittfta 
little  AuFfher  (p.  57 4),  he  says,  that  *  Christians,  by  ifAerpteiing 
faMy,  what  tho  author  meant  ^vratively,  pervert' his  menning^ 
OB  their  mbtake  erect  a  fabric  of  absuid  and  mischievous topini  riwi* 
But  in  good  truth  the  commentators  have  Kctle  teasen  to  hope  4at 
mercy,  when  the  Apostle  meets  with  none*— for  the  esphmalioas 
wdieh  be  oilers  of  the  various  types  of  Christ  in  the  certsaaapsa 
of  the  Old  Testament  incus*  Mr;  Beisham-s  decided  repaohatiam 
Vhe  following  passage  is  only  one  ou^  of  many  So  the  same  ps»^ 
pose.  .....  ,1  .     .    ,  .-      .  .■«•.' 

*  We  have  had  repealed  octsastori'fo  retiiark,  ia  the  coarse  of  iMl 
episth?,  how  frequently  the  writer  n^t^  Ms  argument  upon'lhe  ambir 
guity  of  wordt^  aad  reasons  from  pasHiges  in  she  €Md:i>S5tanient9  aMiioh^ 
hi  their  pmiasyk  sense,  bear  ao  rebtion  to  the  subject  of  i his idiscoiinak 
ThissAode  of  resaooij^  is  evidffUlx  >ucoQcki6kve,;i^,ill  .(iMli'lim^^^ 
fpligbtened  ag<»  js  a)(fget^fir  disjcai:4^d.;  but  it}  W4i,a4m^4im4  ^ 
ywv^  iut  tjwt  #ge  whfsft.  t^js  (i{pjs|le.  ji?(aa  \yfiuen,.an^  w^,  RMWyx^ 
adapted  to  the  crude  conceptions  and  to  the  inveterate  prejudici 
the  simptf  an^  jpiterate  Hebrei/^s.  «  •   ! 

•  ifk^  .«.M^.^Ui;  '«.fiT(*{^  we  are 

id  of  loose,  -..^g^^..^„.,  *...„  ,^.^«.  .^..^w.....^  ^^ 
design  of  the  Writer  is  s(lfflch^nt^bbWel^l9^W 
likewise  is  the  weakness  and  inconclosiveoess  of  hiS'si^umierfti'i  i    «'•''< 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Beti^am  ig  So  kind  ^b  to  itfpbl6g}£e^f{^ 
tk6  ApOstte"^  reas6nhf)g,  and  tell  us  (p.'508>  thaV  Itei^'^b^  i^<»H( 
excusiibfe  for  his  fsAcies  as  to  the  allegorica!  mcfafthig  of  th<;QH| 
Testament,  as  the  ^ste for  aliegorfzing  wasnothi^dartictilar ern^iV 
but  that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Mothftigtart  be  liffifvS 
iamdsin'^  thi^n'the  ^uiet  and  ^asy  wiiyin  whiieh  Mr.  Sielshum  iki 
h\\mei  tnat  the  Apostle  was  a  tnete  fandfiil  wHte)*^  atH)  that^ 
lire  adVi^nced  to  $n  eraoPllgUt,  when  si^eh  folly  could  not  be  t<:fle>^ 
rated.  These  assttrnplidM,  be  it  remembered;  afe  wholly  arbitrthr^  ( 
Mr.  Belsham  doe^  not  beHeve  wb^t  tlie  literal  sense  Qfthe  Apdstte'ii 
words  would  convey,  iktrefore  fhey  cannot  admit  any  such  inter- 
pretation. 
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pretartkm.  But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  adaplatioHS  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  tliat  Mr.  Belsham  assures  fis  that  ihe  apostle's  ineani)^ 
■!j  Rot  ubdt  his  words  express.  He  is  still  more  poxllivc  on  llie 
subject  or  the  sacrilice  of  Christ.  After  telling  us  (p.  584)  that 
'  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  spotless  victim,  extends  its  purifying  iu- 
flitonce  even  to  a  voluntary  act;'  '  that  the  sanctuary  in  heaven 
(5()U>,  where  our  great  High  Priest  officiates,  was  coitsecraled  bir 
the  blood  of  a  far  more  excellent  victim,  that  is  of  Christ  him- 
self;' thai  (p.  597) '  he  died  a  voluntary  sacrifice  lor  all  mankiod  ;' 
and  '  tliat  ke  is  ii(hv  gone  into  the  celestial  sanctuary  as  our  High 
Priest  lo  present  liia  offered  blood;'  Mr.  Belshatn  assures  ua 
(p.  A46)  tlint  instead  of  Christ  being  a  victim  slain  fur  the  sins 
of  the  worJil,  '  as  soine  strangely  mainlaiu,'  all  these  expresiaom 
only  mean  that  '  Jesua  is  (he  ettrety  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  tint 
because  his  misiion  is  a  proof  and  pledge  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
and  secondly  because  liiv  death  was  the  seal  of  the  Evaiigelicnl 
prombe'!  We  -would  fiiin  ask  by  >vhat  medium  are  we  to 
conununicate  with -persons  who  moiotain  such  propositions,  be> 
cause  it  appearspenfectly  evident  ihal.  words  niuKt  be  entirely 
iitelcss  for  that  purpoacv^stlicy. cannot  possibly  use  tliem  in  the 
same  sense  Ihnt  waidod  iDyiogas  a 'victim,  with  them  doei  not 
mean  what  we  uudersland  by  the  e^ipressioii,  but  designates  bc^ 
coining  a  surety  mul  ratifying  an  agreement.  In  the  same  way,  im 
p.  j'K),  Mr.  Belshaiu  draws  n  long  pariUlel  between  the  Levilioal 
aacnfices  and  that  of  Christ,  stating  that  ( 1)  '  1''^  great  sacrifice 
■of  ^oHemeiit  reijuired  annual  repelii^oii — ■(%)  The  Levitical  priest 
was  obliged  anmially  to  offer  o  sacrifice  for  himself — (3)  The  priest 
was  mortal;'  while  (l)  '  The  one  sacritice  of  Christ  is  equal  lo  all 
(he  s&cVilices  of  the  law,  and  consecrated  himself  and  his  followers 
once  for  all.  (2)  The  High  Priest  is  perfect.  (S)'He  is  immortal, 
and  being  at  the  right  liand  of  God,  He  is  ever  present  in  the  celes- 
tial Holy  of  Holies,  interceding,  i.  e.  officiating,  as  a  priest,  in  the 
most  holy  place,  so  that  the  benefits  of  his  redemption  extend  to 
every  believer,  through  every  age.'  Yet,  says  Mr.  Belsham  in  the 
iiext, sentence, '  all  the  while  this  means  nothing  more  tlian  tliat 
the  Christian  dispensation  relieves  those  who  obey  it,  from  the  yokfi, 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  the  law,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  the 
pcactice  of  virtue,  and  is  intended  to  last  for  ever.'  J^ain,  evea 
xiwce  strongly,  (p.  ASS)  Mr.  Belsham  telU  us  '  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  purities  the  conscience  from  dead  works  and  from  voluntary 
acts  of  am,  and  tliaC,  being  ofi'ered  In  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  it 
leleascd  the  Je;w,  from  the. sin  of  renouncing  llie  old  covenant,  ob- 
'  4aiaed  tlie  pardon  oS  tlie  transgressor,'  Slc.  8u.,  and  then  adds, '  j/U 
that  the  tenter  reullj/  meam  is,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  being 
ended  by  the  death  of  Christ,  all  who  believe  aic  now  released 

from 
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from  ttie  obligHtion  of  the  ceremonial  law/  Before  we  can  irgoe 
to  any  purpose  with  a  party  who  make  such  asserliona,  ve  muit 
meet  on  neutral  ground^  exchange  powers, and  agree  on  theng^Hr 
ing  of  the  terms  we  are  to  use.  As  things  are,  Mr.  Bdlmm's 
ina$»  of  doctrinal  notes  on  the  Hebrews  is  perfeciljr  in(%iti|lrroeii^ 
aiMe  to  the  uninitiated,  as,  after  reading  page  upbn  p^/itl^^MKi 
we  are  atlsured,  in  every  varied  form  of  expreMi(Ai,tmit  Cfarisfdijif 
as  a  victim,  and  oflfened  up  his  blood  for  nraiikindy  \^e  ate  tisiiU^ 
(p.  6 1 1)  that  'such  an  idea  never  crossed  the  mirtd  of  •^^Wtfitk} 
who  merely  mdulged  his  fancy  by  running  a  parallel  Bc^eeii  Ae 
Christian  and  Mosaic  dispiensations.  *       '^'  '^ 

'  Vol,  iv.  p.  550.  ch.  vii.  27.  Mr.  Belsham  of  couVse  s^rohfeH  V 
aists  on  the  old  Socinian  explanation  of  this'passage,  S^izi  ttlM  Omit 
18  here  represented  as  havmg  offered  a  sacriftcc^  for  his'ovnft'%iM( 
aa  well  as  those  of  the  people.  But  hi«  lar^nettt  rdsu  tm'lM 
usual  arbitrary  assumptions,  viz.  that'sacrificeswerene^erinteikM 
to  expiate  moral  (p.  55t>  note)  but  'tefhrwmal  bflTehces,  ^W 
that  our  Lord  was  cereinonialty  disqualifiet^fbrtiecotiltng  H  jpms^ 
by  not  being  of  the  housel  of  Aaron,  8cc.  dnd  Was  therefore  com^ 
pnled  to  consecrate  himself  fbf  rfieiprw^tiy'  oiffice  by  his  oM 
blood.'  Now  the  interpretation  is  UTong,  and  the  tffgoment  is  stUl 
more  so.  It  is  wholly  imthiie,  that ■  there' wcfcftio  sa^fices  tot 
moral  transgressions.  In  ttre  tir^  pldfcei,  it*  ts' tintrae  that  thfc 
Bins  described  Heb.  ix.  7.  are,  as  Mr.  Belsliaiti'says,AiierisIy  Jii^ 
of  ■  ignorance,  or  involuntary  titf nsgressi(3ns. '  Hfisrotni  grent'fltf^ 
thonty,  Scbleusner,  expressrly  t^preh^hds' Biel'fbr' ^ifatM|r  lyW^ 
iflMmu  represent  only  sins  of  ignorance:  tiiid'Ke'iVid  ^tip'Oflitf 
wf ifters  «how  chearly,  from  an  adduction  of  (i'iMj^e^;  thH.t  &A^<(i/& 
mQ^4}idri  in  gtntyM'.utiA  that  t!ie  LX  X  use  it  fi^i^tf^V  W'n^ 
Uicr wsords  of  thd  most  positive  mteatiir^irt  Hd[^^fe^t;'  'Thtej^TPWHit 
xiTUt.  ytvi,'  and  Genesis  x^viii.  10.  tir^r  ttre*  tr»iitet6d^1^  4htt! 
w>dkfd;  Rosenmiiiler  agsin,  another  favotirUe"6f  ^IK  l3i^bift|^ 
IMPoves  at  length  that  ^yvb^co  and  rriittr  (f he  ivord  it*  fep^dMsb^  M 
Heb.  ix.  7'.  from  Levit.  xvi.)  extend  to  all  sins  not  pre^i^|^hi«Mii^ 
adding*  that  on  the  day  of  expiation,  atoneirtent  w^s  nrade^fdrm 
^h^  not  liable  to  capital  punishment.  The  fii^st  IS  Verses  oFl^etlt^ 
tious,  ch.  V.  and  the  first  7  of  cb.  vi.  expressly  treat  of  thexatpiJtlilJM 
for  <  sins  done  wittingly;^  and  the  latter,in  particular;  of  the  ^ton^ 
metitfor  sins  of  lying,  perjury,  theft,,  fraud,  and  extortion.  And 
yeiinFtheface  of  all  this,  Mr.  Belsham  boldly  as^rts;*  that'tbe)^ 
was  'noaaerifice  mvle  for  m()r<!r^  transgressions.'  '  This  tissertioHv 
•thenv  being  falnfied,  let  uslookat  the  te^Ai^/i^  passage,  tf/iri  not  tie 
37M  ver^  atontf  as  Mr.  Belsham/  for  obvious  reasons,  chooseit 
to  60.  . , 

•    *  Such  an  High  Priest  becrtme  ns,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 

separate 
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separate  from  sinners,  and  made  highur  thna  the  Heavens,  who  ncedeth 
not  daily,  as  lliuat;  higb  prieats,  to  uH'er  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own 
sins,  nnci  th<;n  for  ihe  people'ii;  for  lliis  he  did  once  when  lie  oftered  up 
himself.' 

-  Wbew  we  remember  that  sacrllice  was  ordained  for  moral  trans- 
gffifsion,  aud  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  Jesus  was  widejiltd, 
iK,'  as  even  Mr.  BeUham  (careiessli/,  we  presume)  says  in  p.  5i9, 
f  free  from  all  sin,  ceremonial  and  mora/,'  nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  llian  that  there  are  here  two  points  of  contryst  between 
the  Levidcal  priest  and  Christ.  The  tirst,  that  Christ  had  bo  sin 
to  be  expiated,  while  the  Levitical  prieit.  wus  obliged  to  atone  for 
4iis  owu  sin  ;  a  subject  before  insisted  on,  in  ch.  iv.  lo.  ch.  v.  3. 
The  second,  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to  alone 
far  the  sins  of  the  world,  while  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  daily  re- 
pealed. Limborch  has,  indeed,  stated,  with  great  irulh,  that  the 
vif  of.  the  opposition  in  verse  '2?,  is  between  tlie  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  matiif  of  the  Levitical  law. 

Jf  we  look  to  chap.  L\.  7-  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  refers  as  a  re- 
petition of  ibis  passage,  and  where  the  day  of  expiation  is  ex- 
pressly referred  tu,  w«  find  precist:ly  the  soma  opposition  between 
(he  yearly  sacrllice^, of  the  jewiah  Piiest  and  the  one  sacritice  of 
Christ — but  no  aniliiguuus  Bxpression  as  to  any  sacrlSce  for  Christ's 
own  sin.  The  Jewish  priest  is  disliiKlIy  sai<l  to  offer  for  his  own 
sins,  but  Clirisl,  in  order  to  '  purify  the  consciences  of  his  servants 
from  deiid  worMi'  Tt  is  clcur  .also  that  in  this  passage,  tl;e  27lli 
verse  carutot  he  taken  by  itself,  but  must  be  consli'ued  in  conuec- 
tion  with  the  C^lh,  tliougb  Mr.  BebUam  chooses  to  avoid  any  such 
reference,  as  his  argument  \\ouId  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
-Belsham  farthi^r  assumes,  that  on  llie  g>'uut  annualday  of  expiation 
^  ileastL  i»)  other  tlian  ceremonial  oftences  were  atoned  for ;  and, 
-wi(h  Sykes,  esjilaina  tbia  passage  as  referring  to  that  day.  There 
is  an.  ^vrkwacd  phrase  in  the  original,  viz.  xofl'  V'S**"'  *^1'''^''  Mr. 
-BeUham  gets  rid  of  by  the  following  note,  'xafl'  ^fiigaK,  daily,  from 
time  to,  tinje,  tlie  word  is  ijidefinite  and  often  used  for  lime.'  (W« 
presume  Mr.  HcUhaw  meant  to  say,  the  words  are  indefinite,  and 
are  ojften  nsed  lo  express  larger  interval  a  of  lime  than  a  day.)  'The 
expression  is  used  equivulent  to  xar' iviaursv  (chap.  k.  I  ■)  every  year,' 
-Aschoolboy  would  blush  for  Mr.  Belsham — If  he  had  looked  into 
ao, common  a  writer  as  Wolf,  he  would  have  seen  at  once, '  Phrasis 
,<MUKquam  alio  seusu  quam  pro  gmtidie  adhibetur.'  Except  Mr. 
,,  Belsham  and  his  friend  indeed,  all  whoesplain  the  phrase,  in  any 
,  otber  way  than  ihe  common  one,  contend  from  John  v.  4,  that  the 
word  TtTuyiLivr^v  may  be  understood.  Tlie  fact  however  is,  that 
Maimonides  expressly  relates  thai  ihe  High  Priest  did  offer  sacri- 
fice every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  his  own  sin,  and  there 


can  be  little  4]<nibt9  that  this  is  the  sacrifice  *  for  the  Pdeety' .en- 
joined in  Le^.  vi.  20, 

Vd.  iv.  p.  583.  We  believe  the  coronis  of  Mt.  BeUkaill'i 
absurdities  will  be  found  in  this  note.  Our  readers  will  fcife 
obeerved  that  he  has  confidently  contended  for  a  fignrailivfliM|da- 
nalion  of  the  M-liole  epistle;  maiotainiiig  that  the  gfmil..Mr 
9Rge  relative  to  Christ's  priesthood,  from  chap.  iv.  IS  to  ichfi|^ 
is.  14.  is  merely  u  fanciful  parallel  between  him  and  ihe  l^i^ 
lacal  priests;  not  with  any  intention  of  hinting  that  Chrisi.wto 
really  a  priest,  but  to  conciliate  and  please  Uie  Jjcws  of  thU 
day,  who  had  a  taste  for  allegory!  Mr.  Belsham  io  concliiiiea 
inforois  us,  that  all  the  writer  means  is,  *  that  the, Mosaic  i» 
pensation  being  terminated  by  the  death  of  Christ,  believen  ilA 
released  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  are  at  liberty  to  wdrdiijp 
God  without  restraint,  agreeably  to  the  mild  and  liberal  spirit  fit 
the  Gospel.'  We  are  told  that  Christ  is  superior  to  the.  bigt 
priests  ordained  by  Moses — that  his  priesthood  ia  of  a  bif^Hef 
4iature  and  not  by  right  of  descent,  as.  he  was  not  ev^B  of  ihe 
proper  tribe — that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  true  sanctuary-Hthat 
he  entered  into  a  holy  place,  of  which  Uie  holy  of  holiei  was  onb 
a  type — that  the  sacrifice  he  offered,  was  his  own  blood,  whkfc 
was  more  efficacious  than  that  of  bulls  and  goat»-— that  he  iitieM 
and  acts  as  an  eternal  high  priest  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and 
after  reading  this,  we  are  told  that  it  only  means  that  the  Jewiah 
system  was  ended  and  a  new  one  begun!  Nothing  which  we 
oouid  add  would  show  the  utter  madness  of  such  a  plan  of  inter* 
pretation  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  simple  statement  of  it. — Bat  vit 
must  say  one  word  on  the  difiierence  in  opinion  aa  to  the  Jwdti 
between  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  masters  Crellius  and  Schiichtiagiiki 
In  their  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  ketWrnAhag 
from  tliinking  that  Christ's  heavenly  priesthood  is  merely  figjuia^. 
rive,  :that  they  actually  allow  him  to  have  been  a  prieait  on  earth '^ 
for  (towards  the  end  of  the  third  chapter)  they  say,  tluit  tbeprrVtcL- 
pal  part  of  his  priestly  office  was  'performed  in  heavent-*Htnd..ia 
their  recension  of  the  Racovjan  Catechism,  (in  the  Irenopolita^ 
and  Stauropolitan  editions,)  they  openly  confess  that  Christ  acted 
as  a  priest  on  earth,  and  especially  on  the  cross.  It  may  be  curipui 
to  notice  that,  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  previously  to  tludr  obr 
cension  of  it,  this  is  flatly  denied.^  The  question  is  the  same  in 
«ach  edition,  namely, '  Was  not  Christ  a  priest  before  he  aascoidsd 
into  heaven,  and  especially  when  on  the  cross?'  f'.I 

Answer  in  the  Racovian  edition —  '..j. 

•  He'  was  not.'  - ,.  • 
Answer  in  the  edition  of  Crelliiis —  .  !  . 

*  He  was.' 

.  ■  1  1  ■    .. —  ■« 

*  See  the  German  edition,  Racov.  161  ^» 

Thus 
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Thus  it  appears  lliat  llie  Anti-Triiii(ariaii  party  have  al  all  times 
eitjojed  the  same  happj^  degree  of  cerlaiiity  and  cunsistencj',  as  ihey 
do  under  Mr.  Belsham's  guidance. 

We  bave  now  copied  as  many  paauiges  as  seem  necessary  to  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  utter  wuithlessiiess  of  Mr.  Beliiham's 
Btmolations  and  explauations,  and  can  say  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  we  have  not  invidiously  selected  a  few  casual  instmicea  of 
erroror  temerity  rrom  a  lai^e  mass  of  valuable  melter.  Indeed  we 
are  w«ll  aware,  that,  on  this  point,  Mr.  Beltiham  will  entirely  agree 
-wilb  us,  as  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  very  <]ualities,  which 
render  his  work  of  no  value  in  our  eyes,  are  exactly  those  which 
shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  it  in  his.  The  boundless  contempt  and 
rejection  of  the  authority  of  other  critics,  and  llie  etjnaliy  bound- 
Jess  acquiesceuce  iu  his  own  ;  the  total  disregard  of  all  common 
laws  of  criticism  aud  explanation,  when  affording  a  meaning  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  (Unitarian)  common  sense  and  reason;  the 
bold,  confident  and  un(]iia1ilied  assertions,  the  neglect  of  all  adduc- 
tion of  examples  and  authorities  in  favour  of  the  new  interpretatiou 
— these  are  the  very  qualities,  we  well  know,  wliich  are  absolutely 
necessary,  in  Mr.  Belshain's  eyes,  tn  constitute  a  good  and  liberal 
cOnimentator ;  and  we  shall  therefore  do  him  no  injustice,  even  in 
his  own  judgment,  when  vie  say  '  sui  nemo  ipse  tarn  simiJis,'  as  are 
Mr.  Belsham's  pages,  in  these  respects,  to  one  another.  If  indeed 
we  H'ent  on  to  state  that  ihey  are  all  characterized  by  the  same 
limitation  of  reading,  and  the  same  scarcity  of  critical  knowledge, 
we  should  hardly  espect  him  to  contradict  us,  as  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Unitarianisni  to  depress  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition 
of  Scriptural  learning,  and  to  constitute  a  Pearson,  and  '  a  ploitgh- 
boy  of  sound  understanding,'  judges  of  equal  authority  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture. — We  have  already  staled,  that  no  new 
jir^uments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  various  hypotheses  of  the 
Unitarian  parly,  respecting  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  mili- 
tate most  strongly  against  their  creed^and  that  even  the  old  rea- 
sonings are  produced  in  the  weakest  and  most  inefficacious  manner; 
we  have  therefore  not  deemed  it  at  all  necessary  tti  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  them,  as  we  Conceive  that  they  have  already  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  tendency 
of  all  Mr.  Belsham's  works,  and  of  this  before  us  in  particular,  is 
to  show  how  idle  it  would  be  to  offer  any  answer  to  Uie  Unitarian 
arguments.  Every  body  is  aware  that  Mr.  Belshani  has  asserted 
with  the  most  unparalleled  calmness,  and  with  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  almost  inclines  us  tn  believe  that  he  is  ignorant  enough 
lo  make  the  assertion  with  gond  faith,  that  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Horsley  and  Priestley,  Horstey  was  not  only  beaten,  but  was 
liiioself  saiislied  of  his  defeat.  It  mi^ht  be  supposed  that  it  would 
VOL.  XXX.  NO.  Lix.  li  not 


not  be  pdssibte'to  sufpaM  thfrintr^piditj  of  this  propositioti;  iiot 
i?ben  ^'e  find,  in  ibe  present  exposition  of  St.  Paui,  thatf-hB  it 
pronounced  by  his  expositor  to  be  a  niiseifabie  reasoner, 'ind'  that 
he  not  only  quotes  Scripture  loosely,  bnt  quite  mistakes  its  aMiln- 
ing;  we  at  once  recognize  the  possibility,  which  we  haabihofcre 
doubted,  and  understand  the  perfect  fruitlessness  of  any rargdoiciit 
with  Mr.  Belsham.     When  it  is  once  established  not  only  ihalpio 
preceding  critics  have  understood  the  meaning  of  Scripture  prthat 
no  general  concurrence  of  the  voice  of  antiquity  can  fix  it;Uthat)no 
authority,  either  ancient  or  modern,  can  determine  it,  but  tbativen 
the  arguments  of  the  Apostle  himself  are  idle,  and  fake' and  fidb- 
cious;  that  although  he  sometimes  reveals  doctrines  b j  inapinlimi, 
we  are  never  to  believe  that  he  speaks  by  inspiration,  unleaa  hm  ex- 
pressly asserts  it,  (a  case  of  the  rarest  occurrence,)  we  may-fongo 
all  hopes  of  convincing  our  antagonists.     I1ie  t8  arm  is  here 
entirely  wanting.     Do  we  appeal  to  criticism  ?    The  appeal  is  ne^ 
jected. — I>o  we  search  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity  i    Their-opi- 
nions  are  a  laughing-stock.     Do  we  finally  call  in  the  Apostle's 
arguments  and  views  of  that  part  of  Scripture,  on  which  we  rest  our 
cause  i     He  is  '  an  inaccurate  reasoner,'  ^  an  incorrect  writer,'  not 
'  a  profound  metaphysician,'  and  '  probably  knew  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  we  do.'     But  even  where  the  Apostle's. authority  is 
not  disputed,  he  is  denied  the  common  use  of  w^ords,  and  'the 
most  strange  declarations  are  extracted  from  passages,  which;  we 
should  apprehend,  had  a  very  plain  signification,  and  can  present  no 
other  appearance,  except  to  the  supporters  of  a  peculiar  syattfkn. 
When  Christ,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  angela,  we 
are  told  that  the  obvious  meaning  cannot  be  affixed  to  the  passage, 
because  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  to  know  any  thing  about -Sie 
angels  (iv.  440) ;  when  it  is  said  that  God  makes  his  messengerft 
spirits,  we  are  informed,  by  a  bold  prosopopoeia,  the  winds  are  repre- 
sented as  God's  messengers  (iv.  443) ;  when  we  t^ad  that  Christ  is 
worshipped  by  the  angels,  we  are  told  that  *  by  a  bold  and  sublaai^ 
figure,  the  former  prophets  are  summoned  to  do  homage  to  him' 
(i.  16.);  when  we  are  warned  not  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  told  that,  in  this  passage,  *  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  personified  and  said  to  be  oifended'  (iii.  248);  when 
we  are  told  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  even 
of  those  under  the  earth,  we  learn  that  this  only  means  that  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  reveals  a  future  judgment  (ii.  345) ;  when  tre  find 
the  Apostle  expressly  asserting  that  to  Christ  is  to  be  applied  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  *  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  bdst 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  &c.'  we  are  told  ^  that  the  immor^- 
tality  of  God  is  here  declared  as  a  pledge  of  the  immortality  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.'    In  the  same  spirit,  every  possible  point 

in 
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in  dispute  is  assumed  aa. decided  in  Mr.  Belsliain's  fiicaur, 
so  as  to  admit  of  no  furlber  ergumeut.  If  the  devil  is  mentioned, 
ii  is  dcitr  that '  St.  Paul  ouly  alludes  to  an  existing  mylliology,' 
(vol.  iii.  p,  IS.)  and  '  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  ibe 
exialenMofanevil  s|>iTit,' although  this  is  thevery  point  in  dispute; 
if  "he '  mentions  heaven,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  meau  any  aclual 
fJace,  iiccause  '  modern  discoveries  sliow  that  there  are  no  concen- 
tric circles  in  the  air.'  vol ,  iii.  p.  'i3l).  It  is  ohvious  that  no  reply  can 
be  offered  to  all  this,  for  there  is  no  aiguinent:  to  comhat;  but  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  most  astonishing  hardihood  and  assuranoe 
of  assertion.  When  no  other  arlilice  will  avsil,  Mr.  Belsbam  iie- 
cessaril^pronotnices  whatever  militates  against  him  to  be'aJigure'! 
Christ's  aacriticB  uniformly — see  Bom.  iv.  24.  Eph.ii.S;  ibeSpi- 
iit«f  God(Kom.ii.  ^(i);  Christ'^  lieadiihip  of  the  church,  Eph.  i. 
SB;  the  principalities  and  po\^ers  in  the  heavenly  places  (iii. >S)i; 
Cbriit's  ascension  ^iv,  10);  the  adoration  of  Christ  by  those  who 
are  in  heaven  and  on  earth  aud  under  the  earth  (Phil,  ii,  y) ; 
Christ's  being  in  the  form  of  God  (Pbil.  ii.  G);  lliese  and  nuinbei- 
less  other  declarations  of  Scripture  are  all'  figures;'  aud  therefore 
of  course  will  bear  any  meaning  which  Mr.  Belsbani  may  choose 
to  put  on  them.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  contest  these 
points  ;  indeed  there  are  manifest  symptoms  through  the  whole 
performance  of  that  increase  of  prejudice  and  credulous  incredulity, 
uhich  are  the  natural  results  of  the  Htrange  habits  of  interpretation 
and  reasoning  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  has  so  long  been  accustomed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  thought  his  book  deserving  of  some 
notice,  as  containin'i;  a  formal  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  jus- 
tification proposed  by  the  Unitarians,  and  as  proceeding  from  tlic 
person  who  is  considered  as  the  coryplijeus  of  bis  party  :  hut  the 
extracts  from  his  notes  will  show  that  if  Mr,  Belsham  ever  pos- 
sessed any  stores  of  argument  or  knowledge,  they  have  utterly 
disappeared;  and  that  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
miserable  cranibe  of  former  days;  by  assertions  which  no  one 
admits,  and  abuse,  which  no  one  regards.  We  may  pity  his  weak- 
ness, but  we  shall  not  waste  our  readers'  lime  or  our  own,  by  any 
esimination  of  his  future  ciiticisins. 


fviArTw  V.r— ifVfliefs  through  Sweden,  Norrpoy,  and  Fimaaik  io  the 
r„.  ,  ^orihCape,  in  the  Summej-  .1/  1820.    By  A.  de  Capell  Brooke, 
-,„    ,M.  A.     London.   1823. 
■  ^T^HEKE  are  certain  prominent  features  on  the  earlii's  surface, 

"  '■    and  certain  operations  going  on  in  the  great  laboratory  be- 
'■  -neatb  it,  which  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 

'  kind,  either  as  obiects  of  scientific  research,  or  of  mere  curiosity. 
»  'i  The 
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.Vibe  puniuit  dfidia fermer  i^^A/UMiallj  prAVBcLA,fKHliyMMi^ 

Hgbt  to  ibose  who,  like  Sa«iiW€|(  HunMdt^  and  £afVf  ftiivft 

engased  in  it,  whilo  the  results  have  afforded  inatructHHi  ta  Qtl^iFM 

hot  £era  is  a  class  of  traveilers  always  ready  Xq  lawif r^^|^ 

:  arduous  task  of  toiliog  to  the  topsofmofuntains,  or  pep^tratiipg  JifiQ 

.the  depths  of  caverns,  for  no  better  purpose  than ,  that,  of  |^ti^^^ 

an  idle  humour,  or  of  having  to  say,  ^  ed  io  anch^!'  .Ajv^^f^Xf^ 

this  description  generally  meets  with  disappointmentfat  )|I^Jai|I^ 

ney's  end;  and,  though  perhaps  less  candid  to  owa;it,,Nin)l..blp 

very  apt  to  feel,  and  exclaim,  with  Bruce,  when  he  stood  iJHf^ 

Fountains  of  the  Nile, — '  I  find  despondency  gaining  giv>iuid.@lflifc 

:npon  roe,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had  tpo.iM^ 

•woven  for  myself:  I  begin,  in  my  sorrow,  to  treat,  the  ioqmiir 

.about  the  source  of  the  Nile,  as  a  violent  ^ort  of  a  distempnygd 

.ihncy  •'  V ;  :^ 

We  can,  however,  readily  conceive  the  head  of  the.  Nile,  annfl 

.the  tail  of  the  Niger,  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  and  tkt^ 

Andes,. of  Teneriffe,  Hecia,  iBtna,  and  Vesuvius,  to  be  olir|ects 

of  attraction,  both  for  science  and  curiosity;  but  we  confess  i|,is 

beyond  our .  comprehension  how  the  sight  of  a  Ueak  And  barren 

■.promontory  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  out  of  a  tempestuous  ocean, 

•merely  because  it  happens  to  be  accounted  the  narthenunost 

point  of  Europe,  should  possess  sufficient  inducements  to.  traipt 

any  one  to  undergo  the  fatigue  and  peril  of  reaching  it;  eapQcislly 

siaca'it  has  no  longer  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  recommwdit.* 

'     It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add  that  the  travels  i^  Mr* 

■de  Capell  Brooke  to  this  bleak  spot  have  been  productive^  of  ria 

volume  by  no  means  destitute  of  mterest  or  amusement,. iHOcilfeQ 

with  the  feelings  and  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman ;  and  iJF  it  ah^idd 

be  found  to  contain  no  new  or  important  discoveries,. nor  bonit 

much  depth  of  research,  it  abounds  at  least  in  glowing  and^  ;l|e 

have  every  reason  to  believe,  faithful  descriptions  of  the  romajB^ 

soeneiy  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  striking  characlieriistia  traits 

-of  their  hardy  peasantry.     Were  we  inclined  to  ^hint  a  iaii)^';^fit 

would  be  that  of  prolixity  and  a  somewhat  too  credulous  le^nilig 

to  stories  about  krakens,  sea-serpents,  and  antediluvian. whalesfj » 

Taking  up  our  traveller  at  Gotteiiburgh,  we  accompany  him 

to  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  which  environ  this  city  ta  the 

distance  of  about  thirty  miles:  here  the  pine  forests,  which  apre 

'Said  to  cover  nearly  half  the  surface  of  Sweden^  commence  at  a 

village  named  LillaEdet^  most  romantically  situated  near  the  falls 

*0f  the  Ootha;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  its  collectjed 

< '  *-To  fRjr  nothing  of  tb*  sbtpping  wUcK  dooiiU  the  Capo  every  year,  it  hMl^een 
viflittrcl  by  leyoral  travellers. 

.  jv  "vfafcrs 


■wkt^»pret!?p4tMe'tlf«trteWfe9dB\*i*'*lnf^iHfaciiofTrollhaUa  Willi 
•  fr^rfnl'riaiirtgs,'  in  foWsucceBsWe  falls,  the  united  heiglit  of 
wliieh'is  dbuut'l  10  feci.  At  this  point,  a  canal,  consistttig  of  a 
tt^JM  olf  WckS  and  sluices  cut  out  of  the  solid  rocL,  has  been  con- 
slrtiiWd^tirh  iHcredibte  labour  and  iiigenuily ;  by  means  of  which, 
lait'  rtttiiltcrflipted  Jiarigation  is  opened  between  the  lake  Venem, 
abolU  forty  miles  farther  On,  and  the  North  Sea.  Thig  lake  is  about 
100!  (Acerbi  says  500)  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  many  in 
bletidth.  It  w-asbes  tbe  waits  of  Udkopin^,  which  Mr.  Brooke  de- 
sfribeS  as  delightfully  situated  aniidst  pleasing  scenery;  but  be 
dotes  'not  tell  us  whether  the  ruins  of  the  magniAcent  castle  of 
I^ckio  Still  remain,  with  its  well  of  ^nOifeet  deep,  hewn  out  of 
tItKlsfflid  rock — a  work,  Olaus  Magnus  aesures  us,  notexecuted 
VltK  ii-on  instruments  alone,  '  but  by  ^ame,  which  was  daily  fed 
with  300  of  the  fattest  flitches  of  bacon,  successively,  day  by  day; 
■fbr  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  nothing  will  sooner  penetrate 
»ftte  hard  rock  there,  than  lard  andhog's  grease.' 

The  good  bishop  finiher  informs  us,  that  on  the  very  top  of  the 
lofty  mountain  Kindskulle,  (which  Mr.  Brooke  says  rises  from  the 
waves  of  V'enern,  soars  above  everything,  and,  in  this  degenerate 
age,  is  productive,  we  believe,  of  nothiMg  but  snow  and  stwited 
moss;) '  there  are  such  pleasant  bougbs,  herbs,  and  fruits  of  divers 
kinds  (excepting  the  vine)  that  come  up  of  themselves,  not  more 
rare  than  sweet,  as  if  they  were  sowed  or  planted,  that  there  scarce 
call  be  found  a  more  delightful  place  in  all  the  northern  climates. 
There  is  a  sweetness  that  cannot  be  related,  and  that  is  multiplied 
by  the  concert  of  divers  birds,  except  the  popinjay.  That  most 
pleasant  place  is  known  to  very  feWj  and  they  only  old  men;  nor 
is  it  eaai^  to  be  discovered  to  young  people,  lest,  being  released 
f«)m  more  severe  discipline,  they  should  cast  themselves  dovvn  to 
all  pleasures,  and  would  hardly,  or  never,  be  reclaimed  to  good 
manners !' 

The  waters  of  the  Malar,  at  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
Saltic,  are  said  to  give  to  the  situation  of  Stockholm  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Venice :  but  the  small  rocky  islands  on  which 
the  former  is  built,  rile  clear  transparent  river  which  runs  through 

'  the  heart  of  the  city ;  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  hills  behind,  on 
whicih  houses  seem  to  stand  upon  each  other  ;  the  forests  ^of  pines 
which  descend  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  spotted  with  villas 
in  every  direction,  must  destroy  at  once  any  similarity  between 
the  two  cities  beyond  that  of  being  both  intersected  by  water. 

'Stockholm,  like  London,  is  deserted  in  the  summer  months,  when 
the  nobility  and  gentry  take  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbouring 
villas,  many  of  which,  along  the  line  of  the  Malar,  are  beautifully 
romantic. 

h3  Mr. 
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''Mr.  Brooke  observes  thatthe  Swedes  liaveiiot<*ilj  9» 
ordinary  facility  of  acilttiriiig  languages,  but  also  <rf->8pc«kid|f 
tbem ;  and  illustrates  his  remark  by  saying  diat  he  met  at  Stock^ 
holm  with  young  ladies,  hardly  out  of  their teens>  vvhoMuMI 
Qpeak^Ve  different  l^guages  widi  equal  flueney ;  whilst  our bM^ 
Qountryioen,  who  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  travellim  Td^ 
any  natipn,  can  hardly  make  themselves  understood  in  any  fbraigli' 
language.  The  remade  is  not  new ;  nor  is  the  feet  itself  (as  far  ii 
it  is  admissible)  difiicult  of  explanation.  A  living  hingiitgis  itf 
mbst  eiasily  learnt  in  the  years  which  follow  infancy ;  these,  ta- Bug-* 
laud,  are  generally  employed  in  acquiring  the  rudiments-  of' 4ifii 
dead  languages,  the  study  of  which  in  after*years  is  found  ta-oi^ 
Cupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time;  while  the  northern' ilM^ 
tions  engage  but  little  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  literature.  -Biit 
there  is  another  reason :  the  presses  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Russia  supply  so  very  few  books  in  their  own  languages,  that  thef 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  of  England,  France,  and  Ger^ 
many ;  ,which,  being  of  more  extensive  use  than  their  own^  they 
find  their  advantage  in  learning. 

;  The  custom  of  taking  the  siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  nol 
confined  to  the  more  southern  latitudes ;  in  Stockholm,  eveiy 
tradesman  shuts  up  his  shop  from  two  till  four,  to  enjoy  his 
repose. 

■*  An  EnglishmHn,  who,  of  all  men,  is  most  on  his  legs,  unacquainted 
with  this  way  of  getting  through  business  in  Stockholm,  sets  oat  at 
these  hours  to  go  what  is  called  a  shopping.  He  directs  his  steps  to 
the  principal  street  which  the  booksellers  inhabit,  and  knocks  at  the 
dppr  of  Mr.  U.,  which  to  his  great  surprise  he  finds  completely  closed^ 
After  trying  in  vain  to  obt{iii>.  admission,  he  walks  over  the, .way.  tgi 
another,  fancying,  perhaps,  some  death  in  the  family  might  have,po-t 
casioned  ttiis  sudden  suspension  of  business.  He  finds  the  secondly 
however,  the  same ;  and  should  ho  go  to  a  do2en,  he  would  not  bj^s- 
more  fortunate.  At  that  time  of  the  day,  which  in  London  and  btker 
large  cities  is  mostly  distinguished  for  bustle  and  business,  th6  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  comparatively  deserted,*  silent,  and  dismal,  from  the 
shutting  up  of  the  shops;  and  it  is  generally  not  till  between  four  and- 
five,  that  the  shopkeeper  again  re-opens  his  sleeping  shutters  AQ  adout 
the  light,  and  his  door  to  his  custoiners.'*-r>p.  35,       .     .         ,-.  ,    .     ..; 

:  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Brooke  -set 'about  bis  preparations,  for  » 
joUmey  to  the  North  Cape.  <  His  first  object  was  that  of  hiring « 
servant  '6f  all-work,  and  he  soon  met  with  one  who  promised  to 
answer  his  'purpose  m  the  person  of  a  dapper  little  fellow  of  liA 
nanie  of  Jean,  who  had  served  in  the  vr^rs  with  Nsipoleon/had 
been  taken  by  the  Cossacks,  and  sent  into  Siberia;  who  could 
speak  six  languages  fluently,  could  shave  and  dress  hair,  deck  a 
^ablc,  cook  a  dinner,  drive  a  chaise — ^in  a  word,  a  perfect  Swodish 

'    ^  la, 
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l«i£1pi%  .(W'tb  thi»,pier^n  AlT.,BrDol(e]eft  StockliolW' ^u  li>e 
19tb of  »luB£i  and  plunged  at, oncti  iuto  the  deep  and  gloomy  pine 
fo/etit^  from  wliicit  not  oiil}'  the  rays  of  the  sim,  but  every  breath 
of  wind  tb  excluded.  Swarms  of  mosquitoes  assail  the  traveller 
and  his  horses  in  these  close  and  disniul  shades  ;  and  the  tcitnti 
taranili,  which  is  said  lu  drive  the  Lapland  rein-deer  to  the  sea- 
coasts,  (a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,)  tu  get  rid  of  its  at* 
tacks,  was  here  equally  ferocious,  and  followed  them  with  the 
n;^ost.pe>'severing  malignity, 

£jitensive  tiacts  of  these  forests  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
preseDliu^,  in  the  charcoal  coating  of  Ute  ruined  trees,  a  most 
dreary  and  desolate  appearauce.  These  conflagrations  are  occa- 
sioned by  various  causes,  and  are  represented  as  very  grand  and 
terrific.  Linnaeus  was  caught  in  tbe  midst  of  one,  and  escaped 
with  no  little  peril.  Mr.  Brooke  saw  only  their  effects;  but, 
vyilh  the  help  of  the  Swethsh  nutnralist,  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  we 
subjoin, 

'  A  peasant,  after  smoking,  knocks  out  ihe  ashes  of  liis  pipe ;  for 
some  hours 'they  lie  smothering. and  concealed  j  by  and  by  the  rising 
breeiie  fans  them  into  life  and  flame,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is 
(legun.  Kunning  through  the  moas,  as  dry  and  innatninable  as  Under, 
the  flame  meets  will)  a  giine,  and  quick  as  liglvtning  ascends  it,  assisted 
by  its  resinous  juices,  lu  this  maimer  it  spreads  rapidly  through  the 
whole  forest,  which,  cracklii^g  amid  flame  and  smokcj  presents  aspec- 
tiicle  terrific  and  imposing.  The  distant  trnvelier,  igmiraiit  of  the 
<'a'use,  sees  \vilh  astonishment  the  singular  Ted  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  am!  should  he  unfortunately  have  to  pass  through  the  burning 
forest,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  its  threatening  fury.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  falling  trees,  his  path  concealed  by  smoke  and 
flame,  he  stands  bewildered,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 
Ifa  breese  arise,  the  whole  forest  glows  ;  a  thousand  Inud  explosions 
are  heard  around  t  and,  shnuld  the  gently  refreshing  shower  descend, 
»  loud  bi^ng  is  heard,  a  dense  smoke  creeps  along,  and  the  smother- 
ing Hames  are  for  a  moment  repressed,  only  to  burst  out  afresh  witb 
greater  fury.  The  tenants  of  the  forest,  driven  from  their  wild  haunts 
hitherto  undisturbed,  dee  before  their  irresistible  enemy  into  parts 
before  secure  from  their  attacks ;  and  bears  and  wolves,  forced  from 
their  accustomed  retreats  toward  the  habitations  of  man,  make  des- 
perate attacks  upon  the  cattle  of  the  peasants.  Few  spectacles  can  be 
conceived  more  fearfully  sublime,  than  a  conflagration  of  this  kind  in 

I  uninhabited  parts  of  the  north,  to  ono  who  witnesses  from  the  moun- 
tain top  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  alteration  so  quickly  made 
on  the  smiling  face  of  nature,  at  the  approach  of  the  destroying 

,    element,' — pp.  41 — 14. 

The  fallowing  is  the  description  of  a  Swedish  post-house. 
- '  At  first  sight  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  uninhabiied.     After 
u  4  loudly 
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loudly  Tocifenting  lor  llie  haliimi^  oiyhMlle^iifiit  beti 
the  noise  your  arrival  makes  prokMibly  awakes  ^pUtgrnf^^^^m* 
keeper,  who  is  taking  his  daily  aetta  after  diooer  ;  and  oBilookillgffWi 
ill  his  night-cap,  and  seeint;  it  to  be  merely  some  travellers,  be.qim^' 
recomposes  himself.  Not  finding  any  person  coming  to  your  a^pi^^r" 
you  at  length  alight,  and  observing  a  door  open  you  enter^aiid|^ 
yourself  in  a  large  room  unincumbered  with  furniture,  the  ceilin^^.a 
wainscoat  of  deal,  wooden  benches  placed  around,  and  the  floor  sti^ii 
with  (ir  tops.  This  is  the  sailed  mmiger.  After  waiting  sortie  tilliif,'tf 
barefooted  girl  enters,  with  short  petticoats,  and  her  hair  twists  fdM^ 
Iher  in  the  way  in  which  the  long  tails  of  the  carriage  hdrsesof  Mfrdd 
English  squires  used  to  be  plaited.  This  is  your  waiter  and  cbanite*' 
maid.  In  her  hand  she  bears  what  is  deemed  the  balsam  of  life  intli^ 
nortbi  of  which  she  pours  you  out  a  large  bumper,  in  the  shapetofrft 
dram,  otherwise  termed  snaps;  and,  if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  dfiilk 
it,  stares  with  astonishment/ — pp,  45,  46.  : ,,  rr 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing,  says  Mr.  Brooke,  than  thegieMi 
forests  of  Sweden,  where  the  fire  has  not  disfigured  tfaent|  Jtmi 
where  they  are  not  so  compact  as  to  exclude  the  light  &nd  mmi 
Linnaeus,  who  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  too  partial  adq^irer 
of  ^e  beauties  of  bis  own  country,  talks  of  the  young  .sboota. of 
the  fir  ^  illuminating  the  forests.'  In  the  open  patches  are  abmi" 
dance  of  little  brilliant  flowers  interspersed  among  the  vacciftium 
or  whortleberry,  which  here  takes  the  place  of  our  purple  heathsi 
The  rapidity  of  vegetation  is  ouite  wonderful.  *  One  day/ 
Mr.  Brooke  tells  us, '  may  behold  the  country  lying  torpid  in  tn^ 

frasp  of  winter ;  the  next,  creation  awakes^  every  herb  and  plant 
e^ins  to  shoot,  nature  looks  suddenly  gayi  an4  the  for^st^rasuniQ 
tbeir  light  green  mantle.^  .      .    iU    •: 

Our  traveller  seems  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Snediak 
fuid  Norwegian  peasant  superior  to  that  of  the  Engliab  one^  miA 
all  the  disadvantages  of  his  climate,  the  real  povert]}  of  hisicoiwlfyi 
and  the  wretched  and  scanty  food  on  which  the  former  isoUigedf 
to  subsist.  He  admits  that  he  is  ^  steeped  in  poverty  to  die'v^etT' 
lips  ;'  that  when  an  early  frost  cuts  off  the  whole  of  his  crop,  ^. hit 
finds  his  bread  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  apd  with  the  bitter  batk 
of  the  pine,  beatea  till  it  is  redi^ced  intp  a  soft  pulp,  he  coatimiea 
to  support  existencei  living,  by  me^ps  of  thie  ,\iQp«l&table  food^ 
wh^re  others  would  die.'  Whs^t  superiority  Mr«  Brooke  .findft 
berei  we  do  Pot  clearly  see ;.  bi^t  we  are  quUe  sure  that  he  iiaa 
fallen  into  the  common  error,,  and  comp^ired  the  EqgUsh  laboiuiec 
with  the  Swedish  small  proprietor, — a  very  .different  descriptioii 
of  persons.  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  draws  his  inference  of  their 
superior  condition  from  observing  that  they  were  always  cheeiffiil' 
and  apparently  contented ;  and  tliat  their  poverty  was  .unao!CQDi>« 
ponied  with  misery:  ^  during  the  tim^'  h^  addsj  ', J  remained  in 

•      '  th^ 
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t^>iiOEllr!tdiiiinot  observea  hundredth  part  of  the  wrctchedne^ 
so  visible  in  Ireland,  or  those  hMrfr  rending  scenes,  that  so  con- 
tranally  attract  the  eye  in  England/  Not  to  reply  that  Mr, 
Srooke  never  saw,  we  presume,  the  peasantry  of  this  country 
*  feeding,  to  support  a  wretched  existence,  on  barke-br'ijd,'  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observiug,  that  a  person  posting  (like 
Yoriqk  and  liis  pupil)  at-  a  prodigious  rate,  through  a  strung 
couiitr;y,  of  whose  language  he  is  totntly  ignorant,  and  where  he  is 
biinself  an  object  of  curiosity,,  always  calculated  to  enliven  those 
wlu>wilsesMit,  is  not  altogether  competent  to  draw  a  justcomp^- 
rieou  between  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country  and  his 
onn.  That  the  sequestered  Swedish  peasant  is  '  humble,  serious, 
and  devout,'  and  that  no  distance  nor  severity  of  weather  will  iur 
duce  him  to  neglect  the  performance  of  religious  duties  at  the 
parish  church,  we  can  well  believe.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  our 
own  peasants  felt  and  acted  thus;  but  a  change  of  circumstances, 
which  we  need  not  here  detail,  has  produced  a  change  of  the  na- 
tional character  in  this  respect,  and  exerted  an  unfavourable  in- 
Huence  on  their  minds.  The  Swede,  exempt  from  such  circum- 
StunceS)  finds  content  in  the  midst  of  his  native  forests,  and  suffers 
nob  his  desires  to  soar  above  his  pine-log  cottage;  and  though 
often  pinched  with  poverty,  against  which  he  sees  no  relief,  he 
looks  forward,  with  humble  hope,  to  thai  other  and  belter  world 
to  the  Dttaimnent  of  which  he  knows  he  has  duties  to  dischargej 
tliat  DO  doubts  nor  difficulties  are  suffered  to  disturb  or  interrupt. 
Next  lo  the  pine,  the  birch  is  the  most  important  and  useful 
tree  to  the  peasant.  From  its  oily  bark,  which  resists  llie  wet, 
be  makes  tiles  to  cover  his  cottage ;  inner  soles  for  his  shoes ; 
and  with  it  he  tana  ^his  leather,  dyes  his  tisbing-nels  and  sails  gf  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  more  du- 
rnble ;  from  the  wood  he  constructs  the  greater  part  of  his  furni- 
ture, and  household  implements,  and  it  also  serves  him  for  fuel ; 
and  from  the  sap  of  ihe  tree  he  extracts  a  liquor,  which  is  known 
,  to  us  under  the  name  of  birch  wine.  In  the  general  distribution 
I  flf'this  UBefui  tree,  where  no  other  will  grow,  nature  has  been 
I  yvrj'  liberal,  as  it  ii  found  to  the  utmost  northern  verge  of  Europe, 
but  diminishing  in  size  till,  in  the  highest  latitudes,  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  dwarf  shrub. 

The  bridge  of  Magnebro,  under  which-  gushes  down,  througlj 
a  channel  of  broken  rocks,  a  very  rapid  torrent,  forms  the  frontier 
between  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  here  at  once  our  traveller 
found  the  humility  of  the  Swede  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Freedom 
and  boldness  of  the  Norwegian,  in  whom  he  observed  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Swiss,  parlicularly  in  his  dress  and  habitation. 
M  a  stuall  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Glommen,  near  the  fortress 
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of  Kong9vinger|  the  country  people  weve  cekbratmg  the'-fiMlof 
St.  John's  eye  (Sand  Hamdag)y  Bingifig,  dmicing;  «iidi<lriiikiag 
most  ftninodeftitely.  ^  In  the  boose  Mrbere  I  lodged^^tl^A  ofctf  4Mft 
veller, '  there  were  more  than  fifty  persons  of  both  sexeirini^sttM 
of  complete  intoxication,  yet  still  swallowing,  from  time  tt>^itiid9ii^ 
large  bumpers  of  brandy ;'  this  continued  all  night  and  the 
day;  and  this  in  a  temperature  of  80^  of  Fahrenheit  in  the'sl 
and  1 10  in  the  sun !  let  this  is  your  harmless  fair^ I  .Wh^- 
travellers  learn  to  distinguish  natural  virtues  from  forced  onoii 
The  Glommen  serves  to  convey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  imm^anae 
rafts  of  timber,  to  be  thence  shipped  off  to  various  parts  6f*m) 
world.  This  trade,  once  so  important,  has  of  late  years  bebih 
much  on  the  decline,  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  fliis 
country  in  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber  from  onir 
own  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  this  depression,  however,  it  appears  that,"iMi 
fiar  as  Drontheim,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  abundant  sigAV 
of  industry  and  plenty.  *  In  every  direction,'  says  Mr.  Brooke^ 
^  the  small  farms  of  the  peasants  catch  the  eye,  showing  a  degreit 
of  comfort  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries :'  he  even  talks 
of  the  ^  neat  white  curtains  made  of  coarse  muslin  or  gaute; 
which  give  to  the  windows  of  the  peasant's  cottages  so  spruceand 
striking  an  appearance.'  llie  principal  food  of  the  VTorwegiani 
peasantry  is  rye-bread  and  sour  milk ;  yet,  in  spite  of  Hvhat  we 
should  consider  as  rather  meagre  fare,  they  are  said  to  be,  in  gene^ 
ral,  remarkably  robust  and  healthy,  well -looking,  with  a  manly 
openness  of  manner  and  countenance,  which  was  the  more  ofb^ 
servable  as  our  traveller  proceeded  northerly.  They  are  etpelt 
and  ingenious,  each  peasant  being  his  own  tailor,  shoemak^^  <$af^ 
penter,  joiner,  and  often  even  his  own  clock  and  watchHrbflfcM 
Many  of  them  work  remarkably  well  in  silver,  brass,  andotti«lir 
metals;  and  at  one  place,  a  blind  man  acted  as  a  guide, 'atid-Wftd 
sent  out  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  some  stray  horsesv-   '   "'- 

At  Breiden  our  traveller  took  up  his  lodgings  with  a  substantial 
farmer,  who  had  seventeen  children,  and  nearly  double  that  ttiniai- 
ber  of  dependents,  with  whom  he  was  surrounded  like  a  patnalxA 
of  old.  On  looking  for  his  man,  at  an  early  hour  ii)  the  mornings 
Mr.  Brooke  entered  an  apartment  that  had  been  the' kitchen  tito 
preceding  evening,  but  was  now  converted  into  a  capacious  bed- 
chamber. 

*'  On  opening  the  door,  a  scene  both  curious  and  strange  to  my  eyes 
presented  itself  In  five  or  six  large  beds,  or  rather  wooden  cribs,  near 
twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  perfectly  naked,  were  lyitig  together  in 
heaps ;  and  the  dark  copper-coloured  skins  of  some,  contrasting  with 
the  whiteness  of  others^  rendered  the  group  stillr  more  eJctraonliMirj. 

To 
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Tocenyteie  H,io»  iha  ground  teveral  large  piga  were  enjoying  the 
sweet«  of  Tepme,  and  responding  with  drowsy  grunis  to  the  snores  of,  I 
ini^bLulmuikt  snj,  ibeir  fellow  swine.  The  aiiigular  practice,  comnion 
to  ihojh  sexes,  of  sleeping  devoid  of  any  covering,  is  very  general  in 
Noi;way.  The  chief  reason,  1  apprehend,  will  bt:  [bund  in  the  degree 
of  beat  in  vvhich  their  rooms  are  kept,  during  the  night  as  well  as  day, 
by  their  s(oves.  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  any  clothing, 
pultihg  decency  entirely  out  of  the  qut^stian,  both  unnecessary  and  in- 
convenient, enables  ihem  to  save  their  linen.' — pp.  119, 120. 

Our  traveller  had  now  to  cross  the  great  mountain  of  Dovre- 
field,  lu  which  he  succeeded,  without  incurring  any  of  those 
daugera  from  robbers,  precipices,  wolves  and  bears,  of  which 
lie  liad  heard  so  much.  The  highest  point  which  he  had  to  pass 
is  estimated  by  Von  Buch  at  4,576  feet;  but  the  mountain  Sue e- 
hattau,  or  '  bat  of  snow,'  so  named  from  its  shape,  appears,  by 
a  barometrical  measurement,  to  be  6^  1 1 5  English  feel.  At  a  place 
called  Jerkin,  in  one  of  the  defiles,  a  crowd  of  peasants,  male  and 
female,  were  amusing  themselves  with  dancing  the  favourite  na- 
tional dance  called  the  Polsk,  wliich  they  contiuueil  through  the 
nigbt.  The  thermometer,  at  a  leas  elevation  than  this  place,  de- 
scended at  night  to  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
distance  across  the  Dovrefield  is  about  si}(ty  miles,  and  it  took 
two  days  to  clear  it. 

Pronlhcioi,  '  the  last  city  towards  the  Pole,'  (Mr,  Brooke 
says,)  '  is  a  magnificent  town,  the  streets  spacious  and  regular,  and 
tlie  houses,  though  entirely  of  wood,  gratifying  to  the  eye,  both 
from  tbeir  size  and  the  neatness  of  their  appearance.'  Few  palaces 
can  vie  in  size  with  that  of  Drontbeim ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine 
street  called  the  Mutik-gade,  as  wide  as  Regent-street;  and  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  the  venerable  cathedral,  and  at  the  other 
hy  the  bay  of  Drontbeim.  The  neighbourhood  is  highly  romantic 
and  picturesque  ;  and  the  falls  of  Leerfosaen  and  the  lakes  of 
Jonsvandct,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  are  visited  by  alt  stran- 
gers as  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  environs  are  thus 
described  by  Mj-.  Brooke : — 

'  The  country  around  Drontheim  presents  nothing  Uke  the  appearance 
of  forest;  hut  the  thick  copses  and  lar.gled  thickets  on  the  borders  of 
these  lakes,  and  the  beauiiful  luxurtancy  of  the  vegetation,  made 
amends,  in  »umc  measure,  for  (he  absence  of  the  deeper  shade  of  the 
pine.  In  some  parts  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  presented  itself  to 
our  steps,  in  ihe  matted  branches  of  the  dwarf  shrubs  interwoven  with 
various  kinds  of  creepere.  Sometimes  an  enormous  ant-hill  interposed 
itself,  nearly  the  height  of  a  man,  and  almost  approaching  in  size  and 
appearance  to  the  gamme,  or  hut,  of  the  coast  Laplander.  Nothing  can 
be  more  curious  than  these  really  gigantic  habitations  raised  by  so  dimi- 
nutive En  BJiimal-     A  close  inspection  shows,  that  they  are  composed 
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principally  df  imall  particles  of'bftVk  and  deci<yea'V^«W;*ttWttaM 
with  light  soil.  The  Approach  to  thc^,  likfr  flitt  of  a'^^c^lHWai^, 
was  through  a  spacious  road,  more  than'H  foot  in  'ividlh^  tfUWjgwflttli' 
millions  of  theto  little  negroes  were  hasten)r)|;  faebvily  tamtei^Mjle 
others  were  setting  oiit  on  their  diflerent  expeditions.'  From'lbflfpid- 
cipul  street  innumerable  little  alleys  and  avenues  brinchedi  oiit»  wbldi 
might  be  called  the  suburbs  of  this  republic,  all  equally  crcMjf^edivMi 
the  black  swarm  pressing  forward  wjth  signs  of  the  greatest; (}^te,^Mfl 
diligence.  These  ant-hills,  which  in  the  northern  forests  cannot ^l^ij^Jlp 
attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  are  the  work  of  a  largejSpeOAfr^f 
black  ant ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  discovery  of  modern 
mistry  should  long  have  been  practically  employccl  in  some  p^ 
Norway  for  the  purpose  of  making  vinegar.  The  method  they  eM)^l^ 
in  Norlanden  is  simply  this :  they  first  collect  a  sufficient  qudtiti^W 
these  little  animals,  by  plunging  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  watevifapib 
the  neck  in  one  of  these  large  ant-hills,  into  which  they  naturally  creep, 
and  are  drowned.  The  contents  are  then  boiled  together^  and  tMnkid 
thus  produced  is  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  vinegar,  beiDg  pXffffig 
and  good.' — pp.  146,  147.  .'.o 

Mr.  Brooke  remarks  that  from  Drootheim  the  horses-  wei^rjiif 
a  ditferent  description  from  those  be  had  hitherto  met  wMi; 
and  that  instead  of  the  week  animals  of  Sweden  and  theaoiitb- 
ern  parts  of  Norway,  they  were  now  a  '  strong,  bony, ;  ribofl- 
backed  race,  of  a  dark  brown,  unspotted  with  white/ wklr  a  /Ifie 
crest  and  flowing  mane :'  ^  this,'  he  adds,  *  is  the  real  NoMt^gMP 
horse,  remarkable  for  its  strength,  spirit,  and  beauty.'       '^  .  i  •.;.  ' 

Tlie  countiy  now  becomes  exceedingly  rude  and  romanticf^  the 
coast  is  indented  with  deep  inlets  or  Jiordsy  and  the  Beaf(aitiidAyi 
with  innumerable  islands,  many  of  them  consisting  only  -of  r^f^fed 
barren  rocks,  apparently  shivered  from  the  continent,  or  at  le%|t 
separated  from  it  by  the  washing  away  of  the  looser  ^ateiiftlli. 
Mr.  Brooke  conceives  that  the  deep  striking  of  the  roots  of  ihiljSr 
and  mountain-ash  may  have  contributed  to  the  spUttiag  bf  ike' 
rocks, '  occasioning  those  terrible  convulsions  in  which  an  enliie 
village  is  sometimes  covered  by  the  ruins  of  a  mouqtain^,  tbils 
loosened  and  detached,' — and  that '  the  smallest  creeper  is  (Apg- 
ble  of  causing  these  prodigious  falls.'  True^  indeed,  it  is^.tha^jvie 
sometimes  see 

*  What  dire  events  from  trivial  causes  spring — ' 
but  when  we  have  at  hand  the  powerful  agents  of  rain  penetrating 
into  the  fissures,  and  subsequent  frost  enlarging  the  dimensions 
of  the  fluid  thus  collected,  we  think  that  the  '  creeper/  at  leasts 
may.  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

The  horned  cattle  had  now  entirely  disappeared,,  and  in  their 
stea,d.were  seen  large  herds  of  go^ts  browsing  on  the  mountiiiiip^ 
or  feeding  on  sea«weed«    Their  skins,  Mr«  Brooke.  ii^Qtnis  i^is, 
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ate  pWl^ictpred  into  those  soft,  pleasant  and  deur  gloves,  which 
are  sold  la  the  shops  oE Loudon  as  '  real  Noiway  doe' — uo  mat- 
icr — erode  qnodhabes — and  il  is  all  one  to  ilie  purchaser. 

Our  traveller  here  meets  with  a  regiment  of  Skaters  (Skiefo- 
-Awf)  exercising,  not  however  on  their  skates,  as  there  was  neither 
Know  nor  ice  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  '  their  speed  is  astonishing ;' 
'ihftl- '  they  glide  along  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  like  ligbt- 
ning,  and  go  down  the  steepest  precipices  with  inconceivable  ve- 
locir?.'  It  appeurs,  from  the  description  and  figure  given  of  these 
sl^tes,,that  they  are  little  more  than  the  common  snow-shoe,  six 
.fei^tfive  inches  long;  and  as  they  are  covered,  according  to  his  ac- 
Cpuat,  with  seal-skin, '  that  the  men  may  ascend  the  mountains  with 
^greater  ease  and  safety,  the  fiair  preventing  the  skie  from  sliding 
backward,'  we  do  not  see  exactly  how  they  contrive  to  use  them 
at  the  same  lime,  as  skates  on  which  they  '  glide  like  lightning.' 

The  road  along  the  coast  ceases  entirely  at  Overgaard,  which 
consists  of  one  solitary  post-house,  kept  by  Hans  Barben,  mer- 
chant, fisherman,  boatman  and  farmer.  Mr.  Brooke  says,  indeed, 
that  all  the  roads  in  Norway  terminate  at  his  door,  and  that  from 
ibence  to  tlie  North  Cape,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  the  only  means 
of  proceeding  is  by  boats.  At  this  spot,  therefore,  our  traveller 
would  have  been  as  well  justified  as  the  three  Frenchmen  were, 
who  travelled  to  the  lake  Toruoiresck,  in  setting  up  his  monu- 
iiieiitai  record,  witii  a  declaratory  inscription  of  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  world.* 

Having  procured  a  boat  and  six  rowers,  Mr.  Brooke  launched 
upon  the  deep,  '  creeping,'  as  he  says,  '  closely  along  the  base  of 
giant  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  white  with  the  snow  of 
»gea,  and  too  high  even  for  the  eagle  to  wing  his  daring  llight.' 
On  the  left,  however,  or  seaward,  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks 
ollbrd  a  good  protection  to  the  little  skiff's,  by  breaking  and  stay- 
ing the  fury  of  the  waves  of  a  rough  and  tempestuous  ocean.  At 
-this  season  of  the  year,  however,  (the  month  of  July,)  the  weather 
'is  generally  fiue,  the  sea  tranquil,  and  night  unknown  ;  and  such 
isjttielransparency  of  the  water,  that  the  bottom,  with  its  minutest 
eljeCts,  is  visible  at  the  depth  of  150  feet. 

mial  of  tijeit  eiplnit,  m(  up  llic  fullaning  in. 

iGalliB  no]  genidt,  vidit  not  Africi,  Gnugem 
HauurDut.  Eurupamqau  oculji  lustraiimsa  oinnem  ; 
CBsibus  El  varils  act!  (piraque  msriqae, 

HIc  iBndcin  fletlmui,  m-tAs  ulri  defurt'orbi).  '      ' 

De  Fercoiut.  Da  Corberoii,  Rfgnarc).  .  > 
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*  Hanging  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  with  wonder  and-  delight  I 
gazed  on  the  slowly  moving  scene  below.  Where  the  bottom  was 
sandy,  the  different  kinds  of  asteriae,  echini,  and  even  the  •maliestaheUa, 
appeared  at  that  great  depth  conspicuous  to  the  eye ;  and  the  water 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  the  effect  of  a  magnifier,  by  enlajpng 
the  objects  like  a  telescope,  and  bringing  them  seemingly  nearer.  ,  Now 
creeping  along,  we  saw,  far  beneath,  the  rugged  sides  of  a  raquntaiii 
rising  towards  our  boat,  the  base  of  which,  perhaps,  was  hidden  some 
miles  in  the  great  deep  below.  Though  moving  on  a  level  su^fac^  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  ascending  the  height  under  us ;  and  wh^i 
we  passed  over  its  summit,  which  rose  in  appearance  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  our  boat,  and  came  again  to  the  descent,  which  on  this  side  was  sud- 
denly perpendicular,  and  overlooking  a  watery  gulf»  as  we  pushed 
gently  over  the  last  point  of  it,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we  had  thrown 
ourselves-  down  this  precipice  :  the  illusion,  from  the  crystal  clearoep 
of  the  deep,  actually  producing  a  sudden  start.  Now  we  came  again 
to  a  plain ;  and  pa^ed  over  slowly  the  submarine  forests  and  meadows, 
which  appeared  in  the  expanse  below ;  inhabited,  doubtless,  by  thou- 
sands of  animals,  to  which  they  afford  both  food  and  shelter,  animals 
unknown  to  man:  and  I  could  sometimes  observe  large  fishes  of  singu- 
lar shape,  gliding  softly  through  the  watery  thickets,  unconscious  of 
what  was  moving  above  them.  As  we  proceeded,  the  bottom  became 
no  longer  visible ;  its  fairy  scenes  gradually  faded  to  the  view,  and  were 
lost  in  the  dark  green  depths  of  the  ocean.' — pp.  196\  197* 

In  proceeding  from  island  to  island^  our  traveller  is  inces- 
sant in  his  inquiries  after  krakens  and  sea-serpents,  and  especially 
the  latter,  concerning  which,  he  says,  lie  not  only  received  account 
from  governors  and  other  highly  respectable  persons,  but  he 
brings  the  whole  church  to  vouch  for  its  existence,  bishops,  parish 
priests,  deans,  and  sextons.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  as 
little  agreement  in  their  respective  descriptions  of  this  sea-monstef, 
as  was  the  case  when  it  took  a  plunge  across  the  Atlantic,  on  a 
visit  to  brother  Jonathan.  Some  state  it  modestly  at  60  feet  in 
length,  some  150,  and  others  600  feet;  but  the  sexton  of  Maasoe 
assured  our  traveller,  diat  it  reached  from  the  island  of  Mageroe  to 
the  main,  a  full  mile  at  least!  Mr.  Brooke,  we  perceive,  takes 
all  he  hears  on  the  subject  for  granted ;  and  being  satisfied  of  its 
existence,  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  *  huge  Le- 
viathan' of  scripture,  and  quotes  the  41st  chapter  of  Job,  iu  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  such  animal 
exists ;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  sea  should 
not  have  its  Boa  Constrictor  as  well  as  the  land;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  surprized,  if  the  American  and 
Norwegian  sea-serpents  were  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  gran^- 
puses  or  porpoises,  *  heaving  their  broad  bare  backs'  above  the 
water  on  a  calm  sunny  day,  for  it  is  on  such  only  that  this  Nor- 
wegian monster  is  said  to  make  its  appearance. 

A  bishopric 
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A  bisliopnc  ill  Norway  is  no  sinecure.  At  Kobberdal,  our 
traveller  met  witb  tbe  bishop  of  Nordlands,  returning  from  his 
annuid  visitation  of  liia  diocese,  which  extends  from  iat.  f>4° 
to  the  North  Cape  in  Iat.  71"  lO',  the  last  and  most  northerly 
church  {Ketvig)  being  in  Iat.  71°  l'.  Tbis  exemplary  prelate,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  puit  of  his  duty,  is  said  to  perform  annually  u 
jourtiey  of  ,730  miles,  wholly  in  boats.  Mr.  Brooke  bears  huDour- 
able  testimony  to  the  clergy  of  the  north,  as  a  serious,  devout, 
and  hij;}ily  meritorious  class. 

'  Uving  in  the  simplicily  of  the  ancieut  church,  and  far  removed  from 
ihe  follies  of  luxury  and  The  great  world,  they  are  meek  and  humble; 
anil  thoag:h  their  pittances  are  small,  tbe  stranger  always  tinds  with 
them  a  home.  Arduous  ax  their  duties  are,  whether  it  be  to  brave  tbe 
stofin,  or  to  traverse  the  white  wastes  of  Lapland  with  Bledge  ami  rein- 
deer to  a  distant  parish,  perhaps  200  miles  otf,  c.\posed  to  the  piercing 
cold  of  thfc  mountains,  and  liable  to  be  ovenvbelmed  constantly  with 
the 'drifting  anon  which  blows  fiercely  around,  all  this  is  cheerfully  un- 
dergone by  the  noribern  divine,  who  in  hia  manner  of  hfe  may  be  pro- 
posed ns  an  example  to  his  brethren  in  the  south,' — pp.  313,  314. 

Priesten  Sloen,  the  worthy  pastor  of  Carlsoe  and  of  Skiervoe, 
two  smjll  tslaiida,  is  very  frequently  exposed  to  great  hardships 
aikd  danger  in  haviug  to  cross  thirty  mites  on  the  ocean  from  island 
to  island ;  yet  he  never  neglects  his  duty.  '  In  the  long  dreary 
night  of  winter,  when  the  cheering  li^ht  of  the  sun  is  no  more 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  and  storms  swell  the 
main ;  then  it  is  that  he  prefers  his  duty  to  his  safety,  finds  no 
excuses  even  from  the  danger,  and,  entering  his  little  boat,  fear- 
lessly and  cheeifiilly  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  bis  sacred 
functions.'  Happy  and  contented  with  his  lot,  tbe  only  regret  he 
expressed  was  for  the  want  of  medical  advice,  and  instruction  for 
the  children. 

Ttic  inhabitants  of  these  numerous  and  barren  islands  subsist 
of  course  chiefly  on  fish,  with  various  kinds  of  which  the  ocean 
here  teems :  they  receive,  however,  a  few  articles  in  exchange  for 
it,  chiefly  from  the  Russians,  who  bring  them  from  the  White  Sea, 
rye,  meal,  hemp,  Sic.  The  principal  fishery  is  carried  on  at  tbe 
Lpfodea  islands,  where  the  stock  and  spbt  fish  are  prepared  for 
the  markets  ofUolIaiid,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  yearly 
produce  of  which  Mr.  Brooke  estimates  at  about  ^100,000  ster- 
ling ;  employing  about  5000  boats  and  25,000  men,  and  affording 
■upport  to  about  four  times  that  number.  The  females  are  not 
less  active  and  eilicient  than  tbe  men  in  the  management  of  boats. 
Two  girls,  one  not  exceeding  fourteen,  set  out  on  a  stormy  day  to 
u)  nlancl  seven  miles  off,  to  procure  rowers  for  our  traveller.  They 
returned  the  following  morning, '  drenched  by  the  waves,  almost 

exhausted 
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exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  their  little  boat  nearly  filled  with  waterj 
after  buffeting  all  night  against  a  sea,  on  which  many  a  man  would 
be  afraid  to  venture/  By  habit  and  hard  living  these  poor  girt» 
lose  all  the  fears  and  timidity  of  their  sex. 


Robust  and  hardy  in  their  constitutions,  they  become  as  strong 
the  men,  and  partake  cheerfully  with  them  in  the  hardships  of  a  fishei^ 
man's  life.  Exposed  to  the  merciless  blasts  of  winter,  and  the  peltings 
of  the  storm,  when  the  day  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  night,  and 
darkness  overspreads  the  main,  they  venture  out  with  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  in  a  small  open  boat,  frequently  fifty  miles 
from  land,  fishing  without  intermission  day  and  night,  till  they  have 
filled  their  boat;  when,  making  their  way  to  the  nearest  island,  and 
discharging  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  again  return  to  their  labour, 
which  is  continued  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  winter/ — pp.  228^ 
229. 

The  countless  multitudes  of  sea-fowl  that  frequent  those  frown- 
ing rocks,  afford  the  islanders  abundance  of  eggs  during  the  se^ 
son  of  breeding,  and  their  goats  supply  them  with  milk.  The 
eider  duck,  the  female  of  which  plucks  her  own  breast  for  the 
softest  down  three  times  every  year,  supplies  them  with  qailts 
and  coverlets,  far  superior  for  retaining  warmth  to  the  thickest 
blankets;  and  no  Norwegian,  however  poor,  is  without  one.  The 
insulated  rock  named  Fugeloe,  which  rises  2000  feet  out  of  th^ 
water,  is  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  feathered  race,  partka^ 
larly  by  the  puffin,  or  Greenland  parrot,  that  it  has  frequently 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow.  It  is  so  nearly 
perpendicular  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  ;  yet  the  islanders 
contrive  to  get  at  the  puffins,  in  a  way  which  we  must  leave  Mr. 
Brooke  to  describe : — 

*  The  manner  of  catching  them  is  curious,  being  by  means  of  small 
dogs  trained  to  the  sport.  The  puffins  sitting  together  in  prodigious 
numbers,  in  the  deep  holes  and  clefts  of  the  highest  rocks,  one  of  these 
dogs  is  sent  in,  which  seizes  the  first  by  its  wing.  This,  to  prevent  iti 
beins  carried  away,  lays  hold  with  its  strong  beak  of  the  bird  next  id 
it,  which  in  like  manner  seizes  its  neighbour;  and  the  dog  continuing 
to  draw  them  out,  an  extraordinary  string  of  these  birds  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  fowler.  They  are  taken  for  their  feathers,  which  an 
valuable.  The  plant  angelica  grows  on  this  rock  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  in  much  request  among  the  peasants,  who  are  very  fond  i»f  it, 
and  have  no  little  reliance  on  its  qualities  as  an  antiscorbutic.  On:th^ 
top  of  the  Fugeloe  mountain,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  fowleq, 
who  had  often  seen  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  whale,  lying  in  the  samf 
manner  as  on  the  mountain  of  Sandborn.* — p.  331. 

Apropos  of  this  whale.  The  mountain  of  Sandhom,  we  aUB 
told,  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  high ;  the  south  side  descending 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  the  top  ending  in  a  peak  covered! 

with 
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with  ?tenial  snow  ;  vet  on  the  verj  summit  (whether  upon  tbe 
auow.or  beneatli  it,  is  not  said)  '  in  the  skeleton  of  a  whale — a 
i^t/^ell  authenticated.'  No  autlieutication,  however,  is  given  ; 
but4n  Ilea  of  It,  it  is  asked  by  our  travellej",  '  How  are  we  to 
explain  so  singular  a  phenomenon  ?  Was  it  deposited  there  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  or  in  subsequent  ages:'  As  we  pretend 
nor  to  explain  nor  even  to  guess  how  or  when  the  skeleton  came 
there,  we  must  be  contented  to  give  Mr.  Brooke's  reply  to  his 
own  questions,  in  his  own  words  : 

'  If  we  could  suppose  the  former,  how  woiicJerful  ilees  it  appear  to  us, 
that  the«ti  bones  slinuld  have  lain  uhiieniiig  in  the  blast  on  the  tup  of 
Sondhora  ever  ^iace  the  deluge,  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years! 
Fiirhaps  this  very  whale,  when  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
brpkeii  up,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  opened,"  roving  through  the 
Hood,  may  have  lashed  with  his  huge  tail  the  sides  iif  the  atk,  and  even 
beheld  our  great  antediluvian  ancestor,  Noah,  looking  "  to  ^ee  if  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground,"  ' — p.  237. 

1/Vith  that  friendly  feeling  which  wc  entertain  towards  our  young 
(reveller,  we  hope  that,  in  his  next  volume,  which  we  understand 
is  forthcoming,  he  will  endeavour  to  rein  in  his  somewhat  too 
lively  imagination,  and  not  take  for  fact  what  has  altogetlier  the 
appearance  of  fabie ;  but  rather,  on  all  future  occasions,  follow 
tbe  prudent  aud  pithy  advice  of  that  respectable  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Gla§Be, — '  first  catch  your  fish.'  Having  accomplished  this  in- 
dispensable object,  Mr.  Brooke  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  dress  up 
the  antediluvian  whale  to  his  own  taste.  Not  to  '  catch  the 
fi;*b'  was  the  more  unpardonable  here ;  as,  by  his  own  account, 
'  tbe  peak  might  be  reached  from  the  north  side.' 

Our  traveller  bad  frequently  heard  strange  stories  of  that  singu- 
lar aninial  the  lemming,  (the  mvs  Lemmus  of  Linnieus,  and  Liip- 
land  Marmot  of  Pennant,)  and  had  the  good  fortune  lo  meet  with 
it  on  the  little  island  of  Carsloe.  By  his  description,  accompanied 
wilb  a  plate,  it  appears  to  be  about  pi  inches  long ;  tail  half  an 
inch;  cars  round  and  small ;  back  tawny,  vaiiegated  with  black; 
belly  of  a  whitish  yellow  ;  which  description  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  Swedish  ufituraltst  '  Every  blade  of  grass,'  says  our 
Wsveller,  *  was  literally  alive  with  them.  When  I  walked  to  the  sea- 
shore, they  were  there  also,  and  were  running  about  the  small 
gardeti  patch  in  front  of  the  parsonage.    The  ont-houses  were  filled 
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With  tbem.'  The  nnivi^rsal  opinion  among  the  common  people, 
from  tbeir  sudden  appearance,  is,  that  they  fall  from  the  clouds  in 
teavy  showers  of  rum!  Like  the  flights  of  locusts  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  theyare  said  to  march  straight  forward  in  incon- 
X^\able  numbers,  never  suffering  any  obstacles  to  divert  ihem 
^^  their  course.  '  On  being  stopped  by  a  stick,'  says  Mr. 
.,  .VOL.  xxx.  NO.  tix.  I  Ujookc, 
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Brooke, '  they  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  uttering  a  squeak- 
ing kind  of  bark :'  they  even,  he  tells  us,  when  at  Drontheim. 
in  1788,  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  against  a  whole 
regiment  of  dragoons  !  In  their  march  they  destroy  every  green 
herb  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  laying  waste  the  whole  surfoce  of 
the  country  over  which  they  pass.*  They  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Lapland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  even  as  far  at 
the  Ural  chain,  and  migrate  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  in 
myriads  together,  probably  in  quest  of  food,  which,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  consists  of  the  masi  of  the  dwarf-birch  and  the  lichen, 
(rangiferinus.)  When  on  their  migratory  expeditions,  even  the 
sea  does  not  always  stop  them ;  they  take  the  water  fearlesslyi 
and  swim  to  the  islands,  as  the  ermines  are  said  to  do  in  search 
of  sea-fowl's  eggs.  For  this  Mr.  Brooke  produces  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Knudtzon,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Drontheim,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fact. 

'  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  foremost  advance*  and, 
swimming  across,  form  a  kind  of  floating,  or,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
complete  ponton  bridge ;  the  head  of  each  supported  by  the  hinder 
part  of  that  before  it.  When  a  communication  is  thus  formed  between 
the  shores,  the  remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly  over  the  backs  of 
the  supporters,  and  gain  the  opposite  shore. — Strange  as  this  may 
seem,  the  contrivances  which  naturalists  agree  are  resorted  to  both  by 
the  marmot  and  gray  squirrel,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers,  appear 
as  extraordinary,  though  well  authenticated  :  and  what  has  thus  been 
mentioned  concerning  the  lemming  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  received  with 
attention  by  those,  who  have  made  natural  history  more  particularly 
their  study,  and  can  the  better  judge  of  the  extraordinary  instinct  aad 
sagacity  of  the  animal  creation.' — p.  156, 

If  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  many  other  circum- 
stances, besides  the  degree  of  latitude,  govern  the  climate  of 
countries,  we  have  an  example  on  the  islands  of  Sevjen  and 
Tromsbe,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  lat.  70°,  where  our  tra- 
veller found  trees  once  more  making  their  appearance,  anil 
observed,  that  *  forests  of  birch  and  aspen  swept  down  to  the 
water's  edge  ;'  that '  creeping  branches  of  juniper,  loaded  with 
purple  fruit,  formed  a  tangled  thicket,  while  underneath  wu 
spread  a  covering  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure,  equalling  that 
which  so  often  delights  the  eye  in  the  green  forests  of  Sweden.' 
This  fertility  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  superior  population 
of  Tromsoe,  which  is  said  to  contain  about  550  inhabitants. 

Among  the  stories  not  the  least  wonderful  which  Mr.  Brooke 

gleaned  in  the  course  of  his  navigation  through  the  Norwegian 
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*  Wormius  has  a  curse  against  these  poor  leroniings»  not  quite  so  long,  but  fall  ■• 
bitter  as  that  of  Emulphus. 

Archipelago, 
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Archipelago,  where  all  is  wonderful,  wild,  and  romantic,  is  that 
of  the  singular  Direction  which  the  species  of  whale,  known  by 
the  narae  of  /inner,  has  for  cows  and  horses.  'I  was  acquuinted,' 
he  sayS)  '  with  a  merchant  at  Tromsoe,  who,  having  some  of  the 
former  on  board  the  boat,  was  so  constantly  pursued  by  them, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  put  the  cows  on  shore.  At 
Kcist  is  a  small  inlet  or  narrow  creek,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  lai^e  cow-houses ;  and  it  happens  that  almost  every  year 
whales  are  taken  in  it,  being  attracted,  it  is  said,  by  the  smell  of 
the  cows  or  dung;  when,  not  being  able  to  relurn,  they  fall  a  prey 
to  the  fishermen.'  We  should  not  be  much  surprized  if  some  of 
our  whalers  took  the  hint  here  offered  to  them,  and  put  up  a  few 
cows  with  their  harpoons  and  Jog-lines. 

Hammerfest  is  a  small  town  situated  on  Qualiien,  or  Whale- 
Island,  in  lat.  70°  SH'  N.  having  a  church,  several  mercantile 
houses  built  of  wood,  and  painted  with  red  ochre ;  a  good  deal  of 
shipping  in  its  port,  and  even  a  battery  to  defend  it;  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary  in  this  dismal  and  desolate  region,  a  tole- 
rably good  society.  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Brooke  thinks,  if 
cards,  smoking  tobacco,  and  drinking  strong  punch,  did  not  con- 
sume so  large  a  portion  of  the  men's  lime.  The  women,  il 
seems,  <  are  of  a  superior  kind,  lively,  fond  of  dancing,  singing, 
and  all  sorts  of  merriment:'  the  advance  of  autumn,  however, 
compelled  him  to  tear  himself  away  from  these  agreeable  ladies. 

On  the  Ifj'th  of  August  Mr,  Brooke  took  his  departure  for  the 
North  Cape,  in  company  with  a  young  Bremen  merchant ;  and 
was  not  long  in  reaching  Magerije,  on  the  noilhem  extremity 
of  which  this  promontory  is  situated,  and  which  he  informs  us, 
'  completed  his  fullest  impressions  of  wildness,  gloom  and  wretch- 
edness.' Yet  here  a  merchant,  with  a  handsome  young  wife,  had 
fixed  his  abode;  and  the  lady,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  good 
society,  was  satisfied  and  happy  on  this  bleak  and  barren  rock  at 
the  extremity  of  Europe, '  surrounded  by  an  ocean  never  at  rest, 
agitated  by  the  most  tremendous  storms,  overwhelmed  in  winter 
tiy  continual  darkness,  and,  in  fact,  quite  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world ;'  but  a  young  family  demanded  her  care,  and  this  alone 
will  explain  the  contented  situation  of  a  good  mother. 

Il  required  no  great  exertions  to  ascend  the  gradual  slope  of 
the  island  northwards  to  the  Cape,  w  hich,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  *  rises  like  the  back  of  a  giant.'  Arrived  at  the  edge 
of  the  precipice, '  we  contemplated,'  says  Mr.  Brooke,  '  the  fear- 
ful steep  between  us  and  the  ocean' — less  fearful,  however,  we 
suspect,  than  anticipation  had  led  him  to  imagine :  '  let  the 
reader,'  he  continues,  '  fancy  a  cliff  exceeding  in  height  that  of 
Dover,  and  with  Shakspeaie's  elaborate  description  of  ihe  latter, 
I  2  he 
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he .  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  North  Cape/-^  J/a/ie/  if  this 
be  all  to  recompense  a  jouroey  of  two  thousand  miles,  one  half 
by  sea,  and  two-thirds  of  that  half  in  open  boats,  we  shall  eer- 
tainly  prefer  a  trip  to  Dover  whenever  we  wish  to  acquire  '  a 
good  idea  of  the  North  Cape/ 

Dreary,  desolate,  and  barren,  as  this  spot  is,  there  are  evi- 
dent signs  of  its  once  having  been  the  abode  of  a  considerable 
E)pulation :  The  traces  of  four  churchyards  are  still  visible.  At 
eiliog,  where  the  only  church  is  left  standing,  forty  families  re- 
sided little  more  than  thirty  years  ago ;  and  now  there  is  but 
one.  Our  traveller  thinks  that  the  black  death,  want  of  fuel,  and 
above  all,  the  decayed  state  of  the  whale  fishery,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  depopulation  of  these  northern  regions.  On  the 
island  are  a  few  Laplanders,  with  about  200  rein-deer ;  these  last, 
with  the  ermine,  and  occasionally  tlie  lemming,  make  up  the 
scanty  list  of  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  is  determined 
to  add  the  fox  to  the  number,  though  every  person  he  met  with 
assured  him  that  none  were  to  be  found  on  the  island.  W^  at 
once  discern  the  drift  of  this  pertinacity ;  it  introduces  a  good 
story,  with  which  he  thinks  it  proper  the  people  of  Mageroe  should 
be  acquainted,  and  which  he  trusts  will  '  convince  them  that 
there  really  are  not  only  foxes,  but  those  of  a  very  singular  na- 
ture;'— singular  indeed  !  and  at  any  rate,  as  the  story  is  no  bad 
companion  to  that  of  the  Norwegian  poodles  and  the  Greenland 
puffins,  we  shall  here  relate  it. 

*  In  the  vicinity  of 'the  North  Cape,  where  the  precipices  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  various  species  of  sea-fowl,  the  foxes  proceed  on 
their  predatory  expeditions  in  company ;  and  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  their  operations,  they  bold  a  kind  of  mock  fight  upon  the 
rocks,  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  strength.  When  this  has  been 
fairly  ascertained,  they  advance  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  and, 
taking  each  other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends  first,  while  the 
strongest,  forming  the  last  in  the  row,  suspends  the  whole  iinmber, 
till  the  foremost  has  reached  their  prey.  A  signal  is  then  given,  on 
which  the  uppermost  fox  pulls  with  all  his  might  and  the  rest  assist 
him  as  well  as  they  can  with  their  feet  against  the  rocks;  in  this  manner 
they  proceed  from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  sufficient  supply.' — p.  387.*  * 

We  readily  believe  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  says,  that  nothing 
would  have  repaid  him  so  well '  as  to  have  beheld  this  very  ei- 
traordinary  trick  of  foxes,  suspended  from  the  tremendous  cUfts, 
and  dangling  midway  between  the  ocean  and  their  summits.'  No- 

*  Tbif  storj  is  of  Iceland  manufacture,  and  is  told  bj  Dr.  Henderson : — but  «e 
have  seen  a  version  of  it  in  an  old  French  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  wliere  it  is  tiold 
with  admirable  gravity  and  effect  of  a  party  of  rats,  who  combined  in  thto'ivay  to  st^ 
Cfgf  out  of  the  bung-bole  of  a  barrel. 

thing 
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tiling  that  the  North  Cape  aiforded  was  at  all  equal  to  it — but  wc 
must  stop ;  and  have  only  one  partiug  word  of  advice  to  give  to 
our  traveller — to  be  very  careful  in  relating  uhat  is  niarvellouB, 
on  the  mere  authority  of  common  rumour,  and  never  hereafter  to 
suffer  his  eyes  to  be  subaervient  to  his  ears.  Abating  this  leaning 
to  the  credulous,  we  consider  his  work,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  atock  of  Travels. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  prints,  executed  in  a  bad 
Bty\G  of  lilliogriiphy,  from  drawings  which  evidently  deserved  to 
be  better  represented. 


Art.  VI. —  I.  Facts  imd  Observations  respecting  Intermittent 
Fevers,  ami  the  Exhalations  which  occasion  them,  collected 
(hiefly  on  a  Professional  Mission  to  inguire  and  report  on  the 
Causeaflhe  Sickness  oftheJrmyinnakheren,in  \QOQ,and 
to  'Northfleet,  to  report  on  the  Expediency  of  establishing  a 
Dock  Yard  and  Naval  Arsenal  at  that  Place,  in  1810.  In 
'  Select  Dissertations  on  several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science' 
By  Sir  GilbertBlaiie,  Bart.  F.R.S.&c.&c.  London.  1822. 
Bvo.    pp. 39B. 

2.  De  Regionilius  Italia  Acre  pernicioso  contaminatis  Ohserva- 
tianum  quas  Munia  Professoris  ordinarii  pnblict  in  celeber- 
rimd  Vniversitate  Berolinensi  subiem  Commilitonibus  Prodrumi 
instar  ad  Lectiones  de  Epidemiis  et  Cnntagiis  habendas  offert 
Johannes  Ferdinand  Koreff,  Dr.  Med.  et  Chirurg.  &c.  &c. 
Bcroiini.    4to.     pp.  37. 

3.  Lepoiis  sur  les  Epidemics  et  I'Hj/gihie  Publique,  fuites  a  la 
Faculte  de  Mtdecine  de  Strasbourg.  Par  Fr.  Emm.  Foder^, 
Profesaeur  ^  cette  Faculty.  Tome  premier.  A  Paris.  1822. 
Svo.    pp. 523. 

4.  Recherches  IJistoriijiics,  Chimigues  el  Medicales  sur  I'Atr 
Maricageux,  Otivrage  Couronne  par  C  Academie  Roijule  des 
Sciences  de  Lyon.  Par  J.  S.  E.  Julia,  Professeur  de  Chimie 
MWicale,  &c.&c.     Paris.     1B23.     Svo.     pp.  155. 

"pEW  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  that  the  exhalations 
■*-  from  marfihy  lauds  under  certain  circumstances  give  occasion 
to  a  variety  of  disorders,  the  principal  of  which  are  intennitteut 
aod  remittent  fevers.  So  extensive  indeed  is  the  influence  of  such 
exhalations,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  as  a  general  truth,  that  the 
^reat  difference  of  one  country  from  another,  in  point  of  salu- 
brity, consists  in  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  that  soil, 
which  produces  noxious  effiuvia.  In  England,  the  counties  most 
Hibject  to  ague  and  to  its  grand  exciting  cause,  the  marsh  ;ni- 
I  3  asms, 
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asnia,  are  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  £a8t 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  although  we  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  last 
population  abstract,  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means  so  rife  as  it 
was  formerly,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  more  extensive 
draining  of  the  soil. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  marsh  effluvia  we  are  unfortunately 
very  much  in  the  dark ;  their  chemical  components  have  never 
yet  been  discovered,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  so;  every  eudiome- 
trical  experioient  hitherto  instituted  having  furnished  the  same 
constituent  principles,  and  the  same  quantity  of  them  as 
are  contained  in  common  atmospheric  air.  M.  Julia,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  chemical  analysis,  has  sixty  times 
subjected  to  trial  the  air  of  the  marshes  of  Cercle,  near  Narbonne; 
of  the  pond  of  Pudre,  near  Sig6an ;  of  Salces  and  Salanque,  in 
RoussiUon ;  of  Capestang,  not  far  from  B^ziers ;  and  of  the  dif-« 
ferent  marshes  on  the  coast  of  Cette ;  and  has  constantly  ob- 
tained the  like  results.  Various  speculations  have  been  indulged 
regarding  their  nature;  by  some  they  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  azote,  and  by  others,  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  all  these  supposi- 
tions have  been  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  we  still  remam, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  composi- 
tion. One  particular,  however,  seems  tolerably  evident,  that 
they  are  somewhat  heavier  than  pure  atmospheric  air,  as  those 
who  live  in  elevated  situations  are  less  exposed  to  them  (except 
where  such  situations  are  the  foci  of  the  miasmata)  than  the  in- 
habitants of  plains :  this  observation  will  only  apply,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  undisturbed  by  winds;  as  there  are  numerous 
proofs  of  the  noxious  effects  of  mal'aria  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts,  where  they  have  been  situated  under  the 
lee  of  marshy  lands.  In  the  mission  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  to 
Northfleet  in  1810,  he  observed  a  somewhat  strange  anomaly  in 
the  action  of  the  marsh  miasmata,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  which  were  situated  on  a  level  with  the  marsh 
whence  the  miasmata  emanated  were  by  no  means  subject  to  in- 
termittent fever,  whilst  it  was  extremely  prevalent  on  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  spot  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  the  dock- 
yard and  arsenal  is  a  marsh  of  about  700  acres.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river,  both  above  and  below  it,  is  a  soil  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, but  not  immediately  adjoining  it  on  either  side ;  fcr 
higher  up  the  river  lies  the  village  of  Green  Hithe,  which  rests 
on  a  chalky  bottom,  rising  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
jace,  and  forming  a  projecting  point  of  the  chalky  hills  whith 
compose  the  adjacent  country;  and  lower  down,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  there  is  a  similair  intervention  of  chalk,  where  the 

village 
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village  of  Norlliflect  stands :  both  these  villages  are  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  inarsli,  jet  intermittent  fevera  are  aInioBt  unknown 
at  either  of  them,  whilst  they  are  extremely  prevalent  on  the  hills 
in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  Sir  Gilbert  found  to  be  analogous  to 
others,  which  he  learned  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  at  that 
period.  Dr.  Maton  informed  him,  that,  in  the  tieighbourhoud  of 
Weymouth,  although  there  is  stagnating  water  near  the  sea,  pro- 
daciDg  intermittents,  these  disorders  are  not  known  in  the  dry  dis- 
tricta  on  each  side,  on  a  level  with  the  water,  but  lliey  prevail  on 
the  adjacent  hills.  The  way  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  accounts  for 
these  phenomena  is  perhaps  us  probable  as  any. 

'  It  is  known  to  every  one,  ever  so  little  acquainted  with  iJie  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  indeed  the  common  phenomena  of  clouds  and  rain 
lender  it  ubvious  to  the  most  ordinary  observer,  that  water  recently 
exhaled  from  ihe  surface  of  the  earth,  lias  a  tendency  to  ascend,  and 
being  lifted  over  parts  on  the  same  level,  impinges  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  Tiiere  ia  reason  to  believe,  that  impure  and  unwholesome 
particles  in  general  are  attracted  by  watery  vapours,  for  it  if  remark- 
able, that,  ia  case  of  fogs,  offensive  smells  are  perceived,  which,  in  a  dry 
state  of  the  air,  were  fixed  and  quiescent.  Though  pure  humidity, 
therefore,  is  innocuous,  it  may  prove  pernicious  as  a  vehicle  of  un- 
wholesome volatile  matter.  In  like  manner,  the  poisonous  principle  of 
manshes,  whatever  it  is,  being  engendered  by  moist  soils,  will  naturally 
adhere  to  the  watery  vapours,  and  ascend  with  them.* — p.  112. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  ground  floor  of  any  habitation  may  be 
more  exposed  to  tiie  noxious  effects  of  marshy  exhalations  thac 
those  who  occupy  the  upper  stories.  This  circumstance  is  more 
especially  observable  at  night ;  during  the  day,  the  emanations, 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  carried  up  and  diffused  in  the 
atmospbere,  along  with  the  watery  vapours;  whilst  at  night,  a 
refrigeration  of  the  air  takes  place,  the  aqueous  evaporation  no 
longer  goes  on,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  copious  precipitation  oc- 
curs, and  the  miasmata,  owing  to  their  greater  specific  gravity, 
are  detained  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Dr.  James  Clark 
has  given  a  striking  instance  of  this,  in  his  *  Medical  ^otes  on 
Climate,  Diseases,  Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools  in  France, 
italg,  and  Switzerland,'  {a  work  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mead  to  the  valetudinarian,  who  may  have  heen  recommended 
,to  visit  the  South  of  Europe  under  the  delusive  hope  that  he 
may  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  escape  the  winter,)  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Professor  Brera,  whilst  attending  the 
clinical  wards  of  the  hospital  at  Padua.  The  wall  of  that  wing 
of  the  building  where  these  wards  are  situated  is  washed  by  a 
branch  of  the  sluggish  Urcuta,  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
I  4  the 
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the  windows  of  them,  (which  were  about  sixteen  feet  aboTtf 
the  surface  of  the  water,)  having  been  carelessly  left  opeo> 
until  too  late  an  hour,  several  of  the  patients  were  attacked  with 
intermittent  fevers,  in  some  instances  of  the  pernicious  kind.  This 
never  occurred  in  the  women's  wards,  which  are  immediately  over 
those  of  the  men,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  more 
care  was  taken  in  shutting  the  windows  of  those  than  of  the  for- 
mer. It  was  likewise  remarked  at  Walcheren  that  those  who 
slept  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses  were  less  liable  to  the  disease^ 
and  had  it  in  a  milder  form,  than  those  who  slept  on  the  ground 
floors.  The  testimony  of  the  natives  was  in  favour  of  this  obser- 
vation. Dr.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  principal  medical  oflficers  ■  of 
the  army  in  St.  Domingo  in  the  late  war,  has  remarked,  that 
two-thirds  more  men  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground  floors  than  on 
the  upper  stories. 

It  seems  pretty  clearly  established  that  marsh  miasma  is  only 
capable  of  acting  with  virulence  sufficient  to  prodjice  fever, 
within  a  certain  distance,  which  distance  must  of  necessity  vary 
according  as  the  exhalations  are  more  or  less  virulent.  In  Zea- 
land, they  are  more  noxious  than  in  England ;  the  intermittents 
in  the  former  country  being  more  violent,  untractable,  and  fatal, 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  fenny  counties  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  our  own  island.  In  that  country  they  appear  to  be  less  virulent 
than  in  several  parts  of  southern  France  and  Italy,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  whilst  in  tropical  climates  they 
would  seem  to  extend  farther  and  to  be  still  more  malignant  than 
in  the  last-mentioned  places.  According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
not  only  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the  road  of  Flushing  were 
entirely  free  from  the  endemic  of  Walcheren,  but  also  the  guard- 
ships  which  were  stationed  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Flush- 
ing and  Beveland,  the  width  of  which  is  about  6,000  feet ;  and 
although  some  of  the  ships  lay  much  nearer  to  one  shore  than  to 
the  other,  there  was  no  instance  of  any  of  the  men  or  officer^ 
being  taken  ill  with  the  same  disorder  as  that  with  which  the 
troops  on  shore  were  affected ;  whilst  ships  at  the  distance  of 
3,000  feet  and  even  farther  from  swampy  shores  in  the  West 
Indies  were  affected  by  the  noxious  exhalations :  the  same  thing 
is  said  to  occur  in  the  India  ships  in  the  channel  leading  to 
Calcutta.  The  increased  heat  of  the  atmosphere  may  account 
for  the  greater  intensity  and  malignity  of  these  exhalations 
within  the  tropics.  On  this  subject,  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  ha^ 
observed,  that  the  farm  of  Encero,  situated  above  Vera  Cruz,  is  a 
stranger  to  tlie  insalubrity  which  reigns  over  the  whole  coast ;  the 
elevation  of  this  farm  is  3,015  feet,  and  it  forms  the  highest  limit 
of  the  yellow  fever.  M.  Rigaud  de  I'lsle  has  also  endeavoured,  by 

some 
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som«  obBervntions  made  in  l!ie  neighbourhood  of  Home,  to  fix  the 
point  at  which  the  inarah  effluvia  are  innoxious ;  lliis  lie  considers 
to  vary  from  682  to  1006  feet  above  the  level  of  the  situation 
wlience  they  emauate. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  respecting 
the  distance  at  which  the  miasma  of  Zealand  was  proved  to  be 
innoxious,  or,  at  least,  to  foil  in  producing  a  similar  fever  to  that 
which  was  raging  on  shore,  as  well  as  from  those  cf  the  Baron  de 
Humboldt  and  of  M.  Rigaud  de  I'Isle,  our  readers  will  imagine 
with  what  feelings  of  astonishment  we  perused  the  subsequent 
observations  in  a  late  Journal  of  our  northern  brethren.  We 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  writer  can  have  been  serious 
when  he  penued  the  following  passage  :-rr 

'  It  is  commonly  held  that  it  (the  niiasma)  cannot  travel  far  from  the 
place  of  its  production;  a  fallacy  often  leading  to  very  pernicious  eon- 
sequences.  But  the  east  wind  has  the  power  of  transporting  it  to  con- 
siderable distances;  and  ne  have  little  doubt  ourselves,  thuC  whenever 
it  occurs  in  this  city,'  (Edinburgh,  we  presume,)  '  where  it  now  is  mre, 
the  pouoa  it  traiuyorted  from  Holland  f  The  east  wind,  which  blows 
from  Essex  towards  Limdon,  invariably  carries  it  on,  even  for  many 
miles,  as  all  susceptible  persons  experience;  and  that  ihis  is  not  a 
mechamcal  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  air,  is  certain,  since  the 
western  winds  do  not  transport  it  in  the  opposite  directiun,  Nor  will 
the  east  wind  produce  it,  except  in  cases  where  it  blows  over  countries 
subject  to  the  mal'arin;  a  proof  that  the  poison  is  present,  and  that  the 
effect  is  not  a  properly  of  the  wind  itself.' — No.  Ixxii,  p.  542. 

Our  readers  will  readily  see  the  utter  futility  of  this  opiuion. 
In  order  to  support  the  first  pai't  of  the  theory,  (which  by  the  bye 
appears  to  be  almost  unintelligible,)  the  miasmata  must  be  borne 
aloft  on  the  wings  of  Eurus,  or  rather  of  Notus,  to  a  distance 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  ocean,  must  pass  over 
several  inhabited  districts  without  molesting  them ;  {for  we  have  no 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  places  being  doomed  to  be 
attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  devoted  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh;) and  single  out  the  Scotch  metropolis  for  the  scene  of  its 
devastations ;  a  supposition  perfectly  contradicted  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  respecting  the  distance  at  which  the 
Dutch  mal'aria  becomes  innoxious,  aud  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  un- 
philosophical.  The  same  ohaervutioiis  will  apply  to  the  assertion 
of  the  critic  regarding  the  mal'aria,  which  is  said  to  be  '  gene- 
rated abundantly  in  St.  James's  Park.'  That  exhalations  do  take 
place  there  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  situation,  to  a  greater 
or  leas  degree,  fer  be  it  from  us  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are  there 
generated  in  abundance  sufGcient  tu  exert  any  marked  inHucnce 
on  the  healths  of  those  who  inhabit  situations  in  the  greatest 
proximity  to  the  place  where  they  arc  supposed  tu  emanate,  is,  to 
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say  the  least  of  it,  very  problematical :  upon  still  less  foimdaboa 
do  we  consider  the  following  minute  description  of  the  line  of 
march  of  the  mal'aria  to  rest. 

'  We  have  said  that  it  (the  mararia)  is  generated  abundantly  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  thence  it  spreads  even  to  Bridge-street  and  White- 
bali.  Nay,  in  making  use  of  the  most  delicate  miasmometer  (if  we  may 
coin  such  a  word)  that  we  ever  possessed,  an  officer  who  had  sufieitd 
at  Waicheren,  we  have  found  it  reaching  up  St.  James's  Street  evai  to 
Bruton  Street,  although  the  rise  of  ground  is  here  conaid«nible»  and 
the  whole  space  from  the  nearest  water  is  crowded  with  houses.  After 
this,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  at  the  east  end  of  London,  it  reaches 
all  through  Finsbury  division  and  Whitechapel,  and  is  even  brouehtop 
at  the  back  of  the  Strand  along  the  course  of  the  river.  We  shalfhere- 
after  see  that  it  is  in  the  same  manner  spreading,  and  that  very  rapidly^ 
through  the  city  of  Rome.' 

We  should  not  have  considered  the  preceding  reveries  wordiy 
of  notice,  were  it  not  that  the  minute  and  categorical  manner  id 
which  the  progress  of  this  *  airy  phantom'  has  been  described 
might — 

*  draw  on  some  better  natures 

To  run  in  that  vile  line'— 

and  induce  a  belief  that  such  a  focus  of  disease  is  really  in  ezis^ 
tence.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  mischievous  assertiooi^ 
principally  founded  on  the  information  obtained  from  this  ani- 
mated '  miasmometer  J  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in 
administering  pretty  largely  to  the  credulity  of  the  Reviewer,  we 
can  affirm,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  medical  topo- 
graphy not  only  of  the  western  but  of  the  eastern  districts  referred 
to,  that  in  the  whole  line  of  march  which  has  been  ascribed  to  il^ 
and  even  in  situations  most  in  proximity  to  the  western  focus  of 
this  ^  fitful  pest/  there  is  no  sensible  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  deleterious  agent — that  these  very  situations  are  as  healthy 
as  others  more  remote,  and  that  some  of  them  are  even  romarkaUe 
for  their  salubrity,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants ;  thns,  in 
one  street  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  James'i  Pail^ 
situated  to  the  westward  of  this  very  canal — 

*  from  whose  humid  soil  and  wat'ry  reign 
Eternal  vapours  rise' — 

and  consequently  exposed  to  the  pestiferous  exhalations,  were 
any  such  in  existence,  during  the  domination  of  an  eastern  blast; 
they  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  falsifying  the  visionary  assertions 
contained  in  that  strange  article.  One  gentleman,  who  had  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  street,  died  there  lately  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two ;  there  are  at  present  several  sep* 
tuagenarians  in  it,  and  a  very  old  friend  of  our  own  has  resided 

then 


there  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  labouring  under  a  pul- 
BKHiiti;  complaint  nearly  coeval  with  hia  existence.  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  those  districts  where  mal'aria  is  most  prevalent, 
it  is  needless  to  state  that  the  canal  in  St.  Jaiiiea's  Park  is  not 
-the  situation  which  gives  rise  to  it  in  any  '  abundance' ;  the 
.water  can  never  be  said  to  be  stagnant;  and  consequently,  even 
during  the  summer  heats,  except  under  circumstances  of  great 
iiieglect,  no  decomposition  can,  in  our  opinion,  ever  take  place 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  production  of  epidemic  disease. 
Those  situations  in  which  mat'aria  is  most  virulent,  are  not  coun- 
■trie»  deeply  submersed  in  water,  but  those  of  a  swampy  nature, 
where  the  vegetable  matter  is  capable  of  being  reached  by  the 
solar  heat,  and  of  undergoing  some  sort  of  change,  which  causes 
the  disengagement  of  the  deleterious  effluvia.  Dr.  Ferguson 
indeed  seems  to  think  that  there  is  one  only  condition  indispenr 
sable  for  the  production  of  marsh  poison,  viz.  the  paucity  of 
Water,  where  it  has  previously  and  recently  abounded;  to  this 
he  considers  there  is  no  exception  in  climates  of  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he  thence  infers,  that  the  poison  is  produced  at  a  highly 
advanced  stage  of  the  drying  process  :  with  the  nature  of  the 
deleterious  miasma,  except  that  he  is  satisfied  it  does  not  arise 
from  aqueous  or  vegetable  putrefaction,  singly  or  combined,  Dr. 
Ferguson,  like  evei^  other  sensible  writer  who  has  treated  the 
subject,  expresses  his  thorough  uu acquaintance. 

The  inal'aria  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  product  of 
marshy  distiicts  only.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  it  arises  in  places  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  ground  ele- 
vated, particularly  in  volcanic  districts:  this  is  the  case  in  the  ter- 
ritory called  the  Maremma  in  Italy,  a  district  which  reaches  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina ;  it  is  a  tract  of  country  near  the  sea,  varying 
in  breadth,  according  to  Chateauvieux,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles, 
Bnd  being  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  geographical 
miles.  The  diseases  produced  by  the  mal'aria  of  this  district  are 
principally  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  of  which  Professor 
Koreff  has  given  some  account  in  the  second  of  the  works  be- 
fore us.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
leaving  this  part  of  the  country  before  the  approach  of  the  sickly 
season,  but  few  opportunities  have  occurred  for  witnessing  the 
diseases. 

The  miasmata  do  not  appear  to  infect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  have  their  origin  so  readily  or  so  virulently 
■as  strangers :  thus  the  countrymen  who  come  down  in  the  harvest 
lime  into  the  Campagna,  Modena,  Ferrara,  Bresse,  Sic.  where  the 
lice-gronnds  and  marshy  districts  are  principally  situated,  are -most 
frequently  attacked  with  the  fever,  even  when  the  season  is  con- 
sidered 
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sidcrcd  fovourable  by  the  natives.  A  similar  observation  was 
made  at  Walclieren;  it  was  also  remarked  that  strangers  were 
variously  affected  according  to  the  district  whence  they  can^e— 
thus  it  was  found  that  those  of  the  British  troops  who  were 
natives  of  mountainous  countries  and  dry  soils  were  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  tlie  natives  of  flat  and  moist  districts.  It 
was  likewise  well  ascertained,  that  strangers,  if  they  survived  the 
lirst  attacks,  became  afterwards  much  less  liable  to  the  endemic 
intermittent. 

In  a  memoir  which  General  Monnet  (who,  according  to  ISir 
Gilbert  Blane, '  was  an  officer  of  good  judgment  and  great  expe- 
rience/ and  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  Flushng 
during  the  whole  of  the  seven  years  in  which  it  was  in  their  pos- 
session) left  behind  him  after  the  capture  of  the  island,  regarding 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  it  was  recommended 
that  they  should  not  be  frequently  changed  ;  for  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  send  battalions  from  Bergen-op-zoom,  every  fourA 
night,  in  succession,  to  work  on  the  linos  of  Flushing,  these  men 
never  failed,  on  their  return,  to  be  taken  ill  in  great  numbers. 
General  Monnet,  therefore,  advised  that  a  stationary  garrisoa 
should  be  retained  in  Walcheren,  in  order  that  it  might  be  habi- 
tuated to  the  air;  (acclimate)  and  he  adduced  an  instance  of  a 
French  regiment,  which  suffered  only  one  half  the  sickness  and 
mortality,  in  the  second  year  of  its  being  there,  which  it  experi- 
enced during  the  first  half-year,  and  it  scarcely  suffered  at  all  in 
the  third. 

The  most  prevailing  disease  at  Rome  is  the  intermittent  pro- 
duced by  the  maParia  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  generated  in  Rome  itself.  The  period  at  which  the 
miasmata  become  dangerous  appears  to  depend  on  the  warnitii 
and  moisture  of  the  season  ;  early  in  the  simimer,  however,  their 
effects  are  felt  in  the  city  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  Piazza  dd 
Vopolo  and  the  Slrada  del  Balmijio,  which  are  much  frequented 
by  strangers.  On  this  account  few  travellers  visit  Rome  before 
November,  or  stay  nmch  longer  than  Easter.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  the  mal'aria  fever^  are 
said  to  get  it  by  exposure  during  the  night ;  those  who  are  so 
careful  as  to  return  to  the  city,  during  the  day,  and  thus  avoid 
sleeping  in  the  infected  districts,  being  attacked  with  comparative 
rarity.  As  it  is  during  summer  and  autumn  that  the  maraiiia  is 
most  to  be  dreaded,  strangers  should  be  careful  not  to  frequent 
the  places  which  are  known  to  give  rise  to  these  fevers:  to  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  Dr.  Slaney,  a  friend  of  the  Dr.  Clark,  to 
whose  excellent  work  on  the  Climate,  &c.  of  Italy,  we  have  pre* 
viously  had  occasion  to  refer,  fell  a  victim.     04i  his  way  from 
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Rome  to  Florence,  in  the  end  of  July,  lie  passed  one  night  at 
Soccano,  a  solitary  post-house,  situated  in  a  low  swatnpy  valley, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  noted  for  the  insalubrity  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  which  Professor  de  Mathteis  has  denominated 
'  luogo  d'aria  la  piu  infame  nelle  vioinanze  di  Roma' — of  this  Dr. 
Sianey  was  well  aware,  and  was  chiefly  induced  to  risk  sleeping 
in  a  place  of  such  danger,  from  the  fear  of  injuring  an  invalid, 
who  was  travelling  with  him.  The  Doctor  Mas  attacked  with 
the  disease  on  his  arrival  at  Florence  :  the  debilit)',  early  in  the 
disorder,  was  extreme ;  no  remission  occurred,  and  his  stomach 
was  so  irritable  that  nothing  would  remain  upon  it.  Mrs.SIancy 
waa  attacked  two  days  after  her  husband,  and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped sharing  his  fate;  a  slight  remission  occurred  in  ber  case, 
which  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  llie  bark  assiduously  ad- 
ministered. Another  English  family  slept  at  Soccano  on  the 
Same  night  as  Dr.  Sianey ;  two  of  the  servants  belonging  to 
which  were  attacked,  one  of  whom  died. 

The  livid,  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  is  a  shocking  proof  of  its  nuwholesomeness. 
Professor  Korefi'  has  depicted  these  unfortunate  rustics  in  a  feel- 
ing and  intelligent  manner  :  the  present  occupiers  of  this  un- 
healthy tract  have,  however,  been  so  frequently  described,  that 
we  shall  merely  extract  his  account  of  the  sickness  and  mortaUty 
which  too  generally  await  them  ; — 

'  Hieme  oveshis  desertia  pascuntur,  qua!!  paslores  de  montibus  Sabi- 
nis  et  Saraiiiis  proveiiienlcs  miiiutit  Efipendio,  quod  fruclibus  solvitur, 
custodiunt.  Febres  et  siccitas  loci  pastures  et  greges  prohibent,  quo- 
tninus  aeslate  hie  remaneanl:  tunc  monies  PetiniiiOB  petuiit.  Alia  pars 
rerum  pastoralium  vei^atur  in  arineniis  custodiendis  vaccarum  agres- 
tium,  qus  sunt  subules  Paunonid  generis  et  cortiibus  longiuribus 
insignes:  eadem  aestale  remanent.  Permulii  pastorum  qui  i  I  las  cus- 
todiunt, acre  nocivo  pereunt,  nonnulli  ei  aisuescunt,  omnes  vero  pallidi 
'et  aegri  visu  vitam  brevisaimam  degunt.'— ffan^,  p.  28. 

Miserable,  however,  as  may  be  the  stale  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  Campagna  di  Roma,  it  does  not  present  half  so  heart-rending 
a  picture  as  that  of  the  ill-fated  natives  of  Basse  Brease,  Breune, 
Sologne,  and  Donibes.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  land  in  these 
districts  consists  in  forming  it  alternately  into  ponds,  and  then 
submitting  it  to  tillage;  it  is  kept  in  the  state  of  ponds  for 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  at  the  espiration  of  which, 
the  water  is  made  to  run  into  a  neighbouring  field ;  the  laud  is 
fecultivated  for  one  or  two  years,  and  afterwards  again  formed 
Into  a  poud.  Added  to  the  ponds  and  marshes,  there  are  also 
aumerous  woods,  which  surround  the  humid  plains,  and  inter- 
cept the  circulation  of  the  air;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
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the  whole  country  is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable:  die  la- 
bourer enters  into  the  wet  land  soon  after  the  water  is  drained 
off,  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  passes  wholf 
days  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  humidity,  imbibing  the  pestiferoui 
exhalations  at  every  pore ;  the  consequences  may  be  easily  ap* 
ticipated.  '  II  est  rare/  M.  Foder^  says, '  que  de  quatre  travail- 
leurs  deux  n'y  succombent  pas/  Happy,  however,  would  it  ba| 
were  the  labourers  the  only  people  who  feel  the  effects  of  the 
aria  caitiva ;  the  whole  mass  of  inhabitants  become  stunted  bodi 
in  their  moral  and  physical  growth,  and  they  can  be  classed  only 
with  the  most  uncivilized  beings. 

*  L'homme/  says  M.  Foder6,  •  y  commence,  dbs  sa  plus  tendre  en* 
fance,  k  ^prouver  les  atteintes  funestes  de  cette  terre  malhenreuse  i 
h  peine  est-il  sevre  que  son  teint  devient  basanc,  que  ses  yeuz  se 
couvrent  d*unc  teinte  bilieuse ;  il  maigrit ;  il  ne  prend  aucun  d^veloop^ 
ment :  ses  visc^res  s'engorgent,  et  il  attvint  difficilement  sa  septieine 
annee.  Franchit-il  ce  terroe,  il  ne  vit  pas,  il  vegcte  :  il  reste  empAt^ 
opile,  cacochyme,  boursouffl6,  bydropique,  sujet  k  des  fi^vres  putridei- 
malignes,  k  des  fi&vres  d'automne  interminables,  k  des  hemorragies  paip 
sives  et  h,  des  ulc^res  aux  jambes  d'une  guerison  tr^s-difficile.  C'cstca 
se  d^battant  au  milieu  de  toutes  ces  maladies,  qui  Tassi^ent  soovent 
toutes  k  la  fois,  et  qui  ne  sent  presque  pour  lui  qu'une  Icmgue  agonie^ 
que  I'habitant  de  la  Brenne  parvient  h  I'dge  de  vingt  k  trente  ani ;  I 
cette  epoque  la  nature  retrograde  d6jk,  les  facult6s  s'affaissent,  et  cobhp 
munement  Tdge  de  cinquante  ans  est  le  dernier  terme.  Airai  pawsat 
rapidement  plusieurs  g6n6rations.  Cependant  la  population  conserve  I 
peu  pr^s  le  m^me  ^quilibre  ;  on  s'y  marie  de  bonne  heure,  et  plusieBU 
fois.  II  n*est  pas  rare  de  trouver  des  hommes  ou  des  femmes  de  treots 
k  quarante  ans  maries  pour  la  troisi^me  ou  la  quatri^e  fois :  ki 
fr^res  Dupont  dont  un  est  veuf,  ont  epous6  quinze  femmes  entre  eux 
trois.  La  certitude  d'y  trouver  des  logemens  vacans  et  des  domainesi^ 
exploiter  attire  des  families  ^trang^res ;  des  journaliers,  des  serviteuis 
St  gages  s'y  transportent ;  ils  s'y  marient,  ils  s'y  fixent ;  et  c'est  ainsi  qo^ 
se  resout  le  probl^me,  comment  une  terre  aussi  inhospitali^re  n'est  par 
depeupl^e/ — Traite  de  Midecine  Ligale,  torn.  v.  c.  1. 

M.  Foder6  goes  on  to  depict,  with  great  feeling,  the  desire  of 
lucre,  and  the  objection  to  innovation,  even  when  such  innovatibii 
is  intended  for  the  preservation  of  their  healths,  which  is  implanted 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  labourer,  but  in  those  of  the  wealthf 
proprietor. 

'  Les  hordes  sauvages  eussent  dejk  abandonne  des  pays  d'uae  intalur 
brite  constante ;  I'homme  civilis6,  au  contraire,  moins  jaloux  de  vivre 
en  sant6  et  de  vivre  long-temps  que  de  posseder  beaucoup,  place  sod 
habitation  indifferemment  partout  oh  il  a  beaucoup  k  esperer,  soit  de  la 
f^condite  du  sol,  soit  de  son  industrie.  Non-seulement  il  ne  d^aigne 
pas  de  passer  sa  vie  dans  des  lieux  destines  par  leur  position  et  par  li 
nature  k  6tre  des  marecages,  mais  encore  il  en  cr6e  de  nouveaux  pour 
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\»  procurer  tine  BUgmentation  ile  fortune  dont  il  est  trfe-incertain  de 
jouir,  et  qui  engloutira  apr^  lui  plusieuis  guii4ralions.  Nous  avons  vu, 
de  noire  IcmpE,  lorsque  la  lui  du  14  frimaire,  an  2,  ordonna  le  deaseche- 
inent  des  marais  et  la  suppression  des  etangs,  un  cri  general  a'^lever 
conlre  cette  mesure;  nous  I'avons  vu  encore,  k  di verses  reprises,  par- 
tout  od  I'on  a  voulu  desa6cher  des  marecages  ;  les  propri&taires  criaieiit, 
par  la  crainte  de  voir  diminuer  un  produit  qui  ne  codte  aucune  avance ; 
el  la  classe  pauvre,  qui  est  la  plus  expos^e  au  mauvais  air,  oublianl  aes 
mnux  passes  et  leur  retour  p^riodique,  criait  aussi,  soit  par  imitation, 
soit  par  ciainte  dc  renonccr  k  ses  habitudes,' — Ibid. 

With  regard  ts  the  comparative  salubrity  of  ancient  and  modem 
Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  data.     Several  of 
the  Roman  poela  have  alluded  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  city 
during  particular  seasons,  but  none  of  them  have  entered  into  the 
subject  fully.    Whilst  Rome  was  at  her  plenitude  of  glory,  whilst 
she  waa  considered  '  terrarum  dotnina  gentiumque,' 
*  The  mistress  of  the  world,  ihe  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,' 
the  marana  was  but  little  noticed;  but  when,  from  causes  almost 
wholly  political,  she  declined  in  power,  and  her  population  be- 
came dinunished,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  slate  of  the  land, 
and  mal'aria  became  much  more  prevalent ;  want  of  culture  pro- 
duced disease,  disease  thinned  and   esiled  the  population,  and 
these  two  causes,  acting  in  a  vicious  circle,  have  been  considered 
abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  several  writers,  that  whenever  marshes 
ire  situated  near  to  a  great  city,  the  intervention  of  woods  must 
necessarily  form  a  screen  to  impede  the  wafting  of  miasmata  by 
the  winds ;  perhaps  this  might  have  been  the  reason  why  the  an- 
cients consecrated  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  to  Neptune, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  axe  :  in  the  distresses,  however, 
in  which  the  great  expenditure  of  Pius  the  Sixth  involved  the 
Holy  See,  a  large  district  of  these  woods  had  been  sold  and  cut ; 
and  to  this  event  Sir  Charles  Morgan  tliinks, '  may  with  some 
reason  be  attributed  an  increase  of  danger  to  the  unprotected 
city.'  The  good  effects  of  the  intervention  of  woods,  or  rather 
the  evils  resulting  from  cutting  them,  under  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to,  are  strongly  exemplified  in  a  Memoire  on  the 
physical  properties  of  mal'aria,  by  M.  Rigaud  de  I'lsle,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Bibliothique  Vnivtrselle  for  May,  1817-  Several  of 
his  observations  were  collected  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  8tc .;  of  these  we  shall  merely  adduce  the  two 
following.    Near  Saint  Stepbano,  on  Mount  Argentel,  a  convent 
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is  situated,  which  was  famed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  but  (i^ce 
the  forests  which  surrounded  it  have  been  cleared,  it  has  become 
Unhealthy.  At  Velletri,  near  the  Pomptine  marshes,  the  cut- 
ting of  an  intermediate  wood  occasioned,  immediately  and  for 
three  successive  years,  fevers  and  other  diseases,  which  committed 
great  ravages;  the  same  effect  was  observed,  from  a  similar  cause, 
near  Campo  Salino ; — analogous  examples  might  be  adduced 
from  Volney,  Lancisi,  Donas,  and  others.  The  position  advanced 
by  the  writer  last  quoted,  that  Rome  is  less  salubrious  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  who  asceude^I  the  papal  chair 
in  1773,  is  to  us  by  no  means  established.  Indeed,  so  long  ago 
as  the  eleventh  century,  Domiano  published  the  following  invec* 
tive,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Nicholas  II.  which  is  adduced  by  T^icisiy 
in  his  treatise  de  Adventitiis  Romafii  Coeli  Qualitatibus* 

'  Roma  vorax  hominum  domat  ardua  colla  virorum, 
Roma  ferax  febrium  necis  est  uberrima  frugum, 
Romans  febres  stabili  sunt  jure  fideles — 
Quern  seroel  invaduut  vix  a  vivente  recedunt.' 

We  might  bring  forward  numerous  instances  to  prove  that 
Rome  was  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  early  periods  of  her  history; 
but  as  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that  she  is  not  progressivdy 
advancing  in  insalubrity,  we  shall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time 
by  repeating  what  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  eveiy 
traveller  who  has  visited  Rome. 

We  have  before  us  the  Roman  bills  of  mortality,  from  J  767  to 
1776  inclusive,  which  will  clearly  show  that  the  proportion  of  the 
deaths  to  the  births  is  scarcely  greater  at  the  present  period,  than 
it  was  prior  to  Pius  the  Sixth's  pontificate. 
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4.71 
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1819 
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4,299 
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6,114 
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134,iei 

U6.aw 

4.55 
3.70 

Avewgf. 

■l,5S7 

3.764      1     140,080 

4.1! 

It  will  he  here  observed,  that  altbougli  there  are  some  years  irt 
the  first  table  in  which  the  morlalily  was  less  than  in  either  1619 
or  1821,  yet  there  are  several  in  which  it  was  considerably  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  births  and  population.  Each  table  shows, 
however,  that  without  some  influx  from  the  country,  Rome 
would  in  process  of  time  be  depopulated  ;  bnt  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains the  seat  of  government,  there  is  no  more  fear  of  this  cir- 
cumstance taking  place  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  London 
about  the  commencement,  and  even  about  the  middle,  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  deaths  always  exceeded  the  births.  According 
to  Professor  Koreff,  it  was  part  of  the  Buonapartean  policy  to  re- 
duce the  population  of  Rome  to  30,000,  and  to  remove  the  monu-' 
ments  of  art  to  Paris;  and  he  states  that,  in  1790,  it  was  at 
160,000,  whilst  in  1812  ithad  dwindled  to  80,000:  in  proportion 
to  the  falling  off  of  the  population  the  mal'aria  becan 
spicuous,  and  invaded  districts  where  its  presence  i 
fore  observed. 
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tur.  Nam  pastures  pro.xinii,  quoiidat 
gregibui  in  recessu  urbis  asylum  pc 
Irigida  in  campis  bij.u(l  repugnautiam. 
ubicunque  capellx,  equi  iudomili,  e 

pedibuii  motUB,  inetssus  et  clamor  scenitarum,  domtis  dirulie  in  urbi 
regionibus,  quibus  pernoctatum  vetiiunt,  luce  clarius  valiciiianlur, 
Roma;  diem  ade^e,  qux  siriigem  Paesti  sit  imitaiura.  Gradu  giganteo 
aeris  mali  vis,  populo  minulo,  magisaugelur.  Quovis  anno  illud  vene- 
num  latius  serpit,  quovis  anno  alinm  vim  cornimpit,  qunvis  anno  Jncre- 
menta  capit  majora.  Nam  lioc  ceriigeimum  est,  malum  illud  conlraria 
ratione  procedcre,  qtiam  vim  et  numerum  incolar^m.  Sunt  qui  drcant, 
banc  ipeam  peslem,  Poniifice  reduce  pupuloque  adaucto,  iieruni  debili- 
tari.  Mihi  perauadere  nequeo,  bominem  lam  infcBlam  iialuram  devin- 
cere  posse.  Vires  nimis  dispares  sunt.  Tuscixsoiiliidines  a  terjco  im- 
minent, agri  Romani  deseria  et  arboribus  et  hominibus  vacua  ambiunt, 
Coram  Pomplliix  paludes  stagnaiil,  Africus  verticem  tarbat  et  solum, 
(gnc  vutcanio  combuslum,  quasi  exsangue  acquiescil.  Qui  loiigiiia  feret 
•Dfttura  huttiana  tantam  ruiimm  i  Jam  aeetaie  vice  paullaiim  dcseruniur, 
loca  spuriu  liunt,  et  muhiludo  comminula  mediam  urbem  urgci.  Inle- 
VOL.  XXX.  Ko.  Lix.  K  gne 
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gne  urbis  regiones  motl6  rustkra  domicilia  praebent.  Cum  RonMi  vfyna- 
rer,  jam  porta  Populi,  initium  Corsi,  adeoque  pan  Montis  Tripitatii, 
suspecta  habebautur.  Strada  dd  Babuino^  iibi  babitabam,  adhuc  ante 
paucos  annos  saluberrima  putata,  jam  tunc  febribus  subjecta  erat,  et  a 
ditioribus  mense  Julio  relinquebatur.  Quirinalis  totaque  re^o  Vaticani 
et  aliae  trans  Tiberim,  vicinia  quoque  Sancti  Johannis  Lateranensis  jam 
dudum  insalubres  evitantur.  Scenitas  cum  gregibus  paulatiro  obtineot 
palatia  et  regionts  urbis,  jam  nimium  viatoribus  in  memoriam  vocantes 
Paestum,  quod  civibus  vacat,  cum  modo  taurus  in  umbris  Doricae  co- 
lumnar ruminet,  et  capella  silvestris  in  corollis  delapsis  exultet.' — 
Koreff,  p  33. 

Such  is  the  gloomy  picture  given  of  the  state  of  Rome  prior  ta 
the  return  of  the  pope^  and  to  its  increase  in  population,  Thei 
professor's  description  of  the  progress  of  the  mal'aria,  howeveryia 
not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  exactitude  of  the  following  Ihi^ 
of  march  as  described  by  the  reviewer,  whose  minute  tracing  of 
the  progress  of  the  miasmata  from  Holland  to  Edinbiu-gh  we  bad 
occasion  to  admire  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article. 

*  Appearing  to  enter,'  he  observes,  ^  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  it 
reaches  to  a  certain  distance  along  the  Corso,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber* 
and  the  west  side  of  the  Pincio.  Here  it  creeps  along  the  base  of  tbif 
elevation  by  the  church  of  the  Trinit^  de'  Monti,  and  thus  round  t)ie 
foot  of  the  Quirinnl  and  Viminal  hills  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  In  its  farther  progress  it  reaches  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Viiicoli,  diverging  towards  the  Campo  Vaccino,  and  proceeding  on- 
wards to  the  eastward  of  the  Colosseum.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city 
it  is  also  entering  by  the  quarter  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  that  of 
San  Giovanni,  occupying  to  a  very  severe  degree  the  district  of  Sh 
John  Lateran,  and  holding  its  course  over  the  Coelian  hill  towards  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  where  it  spreads  to  the  southward  of  the  Pallia 
tine,  towards  the  ancient  seat  of  the  great  Velabrum,  and  the  river/ 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  exaggerated  reports  of  several  audiOrtf, 
such  is  the  progress  the  mal'ana  is  making,  that  the  period  is  not 
far  distant  when  Rome  will  become  a  desert^  and  its  neighbour^ 
hood  be  shunned  with  horror  by  the  traveller.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find,  however^  that  the  inhabitants  keep  up  their  spirits  under 
these  portentous  denunciations,  and  even  treat  them  with  ridicule; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Clark,  not  without  some  reason^  for  seve* 
ral  of  the  Roman  physicians,  as  well  as  Signor  Scaramncciy 
secretary  to  the  council  for  the  general  administration  of  hospitabj 
assured  him  that  the  numbers  attacked  w[ith  maFaria  fevers  were 
not  annually  and  progressively  increasing.  This  latter  gentleman 
had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and,  from  makini 
out  the  annual  reports  of  the  hospitals,  could,  of  course,  spei 
correctly  respecting  it.  His  opinions  are  strongly  confirmi 
by  the  tables  which  we  have  previously  given. 

the 


The  diminution  or  iucrease  of  ihe  popuhlion  of  Rome  his 
been  adiluced by  some  writers  as  a  criteiiou  of  the  greater  or  less 
prevalence  of  mararia,  and  we  have  prevtouKly  observefl  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  population  has  been  found  to  <liminish,iH  such 
ratio  has  the  nial'aria  gone  on  increaiiing.  In  a  late  woric,  indeed, 
on  '  Scarlet  Fever,'  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  who  seems  to  have  had 
his  information  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  population  of 
Home  is  stated  to  have  been  estimated  at  166,000  jn  1791, 
^vhilst  in  liJ13  it  had  decreased  to  100,000,  (and  we  have  before 
shown  that  in  the  previous  year,  accordijig  to  Professor  Koreff, 
it  was  iia  low  as  80,000;)  '  but  whether,"  Dr.  Macmicliael  ob- 
serves, '  the  nial'aria  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  this  diminution  is  not  at  all  understood,  and  still  presents  one 
of  the  most  curious  problems  to  be  found  in  the  natural  history 
of  any  country.'  Had  Dr.  Macmichacl,  however,  taken  into  cou- 
■ideration  the  turbulent  character  of  the  times,  and  tlie  political 
degradation  which  Rome  experienced  about  the  peiiod  when  its 
popuUtiou  was  so  much  reduced,  lie  would  have  found  its  cause 
in  these  circumstances,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
mal'aria  into  the  question.  If  the  population  were  a  criterion  of 
the  greater  or  less  salubrity  of  Rome,  Doctor  Valentin,  of  Nancy, 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  it  is  considerably  more  healthy 
now  than  in  IS13,  the  population  having  increased  on  the  31st 
of  December,  ISlf),  to  I34,lfj] ;  whilst  m  1821  it  consisted  of 
146,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Jews,  who  were  estimated  in  ItSig 
at  8,000.  The  increase,  however,  we  are  satisfied,  has  been 
almost  entirely  owing  to  political  causes,  and  principally  to  the 
peace,  which  permitted  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  warfare 
to  return  to  their  homes,  as  well  as  allowed  the  influs  of 
strangers. 

One  great  cause  of  the  mal'aria  in  Rome  must  be  looked  for 
in  tbe  want  of  an  efficient  medical  police.  Almost  every  writer 
w^o  baa  described  the  diseases  of  Rome  has  noticed  this  defect ; 
indeed  tlie  stagnant  waters  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  gardeus  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  excessive  heat  and  putrify 
iug  animal  aud  vegetable  substances  which  lie  in  heaps  in  almost 
€very  street,  woidd,  in  our  minds,  produce  sufHcient  miasmata  to 
give  rise  to  epidemic  disease.  With  respect  to  cleanliness,  the 
modem  Romans'*  do  not  appear  to  pay  any  more  attention  to  that 
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requisite  than  their  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of  dokigkeCi^ 
them.  The  great  difficulty  which  the  goTemmentof  theci^l|li4 
in  enforcing  cleanliness  in  the  time  of  the  Consulate,  is  stiopgly 
manifested  by  the  various  edicts  passed  for  that  purpose*  i«|]^ 
followmg  are  two  of  them : —  ; , . .. 

*  QUOMinUS  XLLI  CLOACAM,  QU£   EX   ADIBtJS  BJVS  ^V 
TUAS   RETINET,  QUA    DE   RE   AGITUR,  FUEGAEE  -  RSFI-. .      «  .; 
OBRE  LICBAT,  VIM  FIERI,  VETO,  DAMNI  INFECTX,  QUOD      ...A 
OPEKIS  VITIO  FACTUM  SIT,  CAVERI  JUBEO/ 

^NEQUISAQUAM    OLBTATO    DOLO    MALO,  UBI   FUBEICR  ■  r. 
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■  'MULCTA  ESTO/ 

The  most  important  part  of  this  Article  remains  to  be  nolioe4; 
we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  correcting  tbe  bid 
property  of  mararia  soilsj  or  of  rendering  the  inhabitants  less  esi* 
posed  to  their  action  where  the  former  object  cannot  be  perfeet^ 
answered.  The  principal  means  for  fultilling  the  first  mtetttlQip 
consist  in  draining  the  swampy  districts ;  or,  where  that  is  iasprae- 
ticable,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  land,  in  submerging  tbmii* 
or  filling  them  up;  in  embanking  the  rivers  so  as  to  prevent  thw 
overflowing;  and  in  paving  all  the  towns  and  villages,^  ferftUK 
common  sewers,  and  adopting  every  means  conducive  tocleasih* 
ness,  ventilation  iand  dryness — to  which,  more,  perhaps,  tbaa  to 
•the  improved  habits  of  life,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  tlunks  the  nnez- 
ampled  state  of  health  in  this  great  metropolis  may  be  ascribed.. 

When  draining  is  required  in  a  very  unhealthy  country-it  should 
not  be  performed  until  the  end  of  autumn,  in  winter,  or  the 'be- 
ginning of  spring.  The  labourers  should  work  only  in  the  fluddle 
of  the  day,  be  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  have,  at  leaet  OBicetR 
day,  a  good  allowance  of  some  generous  fermented  liquor*  The 
observations  of  many  authors  have  shown  that  the  two  or  tfavee 
years  immediately  following  the  draining  of  marshes  are  Biore«iiii- 
healthy  than  the  preceding:  the  workmen  who  remain  n*die 
basin  are  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  by  moving  about  fiiviper 
the  disengagement  of  the  noxious  effluvia.  M.  Julia  meBtMUs 
having  seen  nine  persons  employed  in  cutting  down  tbe  vegistubMs 
in  the  great  ditch  of  the  marsh  of  Cercle,  all  of  whom  Wef^et^ 
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*  Beccher  has  related  several  cases  in  which  this  plan  was  successfqlly  w4nirtfwt  1 
when  marshes  are  laid  deepl  v  under  water,  he  considers  that  the  great  quantity  Offlpid 
opposes  the  decornposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  sobstancea^  and  the  air  COaae- 
qBentl3' preserves  its  parity. 

Empedocles  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  Salentini  from  the  dangerous  exhaletio^  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  by  conducting  into  their  marshes  two  neighbourinf  rittn, 
which  cleared  tiieni  of  their  stagnant  water,  and  the  air  was  no  longer  taiafr4«'  .9Flie 
■diseases  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  from  these  miasmata  cooseqaeaitycMlsd 
alse. 

tacked 
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tacked  some  days  afterwards  with  iiitermittcnU:  one  of  thece,  a 
fsoialp,  died,  and  the  other  eight  laboured  under  the  comptaitit 
for  nearly  nine  months. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  draining  are  iio  where  more  Iri- 
□n^phantly  exeniplided  than  in  our  own  island:  we  are  acquaioled 
with  several  districts  in  which  agues  were  at  one  time  extremely 
prevRlent,  but  where  they  are  now  perfectly  unknown;  in  truth, 
intemnttents  may  be  said  to  be  almoHt  entirely  banished  from  the 
bills  of  mortality.  They  were  at  one  time  extremely  prevalent 
in  London  ;  but  now  an  instance  scarcely  occurs.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  good  effects  of  paving  and  draining  it  given  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth,  which  is  built  upon 
a  flat,  composing  part  of  the  marshy  island  of  Portsea.  He  wsm 
asflured  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  practised  there,  that  when  he 
Aret  knew  the  place  intermittent  fervers  were  very  prevalent;  but 
the  town  having  been  drained  and  paved  in  tlie  year  1  idQ,  they 
iiave  now  become  unknown.  Uilsea,  and  other  parts  of  the  island 
of  Portsea,  retain  the  same  aguish  character;  but  the  disease  has 
^eatty  decreased  there  also  in  consequence  of  a  drainage  made 
in  the  year  1 79.'J. 

Professor  Foder4  recommends  that  all  cities  should  be  disman- 
tled of  their  useless  ramparts,  and  that  every  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  thorough  ventilation  of  inhabited  districts.  He  ia  ac- 
<]uainted,  he  observes,  with  several  towns  which  were  formerly 
subject  lu  epidemics,  but  have  become  salubrious  since  their 
walls  have  been  removed,  and  they  have  thus  been  exposed  lo 
every  wind.  M.  Humboldt  also  speaks  of  a  town  uf  South  Ame- 
rica, which  has  been  less  subject  to  yellow  fever  since  one  of  its  go- 
vernors removed  a  rampart,  and  levelled  n  rock  which  sheltered  it 
from  the  north  wind.  Where  woods  or  jungles  intercept  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air  and  detain  the  exhalations,  they  become  the 
fruilfnl  foyers  of  disease,  more  especially  in  warm  climates,  and 
ought  of  course  to  be  cleared  away  where  it  is  practicable.  Tliese 
Mtiiatiens,  in  India,  esert  so  extensive  an  iuHuenceover  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  plains,  but  of  the  hills,  and 
form  8o  decided  and  extensive  a  part  in  the  causation  of  the  en- 
ttemic  fever  of  Bengal,  that  it  has  been  usually  denominated  by 
aathors,  the  *  Jungle  Fever.' 

The  inhabitants  of  infected  districts  may  be  rendered  less  liable 
lo  the  effects  of  malaria  by  being  clothed  in  wo<il,  living  well,  and 
keeping  their  houses  warm  and  dry.  It  is  well  known  also,  that 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  danger,  wlien  compelled  to  pass 
the  night  in  mai'aria  districts,  are  the  use  of  tires  to  keep  the  air 
dry,  and  the  getting  as  much  above  liie  surface  of  the  ground  as 
a  3  possible — 
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{K>§Mble-^a  very  few  feet  havnig  been  coasidered  .to  markilbe 
Imie  from  safe^  to  danger.  A  slriluiig  isstance  of  this  haslMea 
given'  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article,  on  the  authoiity  9f  ■  Pniftii^ 
s<Nr  Brera,  of  Padaa^  and  others  are  adduced  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  in  the  \i'ork  before  us.  He  dao  observed  that  Aoac  bt^ 
longing  to  the  upper  orders  of  society  hi  Walcheren  were  alwBji 
•lesB  affected  with  its  endemic  fevers  than  the  poorer  inlMiliata«t% 
and  that  the  British  officers  suffered  less  in  that  caiainHgn.  .dun 
the  private  men.  •     , .'  ' 

JLind  has  observed  that  cutting  wood,  cultivatkig  land,  aailbg 
in  an  open  boat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshy  or  fog^  di^ 
tricts — passing  the  night  in  sucli  situations  without  sbditeTyOr 
traversing  them  at  these  times,  are  the  most  dangerous  occapar 
tious  in  warm  and  unhealthy  climates.  This  observation  will  apt- 
ply  equally  well  to  European  countries.  Where  any  extensive  oor 
dertaking  is  to  be  accomplished  in  unhealthy  districts^  it  should 
be  entrusted  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  climate c  tiie 
fatal  effects  produced  on  new  comers  under  such  circnmstanoes 
have  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article,  when  treatkagAf 
the  mararia  generated  in  the  ponds  of  Bresse,  on  the  rice^roundb 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  unhealtliy  swamps  of  2^aland. 

When  M.  Ozanam  passed  through  Torre  de  tre  pontic  situafe^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  in  a  most  insalubri- 
ous district,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  maitre  de  posie  of  that 
place  with  every  appearance  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect 
health.  On  asking  him  how  he  contrived  to  preserve  himself  so 
free  from  disease  in  so  pestilential  a  situation,  he  answered^  '  U 
y  a  plus  dequarante  ans  que  j'habite  ce  lieu,  et  je  n'y  ai  jamwS'ea 
la  fi^vre:  la  seule  precaution  que  je  prenne,  est  de  ne  soitirde 
chez  nioi  que  lorsque  le  soleil  est  d6ja  assez  eiev6  sur  rhonzoi^ 
de  rentrer  a  son  coucher,  et  de  faire  alors  allumer  un  pen  defeu. 
Je  me  nourris  bien,  et  je  bois  du  vin:  voilsL  tout  mon  secret/    w 

An  opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  gauze  frames  fitted  to  tha 
windows  of  houses  much  exposed  to  mal'aria,  will  arrest  its  pro^ 
gress;  and  the  writer  of  the  Article  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  refer,  says,  that  sleeping  under  a 
mosquito  net,  in  an  infected  place,  will  preserve  a  person  fipom 
any  noxious  effects  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere;  but. we 
are  not  aware  that  either  of  these  recommendations  rests  on 
very  satisfactory  grounds:  this,  however,  seems  certain,  that  aiqr 
thing  which  intercepts  a  current  of  air  charged  with  these  noxiaus 
exhalations,  such  as  a  wood,  a  mountain,  or  even  a  waU^  has 
served  as  a  shelter  from  the  mal'aria,  and  preserved  the  inhabit- 
ants under  its  lee  from  its  pestiferous  influence. 

With 


Widi  regard  (o  Rome,  »-e  are  afrani  that,  from  the  nature  of  its 

soil,  all  attempts  for  thoroughly  eradicating  the  aria  catliva  will 

I     prove  abortive:  still  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  do  much 

I     towards  ameliorating  this  '  crying  evil.*     One  of  the  most  active 

I     remote  causes  is  to  be  foirad  in  the  existence  of  the  old  amiuiia 

]aws,  which,  although  modified  by  a  papal  decree  of  \B0 1 ,  act  yet 

i|     in  sullicieut  force  to  prevent  the  cultivation  uf  the  land  in  the 

I,     neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  is  left 

in  pasture  without  drainage;  all  the  pretended  facilities  given  to 

commerce    being  still  fettered,  according  to  Mr.  Rose,  by  tlie 

proviso, '  that  grain  be  not  extracted  and  transported  out  of  the 

state.'     Were    the  aimona  laws  repealed  altogether,  and  every 

facility  thrown  in   the  way  of  the  agriculturists,  the  measure 

would  be  productive  of  very  considerable  advantage.     We  have 

before  alluded  to  the  little  attention   that  js  paid  to  the  salubrity 

of  the  city;  and  observed  that  the  streets  are  absolutely  disgust- 

I     ing  from  the  filth  suffered  to  accumulate  in  them — evils  which 

might  easily  be  remedied  by  the  institution  of  an  effective  medical 

i'      police. 

I  '  Were  Ihere  a  medical  police,' says  Dr,  Clark, 'eBtablislietl  at  Itome, 

,     (and  no  city  has  more  need  of  one,)  much  might  be  done  for  the  miti- 
gation of  this  evil.     Were  all  slagnajit  waters  removed  from  iheir  gar- 
'      dens — were  these  and  the  vineyards,  &c.  carefully  drained  lo  prevent 
j.      the  formation  of  more — were  all  decaying  vegetatiie  aw!  aiiiinal  sub.- 
'     stances  removed,  and  their  streeiii  kept  clean  and  dry—there  would  be 
fewer  mal'ana  quarters  in  Rome.     If  they  are  unable  to  drain  the 
marshes,  by  a  liiile  eNertion  they  might  at  least  keep  their  invisible 
enemy  wi^iout  the  gates." 

Let  the  government  of  Rome  attend  to  this,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded we  shall  hear  little  more  of  the  increase  of  malaria;  the  por- 
tentous denunciations  of  those  who  have  promulgated  her  down- 
fall will  sink  to  the  ground,  and,  instead  of  being  at  length  blotted 
out  from  her  place  among  the  nations,  we  shall  find  her  rising  in 
salubrity  and  political  importance. 


AsT.  VII. —  1.  Menuiin  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  ifndiif  Gene- 
ral Miiia.     By  W.  D.  Bobinson.     2  vols.  Bvo. 

S.  Hislory  ofQuatiinala,  in  Upaaish  Amerifa.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  of  Don  Domingo  J  uarros,  by  J.  Baily.  1  vol.  8vo, 

3,  Historia  de  la  Revotncion  de  Neuta  Esjmna,  6  verdadero  Ori- 
geu  y  Causas  de  ella,  Sfc.  &c,  Por  Don  Jose  Guerra,  Doctor 
de  la  Univetsidad  de  Mexico.     2  vols.  8vo. 
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4.'  Origen  de  la  Espaniasa  Revoludon  deNeuva*,Etpaha  eomn- 
2ada  en  Setiembre,     Por  Don  Juan  Lopez  Canoekib. 

5.  Apuntes  Historicos  delSenor  Villaurrautia^  Vocal  dt  hi  Corfoi 
de  Espana. 

6.  Aguila  Mexicana. 

\1/'  HILST  we  have  been  famished  with  tfie  works  of  Falkner 
^^  on  Patagonia,  and  Dobrizhoffer  on  the  Abipoiiesr;  of  Mo* 
lina  and  Vidaurre  on  Chili ;  of  Depons,  Gilij*  And  Pcterat  ffk 
New  Grenada,  or  Terra  Firma ;  of  Condamine  and  Aasara,  irf 
Ulloa,  Unanne  and  Sobreviella  on  New  Granada,  now  called 
Columbia,  and  Peru ;  we  have  seen  nothing  authentic  relating- to 
Mexico,  whose  wealth  and  population  exceed  the  whole  of^thcM 
provinces  together,  till  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of  'Ham^ 
boldt,  whose  researches  were  concluded  more  than  twenty  yearB 
ago.  Mexico,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Guatimahi 
although  not  more  strictly  guarded  against  the  visits  of  foreigner 
than  the  other  countries  we  have  mentioned,  and  containing 
more  objects  calculated  to  excite  both  curiosity  and  cupidity,  his 
yet  been  penetrated  by  few  foreigners ;  and  of  those  few  none 
have  made  any  communications  to  the  public  since  the  time-  of 
Gage,  Dampier  and  Wafer;  for  we  can  scarcely  consider! the 
Voyage  de  Chappe  d^Auteroche  en  Cdlifortna  as  conveying  any 
other  than  the  astronomical  information,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  that  author's  journey.  The  German  mineralogists  and 
miners,  who  have  at  different  periods  been  sent  by  the  court 
of  Madrid  to  Mexico,  have  confined  their  communicatibns  s6 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  own 'professional  pursuits,' thiit 
in  none  of  their  publications  which  we  have  examined  cain  be 
traced  any  of  the  lineaments  by  which  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  nature  of 
any  other  than  its  mineral  productions,  are  distinguished.  * 

During  the  last  thirteen  years,  whilst  Mexico,  like  the  other 
Spanish  settlements,  has  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  destmctite 
anarchy ;  whilst  we  have  been  inundated  with  accounts  of  re- 
volutions completed  as  soon  as  commenced;  with  projects  of 
constitutions  abolished  as  soon  as  framed ;  with  narratives  of  bat- 
tles gained  in  unknown  places,  over  enemies  and  by  generals 
almost  equally  unknown  ;  and  have  been  favoured  with  flourishing 
accounts  of  revenues,  productions,  and  public  spirit  exhibits  in 
the  journals  from  Santa  Fe,  Lima,  Buenos  Ayres  and  San  Jago, 
by  which  the  cupidity  of  British  capitalists  has  been  excited  to 
disperse  their  surplus  money,  and  many  of  the  adventurers,  to 
whom  a  state  of  peace  was  intolerable,  have  been  induced  to 
join  their  cause,  the  single  journal  printed  in  Mexico  was  nearly 

sil«nt 
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silent  on  all  the  transacOoas  so  Mnporlant  to  those  who  Wcic 
either  the -authors  or  the  victims  of  these  agon iztDg  convulaions.  In 
South  America,  the  leaders  thought  to  obtuin  that  sympathy  and 
aid  from  foreigners,  which  the  rulers  of  the  press  in  Mexico  could 
only  expect  from  Spain. 

Although  the  state  of  the  population  of  Mexico  was  very 
erroneously  given  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  works  of  Baron  Humboldt,  and  the  progress 
which  it  had  made  in  civilization  was  but  little  kno\vn,  yet  ideas  of 
its  vast  importance  bad  been  raised,  and  efforts  had  been  com^ 
meuced,  with  a  view  to  its  conquest,  during  the  frequent  wars  chat 
occurred  betweeu  England  and  Spain.  The  attention  of  Crooi- 
well  was  drawn  towards  it,  and  the  minds  of  the  public  in  England 
prepared  for  an  attempt  to  occupy  it,  by  the  writings  of  the  rene- 
gado  priest  Thomas  Gage.  The  valuable  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  was  the  frutt  of  that  project,  has  fortunately  more  than 
made  amends  for  the  disappointment  of  our  attempts  elsewhere. 
The  attack  of  Vernon  on  Portobello,  and  the  series  of  subsequent 
operations  against  Carthagena  and  other  portions  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  originated  in  those  extravagant  notions  of  iheir  immense 
riches,  then  too  common,  and  were  directed  by  very  erroneous 
estimates  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  points  which  were  at- 
tempted to  be  occupied.  The  capture  of  Havanna  in  the  year 
1762  (bad  we  retained  possession  of  that  place)  would  have  had 
a  most  powerful  effect  on  Mexico,  because  from  its  position 
towards  the  western  end  of  Cuba,  it  commands  the  access  to 
Mexico  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  Antonio,  and  the  egress 
from  it  between  the  last  mentioned  point  and  Cape  Florida.  As 
the  wind  is  constantly  favourable,  a  few  days  are  sufficient  to  waft 
a  force  from  Havanna  to  any  part  of  the  Mexican  coast;  and 
hence,  that  strongly  fortified  position  has  been  justly  considered  by 
the  Spaniards  as  the  key  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  bound 
the  gulph  of  Mexico.  In  the  wars  that  have  occurred  since  the 
capture  of  Havanna,  and  especially  in  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  Mexico  must  have  attracted  the  occasional 
regards  of  our  successive  administrations,  and  though,  at  one  pe- 
liod,  an  attempt  to  occupy  that  country  was  urged  upon  the 
minisb-y  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  would  gladly  have  become 
its  sovereign,  yet  no  serious  steps  towards  it  were  ever  taken. 

Whatever  wishes  might,  at  any  past  periods,  have  been  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  occupying  Mexico,  they  have  been  now 
long  dissipated.  We  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that 
so  party,  that  no  classes  of  individuals,  nor  a  single  person  of 
any  tolerably  accurate  information  in  these  kingdoms,  casts  a 
look  towards,  or  indulges  a  wish  for  the  possession  of  any  portion 

of 
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of  that  Anoricin  contineiit  wfaick  was  fonnerly  under  the  domiBite 
of  the  moaaichs  of  Spain.  It  is  under  a  different  aspeel  that  wt 
one  to  view  that  interesting  oonntiy.  It  is  not  now  a  connliy 
which,  whilst  a  cokmy  with  extensive  pecuniary  resources,  belongh 
ing  to  an  enemy,  was  a  fair  or  a  practicable  ohject  of  warlilbs 
attempts ;  but  a  country,  in  fact,  independent  of  its  origiaal  pos» 
■sessors* 

It  is  under  this  impression,  then,  that  we  have  thought  aom^ 
short  description  of  Mexico,  with  a  concise  but  authentic  nmtwh 
live  of  the  more  prominent  occurrences  by  which  its  present  state 
of  independence  has  been  brought  about,  might  not  be  unaccqp^ 
able  to  our  readers. 

The  face  of  this  country  may  be  best  conceived  by  conaii 
the  k>fi^  ranges  of  the  Andes,  which  extend  themselves  in 
branches  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  of  South  America  to  ihe 
other,  as  concentrated  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  andpasaiBg 
between  the  two  oceans  at  a  low  elevation,  which  is  gradorily 
increased,  tiU  they  enter  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  then  tk- 
panding  into  a  large  district  of  table-land  at  an  elevation  varying 
frcmi  6,000  to  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  scas^'^ 
Though  this  table-land  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  plain^  yet 
there  rise  from  it  groups  of  volcanic  mountains,  whose  sammitSi 
from  14,000  to  17)000  feet  in  height,  are  covered  with  ieverfawl- 
iag  snow.  This  plain,  as  it  extends  towards  the  north,  gradu- 
ally  expands  in  breadth  and  descends  from  its  lofty  elevation,  till, 
at  about  3,000  miles  from  its  southern  boundary,  it  has  reached  a 
level  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  intersectedby  sottK 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  which  may  be  traced  to  the  most  dis- 
tant limits  of  North  America.  The  elevated  plain  is  on  hoA 
sides  bounded  by  tracts  of  land,  varying  in  breadth,  which  intes- 
pose  themselves  between  the  mountains  and  the  gulph  of  Meraco 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the 
kingdom. 

As  this  immense  plain  is  elevated  above  the  clouds  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  filled  widi 
numerous  deep  fissures,  by  which  the  moisture  of  the  surfrne  m 
exhausted,  and  being  nearly  destitute  of  rivers,  which,  issuing 
mostly  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  of  short  course,  it  has 
a  bare  and  arid  aspect,  whose  resemblance  to  the  plains  of  the 
two  Castiles  induced  the  followers  of  Cortes  to  give  to  it  the 
name  of  New  Spain.  Many  extensive  districts  are  utterly  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  there  are,  in  some  parts,  vast  plains  coveml 
with  muriate  of  soda  and  lime,  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  saline 
substances,  which  spread  with  a  rapidity  very  difficult yto  be  ex- 
plained.   In  the  abundance  of  salt  and  these  ef&qnnfcences^the 
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-appearance  of  the  pUiue  of  Mexko  bears>  iu  such  paits,  a  re- 
sembJance  to  many  places  in  Thibet,  an4  to  th«  saline  vteppes  of 
c^Dlral  Aua.  In  the  spots,  ^vkich  aj'e  sonicwliat  below  llie  aver- 
age lev«l,  and  which,  as  compared  with  the  flioiintains  that  sur- 
round them,  may  be  termed  vailies,  the  soil  in  higldy  fruitful. 
These  valJJes,  separated  from  one  another  by  rai^e^  of  hills  of 
greater  or  less  elevation,  resemble  lakes  dried  up,  aiui  furnish  the 
different  species  of  grains  and  fruits  which  the  subeisietice  of  the 
inhabitants  requires. 

Tiie  dimate  of  this  lofty  region  is  highly  salubrious ;  the  in- 
babitwils  in  general  attain  to  as  great  longevity  as  those  of  any 
part  of  the  globe;  and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Humboldt, 
the  births  eiicecd  the  deaths  in  a  greater  proportion  tbaa  in  any 
other  country,  except,  if  the  returns  can  be  rdied  upoii,  in  the 
Uniteid  Stales  of  America.  These  plains,  as  it  would  be  natural 
to  conclude,  contain  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  «f 
Mexico.  At  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  seas  stands 
the  capital,  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  kingdom,  with  160^300 
inhafoitants;  and  scattered  over  this  hilly  region,  but  at  vast  dis- 
tayces  from  each  other,  are  to  be  found  the  large  cities  of  GuadaJ- 
axara,  Guanajuato,  Valladolid,  St.  Ldiis  Potosi,  Pueblo,  Quere- 
taro  and  Guaxaca,  and  the  thickly  peopled  villages  around  them, 
whose  agriculture  yields  food  to  their  numerous  inhabitants. 

This  table-land  is  on  botli  sides  separated  from  the  sea  by 
fertile  tracts,  on  which  the  richest  products  of  the  tropics  might 
be  raised,  in  such  abundance  and  with  such  ease,  as  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  whole  civilized  world:  these  tracts,  however, 
sre  hot  and  moist,  and  uniformly  unhealthy.  The  nature  of  the 
clitnnle,  tJie  large  portions  in  which  the  land  is  allotted,  and  tlie 
strictness  of  the  entails  by  which  those  portions  are  fettered,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  renders  them  of  little  value  to 
the  country.  Instead  of  being  cultivated  with  the  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton  plants,  the  diatricts  are  almost  exclusively  destined  to  feed 
bei<ds  of  black  cattle,  under  tlie  management  of  the  few  inhabit- 
ants who,  from  being  natives,  have  less  dread  of  the  climate  than 
their  countrymen  on  the  bills.     The  declivities  of  the  mountain- 

'  plain,  between  the  hot  and  cold  regions,  from  4000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  unite  tlie  properties  of  health  and  fertility. 
The  climate  is  mild;    frosts  are  slight,  and  the  heat  is  never 

I  intense;  but  those  districts  are  at  a  height  at  which  the  clouds 

'generally  rest;  and  hence  they  are  enveloped  in  almost  perpetual 
fogs.     The  city  of  Xalappa,  in  this  situation,  is  the   place  to 

-  which  the  richer  citizens  of  Vera  Cruz  resort  to  escape  the  pes- 
tiferous climate  of  that  port,  or  to  repair  the  health  which  has 

-been  injured  by  it. 

'  Among 
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Among. the  physical  circUinstaDcef  of  Ihii  cbuntryyit 
culiarity  of  its  potsessbg  no  sea-ports  on  its  eastern  fifontiei^,  ^^^tt^ 
ble  of  receiving  vessels  of  such  a  burden  as  usually  navigate  tHik 
ocean.  The  regular  course  of  the  trade-winds  conveys 
quantities  of  water  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  shore  is  Ji 
stant  dam,  opposing  itself  to  the  power  of  diis  mighty  c 
which  rushes  along  it  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  form  ikii 
sand  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  that  empty  themsdves  il^ 
the  ocean,  and  which  the  force  of  their  streams  if  ipsiriBciehf'ife 
remove.  The  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  place  vdiich  fsMeil 
with  Europe,  has  no  harbour ;  but  the  island  of  St.  Jatfl  db 
Ulloa  lies  about  half-a-mile  from  it,  and  between  diem  is'  a 
channel  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  ships,  which  an 
usually  moored  to  rin^  bolts  on  the  castle,  judiciously  conatmdtod 
on  that  island.  In  this  position,  ships  are  secured  from  the  tnfie 
winds  which  generally  blow ;  but  when  storms  from  the  nonfa 
arise,  (and  when  they  do  arise  their  force  is  tremendous,)  the  vessds 
are  compelled  to  slip  their  moorings,  and  run  to  the  open  sea  fbr 
security.  Neither  me  river  Alvarado,  nor  the  ports  of  Tamplb6, 
or  Soto-marina,  will  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  t^i  JE^^t 
water.  More  to  the  north  there  are  said  to  be  some  harbonts 
of  greater  depth  of  water;  but  we  have  seen  no  information 
on  the  subject  which  is  not  extremely  vague ;  and  as  the  places 
where  they  are  reported  to  exist  are  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  Mexico,  they  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance till  the  population  has  extended  and  increased  in  density 
m  their  direction. 

We  have  been  induced  to  state  these  facts  respecting  the  want 
of  harbours,  because  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  in  France,  and  some'of 
our  prophetic  politicians  in  England,  have  inspired  the  beUeveirs 
in  their  predictions  with  terror  lest,  in  a  few  years,  the  naval 
force  of  the  great  Mexican  republic,  united  with  that  of  the  oA^ 
republic  founded  by  our  countrymen  on  the  same  continent, 
should  prove  of  such  terrific  magnitude  as  to  *  crush  the  worn  out 
states  of  our  hemisphere'! 

Although  Mexico  is  thus  destitute  of  ports  on  the  side  towards 
Europe,  it  has  two,  both  (though  somewhat  difficult  of  access  in 
certain  months)  excellent,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Obe^. 
Acapulco,  from  which  the  commerce  with  Maiiila  was  carrKid 
on  as  long  as  that  commerce  existed,  is  easy  to  be  entered,  has 
depth  of  water  and  secure  anchorage  for  numerous  fleets  of  the 
largest  ships,  who  may  be  protected  from  all  storms  by  the  IcAy 
hills  that  surround  it.  The  climate  is  found  unfavourable  to 
health :  but  San  Bla^,  the  other  port,  has  similar  excellencies,  and 
is  situated  in  a  more  healthy  district.    The  government  of  Spain 

availed 
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availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  and  of  the  abuudance  of 
timber  near  it,  to  build  and  equip  tbe  small  naval  force  which  was 
maintained  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  population  of  Mexico,  though  subject  to  checks  that 
diminished  the  rapidity  of  its  hicrease,  had,  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolutionary  calamities  of  the  last  thirteen 
years,  been  making  a  considerable  advance.  Taking  the  copious 
data  collected  by  Humboldt  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
immberB  of  all  the  people  would  by  this  time  probably  have 
exceeded  10,000,000,  had  it  not  been  for  those  wide  wasting 
desolations.  According  to  reports  and  estimates  lately  framed  in 
that  country,  the  numbers  now  appear  to  be  between  six  and 
seven  millions,  exclusive  of  Guatimala,  which  contains  1,200,000. 

From  the  various  mixtures  of  races,  caused  by  tlie  intercourse 
of  the  whites,  the  Indians,  and  the  negroes,  there  have  been  in- 
vented terms  to  indicate  almost  every  gradation  of  colour;  and, 
as  the  rank  of  the  individual  depended  op  his  more  near  or  re- 
mote affinity  to  the  Kuropeati  race,  a  great  tenacity  has  been 
maintained  in  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  white  blood  in  each. 
Without  entering  into  minor  distinctions,  we  may  class  the 
whole  under  the  denominations  of  European  whites,  Creole  whites, 
mixed  castes,  and  Indians.  The  white  Europeans  were  calcu-  ■ 
latcd,  in  1792,  to  be  about  one  in  seventy  of  thewholenumberof  I 
inhabitants ;  since  that  period,  the  importations  of  them  have  not  i' 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  natives  have  multiplied ;  and, 
in  1821,  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  one  in  a  hundred.  They  . 
filled  most  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  civil  departments  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  law,  and  in  the  church.  As  few  of  tliem  brought 
wives  from  Europe,  but  generally  married  among  the  white 
,  Creoles,  the  number  of  European  females  was  not  more  than  one 
in  6fty  to  the  males.  When  they  married  only  such  Creoles  as 
^ad  no  mixture  of  Indian  or  negro  blood,  they  maintained  a  kind 
'  of  aristocracy  which,  if  not  cheerfully,  was  at  least  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Creole 
whites  are  either  unmixed  whites  or  descended  IVom  European 
fathers,  a  class  who,  by  several  crosses,  have  at  length  attained  the 
rank,  if  not  quite  the  colour  of  their  original  male  progenitors. 
/This  rank  is  haughtily  maintained,  even  by  the  poorest  of  the  class, 
who,  in  any  dispute  with  the  richest  man  in  the  kingdom,  will 
demand,  '  Am  1  not  as  white  as  yourself?'  thereby  meaning  not 
strictly  the  complexion,  but  the  rank  in  society  attached  to  it. 
Almost  all  the  richest  individuals  of  the  country  are  included  in 
this  class ;  but  it  also  contains  a  vast  number  of  the  very  poorest. 
The  proportion  of  these  to  the  whole  population  is  estimated  to 
he  about  one-sixth.    The  pride  originating  in  their  aristocratic 
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compleiMMi  flukes  tkeoi  airene  to  any  bboar  mUch  is  dEMmad 
degreding;  but  whatever  of  science  or  learning  b  cultivated  in 
Mexico^  is  almost  confined  to  them,  and  they  constitute  di«  most 
numerous  members  of  the  University  and  the  schools  of  mineralogy 
and  chemistry.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers  of  the  army  iiate 
been  appointed  from  this  division  of  the  people,  as  vrell  as  nioit 
of  the  parochial  clergy  and  laviryers;  and  occasionally  the  episco^ 
pal  chairs  and  the  benches  of  justice  have  been  supplied  from  it^ 
The  mixed  castes  are  derived  from  the  intercourse  betweeb  the 
whites,  the  Indians,  and  the  negroes,  each  gradation  of  whose 
varied  tint  has  its  appropriate  denomination,  and  its  proportsoaiate 
rank  in  the  scale  of  society.  It  would  be  needless  to  recoant  aR 
the  distinctions  of  Zambo,  Mulatto,  Quaderon,  and  the  mmoir 
names  by  which  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy  his  fiEmcied  tuperioritjr 
above  the  person  of  a  complexion  a  single  «hade  darker  than  hit 
own.  These  castes  form  the  great  mass  of  domestic  servants; 
handicraftmen,  muleteers,  and  carriers,  manufacturers,  and  often 
soldiers,  and  exceed  in  numbers  the  white  Creoles,  being  neariy 
two-sixths  of  the  population. 

\  The  native  Indians  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  diffs 
rent  classes  that  compose  the  Mexican  nation,  and  are  estimated 
(to  be  nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  whole.  They  continue  sepa- 
rated into  distinct  tribes  as  they  were  at  the  period  in  which 
the  Spaniards  first  gained  possession  of  the  country.  Thej 
still  retain  their  original  languages,  but  mixed  with  such  SpaniA 
words  as  have  been  introduced  with  the  objects  and  feeHngs 
which  they  represent.  We  have  now  before  us  six  grammars 
of  different  tongues  spoken  in  Mexico,  composed,  by  lli^ 
priests.  Humboldt  says,  the  number  of  them  exceeds  twtoCy,  cf 
which  fourteen  have  tolerably  complete  grammars  and  diction- 
aries. It  appears  that  the  most  part  of  these  languages,  so  far 
from  being  dialects  of  the  same,  differ  as  much  from  each  other, 
both  in  their  words,  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  aa  the 
Greek  does  from  the  German,  or  the  French  from  the  Polish/ 
This  diversity  of  languages  has  proved  uo  obstacle  to  the  Catholic 
priests,  who  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  natives  to  theipro^ 
fession  of  their  faith,  more,  as  is  supposed,  by  its  frequent  kaS 
striking  ceremonies  than  by  any  other  measures.  They  ard^* 
however  the  feeling  may  have  been  communicated,  morq  at* 
tached  to  that  religion,  and  more  under  the  guidance  of  its  priests,- 
than  any  other  portion  of  a  population  excessively  superstitious  and 
bigoted.  They  reside  chiefly  in  towns  and  villages,  exclusively 
appertaining  to  their  race,  where  the  laws  and  regulations  of  th^ 
government  are  enforced  by  their  native  magistrates,  or  caziques> 
who  spe&k  the  Spanish  linigqage,  and  on  whom,  jointly  with  tb^ 
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priest,  tliey  chiefly  de[^nd.  They  are  mostly  employed  in  agri- 
culture,  but  scarcely  produce  more  than  ibej  cousuioe.  They 
are  nalurally  indolent,  are  contented  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
aliment  with  which  life  can  be  supported,  and,  living  almost  ex- 
clusively on  vegetable  food,  would  attain  great  longevity,  if  their 
constitutions  were  not  injured  by  frequent  intoxication,  which  is 
promoted  by  the  ease  with  which  a  fermented  Hquor,  called 
pulque,  drawn  from  a  very  common  plant,  can  be  procured. 
Accustomed  for  ages  to  the  tyranny  of  their  ancient  rulers,  and  to 
a  despotism  not  much  mitigated  under  the  Spaniards,  they  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  cunning,  veiled  under  the  appearance  of 
apathy  and  stupidity,  by  which  alone  they  have  opposed  their 
oppressors.  The  more  violent  passions  are  seldom  imprinted  on 
their  faces,  but  there  is  something  dreadful  when  they  are  seen 
to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose  to  that  of  violent 
and  unrestrained  agitation. 

The  government  of  Spain  has  been  constantly  making  regula- 
tions to  improve  the  condition  of  these  people,  but  they  have 
as  constantly  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  corrupt  administra- 
tion of  the  local  governors,  by  the  contemptuous  and  harsh  feel- 
ings of  the  Creoles,  and  by  the  mean  cupidity  of  their  own  caziques. 
The  contempt  towards  the  Indians,  exercised  by  tlie  white  Creoles, 
has  b^otten,  on  their  part,  the  mixed  feelings  of  hatred  and 
dread,  which,  though  disguised  by  the  apathy  which  long  op- 
pression has  taught,  when  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  accus- 
tomed restraints,  have  been  displayed  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  most  barbarous  ferocity.  W  e  must  not  wholly  omit  to  notice  ,' 
the  African  negroes  in  this  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mezico,j 
although  their  numbers  do  not  exceed,  if  they  amount  to,  10,000' 
persons,  moat  of  whom  are  in  what  is  usually  denominated  a 
state  of  slavery.  Their  importation  has  been  small,  but  they  have 
propagated,  when  connected  with  Indian  females,  more  than  in 
their  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 

The  population,  whose  numbers  and  classes  we  have  thus 
sketched,  is  spread  over  the  vast  surface  of  1 20,000  square  Spanish 
leagues,  or  about  1,000,000  English  square  miles,  or  640,000,000 
English  statute  acres.  Taking  England  and  Wales,  according  to 
the  valuable  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rickman,  at  57,9SO  square 
miles,  or  about  ,')7,000,000acres,  and  the  inhabitants  at  1<j!,000,000, 
it  will  appear  that  there  is  one  human  being  to  a  traction  more 
than  every  three  acres.  In  Mexico,  taking  the  inhabitants  at 
0,500,000,  there  will  be  one  person  to  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  acres.  In  brief,  the  density  of  population  in  England 
to  that  in  Mexico  ia  as  30  to  1 .  If  that  kingdom  was  as  thickly 
peopled  as  our  own  part  of  the  British  islands,  the  inhabitanis 
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would  amount  to  more  than  QOOflOOfiOOf  aiid  thin  exceed  ihe 
population  of  Europe  in  the  year  18I7-  If  the  inhabitaBls. 
of  this  kingdom  were  no  more  than  4009000,  and  the  whole  weie 
established  in  detached  groups  on  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber^  the  Severn,  the  Thames,  and  the  Trent; 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  least  quantity  of  food  that  would 
support  life,  and  that  food  of  the  very  meanest  and  most  eaailf 
acquired  description ;  it  is  obvious,  that  a  very  small  portion  oC 
labour  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  subsistence.  If  the  cliimite 
were  such  as  to  require  scarcely  any  shelter,  clothing,  or  fuel^  the 
demand  for  labour  would  be  still  farther  lessened.  If,  in  addii^ 
tion,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  occupied  were  so  great  lis  to  relxini 
five  times  as  much  grain  for  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  as  is 
yielded,  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  diminished  to  a  veiy 
nute  quantity  indeed.  il 

Now  such  is  nearly  the  situation  of  Mexico  and  its  iohabitanta^ 
We  have  been  assured  by  some  who  have  been  engaged  in  their 
cultivation,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Guanazuato  these 
are  large  plains  where,  with  a  single  ploughing,  without  manure, 
and  aided  only  by  an  irrigation,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  easily 
efiected,  the  increase  of  wheat  is  rarely  less  than  fifty  for-onii 
and  more  frequently  is  eighty  for  one.     In  maize,  the  chief  food 
of  the  more  numerous  classes,  the  increase  varies  from  one  hua* 
dred  to  three  hundred  for  one,  and  in  general  the  harvest  of  one 
year  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  two.     In  the  sultry  re- 
gions of  Mexico,  from  the  foot  of  the  lofty  table-land  to  the  am, 
the  call  for  labour  is  still  less.    The  indigenous  inhabitants,  wb6 
are  satisfied  with  the  difierent  preparations  of  maize,  can  supplj 
the  demands  of  a  family  during  a  whole  year  by  the  labour  dl  a 
single  individual  for  a  day.    After  the  rains,  a  few  grains  are 
pushed  into  the  soft  ground  with  a  stick,  and  in  ninety  disys  a^ 
quantity  will  be  ready  to  be  harvested,  exceeding  two  or  thraa 
hundred  fold  the  quantity  planted.     This  simple  operation  vaMf 
be  repeated  two  if  not  three  times  in  the  year,  and  thus  secure 
the  labourer  from  want  of  food.     To  those  more  provident  and 
who  wish  to  vary  their  diet,  the  banana  may  be  supplied,  by  soiaa . 
foresight,  with  little  increase  of  labour.     Humboldt  asserts  thai 
a  spot  of  1(X)  metres  (not  quite  the  tenth  of  an  acre)  will  yieU 
annually  more  than  two  thousand  kilograms  (about  forty^onr 
hundred  weight)  of  nutritious  substance.     He  further  states,  that 
'  a  demi-hectare  or  legal  arpent,  (about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,)  cnk 
tivated  with  bananas  of  the  large  species,  is  capable  of  mnin^fjiy- 
ing  fifty  individuals  for  a  year;  whereas  the  same  arpent  of  com 
in  Europe  would  only  yield,  supposing-  it  to  increase  eight  ffiii|» 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  two  individuals.'  -  ,Tl|a^fint 
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produce  of  this  plant  lipens  widiiti  ten  or  eleven  monUis  after 
plaatnig,  and  requires  no  other  care  than  to  cut  the  stalka  on 
which  the  fniit  has  grown,  to  water  them,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  dig  slightly  round  the  roots.  To  many  the  manioc  supT 
plies  constant  food;  and  the  uhundance  of  spontancuuK  fruits, 
sucfa  as  the  prickly  pear,  and  of  those  which  require  but  little  la- 
bour, like  the  potatoe,  is  so  great,  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  at  all  times  within  the  reach  of  each  individual. 

The  easy  acquisition  of  mere  food,  and  the  absence  of  desire 
fisr  what  more  civilized  people  call  comforts,  has  retained  the  in- 
habitauts  in  that  state  of  degradation,  in  which  the  lowest  classes 
of  th«ir  ancestors  were  left  when,  by  the  victories  of  the  Spa- 
niards, their  princes,  priests,  and  magistrates  bad  been  ejitermi- 
nated.  l^ere  are  individual  exceptions  to  the  general  condition ; 
but  as  the  inducements  to  emerge  from  their  low  condition  liave 
not  been  sufiicient  to  give  the  first  impulse  extensively,  the  natives 
liave  commonly  acquiesced  nith  indolent  apathy  in  the  lot  which 
has  fallen  to  them. 

As  the  languid  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  tlie  very  limited 
capitals  in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  have  been 
almost  exdusively  confined  to  procuring  food,  little  extension  has 
been  given  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Added  to  which,  the 
l3W3«itacted  by  the  wretched  policy  of  the  peninsular  government, 
with -a  view  to  favour  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  European  ter- 
ritory, have  mainly  operated  to  check  the  production  of  many 
articles  to  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  highly  favourable. 
Vines  and  olives  might  be  easily  cultivated  ;  but  they  have  been 
prohibited  in  favour  of  the  European  monopolist.  The  country 
is  adapted  for  tlie  growth  of  tobacco;  but  this  being  the  subject 
of  a  hscal  monopoly,  was  only  allowed  in  one  contracted  spot, 
from  which  alone  the  rest  of  the  country  could  obtain  a  supply 
through  the  medium  of  the  royal  warehouses,  Hemp  and  Has 
have  succeeded  upon  a  small  scale ;  but  these  too,  though  not 
absolutely  prohibited,  have  been  discoupaged  in  favour  of  the 
mother  country;  as  have  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  the 
rearing  of  silk  worms,  both  of  which  have  been  occasionally  at- 
tempted. Cacoa,  a  favourite  aliment  with  Spaniards  in  every 
put  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  cultivated  at  home,  is  chiedy 
supplied  from  Guayaquil.  Although  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
Indigo  exported  from  Mexico,  not  more  than  one  third  of  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  country  ;  the  reet  is  brought  thither  from  the 
plantations  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala,  and  merely  passes  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  on 
itt  «ay  to  the  European  consumers.  Before  the  present  disturb- 
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ances,  tbe  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  Jbad  been  making-a  BQgullir 
though  not  a  rapid  progress.  The  sugar  pnepaied  firoqi  it  safp 
passed  in  amount  most  of  the  agricultural  productiona  which  die 
viceroy alty  furnished  to  the  commerce  of  the  worid;  but  the  es-» 
pense  of  conveying  it  to  market  has  reduced  the  cultivation  so, 
that  now  sufficient  is  barely  yielded  for  tbe  scan^  demands  of  Ae 
impoverished  inhabitants. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  agricultural  commodities  of  Meiico, 
and  one  exclusively  produced  there,  is  the  cochineal  insect*  It  is 
raised  only  in  the  district  of  Misteca,  in  the  province  Oaxaca^  and 
wholly  by  the  labour  of  the  Indian  inhabitants.  The  insecita. draw 
their  subsistence  from  a  particular  species  of  the  nopal,  one  of 
the  cactus  tribe  of  plants.  The  business  of  rearing,  protecting^ 
and  preparing  them  for  exportation,  requires  more  attention  than 
labour,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  indolence  of  the  native  in  the 
intensely  hot  climate  which  produces  them.  The  annual  valoe 
of  the  quantity  exported  was  about  500,000/.  when  at  die  highea^) 
of  late  years  it  has  diminished  very  considerably,  from  the  Indians 
having  found  out  more  profitable  or  still  more  easy  purposes  to 
which  their  labour  can  be  applied. 

One  of  the  most  popular  plants  cultivated  in  Mexico  is  a 
species  of  the  opuntia,  from  which  is  derived,  by  a  process,  of 
nature,  the  beverage  called  pulque  (the  common  dnnk)  in  its 
first  state  after  fermentation;  from  this,  by  distillation,  a  spirit 
is  extracted  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  SpaSi 
to  favour  the  brandies  of  Catalonia,  has  always  been  in  exteon 
sive  use.  When  the  head  of  the  plant  throws  forth  a  bunch 
of  central  leaves,  they  are  cut  off;  and  a  hole  is  scooped  m 
the  stalk,  which  is  covered  with  them.  In  this  hollow,  the  idant 
seems  to  deposit  all  the  juice  which,  without  such  excisioia^ 
would  go  to  form  the  flowers.  It  is  a  real  vegetable  spring,  nuH 
ning  during  two  or  three  months  of  tbe  year,  and  which  may  bb 
emptied  two  or  three  times  every  day.  Neariy  two  thousaml  of 
these  plants  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  land,  each  of  which  wiU 
yield  annually  from  tliirty  to  forty  gallons  of  the  juice.  The  onl* 
tivation  of  this  plant  is  a  sure  source  of  wealth  to  a  fsimily  wha 
can  wait  with  patience,  (which  few  of  the  Indians  can,)  during -a 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  until  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  plant  rarely  arrives  at  maturity.  . 

We  have  thus  slightly  sketched  the  nature  of  the  agricultural 
productions,  of  Mexico  previously  to  entering  on  the  state  of  the 
mines,  because  we  decidedly  agree  with  M.  Humboldt,  that 
'  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  that  country  are  by  qa 
means  the  mines,  but  an  agriculture  which  has  been  gradualljft 
improving  since  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.'    The  nrodf 
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oF  diis  is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  the  tithes  collectei)  hj 
the  clergy  at  different  penods.  These  accounts  show  that  the 
increase  of  agricultural  productions  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
the  population.  In  the  ten  3'ear3  from  1^71  to  I'SO  they 
amounted  to  13,3.57,1  J7  dollars,  and  in  the  following  ten  years 
to  \Q,t\J3fi2\,  whilst  the  increase  of  population  is  estimated  to 
have  been  only  as  the  difTerence  between  13  and  16. 

Agriculture  had  made  but  feeble  steps,  however,  towards  that 
state  of  activity  which  it  is  capable  of  reaching,  when  the  calami- 
ties of  tlie  revolutionary  spirit  begun  lo  desolate  Mexico.  Up 
to  that  period,  the  impediments  to  its  improvement  were  of  a 
moat  weighty  nature.  Tlie  want  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers  was  in  itself  a  formidable  evil,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  restrictions  of  an  impolitic  government.  Maize,  the  most 
general  aliment  of  the  people,  is  seldom  alike  productive  in  the 
hot  and  in  the  temperate  regions,  yet  the  supply  drawn  from 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  most  abundant  can  scarcely  ever  be 
made  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  in  which  it  is  deficient;  the 
distance  is  great,  tlie  roads  are  in  a  dreadful  condition,  and  many 
parts  of  them  over  barren  districts  where  beasts  of  burden  can 
scarcely  subsist  widiout  having  recourse  to  tlie  loads  on  their 
backs.  I'he  wpnt  of  a  domestic  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  was 
thus  added  to  the  other  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  agi  itultm  e. 

Ine  kingdom  of  Me^iico  and  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  so  simi- 
lar in  climate  and  productions,  that  a  contrast  tjetween  them  may 
serve  to  show  the  relative  condition  of  agriculture  in  each. 

In  Mexico  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  are  of  the  coloured 
race,  derived,  without  intermixture  of  Europeans,  from  the  origi- 
nal natives  of  the  country.  They  tiave  been,  from  generation  to 
generation,  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  same  productions  which 
now  employ  them ;  their  habits  are  accommodated  to  the  employ- 
ment and  the  climate;  their  wants  are  few,  for  they  have  been 
habituated  lo  subsist  on  the  smallest  quantity  and  the  lowest  kind 
of  aliment;  their  clothing  is  of  the  slightest  and  coarsest  de- 
scription; their  habitations  are  mere  cane  cages,  without  walls, 
destitute  of  every  description  of  furniture,  und  usually  so  small 
that  a  whole  family  is  crouded  into  a  single  hovel,  which  may  be 
more  properly  described  as  a  hive  than  a  house.  They  are 
free.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  laboiu-,  nor  can  they  be  sold 
or  «schanged,  or  removed  to  other  spots,  without  their  own 
consent.  Whenever,  by  a  slight  exertion,  they  labour  for  a  day  or  | 
two,  what  is  earned  in  that  short  space  of  time  is  generally  ex-  I 
.pended  in  the  cheap  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  country,  by  means 
of  which  they  remain  in  a  state  of  inebriety  for  several  days, 
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till  the  want  of  pulque  brings  them  back  to  lobriety.  Wheii*ei«^i 
cited  to  action^  it  is  neither  by  the  threat  nor  the  application  of 
tfie  Mrhip,  but  by  those  selfish  and  sensual  passions  which  occar" 
sionally  and  transiently  stimulate  the  most  inactive  to  exerdoiu 
They  may  possess  property ;  but  their  want  of  foresight  generally 
prevents  them  from  forming  the  slightest  accumulation^  or  from 
obtaining  the  few  moderate  conveniences  which  might  render 
their  abodes  and  their  domestic  management  more  agreeable; 
their  whole  lives,  instead  of  being  spent  in  the  useful  and  health- 
ful alternations  of  labour  and  rest,  are  passed  in  a  continued  in- 
dulgence of  corporeal  indolence,  or  of  mere  animal  gratification. 
The  exertion  that  neatness  requires  is  too  great  for  their  habits^ 
and  hence  their  persons,  their  clothing  and  their  habitations  are 
most  disgustingly  filthy;  and  when  epidemic  fevers  prevail, 
having  no  medical  assistance,  they  become  by  thousands  the  vic- 
tims of  disease,  whose  force  has  been  augmented  by  the  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  attention. 

•   The  race  of  labourers  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  have  been 
brought  from  a  climate  the  difference  of  which,  if  to  Europeans 
it  appears  trifling,  is  felt  by  the  Africans.    They  are  certainly 
slaves,  as  far  as  the  kind  of  servitude  which  allows  of  the  pos- 
session of  property,  and  which  secures  that  property  to  those  who 
acquire  it,  can  permit  of  their  being  so  denominated;  they  are 
summoned  to  their  daily  labour  by  the  sound  of  a  honii  am} 
during  the   progress  of  their  work  in  the   fields  are  kept  -  to 
the  execution  of  their  tasks,  and  the  regular  motions  in  perform- 
ing them,  by  the  application  or  the  threat  of  an  implement  •  of 
punishment.      Under  the  government  of  a  country  so  distant 
as  to  be  little  biassed  by  local  feelings  and  prejudices,  efforts  have 
been  hitherto  constantly  directed  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
rather  than  to  change  it.    Towards  these  ameliorations  the  sfla^ 
pathy  of  the  European,  and  the  self-interest  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, have  constantly  tended.    The  hours  of  labour  are  fixed,  and 
the  other  portions  of  their  time  may  be  appropriated  to  purposes 
of'providing  themselves  with  productions  to  carry  to  market,  or  to 
the  amusements  to  which  the  negro  race  have  always  been  atr 
tached;  the  security  afforded  to  their  property,  when  acquired,  is 
as  great  as  that  which  protects  the  more  extended  possessions  of 
their  employers :  their  cottages  and  the  furniture,  with  the  gar- 
dens that  surround  them,  and  the  growing  plants,  are  never  taken 
froni  them  by  force,  but  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  to  their  bre- 
thren on  the  same  estate,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
their  masters;  to  the  produce  of  these  gardens  they  do  not  look 
for  the  supply  of  any  of  their  positive  wants,  for  such  supply 
(nustbe  provided  by  the  master;  the  food  furnished  to  them  in' 
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return  for  the  fixed  liours  of  labour  Js  fully  adcrjuatc  to  ilie  de- 
mands of  nature,  and  is  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  that  ^vhich  the 
free  labourers  of  Mexico  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain;  they  are 
decently  supplied  with  clothing  appropriate  to  the  climate ;  in 
sickness  they  are  provided  with  medical  assistance,  and,  instead 
of  being  left  in  their  small  habitations  to  spread  the  infection 
with  which  they  may  be  tainted,  they  are  removed  to  an  appro- 
priate building,  where  care,  cleanliness  and  medicine  are  admi- 
nistered vith  more  assiduity  than  in  any  hospital  within  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico, 

We  have  not  drawn  this  comparison  with  any  view  of  resuming 
the  question,  which  was,  in  our  last  Number,  so  fully  and,  we 
trust,  so  impartially  discussed  :  as  we  have,  however,  been  led  lo 
the  subject,  we  may  indulge  in  the  remark,  that  it  should  be  a  ■ 
matter  of  serious  consideration  with  those  who  have  to  legislate 
foi'  the  colonies,  how  far  any  alterations  in  our  colonial  system 
may  tend  to  brhig  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  nearer  lo  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  best  countries  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Indian  labourers  of 
Mexico,  with  all  their  freedom,  have  been  hitherto  found. 

If  we  look  at  the  productive  powers  of  these  two  settlements, 
we  shall  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  them. 
In  Mexico  the  labourers  in  agriculture  cannot  be  less  than 
2,500,000,  and  yet  in  the  best  year,  that  which  is  looked  back  to 
with  regret  by  the  more  intelligent  men  in  the  country,  which  ia 
represented  as  the  most  flourishing  period  both  of  its  agricultural 
and  mining  industry,  that  year,  1809,  the  last  of  tranquillity  which 
Mexico  has  known,  the  whole  surplus  labour  furnished  to  com- 
merce by  exportation  amounted  only  to  about  1,150,000  pounds 
sterling. 

In  Jamaica,  where  the  labour  of  the  fields  employs  about  230,000 
negroes,  the  surplus  produce  of  that  labour  in  one  year,  valued 
like  that  in  Mexico,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  has  amounted  to 
more  than  4,000,000/.  We  do  not  assume  that  these  statements  are 
precisely  accurate,  but  they  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as 
can  be  obtained  by  official  documents ;  and  show  that  tlie  pro- 
dnctive  results  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  is 
nearly  thirty-five  limes  as  much  a  head  as  that  of  the  free  labour- 
ers in  Mexico. 

The  representation  here  given  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  Mexico  is  taken  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
revolutionary  convulsions  which  broke  out  in  that  counti'y  in  the 
year  1810.  As  we  intend  giving  a  sketch  of  these  events  before 
■  we  close  this  article,  we  shall  here  merely  quote  the  words  of 
Senor  Alaman,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Mexico  in  the  late 
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Cortes  at  Madrid,  and  at  the  present  period  miaistar  'of  finaliot 
in  diat  territoiy,  to  show  how  mucn  it  has  since  beeO'  ro- 
duced.  '  The  continual  wars  (he  says)  and  ciril  dissensions  bafis 
so  laid  waste  diat  beautiful  country,  (Mexico)  that  nothing  is  to 
be  seeu  but  poterty  and  desolation,  where  before  fertili^  and 
opulence  were  displayed.  The  total  ruin  of  many  ri<^h  fiuwM, 
Ae  emigration  of  others,  and  the  continued  sufferings  ofM,1mm 
paralysed  industry,  which  cannot  be  revived,  from  the  want  of 
those  capitals  which  have  been  either  destroyed  or  exported.  It 
is  only  by  the  importation  and  prudent  application  of  new  ctei* 
tab  that  Mexican  splendour  and  prosperity  can  be  revived/  We 
by  no  means  join,  however,  in  the  conclusion  here  drawn,  becmmt 
we  firmly  beheve  that  Mexico,  under  a  good  government  and  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  would  shortly  recover  not  only  its  fbrnier  con- 
dition, but  even  far  surpass  in  prosperity  what  she  has  ever  known. 

This  country  has  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  covntijf 
which,  during  the  long  space  of  three  bundled  years,  has  never 
been  the  scene  of  hostility,  if  we  except  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  bands  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers.  Their 
ravages,  however,  vinere  very  slight  in  Mexico,  as  the  chief  tbeatitas 
of  their  daring  exploits  were  in  the  more  southern  divisions  of 
America ;  and  the  few  riots  (rather  than  civil  wars)  which  occa* 
sionally  occurred  among  the  Indians,  and  which  originated  in  scar* 
city  of  food,  were  all  easily  suppressed  and  with  very  little  injury. 
From  the  period  of  the  last  tumult,  which  took  place  more  dum  a 
century  ago,  to  the  year  1810,  no  symptom  of  internal  hostility  has 
been  displayed,  nor  has  the  foot  of  a  foreign  enemy  ever  trod  the 
soil.  During  the  long  contest  between  France  and  the  allied 
pfowers  for  the  Succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Mexicans,  tranquil  spectators  of  Ike 
struggle,  resolved,  whatever  might  be  its  issue,  to  follow  fkt 
fortunes  of  the  country  from  which  its  European  settlers  bad 
emanated.  '  r 

During  this  long  period,  the  slow  but  sure  gafais  of  aericultnre 
did  not,  as  we  have  said,  present  inducements  of  sufficient  forc^ 
to  rouse  the  inhabitants  to  great  exertions.  Mining,  however, 
which  more  than  agriculture  requires  the  most  untroubled  stale  of 
afiairs,  presented  to  the  energetic  and  adventurous  a  stimulus 
which  effected  some  advancement  in  that  branch  of  industry.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  even 
tended  to  enrich  that  country.  The  general  expenditure  u 
stated  to  have  been  greater  than  the  general  produce.  Tie  vast 
remuneration  sometimes  obtained  has,  like  all  other  wealth  gained 
by  ^mbling  speculations,  produced  numerous  competitors,  and 
dissipated  large  portions  of  the  capital  of  the  countiy.    Bf^ffj^fej 
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tbisjtteinptatKHi  waa  presented  to  collecl  a  revetiuo  by  the  easy 
method  of  taking  a  portion  of  an  article  so  compendious  as  silver. 
A  (ax  levied,  by  taking  directly  any  other  article  produced  from 
the  earth,  would  be  too  revolting  for  even  a  despotic  government 
to  adopt ;  but  under  the  tiction  that  all  mines  are  royalties  apper- 
taining to  the  king,  who  only  grants  permission  to  his  subjects  to 
extract  their  contents  with  a  stipiiiation  that  he  should  be  a 
sharer  in  the  results,  ibis  tax  on  the  precious  metals  has  been 
readily  submitted  to,  'J'he  facility  thus  afibrded  to  the  ^oveni- 
inent  of  Spain,  of  drawing  money  directly  from  her  colonies,  has 
been  exercised  in  AJexico  with  little  feeling  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants. During  the  three  centuries  of  their  occupation,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  derived  from  labour,  have' been  extracted, 
without  inducing  any  leturns  to  restore  the  capital  thus  removed. 
Had  this  vast  sum  not  been  taken  hy  the  Peninsular  government, 
it  would,  to  the  same  extent,  have  been  transported  to  other 
countries,  and  have  generally  circulated  through  the  world:  but 
in  that  case  other  commodities  would  have  been  returned,  and 
the  millions  of  capital  which  have  been  lost  to  Mexico  would,  by 
a  natural  process,  be  replaced,  and  with  continual  increase  :  the 
inhabitants  would  have  possessed  numerous  comforts  of  which 
they  are  now  destitute,  the  enjoyment  of  which  would  have  been 
a  constant  stimulus  to  fresh  exertion. 

'ilie  ores  found  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  not  in  general  rich 
in  metallic  substances.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  compares 
them  with  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Saxony,  it  appears  that 
the  average  quantity  of  silver  in  each  hundred  weight  of  Mexican 
ore  is  between  three  and  four  ounces,  whereas  in  Saxony  each 
hundred  weight  produces  about  ten  ounces  of  pure  silver.  The 
mines  of  Mexico  too  are  generally  much  deeper  than  those  of 
Germany.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  former  contain  veins  of 
metalliferous  substance  of  a  thickness  and  length  unknown  in 
Other  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  great  expense  of  sinking  the 
shaft  has  been  once  incurred,  the  ores  can  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face with  much  less  cost  in  eitcavatiug  and  in  subterranean  trans- 
portation, than  fi'om  the  less  extensive  veins  of  other  mines. 
i\lthough  the  machinery  for  working  the  mines  is  very  imperfect, 
the  low  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  tlie  great  frugality  prac- 
tised by  the  labourers,  and  the  consequent  low  wages  which  they 
require,  are  found  to  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  that  deticieucy. 
Instead  of  being  situated,  like  the  mines  of  Peru,  in  a  region  so 
elevated  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen,  those  of  Slexico 
are  in  a  temperate  elevation,  and  the  country  around  them  be- 
comes very  productive  as  soon  as  the  attraction  of  markets,  which 
the  miues  create,  induces  cultivation,  Towns  and  villages  have 
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sptung  up  rapidly^  in  buiiiotoiis  inMancetyWlieBevtf  minte 
l»€en  opened  in  any  district.  The  enormous  mi^aes  of  psopetly 
acquired  by  mining  have,  like  the  larger  pnans  ipat  lotteiy^  ban^ 
confined  to  a  few  individuals.  M .  Obregon,  created  Count  VafeBft 
ciana^  with  his  partner,  Otero,  received,  for  many  years^  fitmdiA 
mine  of  that  name,  an  annual  income  of  £^50fiQ0  sterling... Don 
Pedro  Tereros,  Count  Regla,  one  of  the  richest  men  m  Meiiooiy 
drew  from  the  mines  of  Biscaina,  between  the  years  1 762  aiidl774^ 
a  net  profit  of  more  than  a  million  sterling.  Besides  the  two  shipt 
of  war,  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  and  the  other  of 
seventy-four  guns,  which  he  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  lent 
to  the  government  of  Madrid  five  million  francs,  which  he  has  neter 
been  repaid.  The  works  erected  on  his  mine  cost  him  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  he  purchased  es- 
tates of  vast  extent  besides,  and  left  money  to  his  family,  in  amount 
only  equalled  by  the  bequests  of  Count  Valenciana.  The  Maiw 
quis  del  Apartado,  at  one  perfod,  within  six  months,  extracted 
from  his  mine  of  Sombrerete,  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  though  nothing  approaching  to 
that  amount  was  afterwards  drawn  from  it,  it  held  its  rank  as  a 
mine  of  the  first  class  till  the  troubles  commenced.  In  these 
mining  operations  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been 
experienced.  Humboldt  relates  of  a  Frenchman,  Joseph  La^ 
borde,  that  he  came  to  Mexico  very  poor  in  1748,  and  ac« 
quired  a  large  fortune  in  a  short  time  by  the  mine  of  La  Canada.' 
After  building  a  church  at  Tasco,  which  cost  him  eightyTfooc 
thousand  pounds,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty  by  the 
rapid  decline  of  those  very  mines  from  which  he  had  annaall]f» 
drawn  from  150  to  190  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver.  Witk 
a  sum  of  c£20,000,  raised  by  selling  a  sun  of  solid  gold,  which,  m 
his  prosperity,  he  had  presented  to  the  church,  and  which  he  wa9 
allowed  by  the  archbishop  to  withdraw,  he  undertook  to  clear  out 
an  old  mine,  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  ofi 
his  golden  sun,  and  abandoned  the  work.  With  the  small  wawt 
remaining,  he  once  more  ventured  on  another  undertaking,  whick 
was  for  a  short  time  highly  productive,  and  he  left  behind  him  at 
his  death  a  fortune  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  in  a  climate  tending  to  produce  indo^ 
lence,  and  with  a  people  of  imaginations  peculiarly  ardent,  the 
few  instances  of  unmeasured  success  in  mining  should  have  more 
power  to  encourage,  than  the  numerous  but  unnoticed  instances 
of  failure  to  deter  from,  such  desperate  adventures.  The  cn* 
lamities  that  have  recently  fallen  with  their  heaviest  weight  ot^ 
mining  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  any  who  hkA  em«e 
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barked  in  tboge  concerns.  'Tb«  mostipfiietraUng  cje  coiild  imt 
have  foreseen  eilher  the  revolutionary  storm,  or  its  extent,  fury  and 
rapidity.  Wilhoiit,  however,  anticipHting  the  narrative  of  the 
revolutionary  events,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  the  miDiJiter 
^lainan,  whom  we  before  noticed. 

'  Unfortunately  the  revolution  of  the  j-ear  IRIO  began  in  the  districts 
in  nhich  the  richest  mines  are  sitnated,  and  their  proprietors  were  iw 
first  victims.  By  the  massacri:  of  some,  by  the  ruin  of  others  from  the 
war  and  ihe  excessive  requisitions,  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  ihe 
constiqueDt  want  of  utanjila  and  necessaries  to  continue  the  works,  ihey 
ct'ased  hs  it  were  almost  in  a  moment.  The  celebrated  vein  of  Gua- 
na\u8io,  without  its  ores  being  impoverished,  only  gave  out,  in  JS18, 
150,000  marcs  of  silver  a(id  400  of  gold,  whereas  its  product  before  the 
yctir  ISIO  was  greater  than  all  the  minis  of  Peru  together,  amounting 
lo  fiOO.OOO  marcs  of  silver  and  2000  of  gold.  In  the  mint  at  Mexico, 
in  1821,  there  was  (Joined  onlysix  million  dollars,  whereas,  previously 
10  1810,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  millions  had  been  annually 
coiued.  The  inundation  of  the  mines  has  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
(|uence  of  their  abandonment  during  ihe  war.  The  working  of  them 
cannot  be  resumed  until  the  water  has  been  discharged  ;  and  to  effect 
that,  the  miners  of  Mexico,  ponr  in  the  midst  of  riches,  have  neither  the 
machines  required  to  accomplish  it,  nor  the  capitals  to  procure  theni.' 

The  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
processes,  by  which  the  precious  metals  have  been  chiedy  sepa~ 
rated  from  the  ores  io  which  they  are  contained,  to  a  corporation 
cafied  Tribunal  General  de /a  Miiteria;  which  selected  tlie  ablest 
of  students  to  visit  the  mining  districts  and  impart  the  knowledge 
of  new  facts  and  scientific  improvements.  There  were  two 
modes  of  operating  for  this  purpose ;  the  first,  for  a  long  time, 
was  by  the  common  method  of  smelting.  As  firewood  grew 
scarce  iu  the  mining  districts,  as  the  process  of  amalgamation 
became  known,  the  ancient  practices  regularly  declined,  and  the 
new  method  of  separating  the  metals  from  the  ores  advanced; 
this  separation  is  effected  by  the  adhesive  property  of  mercury, 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  lime,  sulphates,  and  other  chemical  ingre- 
dients, which  increase  the  intensity  of  its  action. 

As  the  quantity  of  silver  that  can  be  procured  in  this  way 
depends  mainly  on  the  supply  of  quicksilver;  as  in  times  of  war 
that  supply  was  necessarily  uncertain  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity; and  as  from  its  being  a  royal  monopoly,  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing it  rested  solely  with  the  viceroy;  it  became  a  subject  of 
frequent  intrigue  in  his  court,  and  was  generally  distributed  from 
(avQuritisni  or  bribery.  The  mercury  from  the  mines  of  Istria  was 
esleemed  leas  pure  than  that  extracted  from  the  mine  of  Almaden 
in  bpain.  By  some  of  the  viceroys  this  baa  been  made  a  source 
of  great  wealth,  as  those  who  bribed  him  or  hisotlicers  the  highest 
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GouM  obtein  tbe  best  merciu^.  The  qaatititj.  of  qniglriflwf 
delivered  to  tbe  mmers  bore  luch  a  proportion  to  the  qaaotityof 
silver  produced  by  them  as  was  conceived  to  boa  check  on  finMds 
in  paying  the  duties.  The  products  of  these  mines  had  9011a .im 
constantly  increasing  to  the  year  1810.  Without  giving  tbepvif 
dttce  of  each  year^  the  following  table  will  shew  wi&  what  degrae 
of  regularity  tbe  augmentation  had  proceeded.  Tbia  aocouBt 
only  shows  tbe  quantities  which  actually  paid  the  dnties;  bnt  k,  u 
genendly  believed  that,  besides  what  was  legally  drculated,  aone 
portions  were  extracted  by  contraband  means.  The  amomit  is 
given  in  dollars. 

1695  .  .  .       4,000,000  1788  .  .  .    QOfiOOfiOO, 

17'i6  .  .  .       8,000,000  1795  ..  .    24fl00fl00 

1747  .  .  .     12,000,000  1802  .  .  .     26,000,000 

1776  .  .  .     16,000,000  1809  •  •  •    28,000,000  ■ 

We  have  no  precise  data  for  the  several  years  of  confusioa  that 
have  since  followed.  In  a  report  from  the  city  of  Mexico^  in 
1813,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  silver  brought  to  the  miat  in 
the  year  181 1  was  but  three  millions  and  a  half;  and  by  anodieiv 
that  of  the  following  year,  that  it  amounted  to  two  millioDS,  wbkh 
was  partly  from  the  requisitions  made  of  all  the  plate  of  individnab 
and  communities.  From  the  opinion  of  those  Mexicans,  who  are 
likely  to  be  best  informed  of  the  state  of  their  country,  we  hafa 
some  reason  to  conclude  that  the  average  annual  product  of  the 
several  years  from  1813  to  1820  was  not  more  than  from  four -to 
four  and  a  half  millions.  In  1821,  the  duty  on  silver  having  bean 
reduced  from  17  to  3  per  cent,  in  that  year,  pardy  owing  to  sneh 
reduction  and  partly  to  the  appearance  of  security  to  properly 
being  restored,  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  inereaaed  (a 
more  than  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  the  next  year,  18^2,  after 
Iturbide  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  to  seven  millions.  Tbe 
future  condition  of  this  branch  of  industry,  now  that  an  abundavl 
supply  of  quicksilver  can  be  obtained  and  tlie  duties  are  lowered, 
must  be  prosperous,  w  hen  the  government  shall  be  so  establisbed 
as  to  afford  the  necessary  security  to  persons  and  property. 

When  the  transactions  at  Bayonne  occurred,  the  viceroy  of- 
Mexico  was  Don  Josef  Iturrigaray,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  k 
relation  of  Godoy,  who  had  nominated  him  to  this  important  ud 
lucrative  employment.  The  administration,  as  in  all  the  Spanish 
colonies,  was  executed  by  various  boards  superintending  thetiil^ 
ferent  branches,  all  appointed  by  the  government,  and  wholly  der^ 
pendent  upon  it.  llie  chief  of  these,  the  Royal  Andi^csia, 
united  faculties  similar  to  those  of  our  privy  council  and  of  aait^. 
preme  court  of  justice.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  European 
Spaniards,  and,  on  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  either  executed  his  nRpf^- 
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tions,  m  tppointed  a  successor  till  a  new  viceroy  arrived.  The 
municipal  corporatioDs,  called  Bometimea  the  cabildos  or  ayuntu- 
tnieutos,  had  large  possessions,  and  enjoyed  considerable  intlu- 
ence,  though  but  little  positive  power.  The  members  of  these 
tioUies  were  mostly  natives  of  the  counlry,  whose  European  an- 
cestors bad  purchased  iheir  places  and  been  succeeded  by  their 
descendants  born  in  America. 

Though  these  two  bodies  h:id  hitherto  acted  in  strict  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  yet  their  diflereiit  feelings,  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  places  of  their  nativity,  kindled  those 
passions  which  were  destined  to  become  the  most  tremendous 
scourge  to  their  couiitiy.  Though  both  parties  equally  detested 
the  idea  of  French  rule,  the  audiencia,  and  other  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, were  rather  disposed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  war  of  the  succession;  whilst 
the  natives  of  America  were  resolveil  rather  to  risk  ail  extremities 
than  submit  to  the  dynasty  which  Buonaparte  had  imposed. 

In  July,  1 808,  a  small  vessel  from  Cadiz  brought  to  llnrrit;aray 
the  French  Madrid  gazettes,  with  the  account  of  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph  Uuoniiparte.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Audencia,  those  accounts  were  published,  but  accompanied  by 
no  intimabona  of  the  nullity  or  illegality  of  the  cession.  'I'he 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  uere  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  indignation; 
crowds  eagerly  assembled  in  the  squares  and  public  walks,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  France  and  her  adherents,  with  all 
tiie  diaracteristic  fury  of  a  Spanish  populace.  The  Cabildo  par- 
took of  the  violence  of  the  people,  and,  with  a  freedom  and  enei^y 
seldom  practised  by  any  public  body  towards  a  viceroy,  required 
the  assembling;  of  ajunta  to  resolve  ou  the  measures  which  tlie 
crisis  demanded.  Ine  two  classes  of  the  white  inhabitants  were 
at  issue ;  one  demanding  a  national  assembly,  the  other  recom- 
mending submission  to  8 pain. 

The  viceroy,  a  feeble  and  vacillating  old  man,  hesitated  which 
party  lo  embrace,  till,  in  a  short  time,  ofhcial  advices  were  received 
tlial  the  whole  of  Spain  bad  risen  to  resist  the  cession  of  the 
crown,  and  that  a  body  assembled  at  Seville  had  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  assumed  the  sole  authority  of  the  junta  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Iturrigaray 
gave  orders  for  proclaiming  the  young  monarch ;  but  without 
noticing  that  the  junta  of  Seville  professed  lo  act  in  his  name 
chiting  bis  captivity. 

The  Audiencia  suggested  and  urged  the  acknowledgment  of 
sabmission  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  the  Cabildo  the  convening  a 
Congress ;  and  the  viceroy  again  hesitated,  till  advice  arrived  that  a 
jtuita  assembled  at  Oviedo  claimed  po-wers  similar  to  that  of  Seville. 

As 
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As  he  had  not  determined  to  submit  to  either,  uid  the  Earopanu 
feared  the  pnblic  feeling  for  independence  of  both  might  wiwiij 
him,  they  formed  a  conspiracy ;  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  surrounded  the  palace  at  night,  seized  Iturrigaray  wilh  Us 
family,  conveyed  him  to  the  inquisition ;  and  the  next  Mioniiiig^ 
to  quiet  the  indignant  populace,  issued  a  proclamation  aecasiBf 
him  of  heresy.  Under  the  awe  produced  on  a  superstitious  peo* 
pie  by  such  a  charge,  the  conspirators  were  enabled  to  convey 
their  victim  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  was  transported  to 
Cadiz,  and  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  body  whose  ao-^ 
tliority  he  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge.  The  charge  transmitted 
against  him  was  not  heresy,  but  a  design  to  establish  himself  oq 
an  independent  throne.  He  was  committed  to  one  of  the  dun- 
geons of  that  city  without  trial  and  without  examination ;  at  die 
end  of  three  years,  he  was  liberated  by  a  general  amnesty. 

After  a  short  reign  of  Garibay,  a  man  older  than  Iturrigaray^ 
nominated  provisionally  by  the  Audiencia,  the  Archbishop  WM 
appointed  viceroy  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  exerted  himself 
to  collect  money  for  them.  His  hatred  of  France,  and  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  the  tutelar  saint  of  MezioO| 
made  him  a  fisivourite  with  the  Creole  and  Indian  races ;  and,  as  hb 
exercised  no  great  acuteness  in  detecting  the  peculations  and  iiiju»A 
tice  of  the  Audiencia,  he  was  a  general  ^vourite.  A  state  of  agibh 
tion  however  prevailed  through  Mexico,  which  alarmed  and  excitod 
the  apprehensions  of  the  government,  who  were  much  too  feeUe 
to  oppose  it  by  a  few  unpopular  arrests.  The  impulse  was  com* 
municated  from  the  people  to  the  native  army,  and  the  disposition 
to  revolt  was  universal  among  all  classes,  except  the  handful  of 
European  Spaniards.  The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  central  junta 
from  Seville,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Andalusia  by  the  Frencb^ 
was  considered  by  the  Mexicans  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  treacheiy^ 
of  that  body,  and  of  their  designs  to  deliver  over  both  Spain  and 
the  Indies  to  the  dominion  of  the  fisimily  of  Buonaparte.  Tliis 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Venegas,  as  viceroyj; 
under  their  appointment,  who,  instead  of  being  directed  to  inquire^ 
into  the  deposition  of  Iturrigaray,  brought  with  him  decoratioM^ 
and  pro^iotions  for  those  who  had  directed  that  nefarious  tniiit< 
action. 

In  a  country  so  inflammable  as  Mexico  at  that  period,  the  leaat 
spark  will  quickly  kindle  a  flame.  An  insurrection  had  beoi 
extensively  planned  for  the  1st  November,  1810;  but  the  amni^ 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabildo  of  the  town  of  Dolores^ 
caused  it  to  explode  prematurely  in  the  middle  of  September.; 
Hidalgo,  a  priest  of  that  city,  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
more  activity  and  resources  than  are  generally  to  be  found-ammig . 
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ihe  Creoles,  aiid  had  already  engaged  in  several  public  spirited 
undertakings.  By  the  appearance,  if  not  by  Uie  reality,  of  great 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  lie  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  eighteen  thousand  Indians  of  his  cure  as  a  superior  being. 
This  man  seems  to  have  projected  the  revolution  in  the  district 
in  which  he  resided ;  and  when  the  member  of  the  Cabildo  was 
arrested,  addressed  his  parishioners  from  the  pulpit,  in  language 
suited  to  tbeir  prejudices  and  their  simple  underatandingii : — 

'  This,'  said  he,  '  ii  the  last  sermon  I  shall  ever  deliver  to  you  !  I  la- 
ment it,  but  there  is  no  remedy!  The  Europeansdeliver  usuver  to  the 
French  !  You  see  ihey  bave  rewarded  those  who  deposed  our  viceroy  ; 
tbey  have  displaced  [be  good  archbishop  who  protected  ue,  and  tbey 
have  imprisoned  our  corregidor  because  be  is  a  Creole.  Farewell,  re- 
ligion, you  must  become  jacobins!  Farewell,  Ferdinand  VII.,  you 
must  become  Napoleoiiists !  No,  father,"  shouted  the  Indians,  'you 
-must  save  Ug  from  these  evils.  The  Virgin  of  Guaddoupc  for  evt-r ! 
Ferdinand  VII.  for  ever!  Weil,"  replied  he,  '  the  Virgin  and  Ferdi- 
nand for  ever !  and  now  follow  your  pastor,  who  has  always  bec-n  watch- 
ing for  your  happiness.' 

The  feelings  of  the  populace,  long  kept  in  a  slate  of  agitation, 
were  influenced  by  this  harangue:  tHey  followed  their  leader  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  in  which  40,000  mettwere  speedily  collected. 
Alleade,  Aldama  and  Abasolo,  three  officers  of  native  troops, 
joined  him  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  their 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  another  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  This  body,  within  fourteen  days  of  its 
collecting,  obtained  possession  of  the  city  of  Gunaxualo,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  district,  where  they  found  a  booty  of  five  million 
dollars.  Here  Hidalgo  cast  cannon  from  the  melted  bells;  coined 
money  with  the  head  of  Ferdinand  on  it,  and  armed  his  followers 
with  such  weapons  as  could  be  procured.  At  Valladolid  he  was 
received  with  iriuniph  by  the  inhabitants  and  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and,  being  joined  by  more  of  the  royal  army,  determined  to 
march  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  not  doubting  but  he  should  compel 
the  Viceroy  and  his  court  of  Spaniards  to  abandon  it.  On  his 
march  he  was  opposed  by  a  small  regular  army  under  Truxillo, 
which,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  was  defeated,  and  its  remains 
fell  back  to  join  Venegas  hi  Mesico.  When  Hidalgo  with  his 
numerous  followers  invested  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  oppose  him,  on  religious  grounds.  About  ten  years 
before,  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  inquisition,  and  had  escaped 
by  connivance  from  its  fangs — the  process  against  him  was  now 
revived,  and  sentence  of  esconimunication  pronounced.  By 
the  judgment,  it  appeared  that  he  had  at  one  time  denied  the 
'existence  of  hell,  and  at  another  affirmed  that  a  pope,  who  had 
beeu  canonized,  was  gouL-  to  hell !  that  he  bad  adhered  to  the 
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lieresj  of  Lather,  by  tnttntaming in  one  imlpit thft'tteMdloi'My 
of  the  scriptures  was  superior  to  that  of  the  pope,  aAd  iti-«fH>ditt 
by  denying  the  truth  of  the  Bible !  These  charges  he  tnined  into 
rildicule,  by  showing  their  opi)08ition  to  each  othe^;'  and  made  H 
confession  of  his  ftiith  not  deficient  in  orthodoxy.  Whateisr 
influence  the  process  might  have  on  the  citizensi  it  had  none  da 
his  followers  ;  who  had  more  confidence  in  his  power  to  absolve, 
than  in  that  of  the  inquisition  to  excommunicate.  '■  * 

Whilst  Hidalgo  was  advancing  towards  Mexico,  thd  viceroy, 
besides  the  forces  under  Truxillo,  had  sent  two  detacbtteDts;  MM 
of  which  passed  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  of  the  kiScD^ 
gent  forces.  The  knowledge  of  their  junction  in  hia  reAr'  in- 
duced Hidalgo  to  retreat  on  Guanaxuato  to  secure  his  rebotirc^. 
Calleja,  the  Spanish  general,  followed  him  and  retook  GuamlJKiitfib 
by  storm,  which  was  delivered  up  to  indiscrimiuate  Tengeaiice. 
Hidalgo  retired  with  some  of  his  troops  towards  the  populoAi 
city  of  Guadalax'ara,  which  had  declared  in  bis  favour,  and  wfilr 
ther  he  was  followed  by  Calleja.  He  determined  to  defend 'that 
important  place^  and  with  his  forces  took  a  strong  post  at  die 
bridge  of  Gailderon,  which  he  strengthened  with  numerous  artiHerf. 
This  post,  after  a  severe  conflict,  was  carried  by  Calleja,  wh!)|t 
a  small  remnant  of  the  insur^enls  escaped  with  difficulty,  le|v* 
ing  behind  their  wounded,  their  stores,  and  ninety  pieces  of  eta- 
non.  Calleja  had  but  a  handful  of  troops  compared  with  those 
of  his  opponent ;  he  was  compelled  to  keep  them  united,  and 
thus  the  whole  country  was  overrun  with  bands  of  insai^eilts^ 
whose  massacres,  plunder  and  devastation  exceeded  in  eilonnity 
every  thing  that  history  has  recorded. 

H  idalgo  took  post  at  Zaccatecas,  where  he  cast  new  cannon, 
coined  more  money,  and  filled  up  the  .ranks  which  the  battte'at 
the  bridge  of  Calderon  had  thinned.  From  thence  he  removed  hill 
army  to  St.  Luis  Potosi,  and  deeming  them  secure  from  iinmediai^ 
attack,  proceeded  witli  a  small  body  of  his  troops,  accompanied 
by  his  staff  and  some  artillery,  to  organize  the  provinces  to  the  , 
north,  which  were  believed  to  be  prepared  for  insurrection;  These 
provinces,  however,  proved  well  afiected  to  the  viceroy,  and  weep 
supported  by  a  body  of  bis  troops.  One  of  Hidalgo's  commaflh 
ders  was  seduced  to  join  tbem,  and  by  these  the  priest  was  inter- 
cepted, and,  with  Aldama  and  Allende,  their  artillery  and  thefir 
whole  corps,  made  prisoners.  The  officers,  to  the  number  df 
sixty,  were  immediately  put  to  death,  and  the  privates  deci- 
mated. 

The  command  of  the  army  left  by  Hidalgo  was  assumed  by 
Rayon,  a  lawyer,  who  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  40,000 
men.    He  appears  to  have  been  the  friend  of  conciliation,  if 
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liis  proclamatioiiB  can  be  admitted  as  evidence.  He  attempted 
to  Degociate,  but  the  reply  of  Calleja  rcDdered  the  attempt 
abortive. 

Whilst  the  insmreclion,  begun  by  Hidalgo  and  continued  by 
Itayon,  fluctuated  between  alternate  Huccetises  and  reverses,  ano- 
ther of  a  more  formidable  nature  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  borders  on  tlie  Pacific  ocean.  Morelos  was  a 
panah  priest  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Acapulco.  Whether  ttte  originator  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, or  not,  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  was  soon  declared  its  chief, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  otHce  during  nearly  live  years,  disct»- 
vered  talents  which  extorted  the  applause  of  those  to  whom  lie 
was  opposed.  It  has  indeed  beeti  supposed  that  the  military 
praise  was  more  due  to  Matamoros,  another  priest,  who  was  se- 
cond in  command  j  be  this  as  it  may,  the  forces  which  he  orga- 
nized became  formidable,  more  from  their  discipline  than  eveiY 
from  their  numbers.  After  the  battle  of  Tixtia,  in  which  he  de- 
feated the  army  seat  against  him  under  General  Fuentes,  he 
overran  the  whole  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  kmgdom; 
captured  the  cities  of  Acaputco,  Oaxaca,  Orizava,  and,  in  fact, 
every  important  place  in  the  viceroyalty  except  the  capital^ 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  town  of  Puebla  de  los  Augelos. 
During  the  course  of  these  military  transactions,  the  work 
of  havoc  never  ceased  iu  any  part  of  the  country.  No  quar- 
ter was  given  by  either  party.  While  the  Europeans  had  mili- 
tary possession  of  tlie  towns,  which  frequently  changeii  masters, 
the  opeu  country  was  desolated  by  small  bands  of  guerrillas^ 
■who,  if  they  owned,  obeyed  no  superiors,  who  lived  on  the  plmv 
der  of  the  country,  and,  without  the  least  compunction,  mas- 
sacred every  European  that  fell  in  tlieir  way.  The  royal  troops, 
oo  their  part,  wherever  tlioy  passed,  marked  their  track  by  thou- 
sands of  Indians  hung  on  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  plantations  they  had  burnt.  In 
many  parts  the  neglect  of  cultivation  caused  a  scarcity  of  food,. 
'  and  epidemic  diseases  in  no  small  degree  contributed,  by  their 
extent,  and  aided  by  the  numerous  privations,  to  increase  the  suf- 
ferings and  diminish  the  population  of  tlie  counby.  llie  viceroy, 
in  the  capital,  was  scarcely  able  to  correspond  with  the  officers 
comnanding  the  different  bodies  of  the  troops  in  the  provinces ;  hi» 
communication  was  frequently  cut  off  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  some* 
times  for  five  or  six  months  together ;  so  that  the  arrivid  of 
stores  from  that  place  was  not  possible  :  the  symptoms  of  insurw 
rection  within  the  capital  became  alarming,  in  spite  of  a  police, 
which  forbade  more  than  three  persons  to  meet  together  beyond 
the  members  of  each  family ;  and  the  Creoles  and  Indians,  within 
.,'■  the 
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the  vioeregd  residende,  diwovcuped^  by  their  i0«61eiifc:)$eatai^ 
their  triumph  at  every  success  of  the  insurgetats. 

In  the  year  18 12,  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz^  though  pressed^ 
home,  were  enabled  to  send  considerable  forces  to  Mexiibo, 
which  were  joined  by  others  organized  in  the  island  of  CtiW* 
Venegas  was  superseded  in  the  office  of  viceroy  by  Calleja,-  wha 
had  been  active  ia  opposing  Hidalgo  and  his  successor  Riiyonj 
This  chief  of  the  insurgents,  after  besieging  Toluca,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful  from  the  want  of  mortars,  retreated  with  some 
Individuals  who  called  themselves  a  National  Congress,  and  be^ 
gan  to  ape  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Frarfee^ 
They  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  closely  followed  by  th<^ 
forces  of  Calleja  ;  sometimes  showing  large  bodies,  at  others  not 
easily  to  be  found ;  at  one  time  gaining  advantages,  at  others  am^ 
fering  considerable  losses  not  only  of  lives,  but  of  what  wats  Um 
easily  replaced,  of  arms  and  ammunition,  l^hey  maintained' 
themselves,  however,  as  a  body  till  the  year  1815  ;  when^  on  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  some  fled,  others  formed  tbe|i»- 
selves  into  small  predatory  bands,  not  strong  enough  to  affect 
the  stability  of  the  government,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  pari* 
lyse  all  efforts  of  industry,  directed  to  either  agriculture  or  mining.' 

The  newly  appointed  Viceroy  Calleja,  on  receiving  reinforce*' 
ments,  seems  to  have  addressed  his  chief  attention  to  the  force 
under  Morelos,  who  had  been  actively  employed  in  securing  and< 
extending  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained.  His  positioiif 
ivere  so  skilfully  chosen  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  that  the 
troops  which  first  arrived  from  Spain  were  inclosed,  half-famiahed^ 
within  the  walls  of  the  former  pestiferous  city  till  their  ranks  wercr 
thinned  by  disease  and  want,  and  till,  by  a  convoy  of  IBOOmulesy 
loaded  with  flour,  and  escorted  by  the  army  from  Mexico,  the  i^e- 
sidue  were  relieved  from  their  embarrassing  condition.  Thestf 
reinforcements  did  not,  however,  prevent  Morelos  from  continuiag* 
his  operations  with  success.  The  regular  force  under  his  com-' 
mand  amounted  to  1 8,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  regimented 
and  uniformly  clothed,  and  armed  with  muskets  taken  at  different 
times  from  the  royalist  army. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1813,  though  Calleja  received 
continued  reinforcements,  they  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  Morelos.  His  attention  had  been  in  somemea-^ 
sure  drawn  towards  the  north,  whose  provinces  were  invaded  by 
Toledo,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cortes  in  Cadiz;  he  was, 
however,  defeated,  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  having  fled  ta 
the  United  States,  tranquillity  in  that  quarter  was  in  a  short  time- 
restored.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  Morelos  made  an  unsi|C- 
cesfful  attempt. on  the  city  of  Valladolid,  and,  having  raised  the 
,  '  siege, 
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siege,  restated  to  Puraran,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  division 
of  the  arm;  of  General  Llano,  under  the  command  of  Iturbide, 
aad  was,  for  tbe  £rst  time,  defeated,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  forty-six  battles,  great  and  small.  His  second  in  command, 
Matamoros,  and  900  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and  himselt 
witb  twenty-five  of  them  immediately  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  superior  ofBcer. 

During  the  year  1814,  Calleja  and  Morelos  were  constandy 
engaged  in  detached  operations.  The  former  was  better  supplied 
with  military  stores  than  the  latter;  for  though  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  casting  cannon  and  making  gunpowder,  a  scarcity  of 
muskets,  lead,  and  many  other  necessaries,  was  experienced  by 
the  insurgents.  Emissaries  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure these,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  some  stores  arrived; 
with  Toledo,  before  mentioned,  and  the  French  General  Hum- 
bert, the  person  who,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land. The  stores  were  conveyed  to  a  small  fortress  between 
Xalnpa  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  Morelos  proceeded  in  advance  of 
hia  main  body  to  meet  the  two  oflicers.  He  and  his  small  escort 
were  intercepted  by  a  body  of  royalists,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
feated, and  the  commander  himself  made  prisoner.  He  was  car- 
ried to  tbe  inquisition  to  be  judged;  the  forms  of  that  tribunal, 
however,  were  too  dilatory  for  the  impatience  of  Calleja;  and 
Morelos,  after  being  degraded  from  his  clerical  dignity,  was  shot 
in  the  back,  to  indicate  that  he  was  punished  as  a  traitor. 

With  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  all  thoughts  of  ra- 
tional plans  appear  to  have  vanished.  Up  to  this  period  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  had  been  the  watch-word,  and  zeal  for  religion  the 
pretext  of  the  insurgents;  but  a  democratic  assembly  was  now 
convened,  who  seem  to  have  spent  their  time  in  the  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  of  government,  rather  than  in  arranging  means 
for  defending  themselves;  till  they  were  forcibly  dissolved,  in 
December,  1815,  by  Teran,  one  of  their  own  officers,  who,  after 
delivering  up  some  of  the  members,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
contest.  Calleja,  strengthened  by  tresh  troojis  from  the  Penin- 
sula, was  enabled  to  disperse  all  large  bodies  of  the  insurgents, 
but  not  to  tranquillize  the  country.  The  condition  of  the  vice- 
royalty  is  accurately  described  by  him  in  a  detailed  dispatch  of 
tl^  Slst  December,  1815,  which  he  thus  concludes: — 'Thus  we 
are  surrounded  everywhere  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  who 
intercept  the  communication,  and  stop  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, of  trade,  and  of  the  mines,  in  which  consist  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  These  bands  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat 
the  regular  troops,  to  take  towns,  or  to  intercept  convoys;  yet 
we  have  not  strength  enough  to  destroy  them,  though  they  are 
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frequtntly.  defeated,  often  harassed,  and  tA^pyfi  #evwely.  fjint^hftfj 
if  thej  fall  into  our  power,' .  .  ......      .,. .  ;.,'*  r. 

Calleja  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Apod^ca,  a  man  of  jnj^ 
character,  who  had  been  ambasaadpr  iq  Ei^land;  wif  bjr,jW 
change  of  system,  several  leaders  of  the  revolt  were,  induoad^ 
withdraw  their  aid,  and  some  feeble  advance?  were  mafle  UwaoU 
a  general  tranquillity.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  smaii  expcdUtiop^. 
fitted  out  partly  from  England  and  in  part  from  North  Ameriii^a, 
appeared  on  the  shores  of  Mexico,  mider  the  younger  Hina* .    :.-^ 

This  officer  is  represented  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  a  ^oujfi§ 
man  of  great  talent;  as  uniting  energy  with  iudgment,  and  aa  fidjt. 
from  that  ferocity  of  character  which  had  distinguished  pi^Djf.fiC 
the  guerrilla  chiefs  in  the  peninsula.  He  landed  in  one.  Q^.thja 
small  northern  harbours  of  Mexico,  in  December,  I8l6|  b|it{dj4 
not  move  forward  till  March,  1 8  i  7*  He  made  some  unaucosaiA^ 
attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  the  insurgent  Gw(e»l 
Victoria,  now.  one  of  the  officers,  at  the  head  of  the.  present;  npf 
vemment  The  forces  which  be  brought  with  him  were  top. /eift 
to  inspire  confidence  in  those  who  were,  or  pretended  ho  be,  d^t 
posed  to  support  him;  and  his  march  was  harassed  by  aeYecai 
bodies  of  troops,  each  far  superior  to  his  own*  He  fought;  three 
battles,  as  he  advanced,  with  the  loss  of  more  men  on  tfa^  partnC 
the  enemy  than  his  own  little  band  could  muster,  and  ,withJbiU 
few  casualties  on  his  side.  He  penetrated,  at  lengthy  more.tban 
six  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  formed  a  junction,  is^tih 
one  of  the  insurgent  parties.  Its  commander,  Torres,  .a  priest, 
is  painted  by  Robinson  in  the  blackest  colours  that  ever  disr 
graced  even  a  pretended  lover  of  liberty ;.  his  officers  are  repref 
sented  as  equally  ignorant,  selfish,  and  debauched;,  and  •tbua^ 
though  disaffection  prevailed  among  the  royalist  troops,.  ncM^ 
could  be  induced  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of 
such  a  leader.  By  the  capture  of  property  on  the  estate  lof.  t\tg, 
Marquis  of  Jaral,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  tho,usaad.,dQl7 
lars,  Mina  was  enabled  to  recruit  his  forces  with  two.  hundnod 
men,  which  increased  his  corps  to  nearly  double  its  niimb^; 
with  these  he  threw  himself  into  a  small  fort,  where  thciy  ^.eie 
instantly  besieged :  the  place  was  captured,  after  a  most  galUuat 
defence,  and  all  the  men  who  had  l^ded  in  his  train,  except 
twelve,  were  destroyed;  he  himself,  however,  had  previpnslj 
effected  his  escape.  His  object  in  leaving  the  fort  seems  to  have 
been  to  procure  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Though  unsuccessfiil 
in  this,  he  collected  a  body  of  nine  hundred  native  troops,  ilt- 
armed  and  ill-trained,  and  having  in  a  short  time  increased. them 
to  fourteen  hundred,  made  a  gallant  attempt  on  the  large  city  .o£ 
GUiaDaxuatp,  which  only  failed  from  the  want  of  disciplinie.    jLt 
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was  during  this  aitnck  timt  ull  tlic  works  at  the  extensile  mine  oi' 
Valenciaiia,  near  liiat  chy,  were  burnt  by  one  of  his  divisions. 
"The  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  disperse  to  their  homes  after 
every  operation,  did  so  on  this  occasion,  lea^in^  Mina  and  a 
small  guard  at  the  residence  of  a  friend  to  hia  cause,  where  he 
was  thought  to  be  secure  from  surprize.  He  was  betrayed  b_v  a 
priest,  the  house  was  surrouiided  in  the  night,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance to  ioquire  into  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  he  was  seized  and  car- 
ried away.  Thus  terminated  the  exploits  of  this  estraordinary 
youth.  He  was  shot  on  the  1  Ith  of  November,  after  a  biilliaut 
but  eccentric  career  of  nine  months,  and  met  his  fate  with  the 
firmness  that  had  marked  the  course  of  his  militaiy  life.  His 
humanity  formed  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  brutal  cnieltj' 
-of  his  Mexican  associates,  and  the  more  reiined,  but  equally  ru- 
vengeful  feelings  exhibited  by  some  of  his  royalist  enemies. 

The  death  of  Mina  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  strongest 
fottitied  place  held  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  few  holds  of  lesr; 
account  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  bands,  though 
tfaey  did  not  muster  in  much  force,  continued  in  smaller  parlies 
to  ravage  the  country,  break  up  the  communications,  and  keep 
alert  the  whole  of  the  royalist  army.  The  great  distance  of  the 
inhabited  parts  from  each  other;  the  numerous  secure  asylums 
which  eveiy  district  afforded ;  the  habits  of  activity,  and  of  en- 
during abstinence,  ac<]Ui red  by  the  mountaineers;  and  tlie  general 
disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  Spain — all  united  m 
coojiteracting  the  plans  of  Apodaca  for  allaying  the  wild  jjassions 
that  agitated  the  rude  inhabitants ;  and  enabled  their  chiefs  to  re- 
tain their  command  and  their  opposition,  till  at  length  a  new 
course  of  events  raised  one  of  them  to  supreme  power,  and  the 
others  to  distinguished  stations. 

The  revolution  in  Spain,  which  followed  the  revolt  of  the  army 
id  the  Tsle  of  Leon,  was  no  sooner  known  in  Mexico,  than  a 
general  ferment  arose,  which  the  mild  character  of  the  viceroy, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  support  from  the  party  which  had  acquired 
tile  ascendancy  in  the  |>eninsula,  rendered  too  violent  for  him  to 
allay.  All  ran  to  arms,  and  all  was  confusion.  Every  province, 
■and  almost  every  town,  began  to  legislate  for  itself.  The  whole 
amiy  became  infected  with  the  popular  influenza,  and  authority 
of  every  kind  was  either  renounced  al  together,  or  slightly  exerted  in 
-each  city,  dius  become  an  independent  state,  in  the  hands'  of 
its  cabildo,  or  municipal  corporation.  General  Angustin  de 
-Iturbide,  who  had  served,  during  the  preceding  convulsions,  hi 
the  royalist  army,  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  extensive,  if  not  universal  influence.  Apodaca 
was  shut  up  within  the  city,  with  only  a  few  troops,  whose  fidelity 
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was  at  least  doubtful,  and  unable  lo  act.  Iturbide  tlicrefore  drew 
up  a  project  for  pacitving  aud  uniliog  the  several  parties  that  agiT 
tated  the  country.  This  project,  called  '  the  Plan  of  Iguata,* 
stipulated  that  Mexico  should  be  constituted  an  tndependeDt 
empire  under  the  king  of  Spain,  or,  on  his  declining  it,  under 
any  member  of  his  family  that  would  reside  in  the  country; — 
that  the  only  religion  tolerated  should  he  the  Roman  Catholic  ; — ■ 
that  all  distinctions  of  castes  should  be  abolished,  and  all  employ- 
ments equally  open  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  A  regular  armjr 
was  (o  be  appointed,  in  which  the  old  partisans  of  independency 
were  tu  be  included;  the  patriots  and  peasants  who  adhered  to  th^ 
plan,  were  to  be  considered  as  national  mihtia ;  and  all  public 
functionaries,  who  should  accede  to  it,  were  to  retain  their  offices^ 
those  who  dissented  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country  with  their 
families  and  effects,  aud  a  juntaof  government  was  to  be  formed, 
ad  interim,  consisting  of  such  as  were  supposed  to  enjoy- the 
highest  reputation  in  the  different  parties,  of  which  tlie  viceroy, 
Apodaca,  was  to  be  the  President.  i 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  this  project,  or 
however  deficient  the  detail  of  its  stipulations,  it  certainly  was 
the  means  of  securing  a  continuance  of  domestic  peace  from  Fe- 
bruary lo  August,  IS2\,  when  General  O'Donoju  arrived  from 
Spain  with  the  condemnation  of  the  plan  by  the  Cortes,  and  the 
appointment  of  himself  as  viceroy,  in  the  place  of  Apodaca, 
He  came  merely  furnished  with  a  commission,  without  troops, 
without  stores,  and  without  money.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  ttie  country;  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  tliat  he  could 
have  no  intercourse  with  Apodaca,  nor  with  any  of  ihe  provincial 
juntas,  but  through  iturbide,  whose  forces  commanded  the  roa4 
between  the  sea  coast  and  the  capital.  In  this  situation  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  return  to  Spain,  (a  step  which  he  feared  would 
compromise  the  safety  of  all  the  Europeans  in  the  country,)  or  to 
enter  into  negociations  which  might  secure  the  continuance  of  tranj- 
quillity,  A  treaty  was  accordingly  set  on  foot  with  Iturbide,  and 
on  its  conclusion  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  Apodaca  had  al- 
ready beHi  deposed  in  a  military  revolt,  were  thrown  open,  au^ 
the  two  generals  entered  together,  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty,  a  junta  was 
convened  of  such  as  were  deemed  best  qualified  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  whose  chief  object  was  understood  to  be  that  of  re- 
gulating the  choice  of  members  to  compose  a  general  congress  of 
the  re preeenta lives  of  all  the  provinces.  O'Donoju  died  of  a  coit- 
aumption  whilst  the  junta  was  exercising  its  functions  under  at> 
executive  power  of  hve  individuals,  of  whom  Iturbide  wa«  the 
president. 

Tti« 


The  elections  were  so  managed  by  a  paily  in  the  junta,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  ittt  members  were  chosen  to  seats  id  the  Con- 
gress. When  tliis  body  of  deputies  met,  it  appeared  that  not 
one  of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  business 
in  such  an  assembly  ;  day  after  day  was  spent  in  adjusting  cere- 
mooiea,  and  in  discussing  trifles,  whilst  every  branch  of  tbe  go- 
verament^  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  its  own  power,  and  fearful  of 
exercising  any  authority  until  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
gress, was  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpidity.  Tiie  people, 
as  in  other  countries,  had  beeu  taught  to  expect  the  immediate 
return  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  from  a  change;  and  finding 
that  no  remedy  was  administered  to  evils  which  cerlaiuly  admitted 
of  no  speedy  cure,  became  at  first  discontented,  and  then  indig- 
nant. From  August,  1621,  to  April,  IS'i^S,  nothing,  they  said,  had 
been  done  to  promote  their  prosperity,  nor  any  means  adopted  to 
discharge  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army  and  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  state.  Iturbide  professed  himself  no  less  dissatisfied 
\vith  the  dilatory  proceedings  than  the  great  body  of  tlie  people. 
la  this  state,  in  May,  18^2,  a  general  commotion  took  place;  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  citizens  exclaiming  against  the  congress, 
and  shouting,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops, '  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror Augustin  the  First !'  The  impulse  thus  given  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  assembly.  Of  the  ninety-four  members  then  in  the 
house,  seventy-seven  voted  for  the  general's  elevation  to  the  throne ; 
fifteen  declared  that  the  provinces  ought  to  be  first  consulted,  and 
on  that  account  only,  according  to  their  speeches,  voted  against 
it,  and  two  withdrew  without  voting.  How  far  the  tumult,  and  the 
cries  that  accompanied  it,  were  the  efiect  of  intrigue,  or  how  far 
the  decision  of  the  congress  may  have  been  dictated  by  terror,  we 
have  no  snfEcient  means  of  judging;  but  the  intelligence  of  tbe 
event  seems  to  have  been  received  by  the  provinces  with  great  and 
even  unanimous  approbation. 

Iturbide,  thus  seated  on  a  throne,  which,  he  affirms,  be  neither 
sought,  nor  accepted  without  considerable  reluctance,  was  neces- 
sarily in  total  ignorance  of  the  limits  of  his  authority.  In  June, 
1822,  when  one  hundred  and  nine  deputies  (the  whole  number 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four)  were  assembled,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  imperial  dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family;  but  no  one  thought  of  determining  in  what  that  dignity 
was  to  consist,  nor  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  exercised.  The 
assembly,  like  all  such  bodies,  whose  authority  is  not  defined  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  naturally  grasped  at  every  branch  of  that 
power,  without  which  in  the  executive  neither  Ireedom,  nor  se- 
curity, nor  government  can  be  maintained.  They  were  new  to 
legislation;  and  though  they  discussed  every  thing,  they  seem 
to  have  settled  nothing.  Parties  were  speedily  formed  in  the 
M  3  assembly. 


■Stcinblr.  Two  of  them,  tlie  Bourbonisits  and  ihe  Repubticaiu, 
united  upon  every  occasion  which  could  anuoy  the  emperor.  The 
emissaries  of  the  latter  party,  widi  a  view  to  propagate  their 
dogmas,  extended  their  intrigues  in  the  coimlry ;  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  possibly  from  conviction,  but  more  probably 
from  envy  or  disappointment,  concurred  in  their  projects.  'ITie 
proceedings  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  where  the  use  or  abuse  of 
public  opinion  has  never  been  esperienced,  it  naturally  produced 
alarm  in  the  government.  Under  the  interpretation  of  an  article 
in  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  appears  to  be  rather  strained, 
Iturbide  arrested  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  congress  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  The  others  demanded  their  release,  which  the 
emperor  refused  till  the  tribunal  by  which  they  were  to  be  judged 
could  be  determined  upon.  This  led  to  contentiou, — reply  and 
rejoinder, — till  the  30tti  October,  when  he  took  the  strong  mea- 
Ktire  of  disniissiug,  rather  than  of  dissolving  the  assembly. 
Another  was  selected  from  among  them,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Jttnta  Instiluetite,  was  to  arrange  the  calling  of  a  new  congress. 
All  this  took  place  without  tumult,  and  is  slated  to  have  been 
followed  by  general  approbation  and  cougratulatoiy  addresses. 

Whilst  this  jiinla  was  deliberating,  a  military  revolt  broke  out 
ill  the  army  at  Vera  Cruz,  instigated  by  two  of  the  chief  officers 
on  whom  Iturbide  depended,  who  had  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
but  composed  their  differences  to  unite  against  their  commander. 
This  spark,  at  first  sliglitly  regarded,  kindled  into  a  Dame,  and 
extended  itself  as  the  two  officers  advanced  towards  the  capital 
with  their  troops.  The  forces  that  remained  faithful  to  Iturbide 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  resisted,  probably  to  have" 
crushed,  them  ;  but  this  would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
a  civil  war,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  labours,  during' 
two  years,  to  prevent,  and  which,  if  once  begun,  would  have  been ' 
likely  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  country.  It  was  suggested' 
to  him  that  a  disposition  prevailed  in  favour  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment, and  that  if  he  chose  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  favoured  it,  lie  might  retain  his  power  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army ;  but  his  firm  conviction  that  such  u  system,  iu', 
the  existing  stale  of  the  country,  would  be  ruinous  to  all  its  in^' 


terests,  and  his  previous  declarations  on  the  subject,  prevented 
liiin  from  listening  to  any  proposal  of  that  nature. 

To  preserve  tranquillity,  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  throne ; 
and  tliat  the  country  might  not  be  left  without  any  government^ 
lie  chose  to  reinstate  the  Congress  which  he  had  dismissed,  rather  . 
than  wait  for  the  assembling  of  thai  which  had  been  called.  With 
this  body  he  deposited  his  authority,  and  proposed  to  withdraw, 
from  the  country,  that  his  presence  might  cause  no  future  agitation. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  aflbr  tlic  command  of  tboee  estensive  daminions  during 
two  years,  in  one  of  wliicb  the  title  of  ICmjieror  was  conf«n^ed  on 
him,  he  descended  to  private  life,  and  embarked  for  Italy  in  May, 
182^,  with  a  pension  for  life  of  83,000  dollars,  a  reversion  to  fais 
family  of  800U,  nnd  the' title  of  Excellency,  all  settled,  after  he  had 
given  up  the  command,  by  the  some  body  v>hich  he  had  dismiseed. 

We  have  not  sutiJctent  evidence  to  assist  us  iu  foroiuig  ah  ac- 
curate judgment  of  the  character  arid  conduct  of  the  ex-emperor, 
but  we  ai%  rather  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  both  Irom 
other  sources  than  the  official  documents  before  us.  That  im- 
portant branch  of  Mexicui  industry,  the  working  of  the  tniues, 
had' decreased  so  as  to  produce  no  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars.  According  to  the  slatemept  of  Alaman,  one  of  his  suc- 
•cessful  opponents,  and  now  minister,  in  the  first  year  of  Iturbide's 
command  the  mines  yielded  nearly  six  milUomi,  and  in  the  next 
year,  when  lie  was  Emperor,  seven  millions.  The  increase  may  have 
arisen  from  other  causes  ;  but  in  oar  ignorance  of  such  causes,  it 
is  prima  facie  evidence  in  his  favour.  We  have  read,  with  atten- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  debates  in  Congress  for  the  two  months 
which  followed  the  abdication.  We  £nd  in  them  no  one  direct 
charge  made  against  him,  nor  any  intimation  to  his  disgrace,  ex- 
cept an  assertion  of  one  of  tlie  most  vehement  of  the  body,  that  be 
wished  to  direct  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  That  member  was  answered  by  another,  who 
said,  'The  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  independence ;  and 
if  some  force  was  used  to  procure  for  him  the  Imperial  dignity, 
the  nation  had  recognized  that  dignity  by  bis  coronation,  and  by 
the  decree  for  hereditary  succession ;  and  that  the  congress,  having 
been  dissolved  by  him,  could  not  judge  impartially  in  tlieir  own 
cause.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  frankness  and 
liberality  of  those  who,  after  supplanting  iheir  chief,  had  succeeded 
to  his  power,  in  abstaining  from  any  votes  which  stiginntized  his 
administration,  and  in  making  such  provision  for  him  and  his 
family  as  they  deemed  suitable  to  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered, the  rank  which  he  had  held,  and  to  the  state  of  their  own 
finsDces. 

The  Congress,  after  the  departure  of  Iturbide,  nominated  an 
executive  power,  consisting  of  three  general  officers;  two  of 
whom,  Victoria  and  Bravo,  had  served  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
armies  of  the  Creoles,  and  the  third,  Negretle,  had  been  opposed 
to  them  as  a  commander  in  the  royalist  troops. 

Some  of  tlie  provinces  manifested  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 

because  a  new  congress  was  not  assembled,  and  complained  of  the 

body  then  sittmg,  for  having  estended  their  duration.    After  many 

M  4       '  remonstrances, 
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remonstrancesi  and  some  hostile  demoDstratioDSy  the  distolutim 
was  at  length  effected  by  the  votes  of  the  members.  A  new.Co»r 
gress  had  been  collected  when  the  last  intelligence  was  dispatched 
from  Mexicoi  who  are  represented  as  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  system  by  which  the  country  is  hereafter  to  be  governed.; 

We  should  consider  the  establishment  of  an  independent  aad 
good  government  in  that  extensive  and  interesting  country  to  be 
not  only  a  benefit  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  civilr 
ized  world.  It  is  certainly  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  behold « 
region  so  favoured  by  nature  as  Mexico,  enjoying  a  soil  and  cUr 
mate  generally  so  well  adapted  to  the  productions  most  desiraUe 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  kept  from  rising  to  usefulness  and  en- 
joynient  by  subjection  to  a  power  who  only  ruled  it  by  restrior 
tions  and  monopolies.  The  first  of  these  evils  will  be  removed 
by  securing  independence;  the  latter,  by  the  moderation,  intellir 
gence,  and  public  spirit,  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  those 
who  may  have  the  lead  in  the  national  councils  to  exercise.  In 
warm  climates  the  disposition  to  indolence  is  so  powerful,  tha| 
without  an  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  no  great  impulse 
will  ever  be  directed  towards  improvement.  Spain,  miserably  dflk- 
ficient  at  home  in  regard  to  every  species  of  knowledge,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  use  any  extraordinary  exertions  in  com? 
municating  it  to  her  distant  provinces.  The  improvements  m 
every  art  and  science,  which  have  of  late  been  making  an  asto- 
nishing progress  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  find  in  a  cpmH 
try  like  Mexico,  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  excluded,  a 
field  in  which  to  display  their  most  powerful  influence.  TI19 
general  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  may  create  excitements 
to  excel,  and  these  will  raise  up  in  due  time  individuals  of  such 
pre-eminence  in  the  different  useful  departments  of  society  as  may 
give  a  general  tone  and  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. .    , 

From  the  situation  of  Mexico,  with  her  western  shores  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  India  as  her  eastern  shores  are  from  E^t  . 
rope,  she  is  admirably  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  wjUi 
botli.     The  productions  in  which  each  excels  may  be  advan-.- 
tageously  exchanged  for  that  surplus  which  security  and  industi]|.<,. 
will  enable  the  soil  and  the  mines  of  Mexico  abundantly  to  dis*  ' 
pense.     With  the  introduction  of  the  comforts  to  which  the 
nations  are  accustomed  who  have  farther  advanced  in  civilizaUoi^. 
the  general  desire  to  obtain  them  will  naturally  grow  up ;  thus 
a  stimulus  will  be  given,  which,  if  well  directed,  must  tend  t(f 
promote  the  means  of  communication  between  the  distant  parts 
of  this  extensive  country,  aud  thus  give  scope  to  an  internal  com^  y 

marce^:. 
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merce,  the  best  foundation,  perhaps,  of  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 

As  no  external  enemy  is  likely  to  attack  Mexico  with  success 
at  present,  the  realising  the  prospect  we  have  thus  slightly 
sketched  must  depend  wholly  on  its  own  rulers.  We  trust  ihey 
will  be  found  endued  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
high  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and  that  the  population,  the 
kDowledge,  the  wealth  and  the  happiness  of  their  country  will 
begin  and  continue  to  increase,  till  they  attain  the  eminence  which 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  have  placed  within  their 


Abt.  Vm. — Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Esq. 

mth  several  of  his  most  intimate  Friends.     Nowjirst  published 

from  the  Originals,  in  the  Possession  of  his  Kinsman,  J  oha 

Johnson,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  1824. 
'  I  'HERE  is  something  in  the  letters  of  Cowper  inexpressibly 
^  debghtful.  They  possess  excellencies  so  opposite — a  naive 
simplicity,  arising  from  perfect  goodness  of  heart  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  contrasted  with  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  follies 
and  vices  of  human  nature,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  ridi- 
cule. They  unite  the  playfulness  of  a  child,  the  affectionateness 
of  a  woman,  and  the  strong  sense  of  a  man :  they  give  us  glimpses 
of  pleasures  so  innocent  and  pure  as  almost  to  realise  the  Eden 
of  our  great  poet,  contrasted  with  horrors  so  deep,  as  even  to 
esceed  his  power  of  imagery  to  express. 

'  Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  come, 
That  comes  to  all.' 

With  this  variety  of  matter  and  manner,  there  is  a  sincerity 
and  a  reabty  in  every  thing  that  he  says,  which  banishes  from  his 
reader's  mind  all  suspicion  of  flourish  or  paradox.  His  pathos 
is  no  bright  cold  gleam  of  the  imagination,  but  bursts  warm  from 
a  heart  in  which  every  right  and  true  feeling  had  its  home.  His 
opinions  have  the  authority  of  evidently  proceeding  from  deep 
and  settled  principle,  even  where  deficient  in  sound  judgment. 
In  a  word,  he  either  '  writes  because  he  has  something  to  say, 
iiot  because  be  would  say  something,'  or  he  fairly  tells  you  that  he  is 
going  to  trifle,  and  then  his  badinage  is  the  most  light  and  grace- 
ful in  the  world.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  him  by  far  the  most 
delightful  letter-writer  in  our  language. 

The  Epistles  of  Pope  and  hi»  friends  contain,  it  must  be 
allowed,  much  that  is  useful  et  ad  judicandum  et  ad  vivendum  : 
but  die  matter  is  often  dragged  in  with  some  violence,  and  the 
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nauner  b  hv  too-riietorical'  8fi4  dedanuittorj/  Swift  it  ^^erfecllj 
firee  from  these  faults,  and  his  letters  are  models  of  a  clear  bilti- 
ness-like  style.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  die  heart  i  and  what 
is  letter-writing  without  heart ! 

Gray,  however,  gives  us  a  good  imitation  of  nature^  and  wit 
and  humour.  But  it  is  too  sustained,  too  minute,  too  much  like 
mosaic-working — an  objection  which  has  been  urged|  perhaps 
unfairly,  against  his  poetry ;  but  which  is  certunly  a  fault  m 
letter-writing.  Still  be  b  a  great  favourite  of  oars;  -and  we 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  Cowper  has  expressed  of  his  merits 
in  the  volumes  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

The  style  of  Cowper  is  as  peculiar  as  his  matter.  Periods 
determined  only  by  the  sense,  with  no  affected  brevi^  or  terse- 
tiess,  like  the  choppings  of  a  logician ;  still  less 

*  with  many  a  winding  bout  ^ 

Oflinked  dic^Ae«f  long  drawn  out/ 

in  mockery  of  the  ore  rotundo  fullness  of  Cicero :  and  liis  words 
are^  according  to  bis  pwn  description,  '  exquisitely  sought;'  not 
from  a  train  of  far  drawn  analogy,  nor  from  the  stores  of  learned 
coinage,  but  from  '  the  well  of  English  undefiled,'  with  all  ij^ 
spirit  and  raciness  of  native  idiom. 

The  very  first  page  of  the  volumes  before  us  offers  a  specimen 
of  that  happy  mixture  of  archness  and  simplicity,  which  is,.per- 
l^ps,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Cowper's  letters, 

*  Dear  Joe,  Huntingdon,  July  3*  1765. 

*'  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  to 
keep  house  for  two  people*  A  man  cannot  always  live  like  the  lioas  in 
the  Tower;  and  a  joint  of  meat,  in  so  small  a  family,  is  an  endless 
incumbrance.  In  short,  I  never  knew  how  to  pity  poor  housekeepen 
before;  but  now  I  cease  to  wonder  at  that  politic  cast  which  their 
occupation  usually  gives  to  their  countenance,  for  it  is  really  a  matter 
full  of  perplexity. — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

And  there  is  much  ease  and  gracefulness  of  trifling^  blended 
with  the  qualities  we  have  noticed,  in  the  following  letter  t6  a  fair 
unknown: — 

*  Dear  Madam,  Feb.  lJ9f.4731. 

V  .^  When  a  man,  especially  a  man  that  lives  altogether  in  the  cojuniljfi 
undertakes  to  write  to  a  lady  .he  never  saw,  he  is  the  awkwardest  crea*. 
ture  in  the  world.  He  begins  his  letter  under  the  same  sensations  he' 
would  have,  if  he  was  to  accost  her  in  person,  only  with  this  difference, 
— that  he  may  take  as  much  time  as  he  pleases  for  consideration,  and 
need  not  write  a  single  word  that  he  has  not  well  weighed  and  pondered 
beforehand,  much  less  a  sentence  that  he  does  not  tbiiik  supereminently 
clever.  In  eVery  other  respect,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  an  intenriew 
or  in  a  letter,  his  behaviour  is,  for  the  most*  part,  equally  constnii^ 

aad 
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and  unnatural.     He  resolves,  as  ihey  »ay,  to  eet  the  b«et  leg  foKmust, 
which  ofteji  provas  to  be  whal  Hudibras  calls — 

-  Not  Ibiit  of  bone, 


But: 


-Ih'- 


His  esctraordinary  effort  only  serves,  as  in  the  case  of  that  bero,  to  throw 
him  oil  the  other  side  of  his  horse;  an<l  he  owes  his  want  of  success,  if 
not  to  absolule  stupidity,  to  his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  secure  it. 

*  Now  I  do  assure  you,  Madam,  that  all  these  sprightly  effusions  of 
mine  stand  entirely  clear  of  the  charge  of  premeditation,  and  that  I 
never  entered  upon  a  business  of  this  kind  with  more  simplicity  in  my 
life.  I  determined,  before  1  began,  to  lay  aside  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
J  have  Just  mentioned  ;  and  being  perfectly  free  from  the  fetters  that 
self-conceit,  commonly  called  bashfulness,  fastens  upon  the  loiml,  am, 
as  you  see,  surprisingly  brilliant.' — vol,  i.  pp.  83,  83. 

There  is  a  cant  Spanish  expressioo  (what  a  history  is  contained 
in  the  fact  of  a  language  possessing  it!) — *  to  sing  in  an  agony/ 
applied  to  confessiou  od  the  rack,  which  ia  not  inapplicable  to 
the  union  of  humour  and  despair  which  sometimes  occurs  id 
Cowper's  letters.  It  was  this  complicated  feeling  which  pro- 
duced his  poem  of  John  Gilpin  during  a  lit  of  deep  depression. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  we  have  a  specimen  of  this  imoatural 
alliance,  and  Jn  another  a  striking  account  of  it: — 

*  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  when  you  complaiu 
of  that  crowd  of  (rifling  thoughts  that  pesters  you  without  ceasing ;  but 
then  you  always  have  a  serious  thought  standing  at  the  door  of  your 
imagination,  like  a  justice  of  peace  with  the  riot-act  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  reed  it,  nnd  disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  you 
and  me.  My  thoughts  are  clad  in  a  sober  livery,  for  the  most  part  as 
grave  as  that  of  a  bishop's  servants.  They  turn  too  upon  spiritual  sub< 
jects,  hut  Ibe  tallest  fellow,  and  the  loudest  amongst  them  all,  is  he  who 
is  continually  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Actum  tst  de  ie,pcriisti.  You 
wish  for  more  attention,  I  for  less.  Dissipation  itself  would  be  wel- 
come to  me,  so  it  were  not  a  vicious  one.' — vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129, 

'  Indeed  I  wonder  that  a  sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the 
door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  should  gain  admittance.  It 
is.  as  if  harlequin  should  intrude  himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber 
where  a  corpse  is  deposited  instate.  His  antic  gesticulations  would  be 
unseasonable  at  any  rate,  but  more  especially  so  if  they  should  distort 
the  features  uf  the  mournful  attendants  into  laughter.  But  the  mind, 
long  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  a  dull,  dreary  prospect,  will  gladly 
£x  its  eyes  on  any  thing  that  may  make  a  little  variety  in  its  contem> 
plalions,  though  it  were  hut  a  kitten  playing  with  her  tail.' — vol.  1.  pp. 
60,  6u 

We  can  give  only  one  more  specimen  of  his  humour. 
,  '  We  hope  that  Patty  has  been  falsely  accused.     But,  hoivever  that 
may  be,  we  see  great  cause  to  admire  either  the  cogency  of  her  argu- 
ments, or  her  husband's  openness  to  conviction,  who,  by  a  single  box 
on  the  car,  was  so  eifectually  assured  of  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  as  to 
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become  more  attached. to  her  than  e;ver.  .  Fur  t)ie  aak^,^^  gg^,llH^ 
bands,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  keep  her  nostrum  a  secr^  of 
communicate  it  only  to  ladies  in  her  own  predicament,  who  have  neffi 
of  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  their  integrity.' — p.  359* 

Having  given  our  readers  such  a  taste  of  the  literary  merits  of 
these  volumes^  as -may  enable  them  to  judge  whether  they  will 
take  the  honourable  station  which  their  predecessors  have  long- 
held  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  shelves  of  our  libraries,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to'  a  subject  of  deeper  but  melancholy 
interest.  .  -li 

The  volumes  which  Dr.  Johnson  (a  cousin^  and  faithful  friepp 
of  Cowper  in  his  last  sorrows)  has  published,  contain  mucl]^iii|. 
formation  hitherto  withheld  from  the  public,  respecting;  the;£^ti(-. 
ful  sufferings 'of  his  relation,  and  their  connection  witn  his. reli- 
gious opinions.  Painful  as  the  details  are,  we  cannot  regret  tttA 
any  thing  has  been  published  which  throws  light  on  tne  Ico^ 
standing  doubt  whether  those  sufferings  were  increased  or  9^^. 
viated  by  those  opinions.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  the  informatibii, 
now  given  decisive,  and  that  Cowper's  unhappiness  must  W 
doubtedly  be  referred  solely  to  bis  alienation  of  mind.  We  Bffe^ 
with  him  that  the  evidence  is.  decisive — the  only  question  is,, 
which  way?  .  j  . 

No  one  can  have  read  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Cowper  withr 
out  being  convinced  that  bis  imagination  was  too  excita]ble  and 
powerful  to  be  in  subjection  to  him  who  should  have  been,  its 
master.  He  would  willingly  have  resigned  that  incessantly  crea* 
tive  energy  of  genius,  which  he  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  1790  causied 
jeux  d'esprit  '  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  his  imaginatioii,* 
if  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  got  rid  of  all  the  effects  of  its 
activity. 

'  There  is  a  certain  perverseness,  of  which,  I  believe,  all  men  have  a. 
share,  but  of  which  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than  I — I  mean  that 
temper,  or  humour,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  that  indisposes  US  to 
a  situation,  though  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely  because  we  cannot 
get  out  of  it.  I  could  not  endure  the  room  in  which  I  now  write',  wer^ 
I  conscious  that  the  door  were  locked.  In  less  than  Ave  minutes  1 
should  feel  myself  a  prisoner,  though  I  can  spend  hours  in  it,  under  an 
assurance  that  I  may  leave  it  when  I  please,  without  experiencing  anj 
tedium  at  all.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  yacht  was 
always  disagreeable  to  me.  Could  I  have  stepped  out  of  it  into  a  corn-- 
field or  a  garden,  I  should  have  liked  it  well  enough ;  but  being  sur- 
rounded with  water,  I  was  as  much  confined  in  it  as  if  I  had  been  sur^' 
rounded  by  fire.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23. 

Such  were  his  petty  annoyances  from  a  restless  imagination, 
evien  when  his  health  was  comparatively  good.  Its  uncontroul* 
able  force  during  periods  of  despondency  niay  make  a  plain  man 

thankfii) 
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tliankrul  tfiat  his  jndgiiient  has  not  been  perverted,  or  his  aelf- 
command  destroyed  by  the  dear  bought  distinctions  of  genius. 
We  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  quoting 
passages  of  anxious,  brooding,  unsatisfied  care,  or  of  the  vehement 
ravings  of  frenzy,  which  have  given  ao  deep  an  interest  to  the 
brief  memoir  of  his  feelings,  preceding  the  total  alteDatlon  of  his 
mind.  That  such  a  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  hurrying  and 
burning  through  the  brain,  should,  as  he  somewhere  expresses  it, 
have  been  sufficient  to  wear  out  a  frame  of  iron,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve. Oiirrestders  are  aware  that  his  intellects  totally  sunkunder 
this  pressure,  and  that  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cotton  in  1765,  and  remained  there  for  eighteen  months. 

His  partial  recovery  was  followed  by  that  conversion,  using 
the  term  in  the  technical  sense  attached  to  it  by  a  party,  which 
coloured  his  opinions  and  feelings  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  is  his  religious,  as  Mr.  Hayley  is  his 
literary  biographer,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  state  of 
mind.  '  At  length  his  despair  was  effectually  removed  by  read- 
ing in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  God  hath  set  fortli  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God.  While  meditating  on  this  passage,  he  ob- 
tained a  clear  view  of  the  gospel,  which  was  attended  with  un- 
speakable joy.  His  subsequent  days  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
praise  and  prayer,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  love  to  his  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  The  transports  of  his  joy,  which  at  first  in- 
terrupted his  necessary  sleep,  having  subsided,  were  followed  by 
a  sweet  serenity  of  spirit,  which  he  was  enabled  to  retain,  not- 
withstanding reviving  struggles  of  natural  and  habitual  corrup- 
tion.' Our  readers  will  recognize  the  style  of  the  party  which 
believes  these  meltings  of  the  heart,  and  exaltations  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  be  the  direct  results  of  divine  inspiration.  That  they 
are  the  mere  natural  consequences  of  high  wrought  feelings,  we 
have  no  more  doubt,  than  that  the  impressions  which  they  pro- 
duce  are  sometimes  permanent.  Whether  his  ecstasies  were  na- 
tural, or  supernatural,  Cowper  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  sup 
port  them.  Though  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
hagiographics  of  spiritual  experiences,  to  know  that  the  pa- 
roxysms of  conversion  are  more  severe  and  exhausting  than  the 
subsequent  conimmiion  established  with  the  Deity,  still  we  are 
convinced,  that  those  nine  years,  of  what  his  biographer  else- 
where calls  the  most  transcendant  comfort,  laid  the  foundatioii^ 
hy  the  exhaustion  they  produced,  of  that  subsequent  despondency 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

If  the  strength  which  was  wasted  in  these  outpourings  of  the 

spirit 
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spirit  bad  been  carefully  fausbanded,  and  eiiployed  m  iSepiinrig 
Ihe  weak  parts  of  bis  cbaracter^  be  might,  we  tbink,  bave  been 
spared  much  misery.  Had  he  been  warned  that  the  flood  of  lig^ 
which  burst  upon  his  mind  was  the  false  fire  of  insanity,  nojt 
*  light  from  Heaven/  he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  altogether 
that  *  midnight  of  despair'  into  which  he  was  afterwardap]uii0ed{ 
at  least  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  less  dense  and  blacky  ifiiii 
had  not  dazzled  himself  before  with  its  excess  of  glare. . 
■  The  progress  of  his  malady  was  natural.  So  long  as  the  state 
of  his  bodily  health  produced  light  and  happy  sensations,  hia  gomk 
version  was  followed  by  experiences  foil  of  comfort.  But  streiq^ft 
of  mind  was  consumed,  never  to  be  regained,  in  a  vain  attempt  tt 
keep  up  this  spiritual  revelry.  The  stimulus  which  at  ^rstftni 
found  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  required  to  be  api> 
mented  as  the  novdty  wore  off,  and  the  imagitiation  got  jadoLi 
Then  a  strife  and  agony  of  spirit  became  more  and  more  neceaaaqr 
to  produce  the  feelings  of  mspiration.  Even  these  resouicesat 
last  failed.  If  the  illustration  be  allowable,  the  brilliant  lights 
the  ravishing  music,  and  the  exquisite  perfume  could  stimulate 
no  longer.  This  excessive  and  prolonged  excitement  was  fo^ 
lowed  by  disease  of  body,  and  exhaustion  x>f  mind ;  the  spfaits 
of  the  poor  visionary  sank,  and  his  religious  comforts  ceased  altd^ 
gether.  Then  became  apparent  another,  alas!  an  enduring  ev3 
consequence  of  his  previous  ecstasies.  His  mind,  long  babkn- 
ated  to  consider  them  as  pledges  of  God's  especial  favour^  and  ot 
his  own  election  and  call  to  salvation,  when  they  were  withdrawn^ 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  a  state  of  strong  excitem^it 
was  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  considered  itself  rejected  of  God^ 
fallen  from  grace,  and  given  up  to  a  reprobate  spirit.  From  Ats 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  deep  gloom  of  settled  despair 
hung  over  him,  and  he  was  haunted  with  pining  regrets  aftor  apir 
ritual  blessings  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  enjoyed^  accdm^ 
panied  with  convictions  that  they  were  never  to  be  restored^ 
and  with  a  soul-withering  horror  of  eternal  damnation. 

^  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

'Thenewyearisalreadyold  in  my  account.  lam  not,  indeed,  sufBcientlv 
second-sighted  to  be  able  to  boast  by  anticipation  an  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  convinced  that,  be  they  what  th^ 
may,  not  one  of  them  comes  a  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If  evcfo 
death  itself  should  be  of  the  number,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine.'  It 
is  an  alleviation  of  the  woes  even  of  an  unenlightened  man,  that  he  can 
wish  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  Uiat  in  death  he  shall  find 
deliverance.  But,  loaded  as  my  life  is  with  despair,  I  have  no  such 
comfort  as  would  result  from  a  supposed  probability  of  better  things  to 
come,  were  it  once  ended.  For,  more  unhappy  than  the  traveller  with 
whom  I  set  out,  pass  through  what  difficulties  J  may,  through  whatever 
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gBoo  maybe  called  9 
greal  a  (Tearlb  of  subjecis 

no  other.  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  of  my  mind  in  its  preseiit 
state'.  A  thick  fog  envelopes  every  ihjng,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
frceaefl  intensely.  You  will  tell  me  that  this  cold  gloom  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cheerful  spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hopu 
.  spiritual  change  resembling  it; — but  it  will  be  lost  labour,  Na- 
'  ■    '■  The  hedge 


<t  a  whit  Lhe  nearer  home,  unless  k  dua- 
Tb|s  is  no  very  agreeable  theme ;  but  in  ^ 
i  Upon,  atid  especially  impressed  as  I 
of  my  own  cundition,  I  could  choose 


;   but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  1 


that  has  been  apparently  dead, 
blossom  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  n 
stake  that  stands  in  it.  It  is  as  dead 
no  dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  nex: 
eleven  years  in  which  1  have  spoken  1 
time  for  a  man,  whose  eyes  were  one 
long  enough  to  make  despair  an  inveii 
My  friends,  I  fcnow,  expect  that  I  shall 


ill  burtt  into    leaf  and 
such  time  is  appointed  for  ibe 

it  seems,  and  will  prove  flself 
lonth  will  complete  a  period  of 
other  language.  It  is  a  long 
opened,  to  spend  in  darkness; 
habit,  and  such  it  is  in  me. 
yet  again.    They  think  ii 


necessary  to  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  that  he  who  once  had  pos- 
session of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit  the  solidity  of  this 
reasoning  in  every  case  bat  my  own.  And  why  not  in  my  own  f  For 
causes  which  to  them  it  appears  madness  to  allege,  buCwhich  rest  upon 
my  mind  with  a  weigbt-of  immoveable  conviction.  If  I  am  recoverable, 
why  am  I  thus?  why  crippled  and  made  useless  in  the  church,  justitt 
thai  time  of  life,  when,  my  judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  1 
might  be  iiiost  useful  i  Why  caahieied  and  turned  out  of  service,  till. 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  not  life  enough  left  in  me  to 
make  amends  for  lhe  years  I  have  Inst ;  till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
left  that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow  f  I  forestal 
the  answer; — God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  he  giveth  00  account  of 
Lis  matters;— an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  tis  well  as  theirs 
that  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  in  time  it  sbfill 
be  explained.'— vol.  i.  pp.  307—310. 

'  Though  others  have  suSered  desevtion,  yet  few,  1  believe,  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  perhaps  none  a  desertion  accompanied  with  such  ex- 
perieuces.  But  they  have  this  belonging  to  them;  that  as  they  are  nut 
fit  for  recital,  being  made  up  merely  of  infernal  ingredieiiis,  so  neither 
are  they  susceptible  of  it ;  for  I  know  no  language  in  which  they  could 
lie  expressed.*  They  are  as  truly  things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man 
to  litter,  as  those  were  which  Paul  heard  and  saw  in  the  third  heaven. 
— vol.ii.  pp.66,  67. 

How  far  it  might  even  yet  have  been  possible  to  disabuse  his 
judgment,  by  weakening  his  trust  in  tbe  divine  nature  of  his  for- 

*  If  onr  readen  wish  lac  &  ipecimeii  of  religlans  plunMsniiigoriii,  (whicli  Cowper 
widi  good  tialeoorits,)  they  ma;  coniultSanllie/]  ■  Lifeof  Weile;,'  pHSum.  Bnt  no. 
thing  10  be  fuand  tbnic  equals  the  huiTDri  ol'  Juiin  BnnjBn's  ■  Grnco  nbniinding  to  the 
Chief  of  Shiritrs,-  in  «(»ch  he  gitea  an  Bceount  of  hi>  o«ii  fciirful  eipeiivnces.  Ifihey 
■re  sdiolara  tliej  nill  lonipnre  thU  pict"- '  "''—-''■■—  -'•^l■  '<■-•  -'  -i.-  n-~=>".  ..ti'.... 
pid«- 
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met  9Lmmn»i6BB,  mMt  M«uAft^dMfttftik  >  Vhe  ummn^mmftma 
madeJ-^is  t|iiirktiid  dtfecto/iy  M  the-OMtitayy  sttp^r^^ 
\i^ m  ttem; dnd  eti€oimi|hfg'bm hlopes  of  tteirr^ttite;^ ^    "<« ^ 

Whatever  Cowper's  religidos  opinfoM  hafl  be^^  ha' wniMNlot 
hare  eacaped  depreaaion  aed  despoDdencj  of  mind*  vBiitwlul^ 
we  are  fully  ready  to  admit  this,  we  aa  firmly  believe,  tbet  mre 
.  acriptural  and  rational  views  would  have  given  him  motrru^  Mod 
therefore  means  of  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  *  mjbad  by 
which  the  imagination  is  controuled — that  they  would  hav6  iiroVedl 
•a  support  to  nim  in  the  hour  of  trial,  by  supplying  hkn  witk 
If  ritteu  promises  on  which  his  eye  might  rest,  iand  whibh,  acooicd- 
iBg  to  a  more  sane  faith,  he  would  not  have  considered  dqnendlient 
for  their  efficacy  on  the  vividness  or  dullness  of  his  feelnijgafr- 
above  all,  he  would  have  escaped  those  unfounded  hopei  and 
fears  which  so  bitterly  aggravated  his  physical  sufferings,  §uh 
.posing  he  had  gained  only  this  last  advantage,  we  have  iu}  wjm 
that  the  state  of  his  mind  would  have  been  rendei:ed  infinitf^ J^ 
miserable  than  it  was,  surrounded  by  the  {lorrors  of  auperilitJiQn. 
It  is  no  slight  alleviation  of  despondency  to  have  got  rid  of  every 
.diing  but  the  physical  evil — to  be  convinced  that  our  sudtteriag  is 
altogether  a  bodily  ailment,  for  which  patience  and  compoaiire.,of 
mind  are  amongst  the  best  remedies,  instead  of  irritating  3he 
disease  by  considering  it  a  proof  of  moral  reprobation.  Weipeak 
from  experience  and  observation,  to  the  fact  of  such  a  cdnrictian 
bein|  possible,  and  being  a  great  alleviation  under  deep  depietdkm 
of  mmd.  In  Cowper's  case,  the  heavy  anxiety  of  nervous  disease 
was  deepened  into  a  religious  horror  by  his  peculiar  opiniona,  and 
we  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  assertmg'  that  much  of  )iia 
gloom  may  be  attributed  to  those  opinions. 

What  are  called  serious,  or  evangelical  views,  were  as,iiii^ 
vourable  to  the  happiness  of  Cowper  in  some  of  their  iavoutfte 
-precepts  of  duty^  as  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  peculiarly,  b^ 
•iohg  to  them.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  observe,  tlMit^ 
with  all  his  restless  vehemence  of  imagination,  his  afiections  were 
singularly  tender,  and  his  temper  mild  and  sociable.  By  dus 
happy  compensation,  as  Paley  would  have  called  it,  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life  were  to  his  troubled  spirit  what  the  harp- 
ings  of  David  were  to  the  darker  hour  of  Saul.  A  delicacy  pf 
taste,  blended  with  this  gentleness  of  disposition,  which,  united 
to  less  manliness  of  character,  might  have  degenerated  into  faati- 
.diousness,  caused  him  to  find  an  influence  at  once  soothuigiabd 
.animating  in  the  society  of  women  of  polished  manners  and  culti- 
vated minds.  Indeed  the  perfect  gracefulness,  the  inimitable 
toumure  of  expression  with  ^ which  he  speaks  of  and  to  his  femlile 
friends,  whilst  it  shows  a  harmony  of  mind,  convinces  ua  that  be 

felt 
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felt  tlua  infiuence.  VVe  are,  tberefure,  not  surprised  at  tlie  msuoer 
in  which  he  mentions  the  addition  of  so  pleasing  a  wouiau  at 
I^ady  Hesketh  to  a  circle  which  seldom  consisted  of  more  lively 
pCTsons  than  himself  and  Mrs.  Unwio. 

'  I  feci  m)T(elf  accordingly  well  content  to  say,  witliout  any  enlarge- 
ment on  ibe  subject,  that  an  inquirer  afier  happiness  mighi  irnvel  fur, 
and  not  linil  a  happier  trio,  than  meet  every  day,  eiiheriti  our  parlour, 
or  the  parlour  at  the  Vicarage.  I  uill  nut  Bay  that  mine  is  not  occa- 
sionally somewhat  dashed  with  the  sable  hue  of  those  notions,  concern- 
ing myself  and  my  situation,  that  have  occupied,  or  rather  possessed 
ne  80  long :  but  nn  rhe  other  hand,  I  can  also  affirm,  that  my  Cousiifs 
aflectionate  behaviour  to  us  both,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the 
sprighlliness  of  her  conversation,  relievt;  me  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
presence  of  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

It  might  have  been  expected  from  a  friend,  aware  as  Mr.  New- 
ton was  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  at  once  soothing 
find  animating  Cowper,  that  he  should  rejoice  at  a  circumstance 
so  likely  to  promote  these  objects.  In  what  light  be  saw  the 
matter  may  be  inferred  from  Cowper's  letter  to  him : 

'  Your  lelter  to  Mrs.  Unnin,  concerning  our  conduct  and  the  oftence 
taken  at  it  in  our  neighbourhood,  gave  us  hnlh  a  great  deal  of  concern ; 
and  she  is  still  deeply  iiffected  by  it.  Of  this  ynu  may  assure  yourself, 
that  if  our  friends  in  London  hiive  been  grieved,  they  have  been  misin' 
A>raied ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  bearers  of  intelli- 
gence hence  to  London  are  not  always  very  scrupulous  concerning  the 
I  (ruth  of  their  reports  ;  and  that  if  any  of  our  serious  neighbours  have 
been  astonished,  they  have  been  so  without  the  jmnliest  reiil  occasion. 
Poor  people  are  never  well  employed  even  when  iLey  judge  one  ano- 
ther; but  when  they  undertake  to  scan  the  motivei>  uiid  estimate  the 
behaviour  of  those  whom  Providence  has  exalted  h  litlle  above  iheni, 
Ihey  are  utterly  out  of  iheir  province  and  iheir  deplh.  They  often  see 
lis  gel  into  Lady  Hesketh's  carriage,  and  rather  uncharilubly  suppose 
that  it  always  carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dissipation,  which,  in  lad,  it 
never  does.  We  visit,  indeed,  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  at  Gay- 
hurst;  rarely,  however,  at  Gayhnrst,  in  account  of  the  jireaier  dis- 
tance: more  frequently,  though  not  very  frequently,  al  Weston,  bmh 
because  it  is  nearer,  and  because  our  busiuess  in  ihe  house  that  is 
jnaking  relidy  for  us  otten  calls  ua  that  way.  The  rest  of  our  jnurneys 
,VK  to  Btaujeal  turnpike  and  back  again  ;  or,  pej'UupK,  lu  [lie  ciihtnet- 
maker'sut  Newpi.rt.     As  Olhello  says. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  oBemling 
Hath  this  esleni,  no  more.  ' 
"What  good  we  can  get  or  can  do  in  these  visiis.  it  anoilrer  question  ; 
'  "frhich  Ihey,  I  am  sure,  are  not  at  all  qualjl^ed  to  solve.  Uf  this  we  are 
"both  sure,  that  under  the  guidance  of  Providence  we  haie  Formed  these 
'  connexions ;  that  we  should  have  hurl  the  Christian  cnuse,  ruiher  than 
■  have  served  it  by  a  prudish  abstinence  from  ibcm;  and  ihat  St.  Paul 
"'himHelf,  conducted  lo  them  sa  wr  have  been,  would  have  Found  it  ex- 
1       VOL.  XXX.  NO.  i.ix.  N  pedietit 
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pedletit  to  have  done  «9  we  have  done.  It  n  always  }mponible  to  ooa- 
Jectare,  to  much  purpose,  from  the  beginnings  of  a  providence,  in  what 
it  will  terminate.  If  we  have  neither  received  nor  oommttmcaled  bmj 
spiritual  good  at  present,  while  conversant  with  our  new  acquaintancei 
ii4  least  no  barm  has  befallen  on  either  side ;  and  it  were  too  basardr 
ous  an  assertion  even  for  our  censoriuus  neighbours  to  make,  thaJ^ 
because  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  serve4 
at  present,  therefore  it  never  can  be  in  any  future  intercourse  that  w^ 
may  have  with  them.  In  the  mean  time  1  speak  a  strict  truth*  and  as 
In  the  sight  of  God,  when  I  say  that  we  are  neither  of  us  at  all  moif 
addicted  to  gadding  than  heretofore.  We  both  naturally  love  secluaioB 
from  company,  and  never  go  into  it  without  putting  a  force  upon  oiif 
dispoaition ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  ccmfess,  and  you  will  easily  coO' 
ceive,  that  the  melancholy  incident  to  such  close  confinement  as  we 
have  so  long  endured,  finds  itself  a  little  relieved  by  such  amqsementi 
as  a  society  so  innocent  affords.  You  may  look  roiHid  the  Christiai^ 
world,  and  find  few,  I  believe,  of  our  station,  who  have  so  little  inter^ 
course  as  we  with  the  world  that  is  not  Christian. 

*  We  place  all  the  uneasiness  that  you  have  felt  for  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  account  of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which  you  have  long 
given  us  proof.  But  you  may  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  all  ru- 
mours to  the  contrary,  we  are  exactly  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us 
last  :-*-!,  miserable  on  account  of  God's  departure  from  me,  which  I 
believe  to  be  final ;  and  she,  seeking  his  return  to  me  in  the  p«th  of 
duty,  and  by  continual  prayer.    Yours,  &c.  W.  C/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  81  -<*•$4^ 

What  must  Mr.  Newton  have  written  to  Cowper  wbich  could 
draw  from  him  a  letter  of  such  irritated  and  mortified  feelingi 
This  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bmd 
up,  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed  ;  this  friend,  who  knew  how  feW 
comforts,  and  how  many  miseries  surrounded  Cowper — this  maa 
had  been  torturing  his  sensitive  mind  with  all  the  malicious  and 
low  gossip  of  the  censorious  frequenters  of  the  OIney  love-fea3tfl^ 
and  doubtless  took  occasion  from  them  to  warn  the  pure  fniiMm 
Cowper  against  all  such  iiaisons  datigereuses.  We  trust  that  we 
are  in  little  danger  of  being  thought  to  vindicate  Platonic  attach* 
menta,  when  we  express  our  fullest  indignation  at  such  fanatic 
cruelty.  Cowper  had  before  relinquished  the  friendship  of  m 
amiable  woman,  whose  society  had  often  cheered  him  in  despon- 
dency, to  appease  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  Here  was  a  siiffi^ 
clent  cause  for  a  painful  sacrifice.  But  what  can  be  said  for  th6 
mixed  motive  of  respect  to  such  opinions  as  those  of  the  religious 
coterie  at  Olney,  and  the  mistaken  hope  of  appeasing  the  A^ 
mighty  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  sympathies  ?  It  is  the  car  of 
tiiperatition,  not  of  religion,  which  crushes  luider  its  wheels  the 
kmdly  feelings  of  our  nature. 

Prom.  Vmet,  1.  li. 

In 
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In  the  same  s|>trU  also  must  Mr.  Newton  bsve  ««presaed  Iiu 
disapprobation  of  the  lighter  amusement  which anaes  from  an  oc- 
casional intercourse  with  people  of  the  world,  and  from  which 
Cowper  had  derived  many  imioceatty  liappy  hoiirs,  such  as  he 
describes  in  his  correspoadence  with  Mr.  Hill,  and,  though  niortt 
reservedly,  when  writing  to  Mi-.  Newton. 

'  As  to  you,  I  have  never  seeli  sd  much  of  you  since  I  saw  you  in 
London,  where  you  and  I  have  so  often  made  ourselves  merry  wiib 
vach  other'R  humour,  yet  never  gave  each  other  a  nioinenrs  paJn  hj 
doing  so.' — vol.  t.  p.  i?4. 

*  At  preteDt,  however,  1  have  do  conneclions,  a!  which  cilber  yoti, 
I  trnat,  or  any  wbo  love  me  nnd  w't^U  me  well,  have  occasion  to  conceive 
alarm.  Much  kimineiiS  indeed  }  havp  e.tperieticed  at  ihe  hi^uds  of 
B«vernl,  some  of  ihera  near  relalLons,  others  nut  related  lo  me  at  nil ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  among  them  a.  single  person  from  whom 
I  am  likely  lo  catch  contamiiiution.' — vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Newton  suggested  doubts  and  objections, 
particularly  dangerous  to  a  man  of  the  sensitive  coiiscieuce  and  un- 
coDtrolkd  imagination  of  Cowper,  of  the  innocence  of  his  literary 
employments,  (the  only  judicious,  and  consequently  the  only  effec- 
tive loeans,  wliich  Cowper  ever  took  of  coutending  with  his 
malady,)  and  would  have  had  him  substitute  religious  oue^  for 
them. 

'Ask  poEsibiliiiea  and  ihey  »hall  be  perfurmed,  but  ask  not  hymns 
from  a  man  iaffeiiag  by  despair  as  I  do.  1  could  nut  ting  the  lAird'a 
song  were  it  to  save  my  life,  hunislied  m  i  am,  iwt  lo  a  strange  lao<j, 
but  to  a  remoteness  from  his  preseoce,  in  coinpaiisoa  with  \ylijch  thi; 
distance  from  east  to  west  is  no  distance,  is  vicniilj  and  cohet.' 


I 


e  not,  either 


self  !i. 


mind  ^vhich  I  am  conscious  does  not  beknig  to  me;  least  ofa1I  caii  1 
veiifure  to  use  the  language  of  absolute  resignation,  lesl,  only  counler- 
fcitinei  I  should  for  that  very  reason  tie  taken  Strictly  rft  my  word,  anil 
Imo  all  my  remaining  comfort.' — vol.  ii,  p.  133. 

There  was  one  comfort  which  Cawper's  religious  frieiids 
securely  anticipated  to  him  and  themselves^iluit  he  woiild  at 
least  exhibit,  not  merely  like  Addison,  how  a  cliiistiuri,  but  how  i 
serious  christian,  could  die.  it  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  ihat 
a  converted  man  should  despair  lo  ihe  last.  A  souielliiiig  w-.is  to 
be  wrought,  as  Cowper  expresses  it,  wilhiTi  the  curtains  of  ihc 
dying  man,  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  luirse  were  to  underst;ind. 
"This  was  almost  necessary,  we  believe,  to  establish  the  reality  of 
his  farmer  call.  That  ihe  fears  of  death  are  com  mouldy  ^^s^eUed 
at  the  near  approach  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  ^  hcavily-laaeh  con- 
science, (and  not  excepting  alf,  even  of  such  eases,)  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  we  are  well  aware.     That 
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•Hch  WM  not  the  cat q  whh  Cowper,  lulda  another  and  moat  stiik- 
log  proof  that,  in  him^  physical  despondency,  was  the  least  part  of 
his  sufferings.  » 

*  Death,'  says  Mr.  Greatheed,  ^  which  he  had  for  so  loo^,« 
period  hourly  expected,  seemed  hourly  to  be  apprehended  by  him 
when  it  really  approached.  His  young  friend  and  relative^  con- 
vinced that  he  would  shortly  exchange  a  world  of  infirmity  and 
sorrow^  .for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory>  rc^ 
peatedly  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  with  the  prospect,  and  to 
assure  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited  him.  Still  he  refused 
iQibe  comforted :  "  Oh  spare  me !  spare  n;e !  you  know,  you  kwom 
it  to  be  false/'  was  his  only  reply ;  with  the  same  invincible 
despair  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  prey.' 

.  Had  the  calm  which  spoke  peace  to  the  death-bed  of  Addison 
and  Johnson  been  possible  to  the  agonized  mind  of  Cbwpei^ 
we  should  have  had  a  few  minutes  of  tranquillity,  perhaps  91 
religious  aspiration,  brought  forward  triumphantly  as  a  proof  of 
j^e  blessed  consequences  of  those  opinions  which  we  have  shown 
to  have  embittered  his  life.  Even  this  weak  support  would  have 
been  valuable  to  a  weak  cause,  but  it  was  denied. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  condemn  us  for  having  dwelt  on  so 
painful  a  subject,  the  discussion  of  which  can  produce,  it  maybe 
said,  no  practical  result  But  though  Cowper  is  not  living  to  be- 
nefit by  our  statement,  and  probably  would  pay  little  attenltioD  to 
it  if  he  were,  there  are  and  always  will  be  numbers  exposed  by 
■like  feelings  and  imaginations,  and  the  false  views  of  others,  to 
similar  errors  and  sufferings.  To  such  persons  we  would  address 
a  few  words  of  advice  in  addition  to  the  warnings  which  we  have 
.set  before  them  in  Cowper's  example. 

,.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  beg  them  to  observe,  carefully,  whether 
the  state  of  their  feelings  is  not  materially  affected  by  their  bo^j 
health,  and  whether  they  do  not  find  the  former  depressed  in  pi^ 

Eortion  as  the  latter  is  disordered.  If  they  acknowledge  tlus.to 
e  the  case,  we  warn  them  against  the  weakness  of  supposing  the 
,))ealth  of  their  souls  dependant  on  the  state  of  their  bodies; 
)wtii^h  they  in  fact  do,  by  connecting  the  state  of  their  salvation 
f^iik  the  state  of  their  spirits.  They  are  guilty  of  the  absurdil^ 
.  of«  making  the  favour  of  Heaven  depend  on  a  diseased  liver, 'a 
.^^ak  stomach,  or  a  checked  perspiration.     Let  them  go  to  Aber- 


aethy,  and  not  to  the  tabernacle. 
:,Butif, 


in  despite  of  our  admonition,  they  will  go  to  this  latter 
j|||||||,jj|jl|^lhem  at  least  carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  their  .own 
J^^^kness  and  danger.  Let  them  be  aware  that  they  have 
^'IfrgQ^  proportion  of  a  faculty  called  imagination,  which  nas 
;CaMi9M  more  absurdity  aiid  nuseryin.  tlie  world  than  they^arfe 
:\'*v  \ ;  *»  '  ■  aware 
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aware  of.  Let  tliem  read  Mr.  Soulfiey's  Life  of  Wesley  atten- 
tively, and  say  how  many  of  the  worthies  there  recorded  thought 
ihcniseUes  inspired  when  t!iey  were  only  beside  tiiemselves.  If 
they  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  influence  of  the  j>owcr  against 
which  we  are  warning  theni,  let  them  try  the  experiment  of  read- 
ing Mrs.  RadclifTe's  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  alone,  at  one  o'clock 
ill  the  nionilng,  and  by  a  rnshlight,  just  to  convince  themselves 
that  the  imagination  may  be  worked  upon  by  unreal  terrors.  It 
might  not  be  amiss  to  read  Dngald  Stewart's  chapter  ou  that 
faculty.     But  on  this  we  do  not  insist. 

We  would  now  offer  them  a  few  words  of  advice  respecting 
religious  reading  ;  and  in  doing  so  We  drop  all  levity  of  manner. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  observe  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, the  striLing  difference  between  the  dispensations  of  God 
in  the  times  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  in  our  oWn. 
Then  miracles  were  wrought  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  Chris- 
tians, in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  That  object 
being  effected,  miracles  became  rare,  or  ceased  altogether.  \Ve 
must  therefore  be  careful  of  applying  expressions  connected  with 
a  state  of  miraculous  dispensation  to  the  course  of  God's  regtilar 
proridence,  whether  physical  or  mural. — Another  caution  we 
would  have  them  bear  in  mind  when  reading  those  parts  of  the 
scrii)ture8  which  relate  to  humiin  corruption.  Let  them  observe 
that  St.  Paul's  argument  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  that  no 
man  can  claim  forgiveness  or  reward  on  his  own  merits,  because 
every  man  is  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  argument  would 
have  been  as  perfect  had  it  been  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  David,  or  to  the  Romans  in  that  of  Scipio,  as  it  was  then. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  the  picture  of  Jewish  and 
Roman  depravity  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (which  is  an  historical 
fact,  as  we  may  see  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus)  should  resemble 
human  nature  at  all  times.  A  man  is  not  in  greater  or  less  need 
of  a  Saviour  because  he  is  more  or  less  sinful,  (for  whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guil^ 
of  all,)  nor  is  it  necessary,  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  expedient 
if  it  is  not  necessary,  to  represent  human  nature  as  a  maSB  of 
pollution,  in  order  to  make  redemption  the  only  means  of  sal- 
vation.— Again,  sincere  and  deep  grulitude  is  to  be  felt  for  this 
redemption  by  the  free  mercy  of  God;  and  the  best  proof  of  <!>tlr 
feeling  this  gratitude  will  be  a  constant  and  earnest  endeavour  to 
conform  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  to  the  will  of  H'tn  >*jJio 
is  the  object  of  it.  These  are  the  indispensable  f^C(T,'ilWnfc 
sBcritice  of  Christ  is  the  only  means,  of  salvation  ;  and  iii  forniiiTg 
our  estimate  of  these,  we  must  not  only  beware  of  that  partiitl 
view  which  takes  in  devotion  and  overlooks  the  active  dntiei)'  «>f 
,     K  S  christianityi 
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ehristianity ;  but  also  of  the  common  error  respecting  deYOtioili 
which  makes  it  consist,  not  in  a  piety  equally  removed  from  in* 
difference  and  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  passionate  orgasm  of  dieo- 
}>athy;  and  of  the  not  less  common  error  respecting  christiaD 
duty,  which  makes  it  consist,  not  in  self-government,  but  in  the 
mortifications  of  an  ascetic  discipline;  not  in  that  course  of  action 
which  a  merciful  God  has  caused  to  be  the  most  effectual  proof 
bf  faith,  whilst  he  has  appointed  it  the  indispensable  condition  of 
l^ceiving  eternal  blessings,  but  in  a  course  of  suffering  which 
would  purchase  eternal  happiness  by  temporal  misery. 
:  We  are  well  aware  that  in  what  we  have  said  respecting  the 
danger  to  which  sincere  and  well-intentioned,  but  narrow^-mnided 
men  may  expose  their  friends,  by  forcing  upon  them  their  own 
views  or  feelings,  as  essential  to  '  vital  religion,'  little  regard  will 
be  given  to  our  warnings,  if  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  frbm  a 
persuasion  that  their  own  notions  are  extravagant  and  erroneous. 
No  man  is  willing  to  believe  this  of  himself:  but,  in  (act,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should,  in  order  to  perceive  the  unfairness  of  th^ 
If^rocrustean  practice  of  stretching  or  curtailing  every  one  to  fan 
own  standard.  Truth  is,  indeed,  one;  but  the  impressions  and 
sentiments  resulting  from  its  reception  must  ever  be  various  in 
various  minds,  and  some  such  varieties  are  neither  avoidable  nor 
blameable. 

One  word  more  to  the  friends  of  those  whom  we  have  been  ad- 
vising— let  them  beware  of  using  the  slightest  persecution.  Inde- 
pendently of  every  other  objection,  it  will  defeat  its  object.  Gib- 
bon has  well  remarked,  that  persons  of  imagination  are  sllwav;^ 
positive  ;  and  we  need  not  add,  that  to  oppose  a  positive  man  is^ 

! generally,  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion.  But  there  is  a  reason 
or  this  positiveness  in  imaginative  persons  which  Gibbon  has  not 
explained,  and  which,  if  we  are  successful  in  rendering  it  clear, 
will  prove  the  propriety  of  our  second  caution.  The  premises 
from  which  the  imaginative  person  reasons,  perhaps  correctly, 
will  not  be  granted  by  the  unimaginative  person,  and  cahndt 
be  disproved  by  any  argument  that  he  can  use.  For  example 
— a  person  declares  that  he  has  seen  a  ghost,  and  infers  the 
probability  of  various  ghost  stories  from  the  fact.  Your  never 
having  seen  a  ghost  in  no  way  disproves  his  fact ;  nor  do  all  the 
arguments  which  you  can  bring  against  the  probability  of  such  a 
fact,  disprove  it  to  him  who  knows  it,  so  far  as  his  impressions 
CJ^n  be  trusted,  to  be  a  fact.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  reasoning 
from  your  premises  that  you  will  effect  any  thing  in  disproving 
'his.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  being 
■cbtivmced  that  similar  impressions  have  been  fallacious,  beginning 
with  the  mbst  palpably  absurd,  and  ascending  by  degrees  till  you 

♦  arrive 
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arme  at  tlie  level  of  his  own  folly.  Every  person  acquainted  with 
the  pride  of  human  nature  v/'M  believe,  tliat  tbis  course  of  induc- 
tions will  be  attended  to  with  less  prejudice  when  set  forth  by  a 
reasuiiing  book  than  a  dictating  friend,  and  will  therefore  see  the 
necessity  of  our  second  advice. 

If  too  great  excitability  and  power  of  imagination  be  observed 
in  childhood,  much  may  be  done  by  a  sound  discipline  to  restrain 
It-  Let  the  child  be  protected  from  the  sheeted  specti'es  of  servant^, 
and  the  boy  from  ihc  Scbidonis,  and  rattling  curtains  and  palls  of 
romance  vi'riters.  Let  his  first  ideas  of  the  Almighty  be  those  of  a 
God  of  metcy,  who  gives  him  every  blessing — who  offers  himself 
to  childhood  under  the  most  benign  of  characters,  as  tuking  little 
children  in  his  arms,  and  putting  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessing 
tbem>  Let  him  be  taught  to  '  see  Gud  in  storms  and  hear  him  m 
the  wind,'  uotas  the  '  poor  Indian,'  but  by  having  his  mind  tutored 
to  (race  the  regular  courae  of  God's  providence  m  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  natural  science :  and  we  see  no  objection,  and 
little  difficulty,  in  explainiug  to  him  so  much  of  metaphysics  as 
may  enable  him  to  unravel  the  associaliuns  of  darkness  and  the 
churchyard;  to  be  on  his  guurd  against  imagination,  (that  enemy 
in  the  citadel,)  and  not  to  abaudon  liimseif  to  the  impulses  uf  the 
orator  without  suspecting  the  contagion  of  sympathy.  Wilt  our 
uortliern  friends  allow  us  to  recommend,  In  addition  to  the  indue- 
lions  wtlh  which  we  have  supplied  him,  thut  iiis  mind  be  trained 
in  the  school  of  an  acute  and  severe  logic,  (that  logic  which 
they  affect  to  despise  as  they  do  its  inventor,)  Icsl  a  fallacy  in  argu- 
ment may  bind  him  to  some  fanatical  conclusion  which  he  had  not 
been  betrayed  into  by  association,  imagination,  or  sympathy? 

We  have  been  led  into  a  longer  article  than  we  intended.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  either  our  own  or  our  reader's  time  has  been 
wasted,  if  it  prevent  a  single  individual  from  being  seduced  hy 
^  the  weakness  of  his  nature  into  the  absurdities  and  miseries  of 
snperstitlon,  that  most  stiiking  of  all  the  instances  that — corruptio 
i^tim  fit  pessima. 


Ast.  IX.— !(?'£  jidvcnlures  of  Hnjji  Baba  of  Jspali/iti.      )2mo. 

3  vols.  1824. 
'I  ^HE  Adventures  of  Hajjl  Baba,  like  the  Memoirs  of  Anasla- 
'-  sius,  are  intended  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  faithful  and 
easy  sketclies  of  oriental  scenery,  manners,  and  life,  under  the 
agreeable  veil  of  a  fictitious  narrative  j  to  beguile  us  into  fami- 
liarity with  Uie  peculiar  and  expreaijive  features  of  Noctety  in 
countricB  dearest  to  the  imagination ;  and,  rejecthig  all  pretence 
.  of  fgmia)  inslmction,  to  communicate  [he  authentic  but  scattered 


I 
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results  of  travelled  observation  and  experience,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  connected  and  amusing  story. 

So  far  the  two  works,  in  their  plan  and  in  their  design,  are  in 
perfect  accordance.  In  the  theatre  of  action,  in  the  developement 
of  national  characteristics,  in  tone  of  mind  and  colouring  of  senti- 
ment, in  all  the  essentials  of  originality,  they  are  totally  distinct; 
and  the  common  fashion,  into  which  both  writers  have  wrought 
the  materials  of  knowledge  and  fancy,  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  stores,  and  the  quality  of  their  work- 
manship. Considered  only  as  a  tale  abounding  in  detached  situa- 
tions  of  deep  and  fearful  excitement,  delineating  the  storm  of 
passion  and  crime  with  appalling  fidelity,  and  displaying  an  inti- 
mfate  acquaintance  with  the  darkest  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
Anastasius  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  greatest  vigour 
and  power;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  simple  and  quiet  tenor 
of  the  narrative  before  us,  which  can  challenge  competition  with 
those  outbreakings  of  splendid  imagery  and  beautiful  language, 
those  vivid  and  poetical  descriptions  of  nature,  and  that  shrewd 
and  sarcaertic  illustration  of  character,  which  are  frequently  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Mr,  Hope's  composition.  As  a  novel,  there- 
fore, Anastasius,  with  all  its  inequalities,  its  occasional  defects  of 
imperfect  connexion  and  improbability,  of  dullness  and  prolixity, 
must  bear  away  the  palm: — but  here  its  superiority  terminates. 
As  a  map  of  manners,  as  the  effort  of  a  foreigner  to  impregnate 
his  style  of  thought  and  opinion,  his  imagination  and  even  his 
diction,  with  the  singularities  of  oriental  habits  and  mind  and 
expression — in  a  word,  to  clothe  his  ideas  and  language  in  the 
complete  costume  of  the  east— the  Memoirs  of  die  Greek  must 
yield  in  the  perfection  of  dramatic  truth  and  propriety  to  the 
adventures  of  the  pure  Asiatic  before  us. 

We  have  subjected  these  little  volumes,  as  far  as  regards  the 
measure  of  their  agreement  with  eastern  manners  and  characteris- 
tics, to  the  test  of  a  severe  examination,  which  would  have  been 
unfair,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some  degree  invited  by  the  introduc- 
tion prefixed  by  the  author  to  his  work.  After  perusing  his  nar- 
rative, we  turned  over  the  pages  of  several  of  the  tales  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments;  which,  of  all  the  books  that 
have  ever  been  published  on  the  subject,  give,  as  he  remarks,  the 
truest  picture  of  the  orientals,  because  the  collection  is  the  work 
of  one  of  their  own  community ;  and  it  is  really  curious  to  observe 
how  exactly  he  has  identified  the  current  of  the  hero's  fortunes ; 
the  character  of  his  adventures  and  associates ;  the  customs,  feel- 
mgs,  and  opinions  of  his  country,  with  the  examples  of  every  day 
eastern  life  which  may  be  gathered  from  those  singular  chronicles 
ef  Asiatic  manners.     Nor  has  the  hand  of  time  obliterated  a  sin- 
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gle  feature  of  this  resemblance  between  the  paat  and  the  present. 
But  Asia  is  the  only  part  of  the  universe  where  the  form  of  society 
continues  changeless  and  impcrishuble,  amidst  the  revolutions  of 
ages  and  the  ruin  of  empires. 

in  one  respect,  our  autlior's  sketches  differ  esaenlially  from  the 
native  touches  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  The  informa- 
tion on  oriental  cuslonis  which  may  be  gleaned  from  those  ex- 
haustless  stores  of  fiction,  must  be  caught  entirely  from  passing 
allusions  and  references  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  great  Asiatic 
family:  but  such  allusions,  in  Isles  originally  composed  for  the 
vulgar  amusement  of  eastern  listeners,  necessarily  presuppose  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  those  peculiarities  of  society  among 
theoiseives  which,  to  an  European  reader,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  research.  It  follows,  then,  that,  although  those 
romances  of  wild  imagination  and  wondrous  interest,  by  being 
stripped  of  their  endless  repetitions  and  clothed  in  an  European 
garb,  have  been  brought  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  level  of 
our  ideas  and  comprehension,  there  are  yet  many  things  in  them 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  thoroughly  to  understand  who 
has  not  lived  some  time  in  the  east,  and  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  mingling  with  its  inhabitants.  The  improbabilities 
and  eiitravagance  of  the  incidents  in  the  Arabian  Nights  have, 
further,  a  tendency  to  destroy  that  air  of  reality  and  truth  which 
it  is  BO  desirable  to  preserve  in  the  illustration  of  life,  where  the 
design  is  at  once  to  please  the  imagination,  and  inform  the  under- 
standing. It  would  of  course  never  enter  into  the  deliberate 
intention  of  a  genuine  Asiatic  novelist  to  enlighten  the  stranger 
in  (he  traits  of  common  manners  among  his  countrymen  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  didactic  reports  of  a  traveller  must  be  too 
general  in  their  nature,  too  cold  and  feeble  in  their  effect,  to  leave 
very  satisfactory  impressions  on  the  mind. 

The  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  has  certainly  done 
much  to  remove  the  deficiencies  of  these  opposite  sources  of 
knowledge.  He  has  shrouded  the  habiliments  of  the  traveller 
under  an  impenetrable  oriental  disguise,  and  has  very  happily 
contrived  to  connect  such  a  description  as  a  Persian  might  natu- 
rally give  of  his  adventures,  with  explanations  of  customs  which 
aeem  to  drop  from  him  by  accident,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
in  the  course  of  his  story.  The  keeping  of  the  assumed  charac- 
ter appears  to  us  perfect :  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is  exclusively 
oriental,  and  the  turn  of  expression  in  the  numerous  dialogues  so 
appropriate  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  detect  a  thorough  home- 
-bred  Anglicism  in  their  form.  In  other  respects,  the  composition 
is  always  unaffected,  and,  we  must  add,  sometimes  unpardonably 
«are)e»  and  incorrect.    The  work,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  one 
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jybicby  without  bein^  in  any  way  remaiitable  for  great  forM  of  ii^ 
vention,  or  extraordinary  insight  into  human  nature,  could  haxip 
}}een  composed  only  after  long  residence  in  Persia^  and  ^lurevd 
observation  of  the  natives.  The  high  diplomatic  situatiovis  iii 
which  the  author  was  placed,  gave  him  opportunities  that  Earo- 
peans  have  seldom  enjoyed  of  communicatiou  with  all  ranks  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  intelligent  people  of  the  east;  and  perhaps  thiiro 
are  not,  besides  himself,  more  than  two  individuals  in  thia  countiy 
who  could  have  amused  us  with  similar  illustrations  of  Persian 
•life.  Of  the  truth  of  his  portraits,  and  the  genuineness  of  tkfi 
colouring,  we  have  before  us  a  valuable  testimony,  in  the  deda- 
fation  of  one  of  these  accurate  judges,  that  the  book  ia  '  aa  true 
fL  picture  of  Persians,  of  their  manners,  their  conversatioq,  and 
their  character,  as  could  possibly  be  painted ;  and  that  he  felt 
confident  he  could  sit  down  and,  as  it  was  read  to  him,  put  the 
.colloquies  verbatim  into  the  present  idiomatic  language  of  Jreraia^' 

We  shall  not  conduct  our  readers  minutely  through  all  the 
adventures  of  the  Persian,  but,  contenting  ourselves  with  traciilg 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  story,  shall  afterwards  extract  and  group  a  few 
of  its  most  striking  delineations  of  national  manners,  customs  and 
character. — Hajji  Baba  is  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Ispahan ;  and  is 
indebted  for  the  first  of  these  names  (the  pilgrim)  to  the  accidfUit 
of  his  birth  having  taken  place  while  bis  parents  were  performing 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Hosein.  This  designation^  which 
was  given  to  please  his  mother,  who  spoilt  him,  procured  for  hitn 
during  life  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  respect ;  '  because,  in  £ic^ 
that  honoured  title  is  seldom  conferred  on  any  but  those  who 
have  made  the  great  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  Pnh 
phet  at  Mecca.'  He  is  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write  n 
legible  hand  by  a  moUah^  or  priest,  whom  his  father  was  wont  to 
shave  '  for  the  love  of  Allah ;'  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  quits  l)ia 
paternal  roof  to  see  the  world  in  the  suite  of  Osman  Aga,  a  Bi^- 
dad  merchant,  who  was  journeying  with  a  caravan  to  purchaae 
lambskins  at  Meshed  in  Khorassan.  After  reaching  ia  w^tg 
Tehran,  the  modem  capital  of  Persia,  the  caravan  is  attacked  en 
.the  road  between  that  place  and  Meshed  by  a  horde  of  Turcoman 
jobbers,  and  Hajji  and  his  master  are  led  captives  into  the  desert. 

In  this  situation  the  son  of  the  barber  tastes  the  lot  of  slaveigr 
in  all  its  bitterness,  until  his  dexterity  in  his  paternal  vocatidw 
sains  for  him  some  degree  of  favour  from  the  Tartar  chief;  who, 
.having  been  accustomed  to  have  his  hair  dipped  with  the  pawMS 
instrument  which  sheafed  his  sheep,  and  who  knew  of  no  greater 
luxury  than  that  of  being  mutilated  by  some  country  barber,  6|t 
jlimself  in  paradise  under  his  hands.  Though  still  narrow^ 
watche^  our  hero  resolves  to  use  the  liberty^  which  the  confi- 
dence 
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deuce  repose<l  in  him  oiiglit  afford,  to  run  awny  on  the  ver3r  flrst 
favourable  opportunity ;  and,  in  the  mean  tiine»  he  exercises  his 
ingenuity  in  rescuing  from  the  liande  ai  the  Turcoinsns,  the  tur- 
ban into  which  his  olil  miiater,  Osmnti,  had  sewn  his  money,  and 
displays  his  dishoneaty  in  appropriating  to  himtielf  the  ducats 
which  its  lining  contained.  We  notice  this  tratt  in  eliicidattoD, 
once  for  all,  of  his  character  ;  for  our  friend  Ha^i  is  not  the  most 
flcnipukous  of  mortals,  and  appears,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  to 
give  a  wondrous  latitude  to  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet  of 
idam,  that  '  the  hand  shall  not  be  cut  olF  for  stealing  dates,  palm 
/fnitB,  or  victuals:'  simply  substi tilting,  in  his  application  of  the 
lenient  precept,  the  means  of  purchasing  these  creature  comforts 
forthe  things  themselves.  The  character  of  the  adventurer  is,  in- 
«teedt  altogether  exceedingly  well  devised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Volumes.  Notwithstanding  the  confession  of  the  author,  that  he 
baa  '  worked  upon  the  plan  of  that  excellent  picture  of  Europeati 
Jife,  Gil  Bias,'  we  do  not  think  that  his  pencil  exhibits  any  great 
portion  of  the  vigour  and  tact  which  struck  off  an  accomplished 
Freucb  rogue  in  a  Spanish  doublet.  But  he  has  adroitly  ascribed 
Xo  his  vagabond  hero  a  mixture,  which  is  often  found  in  the  same 
mind,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  fraud  and  good  nature,  temerity 
smd  cowardice;  a  carelessness  of  riglit  and  wrong,  without  cold 
blooded  systematic  depravity ;  an  absence  of  all  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, without  positive  malignity  of  heart.  Hajji  is  the  scoundrel 
of  real  life,  not  the  remorseless  and  unnatural  villain  of  romance. 
The  creature  of  circumstances,  the  shifting  hues  of  his  character 
Jiarmonize  admirably  with  the  various  colouring  of  his  fortunes, 
and  increase  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
is  depicted. 

'  Before  Uajji  Baba  can  escape  from  the  Turcomans,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  accompany  them  in  a  secret  and  predatory  expedition 
against  his  native  city,  and  to  act  as  iheir  guide  to  the  plunder  of 
the  caravanserai  of  Ispaiian.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
.occasion,  is  the  court  poet,  who  had  slopt  at  the  caravanserai  on 
hie  journey  to  the  capital;  and  the  adventurer  forms  an  acquaint' 
sncewith  him,  which  he  afterwards  6nds  productive  of  advantage. 
Worn  out  with  expectation,  Hajji,  to  effect  his  liberation  from  [he 
Turcomans,  suffers  himself,  as  a  last  resource,  to  be  taken  pri- 
Boner  by  the  escort  of  one  of  the  sous  of  the  Shah,  who  is  cross- 
.ing  the  desert  to  his  government  of  Meshed.  He  is  plundered  of 
)na  old  master's  ducats,  beaten  where  he  looked  for  protection, 
,and  obliged,  on  his  arrival  at  Meshed,  to  turn  saka,  or  water-car- 
rier. A  sprain  which  he  receives  in  his  back  compels  him  to  for- 
take  this  labour;  and  his  next  transformation  is  into  nn  itinerant 
vender  of  smoke.     But  his  frauds  in  adulterating  bis  tobucco  are 
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detected  by  the  mokte$ib  of  Meshed — ^tfce  officer  whose  duty  itk 
in  Persia  to  perambulate  the  streets,  and  examine  wei^hts^mea* 
anresy  and  the  quality  of  provisions, — ^and  poor  Hajji  mcurs  the 
bastinado.  This  taste  of  correction  sickens  him  of  snioke-selliuj^ 
and  of  Meshed ;  and  his  next  profession  is  that  of  a  wapderibg 
dervish,  into  the  mysteries  of  which  he  had  been  initiated  by 
some  of  his  associates  of  the  order.  After  a  series  of  advenlures 
savouring  more  or  less  of  knavery,  Hajji  reaches  Tehran,  where 
he  quits  the  garb  of  a  dervish,  and  is  recommended  by  his  M 
friend  the  court  poet,  on  his  return  from  captivity,  to  Mittt 
Ahmak,  the  Shah's  Hakim  Bashi,  or  chief  physician,  who  takei 
him  into  his  service. 

His  adventures  in  this  situation  constitute,  we  think,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  tale.  The  intrigues  of  Mirza.AboiakCo 
destroy  the  influence  which  the  physician  of  a  *  Frank  ambasaadanf 
was  acquiring  over  the  Shah;  the  description  of  the  Hakftn 
Bashi's  family ;  the  politics  of  his  household ;  the  ceremonials 
a  visit  with  which  the  monarch  honours  and  half  ruins  his  doctor; 
and  the  story  of  an  amour  between  Hajji  and  the  fair  Zeenab^ 
one  of  the  slaves  of  his  master's  harem,  are  all  points  of  curiosity, 
humour,  or  graver  interest.  The  result  of  this  last  affair  forms 
the  only  tragical  incident  in  the  tale ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  cei^ 
tainly  wrought  with  considerable  power.  During  the  visit  of  llle 
Shah  to  the  harem  of  the  doctor — for  it  seems  that  the  easterii 
sanctity  of  such  a  retreat  is,  in  Persia,  no  protection  against  the 
royal  intrusion — 2^enab  has  the  misfortune  to  attract  Uie  nolke 
of  the  monarch,  and  is  presented  to  him  by  the  physician  as  ap 
acceptable  offering.  The  previous  frailty  of  the  unhappy  gill 
with  Hajji  betrays  itself  by  its  consequences  after  she. has  eotaiad 
the  royal  palace;  she  is  put  to  death  by  the  command  of < the 
enraged  Shah ;  and  her  lover,  who  has  meanwhile  obtained  a  pbce 
in  the  mounted  guard  of  *  the  chief  executioner,'  is  a  witness  of 
her  fate.     But  we  must  give  this  passage  as  it  stands :  :   ^ 

'  While  in  the  middle  of  our  conversation,  one  of  the  Shah's  eunuchs 
came  up  to  me,  and  said  that  his  chief  had  been  ordered  to  see  that  the 
sub-lieutenant  to  the  chief  executioner,  with  five  men,  were  in  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  harem,  at  the  bp|ir 
of  midnight;  and  that  they  were  to  bring  ^  taboot,  or  hand-bier,  with 
them,  to  bear  away  a  corpse  for  interment.  .  . 

'  All  I  could  say  in  answer  was  "  be  cheshnC'  (by  my  eyes);  and  lucky 
was  it  for  me  that  he  quitted  me  immediately,  that  Mirza  Ahmak  had 
also  left  me,  and  that  it  was  dusk,  or  else  the  fear  and  anguish  whidi 
overwhelmed  me  upon  hearing  this  message  must  have  betrayed  me.  A 
cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  my  body,  my  eyes  swam,  my  knees  knocked 
under  m6,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  fallen  into  a  swoon,  if  the  counter 
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'  "  What,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  death,  must  I  be  her  executioner  toof  roust  1  be  the  grave- 
rfigger  to  my  own  child  I  must  I  be  the  ill-faied  he  who  is  to  stretch 
her  cold  limbs  in  the  grave,  and  send  my  own  life's  bluod  back  again  to 
its  mother  earth  f  Why  am  I  called  upon  to  do  this,  oh  cruel,  most 
cruel  destiny?  Cannot  I  fly  from  the  horrid  scene?  Cannot  I  rather 
Tun  a  dagger  into  my  heart  ?  But  no,  'tis  plain  my  fate  is  ordained, 
sealed,  Jixed!  and  in  vain  1  struggle, — I  must  fulfil  the  task  appointed 
for  Die  1  0  world,  world  !  what  an  thou,  and  bow  much  more  wouldst 
thou  be  known,  if  each  man  was  to  lift  up  the  veil  that  hideth  hin  own 
actions,  and  show  himself  as  he  really  is  !" 

*  With  these  feelings,  oppressed  as  if  the  mountain  of  Demawend  and 
all  its  sulphurs  were  on  my  heart,  1  went  about  my  work  doggedly, 
collecting  the  several  men  who  were  to  be  my  colleagues  in  this  bloody 
(ragedyi  who,  heedless  and  unconcerned  at  an  event  of  no  unfrequent 
wceurrence,  were  inditFereni  whether  they  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  a 
■murdered  cnrpse,  or  themselves  the  instruments  of  murder. 

*  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  well  suited  to  the  horrid  scene 
about  to  be  acted.  The  sun,  unusual  in  these  climates,  had  set,  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  the  colour  of  blood  ;  and,  as  the  night  advanced, 
tliey  rolled  on  in  unceasing  thunders  over  ihe  summits  of  ihe  adjacent 
range  of  Albors.  At  sudden  intervals  the  moon  was  seen  through  the 
dense  vapour,  which  covered  her  again  as  suddenly,  and  restored  the 
night  to  its  darkness  and  solemnity.  I  was  seated  lonely  in  the  guard- 
room of  the  palace,  when  1  beard  the  cries  of  the  sentinels  on  the  watch- 
towers,  announcing  midnight,  and  the  voices  of  the  muezzins  from  the 
rnottques,  the  wild  notes  of  whose  chant  floating  on  the  wind,  ran  through 
my  veins  with  the  chilling  creep  of  death,  and  announced  to  me  that  the 
hour  of  murder  was  at  hand  I  They  were  the  harbingers  of  death  to 
the  helpless  woman.  I  started  up, — I  could  not  bear  to  hear  [hem 
more, — I  rushed  on  in  desperate  haste,  and  as  I  came  to  the  appointed 
ffot,  I  found  my  live  companions  already  arrived,  silting  unconcerned 
on  aiid  about  the  coiJiii  that  was  lo  carry  my  Zeenab  to  her  eternal 
mansion.  The  only  word  which  I  bad  power  to  say  to  them  was 
4'  Shuudf"  Is  it  done?  to  which  they  answered,  "  Ne  shoud,"  it  is  not 
done.  To  which  ensued  an  awful  silence.  I  had  hoped  that  all  was 
over,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  every  other  horror,  excepting  that 
■4}f  conducting  the  melancholy  procession  to  the  place  of  burial ;  but  no, 
'Ibe  deed  was  still  to  be  done,  and  I  could  not  retreat. 

'  *  On  the  confines  of  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  women  in  the 
Shah's  palace  stands  a  high  octagonal  tower,  some  thirty  gez  in  height, 
seen  conspicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
chamber,  in  ivhich  be  frequently  reposes  and  takes  the  air.  It  is  sur- 
munded  fay  unappropriated  ground,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the  harem 
is  close  to  its  base.  On  the  top  of  all  is  a  terrace  (a  spot,  ah  !  never 
by  me  to  be  forgotten!)  and  it  was  to  this  that  our  whole  attention  was 
now  rivetled.     1  had  scarcely  arrived,  when,  looking  up,  we  saw  three 

figures, 
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tf^reSy  two  men  and  a  female,  whose  ionm  were  lifted  wprbfnn  eocm? 
sional  gleam  of  moonshine,  that  shone  in  a  wild  and  uncertain  nuuiirar 
upon  them.  They  seemed  to  drag  their  victim  betwceDtheuTwith 
much  violence,  whilst  she  was  seen  in  attitudes  of  supplication,  on  het 
knees,  with  her  hands  extended,  and  in  all  the  agony  of  the  deepest  det- 
peration.  When  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  tower  her  thriekf  weve 
audible,  but  so  wild,  so  varied  by  the  blasts  of  wind  that  blew  roQMl 
the  building,  that  they  appeared  to  me  like  the  sounds  of  laagUog 
madness. 

^  We  all  kept  a  dead  and  breathless  silence:  even  my  five  mffiam 
seemed  moved — I  was  transfixed  like  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay,  and- if  I  aal 
asked  what  my  sensations  were  at  the  time,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  de^ 
scribe  them, — I  was  totally  inanimate,  and  still  I  knew  what  was  ^ng 
on.    At  length,  one  loud,  shrill,  and  searching  scream  of  the  blttefest 
woe  was  heard,  which  was  suddenly  lost  in  an  interval  of  the  mcrt 
frightful  silence.     A  heavy  fall,  which  immediately  succeeded,  told'iu 
that  all  was  over.     I  was  then  roused,  and  with  my  head  confusedy  iMlIf 
crazed  and  half  conscious,  I  immediately  rushed  to  the  spot,  where  n^ 
Zeenab  lay  struggling,  a  mangled  and  mutilated  corpse.     She  stiH* 
breathed,  but  the  convulsions  of  death  were  upon  her,  and  her  Kps 
moved  as  if  she  would  speak,  although  the  blood  was  fast  flowing  fnm 
her  mouth.     I  could  not  catch  a  word,  although  she  uttered  sounds  that 
seemed  like  words.     I  thought  she  said,  "  My  child !  my  child  Y*  b«t 
perhaps  it  was  an*illusion  of  my  brain.     I  hung  over  her  in  tbede^NMt 
despair,  and  having  lost  all  sense  of  prudence  and  of  self  preaervEtiob^ 
I  acted  so  much  up  to  my  own  feelings,  that  if  the  men  around  she  l^id 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  my  real  situation,  nothing  cotild  have  sAved  nit 
from  destruction.    I  even  carried  my  phrensy  so  far  as  to  steep  my  hasdL . 
kerchief  in  her  blood,  saying  to  myself,  "  this,  at  least,  shall  never  part 
from  me  !*'  I  came  to  myself,  however,  upon  hearing  the  shrill  nfd 
dsemon-like  voice  of  one  of  her  murderers  from  the  tower's  heigbt^ory^ 
ing  out — "  Is  she  dead  ?*'    "  Ay,  as  a  stone,"  answered  one  of  Wtf 
ruffians.    "  Carry  her  away,  then,"  said  the  voice.   "  To  hell  yourself 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  another  ruffian;  upon  which  my  men  lifted 
the  dead  body  into  the  taboot,  placed  it  upon  their  shoulder,  and 
wall^ed  off  with  it  to  the  burial-ground  without  the  city,  where  they 
found  a  grave  ready  dug  to  receive  it.     I  walked  mechanically  afttft 
them,  absorbed  in  most  melancholy  thoughts,  and  when  we  had  anrivcMl 
at  the  burial-place,  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  gravestone,  scarcely  consciods 
of  what  was  going  on.     I  watched  the  operations  of  the  Nasackchies 
with  a  sort  of  unmeaning  stare;  saw  them  place  the  dead  body  in  iht 
earth ;  then  shovel  the  mould  over  it ;  then  place  two  stones,  one  fkt  the 
feet  and  the  other  at  the  head.     When  they  had  finished,  they  came 
up  to  me  and  said  "  that  all  was  done :''  to  which  I  answered,  *' go  home, 
I  will  follow.*'    They  left  me  seated  on  the  grave,  and  retained  to  die 
town. 

*  The  night  continued  dark,  and  distant  thunders  still  echoed  thnyugh 
the  mountains.     No  other  sound  was  heard,  save  now  and  theti-  the 
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infAnl-like  ctiet  of  the  jacknil,  that  now  in  packs,  and  then  by  two  or 
Ihren  at  the  lime,  kept  pronling  round  the  mBnaong  of  the  dead. 

'  The  longer  I  remained  near  the  grave,  the  less  I  felt  inclined  to 
retom  lo  my  home,  and  to  my  horrid  employment  of  executioner.  I 
loathed  my  existence,  and  longed  to  be  so  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
from  all  dealing  with  those  uf  high  authority  in  it,  that  the  only  scheme 
which  I  could  relish  was  ihat  of  becoming  a  rea)  Dervish,  and  passing 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  penitence  and  privations.  Besides,  the  fear  of 
having  disclose cf,  both  by  my  words  and  aclions,  how  much  I  was  involved 
in  the  fate  of  the  deceased,  came  across  my  mind,  and  added  to  my  re- 
pngnanee  of  returning." — vol.  ii.  pp.  295-,  303. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  flies  from  Tehran,  finds 
himself  suspected  and  pursued  as  tlie  paramour  of  the  poor  victim, 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Kom — tbe  tomb  of  Fafimeh— ^ 
a  spot  of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  Persians,  who,  we  need  not 
remind  the  reader,  differ  from  the  standard  of  Mahommedan  ortho- 
doxy in  the  almost  divine  honours  wliich  they  pay  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prophet  and  her  husband  A!i.  Remaining  in  the  security 
of  this  retreat  until  he  contrives  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Shah, 
Hajji  recovers  his  spirits,  and  gets  into  high  odour  with  the  priest- 
hood of  the  place  by  his  hyi>ocrisy.  He  then  quits  the  sanctuary 
and  determines  to  revisit  his  native  city.  On  his  arrival  at  Ispa- 
han he  finds  his  father  on  his  deathbed,  and  his  mother  preparing 
to  defraud  him  of  his  inheritance  which  the  savings  of  the  barber 
had  swollen  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  scene  which  follows, 
of  the  old  man's  death  and  funeral,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
days  of  mourning  for  him,  and  the  employment  of  a  diviner  to 
discover  where  his  money  was  concealed,  bears  the  indubitable 
stamp  and  peculiar  colouring  of  Asiatic  manners. 

Haj^i,  with  the  portion  of  his  father's  earnings  which  he  succeeds 
in  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  his  surviving  parent,  quits  Ispahai^, 
ud  Wc  must  hasten  over  the  sequel  of  his  adventures.  We  lind 
him  BticcesEavely  scribe  to  a  celebrated  man  of  the  law;  ignomini- 
ousiy  expelled  from  Tehran  with  his  master  for  raising  a  fanatical 
sedition  against  the  Christians;  compelled,  that  he  may  not  be 
accused  of  murder,  to  personate  the  chief  priest  of  Persia  whom 
he  discovers  dead  in  the  public  bath ;  and  shining  in  turn  as  thief, 
vagabond,  and  travelling  merchant.  In  this  last  capacity  he  visits 
Constantinople,  passes  himself  on  the  young  widow  of  a  Turkish 
emir  for  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  and  becomes  her  husband.  He  is 
completely  successful  in  his  work  of  imposture,  until  vani^  leads 
Unt  to  display  his  new  grandeur  among  his  countrymen  at  their 
kizaar,  when  he  is  betrayed  by  their  envy,  detected,  and  disgraced. 
In  his  first  moment  of  confusion  his  wife's  relatives  frighten  him 
into  signing  a  deed  of  divorce.     Upon  reflection,  however,  he  re- 
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peots  oF  faavbg  be<te  inthuiihted' into  the  i«ffWict«ikitf  Hif:  hu 
bride,  and  resolves  to  seek  redress  for  the  cc»dact  of  her 
tives,  through  the  interference  of  the  ambassador  of  Us  iom 
who  had  recently  arrived  on  a  mission  to  the  Sublime  Pm^.  0. 
demands  an  audience  of  the  envoy,  relates  the  story  of  bif  ^^fr^ 
hunting  and  its  punishment,  and  charms  his  volatile  ciH^|i^l 
•with  the  ingenuity  of  his  deception  upon  the  Turbu  ^tke  MlJ  ^ 
aadcH-  declines  interference,  but  takes  him  into  his  serviee ;  dims 
Mm  back  to  Persia ;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  prosper^  ^^ 
adventurer  is  uninterrupted.  He  rises  rapidly  into  finvour  ai>t9ie 
court  of  Persia,  becomes  useful  to  the  grand  viaer  in  vaiiooa-^- 
trigues,  and  appears  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  misfortofie,  ^afilxi 
the  tale  abruptly  terminates  with  his  arrival  at  his  native  f^ffit 
Ispahan,  no  longer  Hajji  the  son  of  the  barber,  but  Mir^'^Hapi 
Baba^  the  deputy  of  the  king  of  kings. 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  tde,  but  it  may  serve  to  explain 
our  remark  that  its  vicissitudes,  without  possessing  any  very  «p- 
chaining  interest,  are  sufficiently  calculated  for  those  illustratidfss 
of  Persian  life  with  which  the  volumes  are  filled.  A  fund  of 
curious  information  on  the  domestic  manners  of  the  country  mif^t 
be  gathered  from  almost  every  chapter,  but  we  have  only  spaee 
to  notice  a  few  sketches  at  random.  The  amour  of  Hajji  wbd 
Zeenab  introduces  the  bachelor,  and  with  him  his  readers,  into  tbe 

mysteries  of  his  master's  harem. 

■  %. 

*  Having  never  seen  more  of  the  interior  of  an  anderiia  thfA  what  I 
recollected  as  a  boy  in  my  own  family,  I  became  surprised,  and  mj  cu- 
riosity was  greatly  excited  in  proportion  as  tbe  fair  Zeenab  procee4€d 
in  her  narrative  of  the  history  of  her  life  in  the  doctor's  house.  ** yte 
axe  ^ve  in  the  harem,  besides  our  mistress/'  said  she:  *^  there  is  Shireept 
the  Georgian  slave ;  then  Niir  Jehan,  the  Ethiopian  slave  girl ;  Fatmli, 
the  cook ;  and  old  Leilah,  the  duenna.  My  situation  is  that  of  IuumI- 
maiid  to  the  kkanum^  so  my  mistress  is  called :  I  attend  her  pipe,  IbiUMi 
her  her  coffee,  bring  in  the  meals,  go  with  her  to  the  bath,  dren  aod 
undress  her,  make  her  clothes,  spread,  sift,  and  pound  tobacco,  Md 
stand  befome  her.  Shireen,  the  Georgian,  is  the  sandukdoTy  or  hoqf^ 
keeper ;  she  has  the  care  of  the  ciotbes  of  both  my  master  and  mi^treis, 
and  indeed  of  the  ciotbes  of  all  the  house;  she  superintends  the  expenws, 
lays  in  the  corn  for  the  house,  as  well  as  all  the  other  provisions^  we 
takes  charge  of  all  the  porcelain,  the  silver,  and  othier  ware;  and/  jn 
short,  has  tbe  care  of  whatever  is  either  precious  or  of  consequence  In 
the  &mily.  Niir  Jehan,  the  black  slave,  acts  as  ferash^  or  carpet- 
spreader:  she  does  all  the  dirty  work,  spreads  the  carpets,  sweeps  the 
rooms,  sprinkles  the  water  over  the  courtyard,  helps  the  cook,  carries 
parcels  and  messages,  and,  in  short,  is  at  the  call  of  every  one.  As  for 
old  Leilah,  she  is  a  sort  of  dueiina  over  the  young  slaves;  she  jiJpiii- 
pioyed  in  the  out-of-door  service,,  carries  on  any  little  affair  tb^t^^e 
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khooum  may  liave  wiiii  other  barems,  and  iii  aha  iiuppoted  to  bta  a  spy 
_  npgn  the  actions  of  the  doctor.  Such,  as  we  are,  uur  days  are  paswd 
.  in  peevish  disputes;  whilst,  at  the  same  limc,  lome  two  of  us  aXti  usu-- 
«i)y  leagued  in  strict  friendship,  lo  the  exclusinn  u(  ihe  others.  At  ihi* 
present  iDonient  I  am  at  open  war  with  iht:  Georgian,  who,  some  lime 
o^o,  found  that  her  good  luck  in  life  had  forsaken  her,  and  she  in  con- 
sequence contrived  to  procure  a  talisman  from  a  dervish.  She  hafli  no 
sooner  obtained  it,  than  on  the  very  next  day  the  khanum  presented  liei 
with  a  Dew  jacket;  thisso  excited  my  jealoBsy,  that  I  also  made  interest 
v'vip  the  dervish  to  supply  me  with  a  taHaroan  that  should  secure  me  a 
good  husband.  On  that  very  same  evening  I  saw  you  on  the  terrace. 
Conceive  ray  happiness!  But  ihjs  has  established  a  rivality  between 
myself  and  Shireen,  which  has  emled  in  hatred,  and  we  are  now  mortal 
enemies :  perhaps  we  may  as  snddenly  be  friends  again.  J  am  now  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Nfir  Jehan,  and  at  my  persuasion  she 
reports  to  tlie  khanum  every  story  unfavourable  to  my  rival,  Sooie 
rare  gweeimcats,  with  bahlava  (sweet  cuke)  made  in  the  royal  seraglid, 
were  sent  a  few  days  ago  from  one  of  the  Shah's  ladies,  as  a  present  to 
our  mntteis ;  the  rats  ate  a  great  part  of  ihem,  and  we  gave  out  that 
theGeoiginn  was  the  culprit,  for  which  she  received  several  blows  on  the 
feet,  which  Nfir  Jehan  atlministei'cd.  I  broke  my  mistress's  favourite 
drinking  cup,  Shireen  incurred  the  blame,  and  was  obliged  Co  supply 
another.  I  know  that  she  is  plotting  against  me,  for  she  is  eternally 
closeted  with  Leilah,  who  is  at  present  the  confidante  of  our  mistress.  I 
lake  cart!  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  which  has  passed  thttingh  her 
bands  lo  me,  for  fear  of  poison,  and  she  returns  me  the  same  compliment. 
It  is  not,  that  our  hatred  amounts  to  poison  yet,  but  such  precautions  are 
constantly  in  use  in  all  harems.  We  have  as  yet  only  once  come  to 
blows ;  she  excited  me  to  violent  anger  by  spitting,  and  saying,  "  lahnet 
be  Skfitaa'  curse  be  on  (he  devil !  which  you  know  to  the  Vezeedies  is 
a  gross  insult ;  when  1  fell  upon  her,  calling  her  by  every  wicked  name 
that  I  had  leantt  in  Persian,  and  fastening  upon  her  hair,  of  which  1 
pulled  out  whole  tresses  by  the  roots.  We  were  parted  by  Leilah,  who 
came  in  for  her  share  of  abuse,  and  we  continued  railing  at  each  other 
until  ourihroats  were  quite  dried  up  with  rage  and  exhaustion.  Our 
'violence  has  much  abated  since  this  conllict;  but  her  enmity  ii  un- 
'  diminished,  for  she  continues  to  show  her  spile  against  me  in  every 
manner  she  can  devise.' — vol.  i.  pp.  255 — 259. 

The  absence  of  tLe  khanum  with  lierwoniGn  At  a  funeral,  leaving 
ZeeDab  id  charge  of  her  apartmentSj  affords  Hajji  an  occasion  of 
peDetratiug  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  harem :  the  scene 
la  curiously  and  minutely  painted. 

*  I  first  went  into  the  apartment  of  the  khanum  herself.  It  opentd 
upon  the  garden  by  an  immense  sash-window,  composed  of  stained  glass; 
and  in  the  corner  was  the  accustomed  seal  of  the  lady,  marked  by  a 
thick  fell  carpet,  folded  double,  and  a  large  down  cushion,  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  with  two  tassels  at  the  extremities,  and  veiled  by  a  thin 
outer  covering  of  muslin.  Near  this  »eat  was  a  looking-glass,  prettily 
tOL,  xx\.   NO.  lix.  o  painted, 
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painted,  and  a  box  containing  alltevti  ofcurioiilies^-tlie  0annl.1|a»tty^ 
rium)  for  the  eyes,  mth  its  smaH  instrument  for  applying  it^  toaie 
Chinese  rouge ;  a  pair  of  armlets,  containing  talismans ;  a  toi  xonffek^ 
or  an  ornament  to  hitch  in  the  hair,  and  hang  on  the  forehead ;  a  knU^ 
Bcissars,  and  other  things.  A  guitar  and  a  tambourine  lay  clowot  kawL 
Her  bed,  rolled  up  in  a  distant  comer,  was  enclosed  in  a  lar^  wrapper 
of  blue  and  white  cloth.  Several  pictures,  without  frames,  were  'bmig 
against  the  walls,  and  the  shelf  which  occupied  the  top  of  thciaaom  mt0 
covered  with  dtifetient  sorts  of  glasses,  basins,  &c.-  Inacefraer.wne 
seen  several  bottles  of  Sbiras  wine,  one  of  which,  just  stopped nwilb"* 
flower,  appeared  to  have  been  used  by  the  good  lady  that  vatyinarM^; 
most  likely  in  order  to  keep  up  her  spirits  during  the  melanobo^cofQ- 
inony  she  was  about  to  attend.  ::  .•:}•  u;- 

'  '*  So,"  said  I  to  myself,  ^  the  prophet  is  not  much  heeded  iathss 
house.  I  shall  know  another  time  how  to  appreciate  a  sanctified-Mi 
mortified  look.  Our  doctor,  who  calls  himself  a  staunch  mussuintfi, 
I  see  makes  up  for  his  large  potations  of  cold  water  and  sherbet  abroad, 
by  his  good  stock  of  wine  at  home."  •  .  •>:  « 

* "  By  the  time  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity  here,  and  had  inspected 
the  other  rooms,  which  belonged  to  the  servants,  Zeenab  had  preiiaced 
our  breakfast,  which  she  placed  before  us  in  the  khanum's  roonw  iWe 
sat  down  next  to  each  other,  and  reposed  upon  the  very  cushion;  of 
which  I  have  just  given  the  description.  Nothing  could  be  morodali- 
cious  than  the  meal  which  she  had  prepared ;  there  was  a  disb  of  lice, 
white  as  snow,  and  near  it  a  plate  of  roast  meat^  cut  into  siball  bits, 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  flap  of  bread ;  then  a  beautiful  Ispahan  jaJBlon, 
in  long  slices ;  some  pears  and  apricots ;  an  omelette  warmed  finro;a 
preceding  meal ;  cheese,  onions,  and  leeks;  a  basin  of  sour  curds,  and 
two  different  sorts  of  sherbet ;  added  to  this,  we  had  some  deltciovs 
sweetmeats,  and  a  basin  full  of  new  honey." 

'  *'  Uow^  in  the  name  of  your  mother,"  exclaimed  I^  as  I  pulled  up 
my  whiskers,  and  surveyed  the  good  things  before  me,  *'  how  have  you 
managed  to  collect  all  this  so  soon?  This  is  a  breakfast  fit.for  Ijie 
Shah/"— vol.  i.  pp.  266—269.  .  .     ...  j 

Dervishes  are  promineilt  actors  in  the  varied  series  of  Hagi's 
adventuresi  as  they  doubtless  always  are  in  the  lower  riahks  of 
Persian  society.  A  more  abandoned  brood  of  impostors!  v^is 
never  hatched  by  any  false  religion^  if  we  niay  judge  troia 
die  testimony  of  the  well  informed  writer  before  us ;  but,  with 
all  our  conviction  of  his  fidelity,  his  report  would  be  almost 
incredible,  if  their  barefaced  fraud  and  successful  practices  up6n 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  were  not  exposed  by  every  eastern 
traveller.     We  shall  give  one  of  his  portraits. 

*  Dervish  Sefer  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  as* 
pect.  He  had  a  large  aquiline  nose,  piercing  black  eyes,  n  thkk  beaird, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  jet  black  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders.  His 
conical  cap  was  embroidered  all  over  with  sentences  froih  thei-Koran, 
and  holy  invocations;  the  skin  of  a  red  deer  was  fastened  loosely  upon 

his 


hU  hack,  will)  the  hairy  sidd  rtutwariis  %  he  bore  in  hao<l  a  long  steel 
staff,  which  he  generally  carrietl  on  his  shoulder,  and  intbeuihera 
calabash,  suspended  by  three  chains,  which  he  ustended  whenever  he 
deigned  to  ask  the  charity  of  passengers.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  large 
tt^te  clasps,  from  which  hung  a  quantity  of  heavy  wooden  beads ;  and 
as  bo  swDDg  hiuiself  along  ihruugh  the  sti'eeta  and  bazars,  there  was  s» 
tnuch'of  wildoess  and  solicitude  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  thai  tge 
did  nntiatk  toinajjire  a  certain  awe  in  all  beholden.  This,  lalierwards 
Itnined,  was  put  on  lo  suit  the  character  which  he  had  adopted;  for 
when  he  smnktd  my  pipes,  if  no  one  chanced  to  be  present,  he  was  Ihe 
most  natural  and  unreserveil  of  beings.  Our  acquaintance  soon  im- 
proved  into  intimacy,  and  at  length  hn  introduced  me  into  a  small  circle 
of  dervishes,  men  of  his  own  turn  and  profession,  with  whoni  be  lived 
almost  exclusively,  and  I  was  invited  to  frequent  their  meetings.  It  is 
(me  that  this  did  not  suit  my  view.t  in  ihe  smoking  line,  for  they  toge- 
gether  consumed  more  of  my  good  tobacco  than  did  the  rest  of  my 
other  customers  put  together ;  but  their  society  was  so  agreeable,  that 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

'  Dervish  Sefer,  one  evening  when  we  had  smoked  more  than  usual, 
said  to  me,  "  Hajji  Gaba,  you  are  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  sellt^r  of 
smoke  all  your  hie; — why  do  you  not  turn  dervish,  like  us?  Wb  hold 
laen's  beards  as  cheap  as  dirt;  and  although  our  existence  is  precarious, 
yet  it  is  one  of  great  variety,  as  well  as  of  great  idleness.  We  took 
upon  mankind  as  fair  game — we  live  upon  their  weakness  and  credulity ; 
and,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  think  you  would  do  honour  to  our 
profession,  and  in  time  become  as  celebrated  as  even  the  famous  sheikh 
Saudi  himself."  This  speech  was  applauded  by  the  other  two,  who 
pressed  my  entering  upon  their  profession.  I  was  nothing  toth,  but  I 
pleaded  my  ignorance  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  "  How  is  it  pos- 
sible," said  I,  "  that  a  being  so  ignorant  and  unexperienced  as  I  am,  can 
Ht  once  attain  to  all  the  learning  requisite  for  a  dervish  ?  I  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  'tis  true ;  I  have  gone  through  the  koian,  and  have 
my  Ha&3  and  Saadi  nearly  by  heart;  besides  ivhich,  I  have  read  a  great 
part  of  Ihe  Shah  Nameh  of  FerdQsi,  but  beyond  that  I  am  totally  igno- 
rant." "  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Dervish  Seler,  "  little  do  you  know  of 
denisbes,  and  still  less  of  human  kind.  It  is  not  great  leamhig  that  Is 
required  to  make  a  dervish ;  assurance  is  the  first  ingredient.  With  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  accomplishments  that  you  have  mentioned,  and  with 
only  a  common  share  of  effrontery,  I  promise  you,  that  you  may  com- 
mand not  only  the  purses,  but  even  the  lives  of  your  hearers.  By  im- 
pudence 1  have  been  a  prophet,  by  impudence  1  have  wrought  mira- 
cles, by  impudence  I  have  restored  the  dying  to  health — by  impudence, 
til  short,  1  lead  a  life  of  great  ease,  nnd  am  feared  and  respected  by 
those  who,  like  you,  do  not  know  what  dervishes  are.  If  I  chose  to 
.give  myself  the  trouble,  and  incur  the  risks  which  Mahomed  himself 
did,  1  might  even  now  become  as  great  a  prophet  as  he.  It  would  be 
BS  easy  for  me  to  cut  the  moon  in  two  with  my  fingers,  as  it  was  for  him, 
provided  I  once  made  my  hearers  have  confidence  in  me  ;  and  impu- 
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deoce  will  do  that,  and  more,  if  exerted  in  a  proper  mannen'"  It^yoI^L 
ppilOa— 105.  '         ^  *  ' 

ilTpon  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Per/sia,  the  v^hqle^jteifff 
4^ucy  of  tbe  work  is  to  strengthen  the  impression  wbiph  »^,]l^ 
previously  received  from  pther  sources,  of  the  general  ipdyfeKflj^ 
of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  the  most  uitelligenlt  poc^qo^i^ 
th^m,  to  tbe  creed  of  Mahommed.    The  vulgar  hatr^i>{|)^ 
P^rftians  towards  the  Turks  and  other  Sonniteor  orthodox  Muaviife- 
mansy  wtuch  in  the  time  of  Chardin  was  a  national  chanu^teniftH:^ 
remains  indeed  in  full  force  to  this  day ;  and  tbe  feeling  probntriy 
will  long  survive,  after  the  fanaticism  which  gave  it  birth  has.eao* 
bired.     But  neither  the  great  men  of  the  court,  nor  the  bett^ 
roformed  Persians  in  general,  regard  the  tenets  of  the  estaUifb^ 
faith  with  much  deference;  and  though  in  public  they  qar^^l)} 
observe  the  external  forms  of  their  ritual  law,  they  appear  tpj^/^ 
little  respect  for  its  substance.    Th^y  are  in  the  habit  of  discu^ipg 
the  injunctions  and  dogmas  of  the  koran  with  a  freedom  tha^.iome- 
times  borders  upon  impiety^  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  other 
travellers  have  often  felt  surprise  at  a  license  of  conversatum)  ao 
uncommon  in  other  Mahommedan  countries.    The  tolerant  dtt-i 
position  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Persian  laity  is  a  subject  of 
constant  irritation  with  the  priesthood.     They  rail  at  all  coinma- 
nication  with  heretics  and  infidels^  and  endeavour,  by  a  display  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  to  obtain  an  importance  with  the  tower 
orders  of  the  people,  which  is  denied  to  them  by  tbe  mor^  en- 
lightened classes.    The  mollahs  or  regular  Mahommedan  clergy 
do  not  appear  in  more  favourable  colours  in  the  desoription  of 
Hajji,  than  their  despised  and  wandering  brethren  or  nvaU  the 
dervishes.     This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  account  (toI.  it. 
pp.  378 — 385)  of  an  audience  with  which  the  adventurer,  ond)6r 
one  of  his  various  transformations^  is  honoured  by  the  chief  pii^ it 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Kom^  a  man  of  extraordinary  repuUitiori  for 
wisdom  and  piety.     It  is  curious,  both  because  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  general  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  priestly 
order  of  Persia,  and  as  it  shews  the  author's  command  of  the 
tone  and  phraseology  of  oriental  discourse ;  but  we  have  no  room 
for  it. 

The  unreserved  manner  in  which  the  articles  of  the  Mussulman 
creed  are  openly  attacked  in  Persian  society,  has  sometimes  in- 
spired Christians  of  sanguine  temperament,  with  the  belief  aM 
hope  that  the  cause  of  truth  would  find  ready  converts  in  this 
part  of  the  eastern  world.  In  noticing  this  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion,*  we  ventured  to  express  onr  doubts  of  its  correctness, 

•  Quarterlj  Review,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  449. 
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aDd  to  deduce  titc  complacency  with  wliich  tUe  inquisitive  Persian 
is  ever  williug  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  Christianity,  more 
from  indifference  towards  his  national  faith,  than  from  any  deep 
concern  about  his  spiritual  condition.  Levity  of  soul  and  of 
principle  is  his  promment  cliaracteristic.  Eager  to  gratify  his 
passidn  for  novelty  with  whatever  is  strange  and  animating  to  his 
curiosity;  loving  the  escitement  of  new  ideas;  profuse  of  com- 
pliment and  unmeaning  profession;  gay,  witty,  voluble,  and  in- 
sincere, he  is  completely  the  oriental  Frenchman.  If  we  have 
experienced  disappointment  in  any  part  of  our  author's  del  iDeatjon 
of  the  aatiotial  character,  it  is  that  he  has  scarcely  invested  it 
with  the  volatility  of  spirit  and  acuteness  of  intellect  which  all 
modern  travellers  have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  it.  The  humour  of 
Hajji  Baba  is  sly,  insinuating,  sedate;  the  key  of  his  own  cheer- 
fulness is  seldom  raised  to  an  unison  with  the  true  Persian  vivacity. 
Once  only  has  he  inspired  a  Persian  with  that  fervour  of  spirit 
and  keen  relish  for  the  ridiculous  which  contrast  him  with  the 
grave  and  phlegmatic  Turk.  This  person  is  Mirza  Firouz,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Shah  at  the  Ottoman  court,  to  whom  H^i 
carries  his  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  his  Turkish  wife's  lela- 
tives;  and  the  portrait  of  the  man  is  altogether  so  finished  a  like- 
ness of  the  travelled  and  mercurial  Persian,  that  we  are  persuaded 
the  author  chose  a  particular  individual  to  sit  for  it. 

*  The  ambassador,  by  name  Mirza  Firouz,  was  by  birth  a  Shirasi,  of 
respectable  though  not  of  high  parentage,  excepting  in  the  iiiatanci;  of 
his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  a  former  grand  vizier  of  great  power,  who, 
ill  fact,  had  been  the  means  of  placing  ibe  Shah  upon  his  throne.  The 
mirzu  married  his  cousin,  a  daugliler  of  the  said  vizier ;  ami  this  led  to 
hia  being  employed  in  the  government,  though  he  had  previously  under- 
gone .many  vicissitudes,  which  bad  caused  him  to  travel  into  various 
countries.  This  circumstance,  however,  was  uiic  of  the  reasons  of  his 
being  selected  by  the  Shuh  to  transact  bis  business  at  foreign  courts. 
'^  He  is  a  man  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  mind,"  said  ray  informant: 
"  irascible,  but  easy  lo  soothe,  of  a  lender  and  forgiving  nature,  although 
in  his  first  anger  led  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  He  is  gifted  with  the 
mosloverAvhelniing  powers  of  speech,  which  always  are  sure  to  get  him 
owt  of  the  scrapes  into  which  his  indiscreetuseofihem  very  frequently 
leads  him.  To  his  servants  and  followers  he  is  kind  and  the  cuntmry 
by  turns.  Somettnies  he  permits  them  to  do  and  say  every  thing  which 
thvy  choose,  at  other,  he  keeps  at  a  must  chilling  distance.  But,  en 
the  whole,  be  is  easy  of  access,  of  agreeable  commerce,  of  most  fascU 
Dating  mmmers,  and  of  a  Joyous  and  sociable  nature." 

*  Such  was  the  man  into  whose  presence  1  was  conducted.  He  whs 
sealed  in  a  comer,  after  the  manner  of  Persia;  therefore  1  could  nut 
ascertain  what  bis  height  might  be,  but  his  bust  was  extremely  fine. 
His  head  was  symmetrically  placed  on  his  shoulders,  which  were  blended 
in  an  easy  curve  with  bis  neck ;  whilst  his  tight  dress  helped  lo  give 
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gve^t  breadth  to  his  breait.  ,  Hie  face  ytas  one  of  the  han'qlisbmiBt  I  bad 
ever  seen  amongst  my  cmiutryroen,  his  nose  uquiline,  his  e^e^  UV&eHmA 
sparklini^^  his  teeth  and  mouth  exquisite,  and  his  beard  the  envj^  ot'iAt 
beholders*  Id  short,  as  a  specimen  of  the  country  be  represented."  Aon^ 
could  have  been  better  selected.  ^  .  .  / 1' 

^*  When  we  had  interchanged  our  greetings  as  true  believers,,  ^e' Said 
to  me,^*  Are  yo«  an  Irani  T 

*  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  soplease  you."  .     ',       ' 

*  "  Then  why  in  looks  an  Osmanli  ?*'  said  he.  **  Praise  be  to  Alliahf 
^hat  we  have  a  king  and  a.. country  of  whom  no  one  need  be' aslUme^.*' 

^  ^'  Yes/'  answered  I|  ^*  your  prdunnances  are  truth, and  I  have  Mfcome 
less  than  a  dog,  since  I  have  put  on  the  airs  of  a  Turk.  My  days  Ttave 
been  passed  in  bitterness,  and  my  liver  has  melted  into  wateVy  sibrt't 
biive  entangled  myself  by  a  connexion  with  this  hated  people ;  and  my 
Diily  refuge  is  in  God  and  you."  '  ' .  ' 

■  ^  *^  How  is  this  r  said  he :  "  speak.  Has  a  child  oj  Ispahan'  (tbk 
such  you  are  by  your  accent)  been  taken  in  by  a  Turk  ?  This  i8,w<mr 
derful  indeed !  We  travel  all  this  way  to  make  them  feed  upon  bur 
abomination,  not  to  learn  to  eat  theirs." 

*  I  then  relatied  the  whole  of  my  adventures,  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  end.  As  I  proceeded  he  s^^eroed  wonderfully  interested.  Wheii  I 
got  to  my  marriage  he  became  much  amused,  and  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  settlements  1  had  made  on  my  wife.  The  account  I  gave  of  the 
entertainment,  the  respect  with  which  I  was  treated,  my  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  afforded  him  great  delight ;  and  the  more  I  descanted 
\i^n  the  deception  which  I  had  practised  upon  the  cows  of  Turkis,'  as 
he  called  them,  the  more  interest  he  took  in  my  narrative,  which  he 
constantly  interrupted  by  his  exclamations,  '^  Ay,  well  done,  oh  Ispa^- 
hani !— Oh !  thou  bankrupt! — By  Allah!  you  did  well! — If  I  had  been 
there,  I  could  not  have  done  better,* 

'  But  when  I  informed  him  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  beentervMl 
by  my  envious  countrymen,  of  the  finishing  scene  in  my  own  house^Hsfthe 
screams  of  my  women,  of  the  speeches  of  my  wife's  relations ;  and  wJMen 
I  represented  the  very  words,  look,  and  attitude  with  which  I  made  my 
exit,  far  from  having  produced  the  sympathy  1  expected,  his  mirth  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  thought  the  veins  in  his  forehead  would 
burst ;  and  he  actually  rolled  himself  on  his  sofa  in  the  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

*  *•  But,  may  it  please  you  to  consider,"  said  I,  "  oh  my  Aga  ?  the 
situation  in  which  1  am  now  placed.  Instead  of  the  bed  of  roses  upon 
which  I  slept,  I  have  not  even  a  pillow  whereon  to  lay  my  head.  •  'As 
for  the  horses  and  velvet  which  I  used  to  bestride,  happy  should  I  now 

-be  could  I  claim  even  an  ass  for  my  own.  And  when  I  call  tdtnind 
the  luxuries  in  which  I  revellH,  my  rich  dresses,  my  splendid  bones, 
my  train  of  servants,  my  marble  baths,  my  pipes,  my  cbfiee-cnps;  in 
short,  what  shall  I  say,  my  every  thing  a  man  could  wish  for,  a^  bow 
find  myself  a  beggar ;  conceive  the  bitter  recollections  which  prey  upon 
me,  and  which  excite  any  thing  but  laughter  in  my  breast^  whatever 
yhey  may  do  in  yours." 

•"BHt 
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;,_f^f''^^tth«eTrirks,  those  beavybufialoes  of  Turks,"  roared  he,  suil 
afrean^ing  witH  laughter;  "  praise  be  lo  Alldhl  I  can  see  Uiem  iiov»> 
iTJfk,iSeir  long  beards,  their  great  CHfis,  biuI  iheir  empty  heails,, believ- 
ing all  tiiai  the  shar|)-willed  madman  of  Persia  choMj  to  tell  iheni,  and. 
they  would  have  gone  on  believing,  had  ihey  not  been  undeceived  by 
»  HOiikr  species  «f  madman." 

'  "  But  what  have  I  to  do  in  the  business  ?"  said  he  to  me.  "  I  am 
neither  your  father  nor  your  uncle,  to  interfere  and  make  it  up  with 
yuua  wife's  relations,;  nor  um  I  a  cadf,  or  it  mofri,  whu  can  judge  ihe 
ca»p  between  jou." 

,,,'J^' No,"  answered  I;  "  but  you  are  my  refuge  here,  and  the  reprc- 
^^titflliye  of  God's  vicegerent  upun  earth  ;  and  you  cou  see  justice  done 
fne,'and  not  let  a  poor  unfriended  stranger  be  oppressed," 

^  '  But  would  you  get  back  possession  of  your  wife,"  said  he,  "  and 
stand  a  chatice  of  being  murcferedf-  Of  what  good  would  all  your 
riches  be,  if  the  day  after  re-possessing  them  you  were  found  dead  in 
your  bed?  No,  no;  lend  me  your  ear,  and  hearl;en  to  good  council. 
Throw  off  your  Turkish  clothes,  and  be  a  Persian  again ;  and  when  In 
your  proper  character,  I  will  Iteep  you  in  mind,  and  see  what  may  be 
diiue  for  you.  Your  story  has  interested  me,  your  wit  and  manner  are 
agreeable;  and  believe  me  that  many  better  things  are  to  be  done  in 
Ihe  world  than  to  smoke  n  long  pipe  all  day,  with  no  other  object  in 
life  than  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  to  ride  a  lat  horse,  lii  the 
meanwhile,  take  up  your  quarten  here ;  look  upon  yourself  as  one  of 
my  auile  for  the  presenl,  and  whenever  1  wish  to  be  merry  you  shall 
come  and  relate  your  story  over  again."  ' — vol,  iii.  pp.  299—306. 

Srlirza  Firouz,  however,  is  not  the  only  sketch  from  Persian 
high  lil'ein  these  volumes.  'ITie  monarch,  the  grand  vizier,  the  chief 
executioner,  the  royal  physician,  and  the  court  poet,  are  all  before 
us  in  their  appropriate  costume  of  character.  Indeed,  the  trans- 
acltons  at  the  Persian  court,  which  Hajji  ia  made  to  relate,  and 
particularly  the  whole  account  of  the  English  embassy,  are  among 
the  tttost  entertaining  passages  in  the  book,  and  could  have  been 
composed  only  from  the  observation  ol'  one  who  enjoyed  frequent 
access  lo  the  palace  of  the  Shah .  There  are  two  descriptions 
especially  (vol.  li.  pp.  6?,  75),  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  monarch's 
visit  to  the  doctor,  so  amusing  titat  we  really  regret  we  cannot 
give  them  a  place ;  the  share  of  the  court  poet  in  the  joyous 
occasion;  and  the  dinner  of  the  Shah,  whose  bill  of  fareuill  make 
•aa  alderman's  mouth  water,  and  oblige  the  Almanach  dea  Gour< 
mands  to  hide  its  diminished  head. 

But  we  must  lake  our  leave  of  the  Shah,  of  his  poet,  and  of 
H&jji  Baba  himself.  Our  opinion  of  the  latter  may  be  suffi- 
ciently collected  from  what  we  have  said;  and  we  may  sum 
it  up  by  declaring  that,  whether  as  barber,  water-carrier,  smoke- 
seller  or  dervish;  the  servant  of  the  conn  physician,  the  lien- 
tenant  of  Ihe  chief-esieciitioner,  or  the  disciple  of  the  inollahs; 
o  4  the 
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dM.secntary  of  the  ambasSMlor,  the  a^ent  of  the  vizier,  or  the 
deputy  ot  the  Shah  himseif,  lie  is  the  most  tgreeaUe  compMfMt 
through  Persian  manners  and  life  with  wbom  it  has  bithorto  bA* 
OUT  good  fortune  to  jonmey.  "■■ 


Art.  X^The  NavalDry  Rot,  Sfv.  *c.  Sfc.  (The  title  'woold'^ 
»p>^e.)  B;  Joho  mirridge.  ISmo.  pp.  1S6.  1824.  ^'' 
"IJI^E  really  were  vain  enough  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  had 
' '^'  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  clamour  raised  by  a  s«t 
of  interested  projectors,  on  account  of  that  Lernsean  pest  to 
which  has  been  given,  it  is  not  easy  to  lell  why,  the  name  o!f 
Dry-rot;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  constant  succession  of 
practitioners  and  projectors  in  this  line,  that  we  bad  only  '  scotdf'd 
the  enake,  not  killed  it,'  and  that  for  every  head  cut  pff,  a  pair 
at  least  spring  forth, 

'  Vulneribus  fcecunila  suis  erat  ilia  :  nee  ullam 
Dc  centum  numero  caput  est  impune  recisum, 
Qutn  gemino  cervix  bccrede  valentior  esset.' 
We  shall  he  able  to  show,  however,  that  the  powers  of  thi^ 
many-headed  monster  afford  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  that  not 
even  the  accession  of  force  which  the  fraternity  has  received  to 
ihcir  corps,  in  no  less  a  personage  tlian  the  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  will  he  able  to  renovate  them.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  fearlessly  grasps  at  every  thing  within  bis  reach,  about 
two  years  ago  took  by  the  hand  a  dry-rot  doctor  of  the  name  of 
Good,  (a  ship-builder,  we  believe,  of  Bridport,)  who  had  en- 
deavoured lo  prevail  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  to  give 
him  the  sum  of  ^5000  for  an  infallible  noj^rum  which  he  affirmed 
he  had  discovered  for  the  cure  of  the  dry-rot.  Tbe  Commissiouem^ 
it  appears,  were  loo  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  similar  over- 
tures to  be  lightly  cajoled  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Good,  and  re- 
jected his  modest  proposal ;  upon  which,  he  immediately  changed 
his  ground,  and  accused  them  of  having  brought  upon  the  British 
Navy  little  less  than  total  ruin,  by  the  practice  of  injecting 
con/- far  into  the  iniersticus  of  ships'  bottoms;  adding^that  be 
would  not  only  pledge  himself  to  prove,  to  the  conviction  of 
every  impartial  man,  that  not  a  single  ship  of  war,  so  treated 
with  this  inflammable  substance,  could  sustain  an  engagement  in 
a  hot  climate  without  inevitable  destruction  l>^  explosion! — but, 
that  this  mineral  tar  was  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the  metallic  fasten- 
ings, as  totally  to  corrode  and  destroy  both  the  iron  and  copper; 
and,  wont  of  all,  was  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  crew. 
It  might  have  been  suflicJent  to  answer  these  assertions,  by  ob- 
serving 


I 
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serving  that  vegettible  tar  ia  well  known  to  bo  intinitel;  more  intiam- 
mabletlmi  mineral  tar;  tliat  for  centuries  all  the  parts  of  plauk 
aad  timberE  of  ships,  whose  -eurfaces  are  brought  into  contact, 
have  been  payed  over  with  the  former;  that  the  Albion  of  74 
guns  was  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  this  tar  and  oil,  (thus  ren- 
dered atill  more  inflummabli^,)  prior  to  the  battle  of  Algiers,  in 
whichfhe  was  prominently  engaged  and  shot  througband  through, 
without  <  blowing  up,'  or  evincing  the  .smallest  tenfjency  to 
infiammatioa  of  any  kind; — that  in  ships  qf  war,  whether  in^ 
jected  with  vegetable  or  mineral  tar,  stoves  have  been  placed  in 
various  parts,  and  ihe  temperature  raised  to  90°,  and  even  100?, 
without  producing,  or  even  creating  the  sljgh test  alarm  of  igjoi- 
tton  i — that  it  is  well  ascertained  by  experiment  th^t  cpal-tai;  poft-' 
sesses  die  quality  of  preserving,  instead  of  corroding,  copper  wd 
iron;  and  that  the  metallic  pumps  by  which  it  has  for  years  pa^ 
been  injected,  and  the  buckets  which  held  it,  were  never  fo^ndt^ 
have  suffered  the  sliglilest  degree  of  corrosion ; — that  eo  far  from 
its  being  considered  injurious,  it  is  used  to  cover  iron  cables  and 
other  iron  work  as  an  excellent  anti-corrosive — that  no  complaint 
(with  one  single  exception")  hiid  been  made  of  its  causing  sickness 
in  the  officers  and  ships'  companies  ;— that  the  Owen  Gieiidow^r, 
after  being  coated  and  injected  with  uuprepared  and  unmixed 
coal-tar,  was  immediately  after  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  and  that 
her  commander,  the  Honourable  Captain  Spencer,  observed  '  it 
never  caused  a  head-ache  to  that  ship's  company,'  So  much  in- 
deed  was  the  contrary  the  case  with  respect  to  her,  that  the  Com|^' 
troller  of  the  Navy  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that 
although  she  was  perhaps  more  completely  saturated  with  coal- 
tar  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  service,  yet  out  of  a  complement 
of  264  men,  living  in  a  hot  climate,  in  a  constant  atmosphere  of 
tar,  only  two  men  had  died  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half.' 
To  all  which  might  be  added  that  the  men  in  the  docli-yards, 
specially  employed  in  the  management  and  injection  of  coal-tar, 
were  known  to  have  suffered  nothing  whatever  in  their  health. 

Whether  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  his  friend  Constantine  Jen- 
nings, the  patrons  of  this  Mr.  Good,  were  aware  of  tltese  facts, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  Mr.  Hume,  relying,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  accuracy  of  this  person's  assertions,  ventured  to 
affirm  that '  from  the  component  parts  of  tar,  it  must  be  injurious 
to  the  iron  and  copper  fastenings,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the 
men;  and  that  it  rendered  the  side  of  a  ship  so  inflammable  that 
on  the  snapping  of  a  pistol  it  would  catch  like  wild-fire.'  That 
Budi  language  might  not  go  forth  to  the  world  unrefuted,  the  Navy 
Board  invited   Messrs.  Hume  and  Jennings,  together  with  their 
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prot^/tbe  projectory  to -make  what  experitiiei^  ^hegrrMi^h^ 
ui  tbeit  united  wisdom,  judge'  proper,  on  board  hU  Majesfjrrf  ahip. 
Rtsselly  then  on  the  stocks,  in  presence  of  several  officers* tttx} 
scientific  men.  The  result  of  this  exhibition,  to  use  the^  Odnif/ 
trolier's words,  'was  a  complete  conviction  in  the  minds ' of., iill 
present,  that  a  more  gross  and  scandalous  imposition  was  never 
attempted  to  be  put  upoit  the  public'  Mr.  Hume,  ioAepifp 
ikdmitted  this  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  end  def» 
dared,'  ^  that  every  person  present  at  the  experiment,  ev^,|i|b|^ 
son  of  the  projector,  left  the  dock-yard  perfectly  satisfied  *Af^ 
they  had  been  imposed  upon.  Having  asserted,'  adds  Mr.  Htt#^ 
*  that  there  was  great  danger  of  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  Sflltak 
rhted  with  coaUtar,  he  was  allowed  to  fire  a  pistol,  where  t^ 
interstices  of  the  ship's  timbers  were  completely  saturated  wiid^ 
tar,  and  to  introduce  a  lighted  candle  into  a  barrel  so  aaCurajbad* 
^^^ in  fact,'  he  continued,  'the  whole  of  his  experiments  com!- 
pletely  failed.'  And  Mr.  Constantine  Jennings,  not  satisfied  with 
admitting  that  he  felt  ashamed  in  bemg  the  dupe  of  this  pnnecfor, 
honestly  sent  his  recantation  to  one  of  the  public  jounia]s.T 

If  one  did  not  know,  from  daily  experience,  how  very  common 
it  is  for  those  who  are  not  extraordinarily  gifted  with  that  sound  dis- 
cretion which  Solomon  has  recommended,  but  let  their  opinion 
loose  on  all  subjects,  (whether  understood  or  not,)  and  forget 
to-day  what  they  said  yesterday,  we  should  certainly  feel  some 
surprise  that  Mr.  Hume,  having  sq  recently  been  misled  by 
one  dry-rot  doctor,  should,  with  unabated  credulity,  throw  hinn- 
selfinto  the  arms  of  another;  of  one  too,  whose  vulgarity  aAd 
'Stupidity  glare  conspicuously  in  every  line  of  the  most  worthiest 
compilation  that  ever  came  before  us ;  and  which,  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (a  shrewder  critic  than  ourselves)  observed, 
'  contains  as  many  false  assertions  and  bold  misrepresentations,  as 
there  are  pages.'  Mr.  Hume,  however,  thinks,  (says,  at  least)  dUit 
it  is  of  '  considerable  importance,'  and  that  the  state  of  the  navy, 
which  its  author  asserts  to  be  irretrievably  ruined  by  dry-rot  and 
coal-tar,  is  a  fit  subject  for  Parliamentary  Inquiry.  If,  as  we  pre- 
sume, he  has  read  this  precious  composition,  we  can  only  say  that 

.  ,  *  The  '  Technical  Hepoaitorj/  for  April,  1 832 :  in  which  he  says*  '  Tlie  whole  of 
the  spectators  were  invited  on  board  the  Russell,  on  the  stocks,  a  new  ship  that  had 
'teen  injected  with  the  coal-tar  ;  and  Mr.  Good  was  provided  with  the  means  uf  setting 
fire  to  the  ship,  both  by  gunpowdet  and  flame.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  hu 
attempts  to .  do  so  were  entirely  vain  and  fruitless ;  in  fact  he  could  not  set  tlie  ship  on 
£re  by  any  fair  or  ordinary  means.'  He  adds,  what  is  greatly  to  his  credit^  '  Having  had 
a  violent  prejudice  against  the  plaiu>  adopted  by  the  Navy  Board,  from  the  invidknis 
.reports  of  persons  who,  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  misrepresented  the  process  and 
results,  I  am  only,  now  dohig  an  act  of  justice  in  giving  publicity  to  tliis  statement 
of  facts,  whereby  t  relieve  my  own  mind,  and  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  I  was 
Jbeforei  from  a  false  and  mistaken  seal,  too  ready  to  have  opjioscd.' 

■'  ■'••■  he 


he  is  bimsCir  in  a  condition  to  know,  that  the  writer  has  aa^rted 
over  and  over,  what  is  not  true,  both  with  regard  to  the  dry-rot 
and  to  coal-tar.  Indeed  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  inquire,  why 
Mr.  Hume,  if  he  be  as  anxious  as  he  appears  to  he,  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  fleet,  does  not  proCeed  at  once  to  the  Navy  office, 
or  to  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  or  Chatham,  and  examine 
the  re«1  state  of  the  ships,  and  ibe  means  adopted  for  their  preser- 
Tation,  instead  of  lending  a  willing  ear  to  such  blundering  but 
trettish  blockheads  as  Burridge  and  Good?  If  the  multifarious 
Jjufclic  concerns  which  press  upon  him  will  not  admit  of  this  sa- 
crifice' of  time  ;  and  if  he  has  already  forgotten  the  result  of  those 
experiments  which  he  witnessed,  and  his  own  recorded  opinions  of 
tft^m,  why  does  he  not  uncork  the  bottle  of  cool-tar,  with  which 
!lfe  was  then  furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  and  examine  the 
pieces  of  copper  and  iron  immersed  in  it  ?  he  will  now,  after  two 
ySa(rs,  we  will  venture  to  say,  find  both  as  bright  and  clear  at 
least  as  (what  oughtto  satisfy  him)  one  of  his  own  speeches — the 
only  evil  which  we  can  divine  from  this  easy  and  effectual  ex- 
periment is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  might  supersede  a 
speech,  or,  at  least,  spoil  it. 

To  return  to  Mr.  J .  Burridge  :  he  is  not,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
a  person  who  will  set  tlie  Thames  on  lire ;  in  truth,  he  is  the 
poorest  of  all  poor  creatures  who  ever  attempted  to  commit  his 
ideas  to  the  press;  and,  to  speak  seriously,  we  are  not  without 
our  suspicions  as  to  the  sanity  of  bis  mind ;  for  he  talks  of  being 
driven  by  his  conscience  to  make  important  discoveries,  the  con- 
cealment of  which  'wouldmakcit'(his  conscience) 'resemble  Jack 
the  Painter.'  He  then  wanders  into  an  incoherent  rhapsody  about 
Athens,  and  Carthage,  and  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Troy — 
the  fell  of  which  putsliim  in  mind  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  calami- 
ties of  Napoleon,  which  he  proves  to  have  been  brought  upon  him 
by  his  having  turned  papist,  and  '  concluded  a  friendly  concordat 
with  the  Pope :'  linally,  he  pronounces  this  country  also  to  be  in  a 
tremendous  plight,  but  does  not  entirely  despair  but  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  Bible  Society,  oak  faggots,  and  pyroligne- 
'  ous  acid,  our  ships  of  war  may  yet  be  saved  from  the  fatal  destiny, 
to  whicli  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  surveyor  of  the  navy,  has  doomed 
them  by  the  use  of  coal-tar,  and  Mr.  John  Knowles,  the  surveyor's 
secretary,  by  writing  a  book  against  winter-felled  timber.  But  his 
awful  bodings  can  only  be  expressed  with  due  effect  by  himself. 

*  The  ways  of  Providence  are  dark  and  intricate  !  !  The  hand  of 
fate  hangs  over  our  heads  most  irresistibly,  and  the  Dry  Rot  appears 
the  invisible  finger  of  Providence  to  destroy  our  navy  (like  the  walls  (if 
Jericho), who  raayagain  have  written  those  awful  words,  "  Mene,  mene, 
lekcl  upharsin,"    But  lei  us  remember  it  h  also  written  "  Charity 
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cavMBik  a  nialttlud«,of  ttDK"  and  f  BritiAamUbreigM  BiUe  SocMesf^ 
lybicb  ..resemble  and.i^alure  the  parable  "  H  is  Hh  a  grain  ^itiiiiirrf 
^iiP^y  4'C*>''  °^y  ^^"^^  turned  God's  wrath  and  ven|(eaiice  trem  tbepreievl^ 

S Deration,  who  has  declared  he  will  visit  the  sins  of  jOntbers  upiOQr^ 
ird  and  fourth  generations^  whose  wprd  faileth  npiJyfifi^.^6%  G]L   .  ({ 

.  These  and  siiniter  re6eclioQ8|  exasperated,  perhapa,  by  hit  itt- 
4igpiUoq  iigainst  Mr.J^Knowles  for  stating  some  cKperuDeniC^ 
^ifbich  do  not  exactly  accord  with  the  object  be  lias  invie^  «ra 
iwlucb,  we  sbaU  ||resently  arrive  at,  appear  to  oppress- hin»  ynd$ 
tjieir^intonsity.:  simple  prose  becomes  unequal  to  theeMpr&Am 
of  i&is  feelings ;  .>be  rouses  himself  at  length  to  the  highest  pitcb  lot 
poetical  pbreas^i  and  after  a  magnificent  display  of  what  be  crib 
'  bicttorical. events,'  the  deplorable  fete  of  the  '  winter-feU'dT  dik^ 
draws  firom  him  the  following  exquisite  and  most  touching  la* 
ment. 

*  When  Charles  escap'd  from  murderers  in  May, 

The  oak  gave  shelter  on  that  happy  day ; 

The  f ores fs  King*  stood  example  to  the  nation. 

Who  npw  commemorate  the  royal  Restoration  ; 
*    When  ploughs  and  spades,  idle  by  Nature's  laws^ 

Poor  peasants  hewed  our  oaki,  before  the  thaws ; 

To  launch  old  England's  wooden  walls  of  thunder, 

Alas!  now-  cut  in  Summer,  for  a  wonder. 

Neptune,  in  secret,  pines  o'er  the  fatal  blunder, 

To  view  his  Palaces  dry  rotting  all  asunder/ — p.  127* 

After  these  specimens,  we  might  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
saying,  that  Mr.  John  Burridge  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
on  whidh  he  writes ;  yet  he  proudly  supposes,  that  he  is  throwiii^. 
light  on  '  the  disease  in  tiniber,  called  dry  rot,'  wheii  he  tells  us^. 
for  instance,  (p.  1 1.)  that  *  sap  is  the  seed  of  dry  rot;'  and  (jf 
p.  88)  that  *  sap  is  tannin ;'  and  in  a  third  place,  that  tannic  is  tbe 
best  preservative  of  timber  (p.  44);  consequently,  according  tp 
his  own  premises,  the  seed  of  dry  rot  is  the  best  preservative,  of 
odk  timber!  a  conclusion  which,  it  would  seem,  ha(t  fainmr 
floated  across  his  addled  brain ;  for,  on  discovering  in  Sir  Huip-. 
phry  Davy's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  that  oak  in  ^vofir 
met  contains  more  tannin  than  in  vi^inter,  and  that  tanni^  is^a\ 
strong  preservative,  he  is  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  make  of  i^ 
pronounces  it '  paradoxical,'  but  consoles  himself,  if  it  should  bisj 
so,  that  he  (said  John)  is  *no  professor,  philosopher,  orcheII](i|!tf,^, 
but  a  mere  ^natural  philosopher' — such  a  one,  we  presume^  a^ 
Touchstone  found  in  the' forest  of  Arden.  .    .V 

But  it  is  not  his  slip-slop  ignorance  we  so  much  find  faif|t,, 
with,  as  his  total  disregard  of  truth.    Like  his  predecessor  ^podw 

*  rXheoAk  ifl  Staled '^  MielOng  of  the  FoiesW'/-^jBi<f^^ 
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he  roundly  asserts  that  coal  tar  has  destroyed  half  the  crews  of 
severd  sbipx,  which  he  names, — one  of  those  he  has  the  asaurancc 
to  nientioti  being  the  healthiest  ship  on  the  station  where  she  was 
employed, and  none  of  them  having  ever  been  touched  b^  coat  tar! 
His  deduction  from  this  tissue  of  falsehood  is  admiruble^al) 
*  these  deadlif  effects  are  ascribable  to  the  de/elerioui  effects  of  this 
mineral  CKtract.'  In  the  same  random  way  he  asserts  that  the 
Howe  aud  several  other  ships  are  eaten  up  with  dry-rot,  though  it 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  they  have  not  an  unsound  plunk  or 
tituher  in  them ;  nay,  he  has  even  the  portentous  foUy  to  assert, 
that  the  whole  navy  would  have  been  infected  und  destroyed  by 
coal  tar,  had  it  not  been  opportunely  '  discovered  by  Mr.  Hume 
that  this  noslTum  was  dangerous  on  board  the  Kussell  of  74 
guns  !'  The  only  '  discovery'  made  by  Mr.  Hume  on  that  occn- 
sion  was,  that  he  hud  been  duped  and  imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Good, 
who  was  to  show  him  how  this  74-gun  ship  was  to  be  blown  up 
'  by  the  snapping  of  a  pistol' !  and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  also  discover  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  treated 
in  the  same  manner  by  Mr.  Burridge ;  at  least  it  shall  not  be  our 
fault  if  he  does  not. 

The  only  ship,  in  which  there  existed  any  grounds  even  of  sus- 
picion as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  coal  tar,  was  the  Pyramus,  in 
the  West  Indies,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  mentioned  by  Bur- 
ridge ;)  and  this  suspicion  arose  merely  in  consequence  of  an 
offensive  smell  issuing  from  the  bilge-water,  in  which  the  tar  was 
found  floating  mixed  with  chips  and  shavings  of  wood  ;  aud 
although  the  ship  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  most  unhealthy 
harbour  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  had  a  young,  unformed,  and 
unassimilaled  crew,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  and  the  surgeon  of 
the  forces  unaccountably  conceived  that  the  sickness  which  pre- 
vailed in  her  (and  which  was  the  common  fever  of  the  climate) 
must  be  owing  to  the  coal  tar. 

A  suspicion  of  this  kind,  improbable  as  it  appeared,  was  con- 
sidered of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked;  aud  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England,  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  who  were  ordered  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  properties  of  coal  tar,  and  its  effects 
on  the  human  constitution.  At  the  same  time  a  Committee  of  [he 
Royal  Society  were  also  requested  to  consider  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  coal  tar  on  His  Majesty's  ships  of 
war. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  Burnett  observes,  after  an 
able  and  minute  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, '  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  Pyra- 
mus was  neither  occasioned  by  the  injection  of  that  ship  with 
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coftliar,  nor  the  dTecl  <crf cwilagiflti/  And  Dn'Weir>fa9«y<<diftt 
A«  taifxturedf  e<Mil  tar  ^th  thebilge^water  imihe  boldosghttnot 
to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  cause  of  fever,  it-teiagy*  uijUm 
opinion,  whoHy  inadequate  to  the  object  of  accounting  'ittber*ftr 
its  origin  or  its  continuance ;  but  that  it  ought  radier/toifbei«i4- 
cribed  to  the  length  of  time  the  Py ramus  remained  iiv  En^bh 
Harboilri  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  West  indidbf^ 
With  regard  to  its  destructive  properties  on  wood  and^meitads, 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  reported,  ^  tha^iromfeUs 
experiments  made  on  this  occasion,  the  committee  are  of -opariMi 
that  coal  tar  contains  no  substance  capable  of  acting  uponi  metals 
except  water  and  ammonia;  but  these  are  in  so  minute  aprope> 
tion,and  in  such  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  naphtha  and  tbe4ir, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  exert  any  listihi 
either  upon  iron  or  copper.  The  Committee  consider  this  opiMli 
corroborated  by  the  examination  of  bars  of  copper  and^  iiok^ 
which  have  been  exposed  during  four  years  to  the  constant  aetioli 
of  the  tar.  "t  > 

*  The  Committee  have  also  examined  several  specimens  mt 
timber  which  had  long  been  in  contact  with  coal  tar,  and  wfaidi, 
so  far  from  having  s  us  tamed  any  injury,  seem^  on  the  contraiy,  to 
have  been  preserved. 

*  The  Committee  also  found  that  coal  tar  does  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  emit  a  vapour  capable  of  being  inflamed  at  ten- 

Eeratures  below  200^  Fahrenheit,  which  is  about  100^  above  the 
igbest  temperature  to  which  a  ship  is  ever  exposed  in  a  het 
climate.  -  :  •» 

*  The  Committee  have  also  examined  the  results  of  certain  ek- 
periments  instituted  at  their  request,  in  which  coal  tar,  mi^ed 
with  sea-water  and  various  kinds  of  saw-dust  and  shaving9,  biAd 
been  exposed  in  situations,  and  submitted  to  circumstanoet  fa- 
vourable to  putrefaction,  and  in  wbich  no  offensive  effluvia  vptfre 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  tar.'  .   ;  t 

After  this  we  may  safely  leave  Messrs.  Hume,  Good,  attd-BW- 
ridge  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  speculations  on  coal  Ant  aud 
the  dry  rot;  neither  of  which  is  in  fact  the  real  object  of » ike 
latter's  pamphlet.  In  his  Petition,  which  he  gives  at  lenglh, 
p.  viii.  and  which  Mr.  Hum^e  presented  to  the  House  of  ClMii- 
mons,  July  16,  he  states — what  is  not  the  fact — *  that  the-^  prac- 
tice of  using  timber  hewn  in  winter  was  continued  in  His  Mk- 
jesty's  dockyards  till  the  revolution  in  France  in  1792,  and  that 
His  Majesty's  Navy  Boards  always  allowed  the  contractors  7^ 
per  cent,  as  ec|iiivalent  to  the  bark.'  This  is  the  mare's  nest 
which  said  petitioner  has  discovered ;  and  because  he  has  some- 
where stumbled  upon  an  act  of  James  'I.  (long  since  repealed,) 

which 


wbicH  pemiiVs  oaklreesto  be  felled  in  u  inter,  for  tbe  purposes  of 
ships  and  oiilU,  he  supposes  timt  it  «as  imperative  to  build 
ships  and  millB  with  winter- felled  timber  only.  As  Mr.  Hume 
d«ema  tbis  piece  of  misinfonniidon  to  be  of  '  considerable  im- 
portance,' we  will  juHt  tell  liim  liow  the/acts  stand.  In  the  year 
17tSt  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  contracts  for  timt>er  (pro- 
bably in  coHsequence  of  being  bored  by  some  dry-rot  doctor  of 
thst  <day)  ullowmg  a  per  cent,  in  addition  for  winter-felled  tim- 
iier]  tlasin  1731  was  extended  to  6  per  cent.;  in  1770  it  was 
reduced  to  5;  and,  in  1773,  raised  to  ^7k  per  cent.  This  clause 
wwinserted  OM/y  in  contracts  where  the  contractor  was  of  opinion 
be  should  be  enabled  to  supply  any  modicum  of  limber  so  felled ; 
aDdMemay  judge  of  the  result  when  we  state,  (and  we  do  it  on  au- 
thority we  can  securely  rely  upon,)  tliat  at  uo  time  did  the  winter- 
kiird  timber  amount  to  one  Jive-hiindredlk  part  of  the  timber 
delivered.  Tim  useless  clause  was  therefore  altogether  discon- 
Sinued^  not  (as  Mr.  Burridge  says)  in  1792  but,  in  1803-^' be- 
cause so  very  little  had  been  procured,  and  that  little  used  pro- 
miscuously with  other  limber:' — no  advantage  having  ever  been 
experienced  from  this  over  other  tim  ber  felled  at  the  usual  time.* 
We  blame  no  man  for  making  a  mistake,  provided  his  inten- 
tions be  honest;  but  we  always  suspect  tliose  who  are  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  proclaim  their  own  patriotism ;  and  we 
laust  say  that  Mr.  John  Burridge,  all  aimpleton  as  he  would 
appear,  presents  lumself  to  us  in  this  respect  under  very  suspi- 
.Clous  circumstances.  He  lets  it  out,  in  the  course  of  hia  rambling 
book,  tiiat,  among  other  projects,  lie  has  one  for  tanning  leather, 
by  which,  with  tJws  help  of  concoctions  and  decoctions,  he  proposes 
lo  perform  in  a  week  what  usuaHy  requires  aniontb  :'->thedurabi- 
ility  of  such  shoe-leatlier  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  same  proportion ! 
— and  he  makelh  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  '  that  good  leather 
may  be  manufactured  cheaper  without  oak  bark,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  no  longer  exists  a  necessity  to  fell  oak  timber 
in  isummer  (for  the  sake  of  the  bark)  to  its  great  injury.' 
.  .  The  interpretation  of  all  this  is  so  palpable,  that  he  who  rUDs 
jnay  read,  if  tbis  would-be  tanner's  druggist  could  persuade  the 
I  woi'Id  that  the  '  good  old  practice '  (which  never  existed)  of  pcohi- 
ibiting  oak  trees  from  being  felled  in  the  spring  for  the  sake  of  the 
'  bark- harvest,'  should  be  revived,  and  by  so  doing  save  the  navy 
Staux  ctestruclioH,  at  the  expense  of  the   bark,  which  is  lost  on 


,  -  ■  It  bat  bcrn  assiinjtu]. 

■  At  Royal  Williatii.  and™ 
Wlildi.  n«  ftf  lis   llie  Iwolirtt  arecoii. 
-abipw  Iiuilt,  aiii]  tlxJUgli  slie  liuil  liule 


llic  iligliCrsl  proof,  thit  IlieSovcieigiinf.  the  Soar, 

.)g-IWcd  ships,  were  bultl  uf  winlrr-fvllnl  tinrbpi ; 

iicf  rned,   is  nnl   irae ;   tha   Montagu  h  ihe  onJy 
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wmter^M  tbiber;  the  piiBHb  MMAiked'fMtf^4eiifft^ 
minculoiii  >oncoction  or  *  TOppiogs  and  tbp{JiBM^*aiitf 'ttftlulfifHf 
and  pyrollgneous  acid  :'  especiall;^  when  thej  are  raflhdr  MoMnjI 
— that  leather  thus  manufactured  has  no  other' fiuihttU^'4Aili 
it  weari  too  long  for  tanners^  curriera,  and  bobt-lliflftlieril^  ''*^  ^^^ 

But  enoiigh,  and  more  than  enough  of  ihisttniAii'yri&iiMM 
only  advise  Mr.  Burridge^if  troubled  again  with  the  iteli  6f  ^tppMV 
ing  in  print,  to  procure  a  little  information  before  hesnti^^da¥Wf^ 
write;  aiid,  above  all,  to  adhere  to  truth :  he  ma^  theU'^liiCOirM 
(among  many  other  things)  that  Sir  Robert  Seppmgs  did'libVn 
he  now  says,  receive  £5flOO  for  preserving  the  navy  by  the'Mel^Sf 
coal  tar,  nor  for  curing  the  dry  rot;  but  that  what  be  cEd'Vi^aM 
(we  know  not  what  it  was)  was  for  numerous  and  most  itaj^Mifat 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  of  suchadUM^ 
ledged  importance,  as  to  have  been  adopted  wholly,  or  fai'  Mi& 
by  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  :  -    ».    ilC 

We  ahall  add  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  dk^^rot^ 
and  have  done.  The  importance  of  preserving  an  eflBicient  ninyttid 
us  some  years  ago  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  Whenini.'tltft 
midst  of  a  war  which  called  for  a  more  than  usual  supply  of  ^idMl 
of  the  line.*  At  that  time  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  tM 
navy  was  falling  in  pieces  from  having  been  rapidly  run  up  'miA 
green  timber,  more  especially  those  forty  line-of-batde  fhipi 
built  in  merchants'  yards,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  Mvy'glM 
the  appropriate  name  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  rest,'  froinliMfiir 
constant  wear  and  tear  at  sea,  were  not  in  much  better  conditMMlf. 
On  the  nature,  progress,  and  probable  means  of  cure  of  thatndl^ 
struictive  disease,  (the  dry  rot,)  we  endeavoured  to  throw  wbiA 
light,  and  to  show  the  inefficacy  or  inexpediency  of  the  vuioiti 
nostrums  offered  as  remedies  or  preventives  by  their  reapisctIM 
projectors.  Since  that  period  a  multitude  of  new  specific^  hiftife 
been  offered,  and  various  treatises  written  on  the  subject.  ''*A 
small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Wade,  published  in  the  year-ldl5,'tikei 
a  sound  view  of  the  diseases  of  timber,  and  abounds  widi^  k^M 
practical  sense ;  but  its  author  unfortunately  died  white  conditketi^ 
mgsome  experiments  on  naval  timber  in  the  dock-yard,  in  181% 
Mr.  Chapman,  the  civil  engineer,  published  a  treatise  cont<rnm|| 
a  great  variety  of  experiments  on  seasoning  timber,  and  the  CWA 
and  prevention  of  dry-rot ;  and  Mr.  Bowden  of  the  Navy  Offic6 
followed  him,  in  whose  work  will  be  found  some  useful  obser- 
vations on  the  management  of  timber.  His  notions  however  on 
the  production  of  fungi  appear  to  be  grounded  on  a  mistakj^ 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  to  which  we  at  one  time.ra^^ 

'  *    I  —— *w—        III! ■ I  m     .1 ■■■n.^i<»^^<^^^»m^^|y|^ 
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wjib  respect  even  to  the  tueaueat,  J^inutest,  sud  leas 
pkii)t»ar  aiiiiu&l^.  lu  IBIS,  Mr.  M'W'illiams,  an  architi;ct,  puti- 
bftbed  A'Urge  quarto,  containiiig  agreutiimss  of  mutter  rcbtivelo 
(he  preservatioii  and  dcstructiou  of  litulier,  wiiL  many  piuclical 
pbiervaLidns  applicable  toitaduiabiUtv,  whether  in  aiii^s  or  biuld- 
Dfgi.i.and  wan  tullowed  by  Mr.  Ra]|)h  JDodd,  civil  engineer,  who 
mi'itQft  vpon  every  thing,  and  well  upon  iioditiig,  with  his  speciltc 
fo(4lie,Cure  aiid  prerention  of  the  dry-rot,  which,  ho^vever,  like 
IMr.  Uood'K  nosiruiiij  is  not  to  be  upect/ieii  without  a  suitable 
rew;ar4.  Mi*.  Ogg,  a  siilt  refiner  of  Plymouth,  finds  nothing  like 
atU-iar  the  cute  of  the  disease,  and  recommends  ships  to  be 
placed  in  net-docks  filled  with  aalt-brine,  which  is  nalui'at 
eiKiHgb,  and  in  the  way  of  trade:~tliei'e  is  'nothing  like  leulher, 
t^^  the  tanner;  nor  like  pyroiigueous  acid  for  malting  it,  aajs 
Mr,  John  Burridge. 

..'Jlieseand  other  treatises  on  the  dry-rot  have  doubtless  been 
.pioduclive  of  much  good,  by  setting  men  about  inquiring  into  the 
subject;  they  have  also  assisted  in  stimulating  those  more  imnie- 
dJAtdy  charged  with  the  care  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  we  verily  Be- 
lize, that  the  disease  is  at  present  so  far  got  under  as  scaicely  to 
bekuowu  ill  his  Majesty's  ships  :  if'  by  cWtce  it  should  shew  it- 
self in  the  slightest  degree,  (such  is  the  horror  its  name  excites  in 
the  dockyardii,)  the  diseased  part  is  instantly  eradicated  by  the  re- 
Utuval  of  jbe  whole  plauk;  nay,  so  sensitive  are  our  ship-builders 
W*^me  on  this  subject,  that  many  a  healthy  part  has  been  taken 
away,  meceiy  because  some  speck  of  fungus  happened  to  find  a 
nidus  in  a  decayed  part  of  an  othemise  sound  piece  of  timber, 
out-  of  which  it  was  sprouting.  Tliis  indeed  we  have  ourselves 
bad  an  ojiportuuity  of  witnessing,  and  are  therefore  fully  per- 
siuded  of  the  correctness  of  the  asi^ertion  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  navy,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  at  no  former 
period  had  England  u  more  eAicient  navy  than  at  the  present  mo* 
luent;  suid  ifaal  now,  for  the  first  ttiiie  in  150  years,  the  dry-rot 
W4B' c£ectually  disappearing  from  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war: 
yet  Messrs.  llumc  and  Burridge  call  it  a  '  new  disease ;'  they 
should  have  said  an  old  disease  with  a  new  name,  for  it  is  af 
least  as  old  as  the  Romans.* 
■  Whatever  may  be  die  immediate  cause  of  the  dry-rot,  thepHn* 

~*  (IfoliiiDclla.  Cnin,  Vitruvliis,  ware  all  veW  ocquaiuted  wljli  tke  ueccuit^  uf  g<lt^ 
M  brfte  jnicci  oftdmbcr,  to  prnvnt  rts  prtmBtare  deiavj  and  Pliu>  r^cunini<niili  iliat 
#eJ{«KM  pan  i>f  a  tree  ibould  bo  cot  all  raiiiiiJ,  la  IctUie  juicrs  i^n  out  bctbre  il  fa 
Um.  .  They  all  liad  Lheir  DaliOiu  o(  tlie  advantacc  of  cutting  limbec  at  ceitchi  ubb 
3K^,^- '__... ...._.  ._  ..,._.'.._  -  l„  ,fe  rojal,  ofdoM  - 
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eipVe-^f 4 ve|[eUitioii  bnmghtiintdiraoUviiy' haa.^titeMt^<7(iwntf»rn 
dilesharo  la  it.*  llie  ntUaral  jiiicea  4)fi  the  omky^att  die«i.jim^ 
erdiBtivtgunb  them  by  Ihrtr  coniitiliiifiBl  p«rt3»  g|dlie.,«oid^,«Wht 
cilage,  tantiiiiy  and  whatever,  eke  aaay  enter  thcM^ftr«rri*  Ikufifd 
fereot  state  and  in  different  propcNtions  at  ^fiefettt  4aamm»v6jl^ 
year,  being  more  abundant  and  in  a  atate  of  gieattr  fliiiilil(y^ifittlM) 
pfriag  and  summer  thaa  in  winter;  hence tbe  idfiaiot»tbf)<>llipk 
nsing  in  the  spring,  being  stationary  in  tbe  summer,  unAMitiksim 
the  winter ;  but  the  question  is,  fialling  whither,  and  tiaingifyfim 
whence?  The  souider  opinion^  is,  that  the  genial  wmBO^.^ 
the  spring  dissolves  and  puts  in  motion  the  juices  of  tb^iilVMl 
dready  residing  in  the  trunk  and  branches,  (as  is  evidcBt  frosi  tkm 

Cishing  of  leaves,  in  the  aprmg,  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  trMiWl|ifi| 
d  been  felled  the  preceding  winter,)  that  it  sends  tfaeip/jtoijili^ 
ei^tremities  to  form  new  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits ;  and  thattfaaipif 
performed  these  offices,  the  residue  becomes  dense  and  gvMSiiii 
formed  into  a  layer  of  new  wood  or  ^dbnrmim,  which  iia  itfitMHi 
together  with  its  elder  brethsen  or  former  layers,  elaborate,  d'HJpg 
Ike  appavent  quiescent  state  of  the  tree,  a  new  supply  of  sf4ifDV 
juices  for  the  succeeding  year ;  while  the  vessels  of  ibe.  icdfifi 
layers  near  the  centre  are  dosing  and  ^cdlapsing,  till  thfi,  ynnii^ 
there  becomes  one  solid  masa,  and  is  known  as  tM  heartof.dK 
tree*  .       .tr.    •  .:«i-/.' 

It  is  either  in  the  sa|Hveasels  of  the  albumttm,tor  ill  timmnthf^ 
isf  the  tree  inimediatety  beneath  the  bark,  that  Uie  appearance.  4|f 
dry^ot 'first  discovers  haeif  in  reticnbted  filaausnts )  'Sooaetupit 
b^ween  the  coaoentrio  iayere  of  the  alburnum,. at  other  tianis 
spneading  over thesurfoce.  if  suffeored to i^roceed^ ihn iotersti^ai 
of  tbese  filaments  ane  soon  filled  up,  and  a  complete  Iea(beiyfl|ki| 
fungus  (rylostroma  ^iganteum)  is  formed,  being  that  partionlar 
genus  of  mis  parasitio  family  whidi  chiefly  infests  the  0^(9  though 
another  genus  {boletus)  is  not  uncommon  in  ships ;  that  whkb 
■Mntly  infests  the  lower  parts  of  houses,  is  the  boletus  lacryn^tmi^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  fir.  The  production  of  the  gigaiiticf  fupgs^ 
can  only  take  place  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down;  for  ^Itbqvglk 
fungi  of  different  kmds  are  frequently  found  growing  in  deqi|yp4 
pants  of  trees,  yet  a  sound  part  is  never  affected  with  Jibe,  loast 
symptom  of  dry-rot,  so  long  as  the  vital  principle  of  the.  juif^ 
Inseps  them  in  a  state  of  activity.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  thafi  dtif 
process  of  fermentation  is  almost  necessary  for  the  growth  of  Ifmt 
fitihefungi.  ^fhe  *  mushroom  spawn,'  for  instance,  is  well  knQ.ijlR 
^:  gardeners  to  be  easily  generated  fix>m  the  seeds  eaten  by  a  h^fiMH 
«nd  the  future  plant  as  easily  developed  by  some  process  qfy§ifff 
Ytientation,.  which  it  undergoes  in  the  duqg.  Thus,  3lfip,  VfM4 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is  found  to  be  favoui*able  for  the  re* 

production 


pralAHflli«0  df' fungus  rrom  <  seeds  ^  <but^hile  ihe  formei'  is  fur- 
ulehing  Rjo'd  for  the  suppurt  of  tlie  latter,  lUis  parusiie  ia,  in  ili 
tarn,  exhausting  whit  remains  of  the  gaseous  and  soluble  products 
of  t4w  base  upon  which  it  wm  feotened. 

But  though  the  appearance  of  fungus  is  geuerally  an  accom* 
pBoimeDt  of  liry-rot,  its  presence  is  not  essentially  necessary  to 
COdstittite  that  disease.  The  wood  will  rot  without  the  plant; 
but  (he  seeds  of  these  paraailes  are  so  minute  and  inultiludinous, 
imd  ere  supposed  to  be  no  widely  HoRting  aboutinvisibly  in  the  air, 
as  tolD(%e  upon  every  tree  and  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
FwfunateK,  liowever,  they  seem  lo  require  the  aid  of  putrcfac- 
ti4^  fermentation  to  enable  them  to  geniiinatc;  were  it  other- 
wise, and  but  a  ten-millionth  part  of  them  grew,  our  earth  would 
be  3  world  of  mushrooms  ;  instead  of  which,  tfaey  either  perish 
OI"lle  dortnant,  apparently  for  centudes,  without  vegetating:  this, 
however,  is  nothing  more  than  happens  to  crops  of  white  clover, 
which  spring  up  on  the  application  of  lime  to  dry  heaths  and 
bsrivn  soils,  or  of  raspberry  bushes  which  start  up  where  .fir 
woods  have  been  burnt  down,  though  not  a  vestige  of  either  had 
appeared  there  before.  We  should  say,  generally,  that  where 
fungi  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  timber,  the  dry-rot 
is  commencing  eKtemally,  and  would  in  tiuie  destroy  the  mass  on 
which  the  parasite  has  tixed  its  roots ;  but  it  may  also  conaumt 
■irteTTKiIly  without  any  indication  of  fungi,  where  the  putrefactive 
process  of  die  juices  has  taken  place,  in  coneequence  of  a  healedi 
Stagnant  and  moist  atmosphere.  We  find  this  perpetually  occur- 
Ting  in  the  underground  floors  and  apartnieuts  of  houses,  espe- 
cially wlierc  fires  are  kept,  and  whicli  thus  become  so  many  arti- 
ficial hot-houses. 

'  On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  the  ditferent  durabi- 
lity of  BTercharit  ships,  according  to  llie  nature  of  the  trade  in 
ttbich  they  have  been  employed.  Thus  a  new  ship  built  of  green 
I  tithber,  and  sent  to  Petersbiirgh  for  a  cargo  of  hemp,  will  become 
eonpletely  rotteu  in  a  couple  of  voyages;  while  the  sume  ship, 
if  employed  in  carrying  ooal  or  lime,  would  probably  last  half  a 
'  ^iEumry. 
'■' 'Without  entering  then  into  any  further  discussion,  as  to  the  pre- 
Jtiu  nature  and  origin  of  the  diy-rot,  which,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
HaAk  calls  a  '  new  disease,'  but  which  we  rather  imagine  ia  about 
itteld  as  Ihe  creation,  the  remedy  appears  to  be  obvious  enough, 
Ind  it  otie  that  has  been  very  successfully  practised,  since  the 
AiRchision  of  the  viw,  in  all  his  Majesty's  dockyards.  It  is  aimply 
Kftit  of  getting  rid  of  the  native  juices  of  the  timber,  by  whatever 
Wode  appears  the  most  effective — whether  by  impregnation  with 
p  'i  foreign 


foreign  substances,  natural  or  artificial  desiccation^  orimmenioo 
hi  Band,  mud,  or  water.  '  '     '     '^'■ 

^'■'  Common  sea-salt,  a  solution  of  corrosive  sbblimate,  of  siilpJiaU 
of  iron  or  copperas  of  alum,  or,  in  short,  suliiie  suL&tances ;  of 
any  kind,  seem  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing  the  putrefaftive 
'  process  in  the  juices  of  timber.  The  ditTerent  resins  and  oils, 
appear  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Ships  employed  in  the  ■ 
whale  fishery  are  not  liable  to  rot,  where  the  oil  has  p^netra'tecl^ 
the  pliinks.  The  Dutch,  from  observing  that  their  herring  bussesj 
M'ere  lint  subject  to  riit,  adopted  the  practice  nf  salting  the  iinAer, 
and  ptnnks  of  their  larger  vessels,  as  did  the  Americans  fro'oi'a 


similar  observation  with  regard  to  the  vessels  employed  in  earn- 
ing out  salt  for  their  fisbenea,  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,' 
alluded  to  this  practice,  and  stated  the  objections  to  it  on  acc9iint 
of  the  moisture  which  the  salt  attracts  from  the  almospherej^M 
which  would  keep  the  interior  of  the  ship's  sides  dripping  we(.  '" 

But  as  all  impregnations  of  timber  are  either  expeasm  or 
inconveniently  perromicd,  the  most  effective,  simple,  aud  attlw 
same  time  perhaps  the  least  injurious  to  the  timber  la,  desibcstiof^ 
pit'her  hy  a  gentle  heat  or  in  the  natural  way ;  the  latter  is.^u^ 
questionably  preferable;  and  if  left  exposed  to  a  free  ciroulvtion 
of  air,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  preserved  from  maiature,  ibe 
largest  piece  of  oak,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  will  have  suffi- 
c:iently  parted  with  its  juices,  to  secure  it  from  decompositiOD  and 
consequently  from  the  dry-rot. 

Immersion  in  sand,  mud  or  water,  will  preserve  timber  for 
centuiies;  exclusion  from  air  and  moisture  appeara  tohave  the 
«ame  effect.  Instances  are  found  of  the  former  in  Ae'  piles  of 
Ijondon  Bridge,  which  have  existed  600  years;  in  those.jof 
tlie  Old  Savoy,  about  the  same  length  of  time;  iu  the  wood  of 
^at  mosses,  Sac ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the  wooden  6giire«  femri 
m  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the  mummy  cases,  and  we  mayitd^ 
in  the  beautiful  chestnut  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  'J,^; 

The  means  of  prevention,  therefore,  are  sufEciently  obvioaUkj 
there  can  be  no  cure,  if  the  disease  has  proceeded  ao  far  aato 
decompose  the  wood  and  destroy  the  fibres.  The  measilK^ 
adopted  in  the  dockyards  are  long  seasoning  under  shods,  lire 
reparation  of  the  logs  from  each  other  by  wedgea,  so  as. to  sdf^ijf 
«  .thorough  circulation  of  air ;  or,  immersion  in  salt-water,  wijiiilll 
has  been  found  to  answar  the  purpose  beyond  allexpectatioai 
We  have  on  a  former  occasion  mentioned  the  experiment 'bf 
sinking  the  Eden,  a  ship  thai  was  absolutely  covered  with  fuitgAA, 
the  certain  indication  of  the  commencement  of  dry-rot.  When 
'niaed,  every  appearance  of  the  disease  had  vanished ;  she  was 
■ent  to  India,  remained  in  that  climate  three  or  four  years,  thMl 
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U/e  West  Indies.  ' 
'  lyitli  tliese  jirecaulioiis  Willi  rtgaid  lo  seasoning  oi  sttcpiiig 
lliL;  timWrj  aiid  ihe  btiildtiig  of  sliips  under  co^ej,  so  as  lo 
dd  completely  protected  from  sun  jiid  rdin,  and  keeping  tliair 
fi-iiUies  open  for  severiil  years  whHe  ou  tlie  stocks,  by  tlie  mi- 
re tuUtijig  care  wlich  is  siiliscquenlh  taken,  when  lu  ordinary,  to 
kee^  them  dry,  and  clean,  and  lli  mo  uglily  vtiitildted,  and  to  have 
them  examined  from  lime  to  time  hy  ihe  officers  of  the  dock- 
yard, we  niay  ventnre  lo  repeat  the  Comptroller's  assertion,  that 
at  no  period  of  our  history  had  England  a  navy,  either  for  lumibers 
or  efriciency,  at  all  eqnal  to  that  whieli  ive  now  possess,  and  that 
lor  the  first  time  these  I  jO  years,  we  have  completely  got  the 
tetter  of  the  Di^-Rot.* 

'  *  N»ra.— The  frtqueDt  occurFence  of  the  iiHiiie  of  Mr.  Joseph  Huiue  hi  ihe 
ujur%  of  ihU  Article,  leadt  us  tu  lufiitinn  thtic  uur  publiaber  liaa  iurwitrdt^dtQ 
US  ■.  snLQeniial  uiicnuiieoua  letter  Iruiii  that  gDLicluman,  einnplHiiiiDKurilie 
inliccumcy  of  certain  Bllegatiuns  made  in  nii  Article  on  the  I«iii 
(Q.'R.No.LVII.)  Tile  points  by  which  he  feels  biiuaelf  Bg^riHcred  ai 

1.  That  he  nevar  saa>  the  memtinai  of  tibw  fueiiuus  Oortiotra  sent  tu  ch0 
BusBBD  mluisler,  as  he  is  pleased  to  aa-y  we  have  asserted. 
'   3.  T'hot  dia  inlbnoHtion  whieb  wu  supposed  him  to  have  received  from 
Lord  Archibuld  llamiltiin  was  iii  fuct  coinmunieated  to  him  b;  Lord 
''     '  Cnrharaptoii. 

3.  TliBi  he  never  sav*  the  two  long  paragraphs  in  the  Momirrg  Chronicle 
I    I       nluok  preceded  liii  speech,  before  he  rend  tbuln  in  that  pa.per ;  and 

4.  That  it  WHS.  die  Paulina  brig,  luid  nut  tiie  Unite  fngale,  which  Inndwl 
him  oQ  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Vbal  i  t  is  not  litis  (hat  he  reiaaiiied  otilj 
one  day  tliere ;  that  he  was  there  aotiie  weeks^  Sic. 

We  cenainly  regret  that  anj  inaccuracies  or  misrepresenlaiiona,  how'evet 
'    vising,  should  have  escaped  us;  buKhuwei'crinaucurate  some  of  ourstateiueou 
e  been,  as  far  as   the;  coacern  Mr.  Hame  peisoiialty,  they  leava  the 
at  issue  between  us,  ju&t  where  it  was.     But  to  his  points  ul  );neviince. 
emonal  of  the  Corfiotes,  we  never  charged  him   with 
^e  of  little  importance — but  we  did  charge  him,  and  are 
tain  lie  chaise,  with  '  adopting  all  its  rnlumllies.' 
I  the  person  trom  whom  he   received  the  infurmHtion.     It  is^it 
:eby  whom  it  was  iWcfrnsi/iate^  conveyed  lu  him— 
nvejred,  aitd  that  he  us«d  V  ' 
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.:nbed.  The  warmth  with  which  this  simple  misnomer  is  pointed  out  pulsus  in 
'  ioibd  of  the  indignant  retort  of  Ctffl,  upon  tlie  charge  of  baing  tossed  ih  a 
I  bltnket  at  Etitii.— '  Here,  (qaoth  liu^>  ScriblBrm,  tliM  leexeil,  for  I  wasnut 
loued  in  a  htunhtt,  hut  ia.a  rueP  Our  object,  as  might  easiljr  be  discovered, 
yaa  not  »o  iiiiich  tu  pniat  out  the  sources  of  his  iiifononiiiiti  ns  tlie  iwinaiir  uf 
requitiag  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  according  to  the  improved  mode  of  modern 
•rtllglSsm.  ■ 

"Smy.  AHMr.tluiue|mvelya3serts  thai  he  neversaw  the  scurrilous  pan^raplis 
in.  ilie'AiominigiJhrDUicle,  which  preceded  his  kmg  Mudied  philippic a^oiitit 
tif<)]7>omi)i>MaiJiiu>d,  wearAJivuiidto  heliuvebimi  and  to  comidcr  iDBDi  as'une 
oifl((q5e  happy  antitipalivns  wilh  nhich   the  speeches  of  tins  gti   ' 


jij 


CSe  DrjfR6t. 

96casiouallj  besn  conveyed  to  th«  public,  and  which,  indeed*  have  frequently 

titnjil^  ti^  t6  suspect  that  iMne  m^nber  <<Vf  fais'^inMuient  fioaifi^  .liaiAry, 

iAAffecCionatfe  impatieiicefyf  his  patron's  fiune,  hadeecredy  fi9rv«^ci|t!|l(||i^rdoa 

^^  the  Ma^ieJto  the  &voiirite  iournal.  ^De  this  as  i^n»f^,  ^^»^)$Wi^^^ 

^jniMnepresentatioas '  run  tbrou^  the  speech  and  the  paragrapps^  H   r!^  }°^^ 

4re  merely  the  former  in  miniature —  .  '  '     fV-^ 

^ _- *AsI!iT6,  '       ^  'l± 

Your  own  eye8>  Sigaorl  and  the  nether  lipf.  *,[.;>   /7  J  ^.1 

.  As  li^e  you  as  you'd  spit  it.'  _  ..     r^^y^j  .      A 

4thly.  Upon' this  pbwit  we  cry  *  peccavimus.' — Being  misinlbrmea'tfi  to  the 

Mme  of  the  ship,  )h  which  Mr.  name  took  his  passage,  the- AiietAe^^4ie 

tim  of  bit  reaideacefoHowvd  of  courae-^but  whait  then  f  WlMtherJ^  miuaiaeA 

'fp  one  or  two  of  the>  iofMrior  iiiai^^ls  one  dui/  or  one  numth  is  f^  cirfjiimetfigpe 

Ihat  does,  not  in  the. least. affect  our  charge  qf  misrepresenting  thi^.ip^^iu^of 

the  government  and  the  condition  and  feeling  of  the  people.    On  our^supp&i- 

tion,  Mr.  Hume  might'  have  been  acquitted  of  collecting  hii  viliif)Uf&i£Cn[^ 

ihe  spot,  and  cbaritablY  supposed  to  have  been  misled;  by  hi*  oM^'>M|lfMMit, 

he  deprives  us  of  granting  him  such  an  acquittal,  and  also  of  fiadiilg4l|iip<lkjg^ 

Ibr  his  Igaoraoce  of  tlie  political  history  ot'  the  islands,  the  moral chflrartfi|.of 

the  people,  and  the  benencial  effects  wliich  they  experienced  and  acknpwloo 

J^y  ttie  change  of  their  government.  '  '     ^ 

Having  accused  us  in  no  measured  terms  of  being  goilty  of  the '  f^POAt'ttUe- 
lM>od$'  above  enumerated,  Mr.  Hmne  is  graciooBiy  pleased  to  aar  herwittfiqiit 
'  many  miner  alle^tions.' — Our  reply  is,  that  he  has  not  venUuwd  tp  adraopf  a 
|ilep  beyond  the  muor  ones  wo  have  just  noticed;  and  chat  he  h^aa  pot  OQfiuWQrd 
of  defence  to  set  up  against  those  chaises  of  abuse  which  year  after  year  he  has 
been  accumulating  i^inst  the  British  government  in  l^e  lommn  lahiitdff,' -kfid 
kfl  late  executive  Sir  Thomas  Mattland.-^But  the  object  of  hiatnivacUhre  »ibw 
BO  more ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  regret  which  the  Ionian; peopbrhareio^ty 
«ikI  openly  expressed  for  his  loss  evinces  the  jestimation  in  whi^)b/e  W99  ^d, 
and  oug^t  to  convince  Mr.  Hume  and  his  advisers  that  they  know  very  well 
bow  to  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended  friend.  ^-  .    .  ■■■  ^.  .-  :■ 

One  word  more.  If,  from  what  has  past,  Mr.  Hume  shall  be  ioUiioM  to  ^m 
an  eye  upon  himself,  and  judge  of  the  feehn^  of  otbetd  ibMii'tha  aptcOB  'wtiich 
ke  has  evinced  at  an  unimportant  <rrar  in  hiaofwa  oasepire  shall  .iM  i09e- 
wbit.  consoled  for  his  high  displeasure.  He,  of  all  men,  should  be  U^^ut  to 
oomplain  of  inadvertencies.  If  the  report  of  his  speeches  may  be  tni^ited^  he  is 
involved  in  a  perpetual  clond  of  error;  he  lives  and  breathes,  hi  shor^'^fr^a 

'  •iiimosphere  of  niisti^es.  Has  he  ever  serioasljr  refleoted  on  the  miiBlMr  of 
iMarfc^achea  which  his -fierce  credulity  has  occasioned ?»— on  the  nmnf  iyap^(apd- 

.  ing  names  which  his  ill-informed  zeal  has  delivered  upto  the  mde^n.pctoxof 
the  daily  papers?  We  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affira^uv^— 
for  we  bear  Mr.  Hume  no  ill  will :  on  the  contrary, — we  have  been  piaaeS^WM 
often  as  we  have  seen  him  (on  his  statements  beinr  questioned)  stwrtied'tfiid 
iMkiiig  eagerljr  abroad  for  facts  in  support  of  what  he  heA  basti^  adfvwmd, 

■  ilill  his  perplexity  has  unavoidably  reminded  the  House  of  the  Cavidierli^iHbll, 

^.wbolo&bis  wig  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  t-r-..      ,,  '/^ 

^  *  Quick  he  ali^hts^  and  quickly  hath  he  sped  -  ■  -  '^5 

To  over  take  his  ixver-running  hcBjA.*  '  n-.  L 

Ih  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  we  should  faaveftUenjcven 
into  the  trifling  error  to  which  we  adverted.  It  made  nothing  for  our  aiyrffRfnt, 
imd  was  entirely  uointeotwnal.  To  so  much  of  apology,  we  0Qn&id^.,f^r. 
Borne  enUtled.  The  main  points  of  our  Article,  however,  jstaad  secure  frf^as 
ai  Cfiitradictioo:  they  never  have  been,  they  never  will  be  di^prbved, 

'  Art. 


Abv.XL — Joumuiofa  Secontl  foi/agefor  tie  liuwiVKlttf^a 
fioTth-West  Passage  from  the  AHantic  to  the  Pacyie ;  per- 
J'ormed  in  the  Years  1821-23-23,  in  His  M/ijesty's  Hkips  Fury 
and  Hecia,  under  the  Orders  of  Captain  W.  E.  Parrj,  R.  fJ, 
F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.  4to.  pp.570.  Ia44, 
"PEW  events  have  occurred  of  a  public  naluTe,  nl  least  since  the 
■''  conclusion  of  ilie  war,  to  call  forth  a  more  live:!)'  and  cnii- 
tinued  inierest,  more  especially  among  the  lilerary  and  Bcientific 
world,  than  tbe  late  Expedition  under  Caplnio  Parry ;  heightened, 
89  it  nalimtlly  was,  by  the  delay  of  all  intelligence  of  him  and  bis 
enterprizing  associates:  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that, 
ill  pi'Oportion  to  the  intensity  of  that  interest,  will  have  been  the 
diaappointment  that  the  Expedition  lihould,  at  leiigtli,  have  made 
its  appearance  from  the  north,  instead  of  the  south,  as  was 
anxiously  expected.  To  affect,  on  our  part,  any  exemption  from 
this  general  feeling,  would  be  absurd  in  the  estreme,  after  having 
frequently  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  existence  of  a  navigabls 
passage  from  the  northern  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — an  opinion 
not  hastily  adopted,  but  deliberately  and  honestly  formed,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  journals  of  former  voyagers,  and  a  due 
conaideralion  of  those  facts  which  bore  upon  the  question;  attd 
Uiis  opinion,  we  may  now  add,  is  v^y  considerably  strei^thened 
by  tbe  perusal  of  the  present  narrative ;  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  see  clearly,  not  only  the  route  by  which  a  north-west  passage 
eaanot.  but  also  to  gx  on  that  by  which  it  can,  and  in  all  human 
probability  will,  ultimately  be  effected.  Our  disappointuient, 
therefore,  is  confined  solely  to  the  delay  of  accomplishing  what 
we  have  very  little  doubt  will,  ere  long,  be  done. 

The  name  of  a  North-west  Passage  is  'familiar as  household 
words,'  but  we  apprehend  that  vague  and  erroneous  notions  ar« 
very  generally  entertained  as  to  the  precise  iiuture  of  it.  Thus 
we  find  it  very  freqaently  asserted,  that  the  failure  of  the  late  ex- 

'  pecfition  was  owing  to  its  not  being  able  to  reach  so  far  to  the 
northward  as  the  foi-mer  one,  whereas  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 

I  not  have  had  occasion  to  proceed  so  high  by  many  degrees  as  it  wa* 
ctMDpdled  to  do.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  tl>erefi>re,  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  of  what  former  n a viga tori  have  done;  what  pn^rcss  has 
been  uiade  by  the  Inte  expeditions ;  and  what  stilt  remains  to  be 
done  fur  the  accoinplishmeiit  of  thus  desirable  abject;  »ilh  this 
liew  beCore  them  our  readers  will  perceive  by  what  slow  degrees, 
and  at  how  great  an  expense  of  money,  time  and  labour,  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  polar  regions  has  been,  and  is  to  be,  ob- 

'  tained  ;  which  is  indeed,  and  must  be,  more  or  less  the  case  with 

regard  to  all  geographical  informatiotiihat  is  not  merely  s|>ecnla(ivE. 

p  4  II 


It  IS  \vell  known  that  Colirmbus,  judging  fitMH  the  jgUobuiar 
fi^Ve  (k  th^  ^^tb'^  >nteirtBiiie^  'b'  eltKm^  ho|l*  bf  >'b<Ang  tibltf^W^ 
rMh^h  the  Indiefis  by  sailing*  to  th«-fve^tN^'ard;'fi^er  sn^p^tiMi-ititlP. 
hl!»  progi^ss  would  be  arrested  by  any -such  ini{>edh(iem  M>wl  iiM 
te'rveniiig'  continent  of  America.  He  therefore  named' the^CtttiMtidr' 
inlands,  tbe  Indies,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  those  fi«  indent  -iii^  •ettfete' 
of.  Succeeding  navigators,  who  embdrked  on  the  8aineieiitdr)tr}«f/' 
proceeded  illoug  the  coast  of  America^  some  to  the'^o»tli<'^no' 
others  to  the  north,  in  the  hope  that,  by  passing  throogh^'SotaciJ 
fb'aity  or  by  rounding  its  extreme  points,  they  might  «o<i€e&3[  iiri 
rdiching  the  great  Indian  ocean.  To  the'  southward,  ^  MigrihlcMil 
accomplished  his  object  by  passing' through  the  stmif'^hillilP 
ddserredly  bears  his  name.  But  in  vain  did  the  two  Cvthi^ak^  fitUP 
employed  by  Spain,  and  then  by  England — the  three  CorterMhrlij^ 
Portugal — and  Aubert  and  Cartier  by  the  French— endeafiiMkr**Mii 
discover  any  opening  in  the  northern  coast  that  held  oat  tiim»UH0if 
hope  of  a  passage  in  that  quarter. '  There  still  prevailed,  bvwe^^ 
among  the  cosmographers  and  merchants  of  London,  a  VMy-atNMilf^ 
idea  that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  thefiortb-wM^' 
and  with  the  view  of  discovernig  such  a  passage,  and'ttnd^lhe  iM^ 
mediate  countenance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisherwaa> 
despatched  no  less  than  three  several  times  in  search  'of  itj  'Thovgb 
in  these  expeditions  he  had  made  but  tittle  progmss,  yet 'as  kd 
had  not  been  stopped  by  any  natural  barrier,  the  feeling  o#  tW 
nation  was  decidedly  in  fa^rour  of  sending  out  that  excellent  mifi»i 
gator,  'John  Davia,  upon  the  same  enterpriee,  who,  also  ii^'threci 
voys^es^  extended  very  considerably  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctid 
regions,  by  pushing  his  discoveries  much  farther  to  'thernonUi 
ward  in  these  parts  than  any  preceding  navigator,  and  lidvaticing 
Up  the  strait  that  bears  his  name.  After  him,  Hail  made  no  Ibss 
than  four  voyages  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  wicfaoitt 
adding  much  to  preceding  discoveries.  Henry  Hudsou,iiy  keeping 
more  to  the  westward,  first  penetrated  through  the  strait  that  bettid 
h\^  name,  near  which  he  was  inhumanly  murdered.  Sir  Thottufs 
Button,  whose  instructions  were  signed  by  James  I.  followed  Msl| 
passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  reached  the  maid  land  ioif 
America,  in  lat.  60°  40'  to  which,  on  finding  no  passage,  1m  fgaii6 
the  name  of  Hopes  checked*  This  was  in  1 6 1 2,  just  thirty«>six  ytiih 
after  the  first  voyage  of  Frobisher ;  so  very  slowly  did  discoveridb 
proceed.  Bylot  and  Baffin  made  several  additions  to  Arctic  geM 
graphy,  chiefly  among  the  islands,  but  never  reached  so  far  west«B 
to  the  coast  of  America.  They,  however,  in  their  last  voyage>  oio* 
cumnavigated  that  deep  bay  named  after  Baffin,  but  left  alt  .the 
great  openings  in  the  surrounding  land  unexamined,  just  as  a  later 
navigator  did^  who  was  «ent  out  on  an  expedition  of  discovery:  r- 
•;  Notwith- 


■Nolwlilhstandiag  the  fuilure  iOj!.al[  llis  alLeiiipts  Iiuli4r.|ii  mafy;, 
EawralileMiiedand  well-iiifornHd  meu,  eudt  us  Sir.Johir  ISruf^, 
Sir  ^'tMunaa  Roe,  Sir  Jutin  WoUtenltoline,  aiid  the  niatlKiiiuticiau 
Mn.  tlcivry  firings,  were  still  of  opiniuii  tli^it  a  putijuge  did  noui^-.. 
wlteis^esitt  niUKd  the  American  coDtuieiil;  and  attiie  urgent  ,sglipr 
IqtinnoE  Captain  Luke  i'o!(,Hbu  (juaiHliy  calla himself  iWNuitii- 
weatifoa,  ihey  prevailed  on  King  Cbftrleti  I.tu  appropriate  uiie  of 
hk  pinnaces  for  the  purpose  of  northern  discovery.  Pux  telb  us 
tliitl,,-on'Ukin^  leave,  he  received  fioni  jhe. lying  '  a  ilia|)p^  ,uf  all 
hia  |>i«de  cess  era'  discoveries.  His  Miyesiys  inst^ucUotta.  wlih  ,a 
letlt^r  IQ  (lio  Kinperour  of  Japup  ;'  and  he,depuiled  in  high  sptfifs, 
andiiwithsaugiiine  expectations  of  success.  Htj  aaa,  unrfpiilitt^l^, 
mteiOtflhe  alirewdesi  of,  northern  .discovcreis,  and  the  first  ,M')iu 
IwrsiiedtW  right  tiaek  focieachiiig  the  north-east  point  of  Awfr. 
rica,. which  tvas,  i»  fiicl>  the  very  point  aimed  ut  hy  every  e\p(:;<ii(i»i4 
that  had  preceded  hiia.  _,^ 

Having  cleared  Hudson's. Strait,  he  stood  boldly  up  llixt  w,iA^ 
cUaniiel  between  the  coast  of  America  and  Cuiiiberlaiid  ULai]d, 
(jBore  jirobably  a  cluster  of  islands,)  lo  a  point  in  lat.  66°  5p^ 
which  he  named  IWs  Fart/ieiC ;  but  when  the  25lh  of  Sep- 
tember arrived,  he  began  to  ihink  he  had  made  '  but  a  scurvie 
voyage  of  it,'  and.  ihut  tlie  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  bear  up 
for  iioine,  where  lie  arrived  on  theJIst. of  October,  '  not  haViug 
lost  one  niuiiiior  boy,  nor  any  manner  of  tackling,  having  beene 
farth  neereeix  moiielhs,  all  glory  be  lo  God,'  Honour  also  tniglit 
have  been  to  Fox,  had  he  gone  up  the  wealern  instead  of  die 
eattem  ude  of  the  channel,  or  crossed  it  from  hie  '  farthest;'  as  in 
that  case  he  .would)  in  all  probabiUty,  have  discovered,  what  Cap- 
tain Parry  has  now  doue,  the  north-east  point  of  America. 

After  tux,  no  furiher  attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  (he  unfortunate  voyage  of  Kuight,  Barlow,  Vaughau 
and  Scrc^gs,  in.  1 7 19,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  from  their  setllemeuls;  the  only  result  of  which  was  the  dis- 
covery and  examination  of  Chestertield  inlet.  Middleton,  in  174^, 
eutered  Wager  river,  and  after  thut  proceeded  up  the  VVelcume,!^ 
fur  aa Repulse  Bay,  in  lat.  6(i°  30';  which  is  the  highest  poiiit.ou 
llie  coast  of  America  (liathad  been  reached  by  auy  of  the  CKpe- 
tlitioiia  for  the  discovery  pf  a  iiorlh-west  passage,  since  the  days  of 
l^'robiither,  more  than  KiQ  years  before.  Captains  Moor  and  Smith 
u ere  sent  out  in  I74J>,  chiefly,  it  would, seemi  to  refute  Middle- 
ton's  accututt  of  Repulse  Bay  and  his  frozen  strait ;  but  they  got 
«o>  farther  than  Wager  River ;  and  thia  was  the  last  aliempt  for  the 
diacovery  of  a  north-w'est  passage  from  the  aide  of  ihe  A|lantic. 
-  .  We  Imve,  in  former  Numbers  of  our  Journal,  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  Cantaiu.BuBs  was  sent  in  Aarch  of  a  passage   up 
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Beffin'aBiy^  If tbfttofficcr«lMi'»ollik)g «(K»«i{tb€/al:IelMti^^ 
MqrciMuiDiHiv^tioD  of  ihftt  tmjt*  coafimeA  >lherittmoitgft  «i^fiMfiii 
at  to  certam  great  opiniai^s:  ia -die' land;'  and  dus-  waa  flaaui^io 
mowke  k  further  inquiry,  whicb,  under  the  guidance  otiGa^^u 
fhmy,  led  to  very  important  geographical  nsults;  tboii^  aipt 
fafourable  to  the  80«gbt-for  passage  in  that  fiartioular  djreclieiiib 
wUcb  he  had  gone.  From  some  peculiar  positiouof  ibe  tmrnHmotn 
islands  through  which  be  worked  his  way  to  tbe  weslwaidi^AlMit 
the  lat.  74iP^  together  wilb  the  set  of  tbe  tidey  or  a.casvan^if  was 
evident  that  tbe  ice  was  so  jammed  against  the  knArf  >fccWilU 
Uandy  as  to  aflFord  no  opening  to  his  prooeedii^  fartlica  westiprard 
upon  that  parallel.  It  was  considered,  theiefbre,  far  aaaaoln 
we  have  already  stated,  (Q.  R.  No.  LVI.)  that  if  becouUflUcoft^ 
in  getting  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Ameriea,  where  be  wawWilPa 
aure  of  a  continuity  of  land,  and  in  a  parallel  of  latitudeisev^i^r 
eight  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Melville  Island,  the  succeAtilFa 
passage  would  be  less  doubtful ;  at  the  same  tiote  nothing  ^iwas 
known  as  to  the  parallel  in  which  the  north-east  pouito£  Annaici 
night  be  found,  the  highest  ascertained  point  being  thatof  Captfip 
Middleton,  as  above  mentioned. 

From  Repulse  Bay,  therefore,  or  any  other  pact  which  be  felt 
confident  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  Captain  Parry  was  divacled 
by  his  instructions  to  commence  his  emmination  of  the  continent  of 
America ;  and,  proceeding  from  thence  northerly,  tokeep.  aloi^Jlw 
coast,  minutely  exploring  every  inlet  or  opening  that  occunred^  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  north-east  point*  of  that  contincAt,  round 
which  it  was  hoped  be  would  be  able  to  proceed  till  bo  .shonM 
reach  the  northern  coast  of  the  same  continent,  along  wbioh 
Captain  Franklin  had  found  an  open  sea;  and  thus  make  goodibis 
passage  round  Icy  Cape,  and  through  Behrkig's  Strait^  inio  the 
Pacific.  That  be  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  will  bcdbaiwo,4aid 
aatisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  volume  now  before,  us. 

The  Hecla  bomb  had  answered  so  well  in  every  resfpect.nn 
the  former  voyage,  that  tbe  Fury,  a  similar  ship^  was  prepafed/as 
her  consort  for  tfie  intended  one.  Their  internal  fitlira$  wosa 
somewhat  different  from  those  on  the  former;  voyage;  the  sea* 
men's  births  were  removed  from  the  sides,  which  areihe  cohWt 
partS)  and  hammocks  were  aking  in  tbe  central  part  of  tbedeqfc. 
Sylvester's  simple  apparatus  for  distributing  heated  air  was  aino 
fitted  in  each  ship>;  and  it  may  here  be  n^ntioned,  once  for  4111, 
that  it  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation ;  a  mean 
temperatnre  being  kept  up  throughout  the  winter  of  60°  of  Fab* 
renheit,  while  that  of  the  air  without  was  at  30°  below  -ziBlto 
(a  difference  of  90^ !)  and  this  too  with  the  very  trifling  consuniip* 
ti^n  of  one  single  bushel  of  eoals  in  twenty-four  Imuib.  .Itim 
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MrTora'ofQrf  Arctic  winlerBre  thus  disarmed:  if,  indeed,  the  fonner 
itiM^  lisld  not  pToifeced  the  moral  effects  of  diveHting  of  its  ler- 
roratbst  extremity  of  cold;  and  tliat  loii^  disappearance  of  the  sun 
''Wow the  horizon,  the  biiie  contemplation  of  which  had  appeared 
W)  horrible.  Quetn  Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  scruples  on  this 
head  ;  for  in  her  instructions  to  her  '  loving  friend,  Martin  Far- 
budier,'  she  very  imceremoniuusly  orders  him  to  leave  a  party  in 
drt  strait  discovered  on  a  former  voyage.* 

'-"Tha  two  ships,  wilh'the  Nautilus  transport  laden  with  provisions, 
"Wi  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  on  the  I4lli  of  June  en- 
'  countered  the  tirst  ice-berg  in  the  entrance  of  Davis's  Slrait;  and 
hiNing  here  cleared  the  Nauiilus  of  her  provisions  and  despatched 
her  homewards,  they  made  sail  to  the  westward,  and  proceeded 
trough  Hudson's  Strati  with  as  much  speed  as  contrary  winds, 
tides,  currents,  and  f)oes  of  ice,  always  in  motion,  would  permit; 
die  bst  of  which  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  hamper  all  ships  that 
SMempt  to  pass  through  them  previous  to  the  mouth  of  August ;  so 
madl  more  dilhctilt  is  the  navigation  of  this  strait,  than  that  of 
DaviH  and  Baffin's  B^,  which  arc  open  aud  navigable,  with  little 
or  no  risk,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May. 

Many  of  the  old  navigators  mention  the  large  stones,  pebbles, 
Sand,  sliells  and  weeds  depositod  on  the  floating  fields  of  ice  ;  and 
e:kpress  their  astonishment  how  they  could  have  been  brought  into 
Aat  situation.  'The  quantity  in  which  these  substances,'  says 
Captain  Patry,  '  here  occurred  was  really  surprising,  and  puzzled 
tis  CKtremety  to  accoimt  for  the  manner  in  which  they  foimd  their 
w^y  upon  the  Roes.'  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  and  obvious 
eKplauation  of  the  Hoe  having  been  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
land,  because,  'masses  of  rock,  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in 
weight,  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  middle  of  a  Hoe  measuring 
half  a  mile  or  more  each  way;  and  of  which  the  whole  surface  is, 
more  or  less,  covered  with  smaller  stones,  sand  and  shells.'  We 
will  offer  him  another,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory. 
Ab  these  substances  are  abundantly  found  in  or  near  that  turbulent 
whirlpool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Resolution  Island,  where  lifty 
er  sixty  huge  icebe^s  may  frequently  be  seen  at  a  time,  let  us  sup- 
pose, what  indeed  must  often  happen,  one  of  these  masses  to  take 
the  gronnd,  in  which  situation  ihe  first  gnle  of  wind  would  be  sure 
to  overturn  it,  and  alter  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  probably  break  it 
lip  entirely;  in  one  case  bringing  the  base  where  the  top  was  before, 

•  'iKm — Yfyt  l>oponible,>og  sliill  lea  re  some  parsons  (o  winler  in  lh«  ilroiplir, 
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milkhe  otli69r0Cfiding  tlM  to^Mf8,^tip6cW«iftU^'l^(ferHAkh^fflli| 
uwfter,  «p  ttf  tKe  ■urfaeey  hdar  uiih  tii<M  -stones/ ■rfidhy^^iyV)" 
muA  sea- V'ced  whicb  are  found  upon  tbem ';  the  eiTf4^k>pdeM^'''ti^ 
other  Huating  floes,  so  as  to  throw  the  pieces  into  tk^  riiiddle.  w^ 
iMy  look  upon  as  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Pebbfes^  mK$d[ 
and  sea-weed  are  also  found  in  the  stomachs  of  seals'^^jl''^^*^ 
horsesy  and  are  no  doubt  deposited  by  them  on  the  ice.  ',  AR^tHeM' 
substances,  it  seems,  act  an  essential  part  in  the  dissohitiqti  ^of  liii''' 
ice;  as. the  smallest  stone  or  collection  of  sand  will  form  B,*pimV*iX^ 
water  around  it,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption  and  nidij|tfl(yii'Qf^ 
beat  from  tJie  surface.    •  .      -  *>^"i» 

Owin^  to  the  many  obetnictions  in  the  navigation  of  Hiid&^V'* 
Slrait,  it  was  the  £d  of  August  before  the  expedition  reached  tHk 
eastern  extremity  of  the  channel  formed  between  SoUtlMnfpt^'' 
Island  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  coast  of  America  ;i  tmd 
which  Captain   Parry  was  willing  to  suppose  might  be  the  Stiiiti!!^ 
channel  or  strait  that  Captain  Middleton,  in  the  year  1742,  fir ' 
want  of  a  better  name,  or,  as  has  always  been  thought,  as  iu^  ^- ^ 
cuse  for  not  attempting  its  navigation,  called  the  Frdzen  Stniit,'  * 
It  abounded  at  least  sufficiently  with  ice  of  every  form,  movej 
and  wheeled  about  by  tides  and  currents,  to  warrant  the  nan^e if 
but  the  ice  was  evidently  adventitious,  and  not  the  produce  or! 
the  strait.     As  the  iinpugners  of  Captain  MiddletonV  honesty  had'/ 
asserted,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  officers,  and  partlj  qjH^* 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  Fludson's  Bay  Coifipan^, 
(then  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference  with  theif  chartered' 
rights,)  that  the  '  Frozen  Strait  was  all  a  chimera,'  it  will  easily  bb' . 
supposed  that  Captain  Parry,  when  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  stra|t/ 
felt  no  little  difficulty  in  deciding  between  *  the  ocular  evidence  ]6f" 
Captain  Middleton,  and  the  speculative  reasonhig  of  Mr.  Dobbs  ;V 
^,  in  the  event  of  the  former  being  right,  the  distance  hie  had.  'tity  " 
run  by  this  strait  to  Repulse  Bay  was  about  fifty  leagues;  wheri^^/ 
if,  as  the  latter  asserted,  such  a  strait  had  no  existence^  he  must  h6\\ 
under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  route  round  tlie  south  end  ic/f.^' 
Soutliampton  Island,  a  distance  of   170,  and  perhaps' of  <26c^'^ 
leagues.     '  After  the  most  anxious  consideration,'  sajs  Captairi 
Parry,  *  of  all  this  contradictory  evidence,  I  came  to  thie  respl^tion  * 


the  non-existence  of  the  strait  or  from  the  insuperable  obstacl^ 
which  its  name  implies,  would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned  t6  l!hW'' 
expedition.''  -    ^** 

The  result  proved  that  his  decision  was  right;  and  having  oiiie*''^ 
made  it^every  exertion  was  used  to  push  through  the  strait.     In 
^  their 


tlieir.slffff. progress' upwards,  ^n<]«{ler  much  ititerruplion  from 
tlo^s.aud  huumtocks  and  (jacks  oT  ice^il  was  found' l]iuttbe>  had 
passtyi  (lirougli  an  opettiug  into  wliat  was  at'tenvarcL<  discaveredht 
b«, '  oiiQ  of  l!ie  must  stcure  and  extensive  harbours  in  the  whole 
\V^iJd>'  :  it  waa  an  inland  ba«iu  of  water,  ten  miles  in  lenglii,  and 
hal^^s,l^uch  iu  width,  having  regular  aoundtngs  and  good  ttnchor* 
"ge,!!!  CTjery  pait;  and  what  surprized  ihem  die  more  mtw,  ihnl 
s<:^£f^|jf  .4,pieice  of  ice  was  seen  in  any  direction.  '  This  mngnid- 
t:eu%b^ii,'  says  Captain  Purr;,  '  possessing  so  nmny  advantages 
as  ly^^ld:  render  it  invaluable  iu  a  more  temperate  diinute,  the 
nfiicers  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  '  Duke  of  York's  Bay,  in 
C9i^qu^iice  of  the  expedition  having  firat  entered  it  on  the  birth- 
di^j.qf^.his  Royal  Highness.'  It  is  :  sitiinted  on  th^  north-easicrn 
e^T^mt^  ufSouthanipton  Island.       ,    i 

ijl^  parsing  through  tlie  entrance  into  this  fine  bay,  it  uas  hoped 
the;)',  were  ,nuw  in  the  fairway  for  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
AwicricJi  whme  their  discoveries  weue  to  commence;  but,  on  pro^ 
ceed'ns  westerly,  it  tvas  soon  found,  that  the  bay  on  liiat  side  was 
compItUcly  shut  in  by  a  low  shore,  which,  it  was  concluded,  could 
be  DO. other  tliaji  the  '  ioiv  sliingley  beach*  like  Dungeness,'  of 
Captain  Middletonj  and  uhieh  tor  ins  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Welcome,  riewed,  of  cour^^e,  by  him  in  r  contrary  direction  to 
lliat  of  our  present  voyagers,  as  he  was  sailing  up  that  channel  along 
the  coast  of  America. 

It  now  became  necesear}-,  witliouL  further  loss  of  time,  to  retrace 
the  ground  they  h;id  lost,  and,  by  repassing  the  entrance,  struggle 
once  more  agiiinst  tlie  Hoes  and  hmnmocks  of  ice,  in  the  Frozen 
Strait^  widi  iri'^gular  tides,  islets,  and  rocks,  equally  dangerous 
U'itti  the  ire,  and  oat  the  less  so  from  dark  foggy  weather  :  this  sort 
of  navigalion  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  till  the  21st  August, 
when  the  setting  of  the  tide,  with  a  swell  from  the  aoiilhward, 
seenied  to  iiilioiale,  as  the  case  proved  to  be,  that  they  had  passed 
(lie  FiOisen  Strait,  and  had  then  the  Welcome  open  to  them  in  thet 
direction.  .  It  was  thick  dirty  weather,  with  snow  falling  in  unusu- 
ally large  fiakes,  the  sea  almost  clear  of  ice,  so  that  they  sailed  to 
tlie  westward  for  five  or  six  liours  entirely  by  the  lead;  when,  on 
ita^qd*;*^"')'  clefifing;  up,  they  foimd  ihemselves  almost  completely 
BU^oviiided  by  Janti,  '  haviiig  ,uiicun»ciously  entered  Repulse  Uay, 
in  which,'  says  Cuplain  Pairy,  '  not  a  piece  of  ice  Was  to  be  seen 
thai  cptild  obstruct  us  in.  its  thorough  examination.' 

P^riius  were  now  landed  to  enamine  ihe  country  on  every  side, 
and  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  bay  was  fonnd  to 
be  surrounded  by  land,  and  not  unlike  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
on  the  chnrl^  fi'ou.  Middleion's  :iicount  of  it,  except  that  on  the 
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N;W.  comer,  a  cove  niiisivp  into  tUe-lmKl^  wliidhi^oliM'M^ibd 
Bflcli  from  tkel  officer's  «iiGhoriiig  phoe.  Tkm  totimihiili>fcdtmril  ^ 
•lloi«  WB8  66^  9Cf  59Cy  being  about  twenty  iiiUet<  hm  taorthnriy  thM 
liNit  assigned  to  it  by  MkWietoh,  owing,  probabfyi  nr*  ililptaiit 
Parry  suggests,  to  the  imperfectioo  of  faSisiMtrmnwiitsyfoGtirfbHiM 
with  the  uncertainty  of  terrestrial  refraction  among^ice  aiwl  aqaw. 
Their  chronometers  for  the  longitude  gave  80^  30'  £p",  dippCjto 
needle  88^7'^%  ^^  the  variation  48'' 3d' 37"  wetter)y.i:i  Xb# 
compasses,  from  the  time  they  made  Southampton  Island, 'iKoaan^ 
sluggish,  so  that  even  those  of  Captain  Kater,  which  unite  lightneiiV 
sensibility,  and  aecuracy,  required  tapping  with  tlie  baud  to-aaAl 
them  in  traversing.  In  one  or  two  particular  situations  fart! 
the  northward,  tapping  with  the  hand  had  no  effect.  T|iML^< 
tions  are  marked  on  the  chart, '  being  satisfied,'  says  Captaio  Pj 
'that  some  extraordinary  local  attraction  was  influencing, j'. I 
needles.'  We  have  our  doubts  of  the  superior  power  of  any  .^ 
local  and  extraneous  influence  over  the  needle,  whan  closejl^  '^9^ 
rounded  by  iron ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opiqMAAy 
a  recent  discovery  which  bids  fair  to  prove  of  great  impottaneo;!* 
the  interests  of  navigation.  It  is  simply  this:  place  die  centre  otm 
small  circular  iron  pkite  in  the  line  of  no  attraction  (of  the  afaipV 
ilt>n),  and  at  a  proper  distance  behind  and  below  the  pivot  of  ^tlM^^ 
compass  needle,  (which  must  be  ascertained  and  fixed' previotisTytd^ 
the  ship's  leaving  her  port,)  and  the  needle  will  not  only  remain  actlfii 
and  vigorous  in  the  polar  regions,  but  will  continue  to  point  to  .fb^ 
correct  magnetic  meridian,  uninfluenced  by  the  attraqtioo  pf  this 
ship's  iron  (usually  called  deviation)  in  every  part  of  the  worfd^at 
least,  this  effect  has  been  experimentally  proved  from  the  6iat  dligm 
of  southern,  to  the  81st  degnee  of  northern  latitude.*  Our'old'rt^rt 
gators  supposed  the  sluggishness  of  the  needle  to  b^  owinjgtb'coKI^ 
instead  of  the  dip  or  inclination  getting  the  better  of  the  direct!^ 
power ;  and  some  of  them  assure  us  that,  on  carrying  the  corii^ 
passes  down  to  the  cabin  fire,  they  regained  their  activity;-  tkit 
once  suspecting  that  the  grate  and  fire-irons  restored  the  directive 
power,  and  not  the  heat. 


titiei  of  deviatWR,  or  toe  ship's  attraction  in  everjr  position  of  lier  bead,  is  pfcpariagl^ 
Mr.  Barlow.  If  any  one  shouir)  doubt  tlie  efticacy  of  this  simple  contrivance,  hiiiMM 
•nly  to  turn  the  ship  round  voitk  and  vaiilunit  the  iron  plate»  and  in  one  case  he  wlFfiiid 
vo  deviation ;  io  the  other,  whatever  amottnt  tlie  ship  may  give.  The  dieorv  ef 'IM 
plate  neutralizing  Uie  ship's  dematian  is  obvious  enough ;  bijt  it  is  not  ao  e«sj,  to  sureffli 
for  the  prevention  of  the  needless  sluggishness,  nor  do  we  believe  it  was  once  imarine^jt 
fren  by  the  disco? erer,  that  such  an  eifect  would  have  l)een  produced.  '   '  ( 

Though 


..iTbeugb  MiddletOQ.  was  jiot,  perltape,  Ui«  officer  beet  quaiifiod 
for  c«n4uctiiig  a  voyage  of  discovery,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  Cttp- 
tfiiii  Parry's  exumiualion  of  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  him, 
Miat  justice  has  not  been  done  to  bis  memory;  whicb,  however,  the 
fuiioMiag  tetiluuony  ought  to  rescue  from  further  obloquy. 

*  Ft'oiVi  our  place  of  observation  on  shore  we  had  a  distiuct  view  of 
CttpeHape,  which  is  high  nnd  bluff,  ns  well  ss  of  the  land  to  the  east- 
nUtil  of  it,  niiinin"  towards  Beach  Point,  which  becomes  lower,  aS 
deHCribcsd  by  Captain  Middleton.  Indeed  the  whole  account  he  hu 
given. of  this  bay,  with  the  exception  of  its  geogmphlcal  position,  is  in 
general  vtxy  accurate)  particularly  iii  the  ap^ioarance  of  the  lauds, 
their,  relative  situation,  and  in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  souodii^gti 
Wiin  respect  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  through  which  we  passed  with  lew 
dtniculty  th^n  usual  in  the  navigation  of  those  seas, — thus,  for  the  first 
tinie,  determining  by  actual  examination  the  insularity  of  that  portion 
of^'taiid  which  by  anticipation  has  long  been  called  Southampton 
Watttl,— there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  Middlelon  has 
gWwi  of  lis  appearance,  as  seeli  from  Cape  Frigid,  is  in  the  main  a 
fft^hfoVoBe.  In  that  view  it  would  seem  to  be  "  almost  full  of  long 
amalt  itlands;"  nor  is  there  any  improbability  of  its  having  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  covered  with  tec,  which  mifht  appear  to  be  "  fast  to 
bo4k  shoncsi"  presenting  to  a  person  so  situated  a  hopeless  prospect  of 
penetrating  thrpugh  it  to  the  northward.  Above  all,  the  accuracy  of 
Cajjiain  Middlelon  is  manifest  upon  the  point  most  strenuously  argued 
against  him  by  Mr,  Dobbs ;  for  our  subsequent  esperience  has  not  left 
the  smallest  doubt  of  Repulse  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Wel- 
come being  filled  by  a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward 
through  the  Frozen  Strait.'— p.  54. 

Having  now  got  fairly  hold  of  the  AmerJcan  continent,  the  toaia 
object  of  the  voyage  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  on  the 
Qtjd  August,  1 821,  Just  under  the  Arctic  circle ;  a  period  at  which, 
we  may  observe,  the  expedition  might,  with  all  imaginable  ease, 
have  been  as  far  advanced  as  the  Copper  Mine  river,  on  the  snppo- 
sitlPii  of  a  passage  existing  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  that 
it)  route  bad  been  up  Davis's,  instead  of  Hudson's,  Strait.  The 
obstructions  and  difficulties  lo  be  encountered  were,  however,. on 
the  netting  out  of  the  expedition,  as  little  known  as  the  gec^raphy 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  America,  along  tfae  line  of  which  Cap- 
titil^  Parry  was  directed  to  keep  in  proceeding  to  the  northward, 
au(l  to  exauiine  every  bend  or  inlet  which  might  appear  likely  to 
afford  «  practicable  passage  to  the  westward.  In  fulfilling  (his  part 
of  hia  instructions,  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  since  the  voyage  of 
Vattcoiiver  along  ihu  north-western  coast  of  America,  never  was  a 
HtiB  of  nnhnovsn  coast  explored  with  more  indefatigable  zej  and 
pi^everance,  or  with  more  minuteness,  under  the  most  appalling 
,;,     ,  difficulties. 
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difficuIti^Sy  tlian  that  Which  extedds  from  Repulse  Baj,  io  a  south- 
eastern direction,  to  the'point  where  it  again  turns  to  the  northward, 
has  been  examined  by  Farry,  Lyon,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
two  ships — sometimes  in  the  ships  themselves,  and,  when  these 
could  no  longer  with  safety  advance  farther,  in  their  boats,  for 
several  successive  days  and  nights,  in  the  most  inclement  weather. 

If,  indeed,  the  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  ships  had  beeu  con- 
siderable in  passing  up  the  southern  side  of  the  Frozen  Strait,  tbej 
were  tenfold  greater  in  returning  down  the  northern  or  continentil 
side ;  where  the  tides  were  so  strong,  and  the  eddies  so  frequent 
and  violent,  whirling  roimd  large  masses  of  ice,  sometieaes  in  op- 
posite directions,  that  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  either  of  the  ships 
escaped.  Captain  Parry  observes,  after  having  drifted  diroughofle 
of  the  narrow  channels  formed  between  an  island  atid  the  miuii, 
that  '  had  the  ships  taken  the  ground  with  so  rapid  and  consider* 
able  a  fall  of  tide,  and  with  so  much  heavy  ice  hurried  along  by  i^ 
I  do  not  know  what  human  effort  could  have  saved  them  from 
almost  immediate  wreck.  By  carrying  a  press  of  canvass,  howevei^ 
.we  succeeded  in  forcing  through  the  ice,  but  the  Fury  was  twice 
turned  completely  round  by  eddies,  and  her  sails  brought  aback 
against  the  helm;  in  consequence  of  which  she  gathered  tfuch  fresh 
stem-way  against  several  heavy  floe- pieces,  that  I  apprehended 
some  serious  injury  to  the  stern-post  and  rudder,  if  not  to  tfa^ 
whole  frame  of  the  ship.' 

We  doubt  if  the  annals  of  navigation  furnish  an  instance  of  diffi- 
culties to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers  so  frequent  and  long 
contumed,  as  occurred  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  Frozen  Strait, 
till  finally  getting  out  of  it.  Nor  was  this  all :  slow  as  their  progte^ 
had  hitherto  been,  they  had  the  mortification,  on  the  2d  September, 
to  be  driven  back  to  the  same  spot  where  they  had  been  a  fiiH 
aiionth  before.  Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  at  this  ad- 
-vanced  period  of  the  short  season  of  navigation  ;  but  it  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  their  exertions.  Captain  Parry  thus  notices  this 
mortifying  circumstance. 

*  The  wind  drawing  round  to  the  northward  and  westward  on  the 
im)rning  of  the  2d,  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  which  continued  to  blow 
■during  the  night ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  iip- 
luense  size  of  the  floe  to  which  the  ships  Were  attached  would  have 
enabled  us  to  retain  our  station  tolerably.  It  was  mortifying  therefore 
to  find,  on  the  morning  of  the  dd,  that  we  had  drifted  more  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  done  before,  in  the  same  time,  under  any  circuin- 
^tances.  Il  was  remarkable  also  that- we  had  not  been  set  exactly,  to 
leeward,  but  past  BafHn  kland  towards  the  two  remarkable  hills  on 
Southampton  Island,  from  which  we  were  at  noon  not  more  than  seveo 
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or  u^l  le^uea  distant.  Tlius,  after  a  luburioiu  tiiv<»Ugitliuti  wbicb 
occupred  oDe  nioiub,  we  had,  by  uconctirrence  ut'  uiiitvoidublc:  circuni' 
stances.  retiirnEd  to  nearly  the  samesput  as  that  on  which  we  hud  bei.'n 
on  liie-fith  qC  August.  'J'o  ciiusider  what  might  have  been  eflectuii  io  lhi« 
inlerviil,  which  included  the  very  best  part  of  ilie  navigable  season,  had 
wc  been  previously  aware  cf  the  position  anJ  extent  of  the  Aniericnn 
coDtinetit  about  this  meridian,  is  in  ilseircei'tainly  unavailing  ;  bat  it 
may  serve  Io  shew  the  value  <rf  even  the  smalleit  gei^raphical  infor- 
■nalion  in  seas  where  uot  an  hour  must,  be  thrown  away,  or  unprofitably 
emploj'cd.  Nor  coutd  we  hirlp  fancying  at  this  period  of  ibe  voyage 
thai,  had  Bylot,  Fox,  and  Middlcluni  by  their  joint  eKertinns,  suc- 
ceeded til  wiisl'acutrily  determining  thus  far  the  extent  of  the  conti- 
nental land,  the  time. which  we  bad  I ittely  occupied  in  this  manner 
might  have  been  more,  advantageously  enipluyed  in  rounding,  by  a 
more  direct  route,  the  Jiorth -eastern  point  of  America,  and  even  in 
pursuing  our  way  along  its  northern  shures.' — p.  78. 

Fi-otu  the  6tb  September  to  the  end  of  lliat  monlli,  llie  whole  of 
the  time  was  employed  in  e;iainiiiing  several  deep  inlets  into  the 
coDtiileDt,  and  ascertaining  the  continuity, of  land  round  each  of 
theiiii  in  which  arduous  service  Captain  Parry  does  not  appear  to 
have  spared  himself,  being  out  on  one  occasion  eight  days  and 
niglib  in  the  boatN,  and  nine  days  on  another.  These  large  inlets 
are  laid  down  on  the  charts  under  the  names  of  Lyon's  Inlet,  tlopp- 
ner's  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  Koss'  Bay,  besides  a  nuuiber  of  coves  und 
creeka,  all  of  which  were  minutely  examined  to  their  respective 
tertninalions,  eo  that  the  extent  of  coast  newly  discovered  and  ex- 
plored, appears  to  amount  to  more  tlian  two  hundred  leagues. 

On  tlie  IsC  October,  just  as  they  had  completed  the  exaniinii- 
lion  of  tlie  several  inlets  of  the  contiuetit,  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  winter  setting  in  were  but  too  apparent. 

'  The  therraomeiLT  had  for  several  days  past  permanently  fallen  he- 
low  the  freezing  point,  and  someiimes  as  low  as  20^  at  niglit;  which 
cliange,  together  with  the  altered  appearance  of  the  land,  and  the 
n^iid  formation  of  young  ice  near  the  shores,  gave  pretty  evident  no- 
lice  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The  commcucenienl  of  this  dreary 
-season  iu  these  regiotis,  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  dated  from  the  lime 
when  the  earth  no  lunger  receives  and  rtuliates  heat  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the  land  is  once  covered  with  this 
substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour  the  absorption  of  heat,  the 
frigotific  process  seems  to  be  carried  on  with  increaied  vigour,  defining 
Veij  clcBTly  the  change  from  summer  to  winter,  with  little  or  no  inler- 
mMiftte  interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn  can  be  dislioctly  as- 
ngned.' — p.  H2, 113, 

On  the  8th  October  the  thermometer  stood  at  zfm,  and  the  sea 
IS  covered  with  '  young  ice,'  llie  iiatuie  and  effects  of  this  very 
'ing  substance  are  thus  grapliically  described  by  Captain  Parry. 
The  formation  ofyoung  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  cir- 
Ol.  xX!t.  KO.  I.IX.  Q  cumatance 
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cumstance  which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a  stop  to  the  navig^tioa 
of  these  seas,  and  warns  the  seaman  that  his  season  of  active  openKtioos 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  binderance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  as  it  alwajfs 
appears  before  it  is  encountered.  When  the  sheet  has  acquired  a 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  considerable  extent,  a  ship  it 
liable  to  be  stopped  by  it  unless  favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind; 
and  even  when  still  retaining  her  way  through  the  water,  at  the  rate- of 
a  mile  an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controol  of  tha 
helmsman,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  the  action  of  tlw 
sails,  but  depends  upon  some  accidental  increase  or  decrease  in.  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with  which  one  bow  or  the  other  cones 
in  contact.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  this  situation  for  the  boats  to  render 
their  usual  assistance,  by  running  out  lines  or  otherwise ;  for  havuig 
once  entered  the  young  ice,  they  can  only  be  propelled  slowly  througli 
it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat-hooks  into  it,  at  the  same  time  breaking 
It  across  the  bows,  and  by  rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side.  After 
continuing  this  laborious  work  for  some  time  with  little  good  effect,  and 
considerable  damage  to  the  planks  and  oars,  a  boat  is  often  obliged  to 
return  the  same  way  that  she  came,  backing  out  in  the  canal  thus 
formed  to  no  purpose.  A  ship  in  this  helpless  state,  her  sails  in  vahi 
expanded  to  a  favourable  breeze,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  course  upon  the  element  through  which  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded  ntf 
of  Gulliver  tied  down  b}'  the  feeble  hands  of  Lilliputians ;  nor  are  the 
struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release,  and  the  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts  are  opposed,  the  least  just  or  the 
least  vexatious  part  of  the  resemblance.' — pp.  11 6,  117' 

All  these  circumstances  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  immediately 
placing  the  ships  in  the  best  security  that  could  be  found  for  them 
during  the  winter.  A  small  island  lying  off  the  point  where  the 
continent  begins  to  trend  to  the  northward,  was  found  to  afford,  at 
its  southern  side,  good  anchorage ;  and  having  here  suffered  the 
ships  to  be  frozen  up,  they  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Winter  Istandt 
Every  precaution  was  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  boats, 
sails,  and  other  stores^  during  the  season  ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  men.  Captain  Parry 
observes,  that  Vit  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situatiota  in 
which  cheerfulness  is  more  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  main- 
tainedi  than  among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  seamen 
too)  3ecluded  for  an  indefinite  period  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
having  little  or  no  employment  but  that  which  is  in  a  manner 
created  to  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degree  of  tedious 
monotony,  ill  according  with  their  usual  habits.'  Nothing  can  Ifp 
mpr/e  jiust;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  cc^ 
fiftant  emplo;^ment,  and  a  habit  of  cheerfulness  should  be  keptvA 
by  men  so  situated  ;  it  being  well  known  that  there  exists  an  Wi- 

mate 
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mate  conneKion  between  depression  of  mind,  and  that  dreadful 
disorder  the  scurvy  ;  that  hope  and  joj  not  only  prevent,  but  ma- 
terially aid  in  the  cure  of  it,  while  gloom  and  despair  never  fail  to 
aggravate  its  fatal  malignity. 

Asa  source,  therefore,  of  amusement  to  the  people,  Captain 
Parry  renewed  those  theatrical  entertainments  from  which  they  had 
derived  ao  much  benefit  at  Melville  Island,  on  a  former  voyage, 
and  on  a  larger  and  more  commodious  scale,  while  the  theatre  was 
improved  in  its  decorations,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
in  its  warmth.  Sylvester's  stove,  in  a  few  hours  after  lighting  it, 
dissipated  every  drop  of  moisture  which  was  found  so  annoying 
on  the  former  expedition :  the  stream  of  air  on  the  lower  deck 
was  generally  (^(r  of  Fahrenheit;  that  in  the  cabins  near  the  ap- 
paratus, lUO",  and  at  the  end  of  the  flue,  in  Captain  Parry's  cabin, 
forty-six  feet  from  the  air  vessel,  from  65°  to  T^,  when  the  mean 
letnperolure  of  the  atmoapliere  was  about  zero  :  this  diffused 
,  warmth  generally  over  the  whole  ship,  and  kept  her  perfectly  dry. 
On  some  evenings  they  had  music ;  and  on  others  (to  furnish  ra- 
tional and  useful  occupation,)  a  school  was  established  in  both 
ships  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  might  choose  to  avail 
diemselves  of  this  advantage;  and  Captain  Parry,  who  visited 
them  frequently,  observes,  that  '  he  seldom  experienced  feelings 
of  higher  gratification  iLan  in  this  rare  and  interesting  sight:'  and 
it  is  truly  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  ihe  return  of  the  sbipN  to 
England,  *  every  man  on  board  could  read  his  Bible.'  In  these 
pursuits,  blended  with  a  proper  degree  of  exercise,  the  skorlat 
HatfK  said  to  have  passed  over  their  heads  without  any  of  that 
interest  which,  on  a  former  voyage,  constituted  a  sort  of  era  in 
their  winter's  calendar.'  '  Our  winter,'  observes  Captain  Parry, 
'was  no  longer  an  experiment;  our  comforts  were  greatly  in- 
creased; and  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  ice  as  fa- 
vourable as  could  be  desired.'  '  In  short,'  he  adds,  '  what  with 
reading,  writing,  mating  and  calculating  observations,  observing 
the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  taking  the  exercise  necessary 
to  preserve  our  health,  nobody,  I  believe,  ever  felt  any  symptoms 
oi  ennui  during  our  continuance  in  winter  quarters.' 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  their  amusements,  and  that 
which  excited  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  was  the  unexpected 
appearance,  on  the  1st  February,  of  a  number  of  strange  people 
coming  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice,  A  party  uho  went  out  to 
meet  ihem  soon  discovered  them  to  be  Eskimaux,  who,  on  coming 
-Up,  presented  a  few  blades  of  whale-bone,  either  as  a  peace-offering, 
*^  for  barter,  most  probably  the  latter.  Some  of  the  women  wore 
'bandsome  clotlies  of  deer-skin,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
<;>  2  parly : 
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party  :  on  observiog  this, '  they  began/  says  our  author,  *  to  our 
utter  astonishment  and  consternation,  to  strip,  though  the  tbermb* 
meter  stood  at  23^  below  zero.'  All  apprehension  on  this  score, 
however,  was  soon  relieved  by  finding  that  they  were  comfortalrfy 
clothed  in  a  double  suit  of  deer-skin.  Our  voyagers  accomp^med 
them  to  their  huts  on  shore,  which  are  thus  described. 

'  Wheq  it  18  remembered  that  these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight 
of  the  ships,  and  how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  ampi^ 
us  for  any  thing  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, our  surprise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding  an  esta- 
blishment of  fiv^  huts,  with  canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  m^ 
women,  and  children,  as  regularly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole  wititer. 
If  the  first  view  of  the  e>cterior  of  this  little  village  was  such  as  tO 
create  astonishment,  that  feeling  was  in  no  small  degree  heightened,  oil 
accepting  the  invitation  soon  given  us,  to  enter  these  extraordinaiy 
houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  observed  that  not  a  single  man 
terial  was  used  but  snow  and  ice.  After  creeping  through  two  low 
passages,  having  each  its  arched  door-way,  we  came  to  a  small  circo- 
lar  apartment  of  which  the  roof  was  a  perfect  arched  dome.  From 
this  three  door-ways,  also  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
outer  ones,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on  each  side» 
and  the  other  facing  us  as  we  entered.  The  interior  of  these  presented 
a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting.  The  women  were  seated  on  the 
beds  at  the  sides  of  the  huts,  each  having  her  little  fire-place,  or 
lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  utensils  about  her ;  the  children  crept  be- 
hind their  mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  which  were 
indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  us  in  dismay.  The. 
construction  of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  huts  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of  snow,  laid.  , 
with  great  regularity  and  no  small  art,  each  being  cut  into  the  shape 
requisite  to  form  a  substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  in. 
the  centre,  and  having  no  support  whatever  but  what  this  principle  of 
building  supplied.  I  shall  not  here  further  describe  the  peciiliarities 
of  these  Curiotis  edifices,  remarking  only  that  a  cheerful  and  sufficient 
light  was  admitted  to  them  by  a  circular  window  of  ice,  neatly  fitted 
into  the  roof  of  each  apartment.' — p.  106. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  people,  of  little  less  than  eighteeti 
months  from  first  to  last,  left  on  the  whole  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  our  voyagers,  who  during  that  period 
witnessed  many  valuable  and  amiable  qualities  among  a  very  few 
of  an  opposite  character.  The  concluding  chapter  gives  an  inK' 
teresting  and  well-digested  account  of  the  peculiar  habits,  the  dijt 
position,  the  resources,  together  with  many  curious  traits  df 
character,  and  the  slate  of  society  among  these  poor  creatures^' 
whoni  fate  has  thrown  into  this  dark  and  dismal  corner  of  tfail' 
world,  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snow.     They  are  described  as  som©** 

'  what 
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what  lower  in  slaliire  than  Europeans  in  grneral,  (he  men  being, 
oil  an  average,  about  five  feet  live  inches,  and  the  women  five  fecE, 
Iheir  knees  large,  legs  straight,  hands  and  feel  retnaikably  small; 
^heir  fl^sh  loose  and  without  lirmness ;  faces  round  and  full ;  eves 
small,  black  and  narrow,  obliquely  set  in  the  head  like  those  of  tlie 
Tartars  and  Chinese ;  nose  sunk  within  the  cheek-bones,  but  not 
inuch  flattened ;  teeth  short,  thick,  close,  while  and  regular,  much 
worn  bj  chewing  seul-skins  to  make  them  flexible ;  skin  smooth; 
complexion  clear  and  transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown;  long 
blacic  hair,  which  the  women  throw  loose  when  their  husbands  are 
ill,  and  cut  ofi^,  if  they  die.  Their  dresses  of  deer-skin  very  closely 
iresemble  those  of  the  common  Chinese  orTariars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wnmen's  boots,  which  are  used  ns  pockets  and  are  large 
enough  lo  hold  a  child;  those  of  aeal-skin  are  water-tight;  and  all 
the  seams  well  and  beautifully  worked;  on  the  whole  they  are 
warmly  and  comfortably  clothed.  Their  bodies  are  almost  uni- 
versally tattooed.  Their  pots,  culinary  utensils  and  lamps  arc 
.  made  of  the  liipis  oUaris;  their  canoes  and  sledges,  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  of  drift-wood  ;  the  points,  barbs,  cutting  instruments, 
&.C.  of  stone,  bone  or  iron:  they  have  cups  of  the  horn  of  the 
musk  ox,  and  other  vessels  and  baskets  of  skin.  They  sleep  on 
skins  laid  upon  birch-twigs,  andrumeda,  and  other  stunted  shrubs, 
placed  upon  bedsteads  of  snow.  Fire  is  kindled  by  two  pieces  of 
pyrites  whose  sparks  are  struck  into  line  dried  moss;  the  wicks  of 
iheir  lamps  are  also  of  moss,  and  the  heat  from  them  is  sufficient 
to  boil  such  part  of  their  provisions  as  they  are  nut  disposed  to 
eat  raw. 

It  would  be  idle  to  espcct  any  very  high  or  refined  notiiins  of 
morality  among  a  ha  If- civilized  horde ;  but  the  whole  of  their 
conduct,  whether  towards  each  other  or  to  the  strangers,  appeared 
lo  be  regulated  by  feelings  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  did 
them  great  credit.  Theft,  which  is  an  universal  vice  amongst  sa- 
vages, was  practised  only  on  two  or  three  occasions ;  yet  the 
temptation  must  have  been  often  pretty  nmch  the  same,  as  if  gold 
were  carelessly  left  exposed  to  the  lower  class  of  Europeans.  The 
affection  between  parents  and  children,  and  between  mail  and  wife, 
or  wives,  for  they  take  more  than  one  if  they  can  maintain  iheni, 
was  strongly  marked ;  and  yei  infidelity  on  either  side  appeared  to 
be  no  crime ;  and  the  ladies  were  by  no  means  shy  of  their  favours. 
The  only  unfeeling  part  of  their  coi)d|ict,  (which  is  common  in- 
deed to  the  Indians  as  well  as  Kskimaux,)  is.  thai  of  forsaking  the 
^ed  and  helpless  and  leavii^  them  to  their  fate ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  widows  who  are  not  fortrmate  enough  to 
find  a  second  husband.  Captain  Parry  gives  an  affecting  account 
of  the  melancholy  situation  and  death  of  one  of  these  furluiii 
Q  J  beings, 
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beings,  (p.  408);  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  no  one  is  cootidered'of 
any  value  from  the  nionieut  be  becomes  onable  to  assist  in  pror 
curing  food*  Yet  they  contrive  to  shed  tears  and  to  bowl  most  cW 
morously  at  the  death  of  those  y\  bom  they  wholly  neglected  wbea 
alive,  and  leave  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  wolves  wben  dead. 

The  women  have  much  more  influence  and  are  more  respecled 
than  generally  happens  in  half-civilized  societies;  nor  are  they 
subjected  to  that  degree  of  labour  and  drudgery,  which  usually 
prevails  in  them;  their  duties  being  generally  confined  to  dor 
mestic  concerns,  preparing  skins,  making  and  repairing  clothes^ 
cooking  and  taking  care  of  their  children,  whom  they  suckle  to  the 
age  of  three  and  sometimes  four  years.  An  unamiable  trait  in  theif 
character,  and  which  indeed  was  equally  observed  among  the  naea^ 
was  that  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude ;  but  both  are  free  from 
those  dark  vices  of  savage  life,  ferocious  cruelty,  resentment  and 
revenge. 

'  When  viewed  more  nearly  in  their  domestic  relations,  the  ceiii« 
parison  will»  1  believe,  be  still  more  in  their  favoor.  It  is  here  as  a 
social  being,  as  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  family,  promoting  within 
his  own  little  sphere  the  benefit  of  that  community  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  cast  his  lot,  that  the  moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to 
besought:  and  who  can  turn  without  horror,  from  the  Esquimaox 
peaceably  seated  after  a  day  of  honest  labour  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  their  snow- built  hut,  to  the  self-willed  and  vindictive  Indian, 
wantonly  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  helpless  womaiL 
whom  nature  bids  him  cherish  and  protect !' — p.  536. 

They  have  no  other  domestic  animals  than  their  dogs,  whidi  artf 
carefully  brought  up  by  the  women,  but  treated  with  harshness  by 
the  men — though  they  could  scarcely  exist  at  all  witbout  them* 
Six  of  these  useful  creatures  will  draw  half  a  ton  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  proceed  with  ease  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day ;  yet  they  appear  to  get  very  little  food ;  and  wben  on 
a  journey  are  never  sufiiered  to  eat,  until  they  arrive  at  the  cod  of  it* 

This  hasty  sketch  is  extracted  from  the  chapter  before  meii-> 
tioned;  but  there  are  besides  numerous  anecdotes  interspened 
through  the  narrative,  which  an  almost  daily  intercourse  with  tbeae 
people  enabled  the  party  to  observe  and  collect :  firom  diese  it 
would  appear  that  no  distress  of  any  kind  was  capable  of  depriv- 
ing tbem  of  that  happy  and  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  tbat 
good  humour  which  diey  constantly  preserved,  eyeti  wben  severe^ 
pinched  by  hunger  and  cold,  and  wholly  deprived  for  days  t«>^tlier 
both  of  food  and  fiiel,  a  situation  to  which  they  are  very  frequently 
reduced.  Had  tbey  not  indeed,  on  more  occasions  than  one»  n^ 
coved  supplies  from  the  ships,  many  of  them  must  nndoubted^^ 
have  perished  of  hunger*  Yet  no  calamity  of  this  kind  can  teara 
dwm  to  be  provident ;  or  to  take  the  least' thought  lor  iha  mor^ 

row: 
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row:  with  lliem  indeed  it  is  always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  The 
enormous  quantit}'  of  animal  food  (ihey  ha¥e  no  other)  which  they 
devour  at  a  time,  is  almost  incrcilible. 

'  It  is  certain  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  meat  which  they  prociired 
between  the  1st  of  Oclober  and  the  1st  of  April,  fras  sufficient  lo  have 
furniiihed  about  double  the  population  of  working  people,  who  were 
moderate  eatert,  and  had  any  idea  of  providing  fur  a  future  day :  but  to 
individuals  who  can  denioliah  four  or  five  pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  at 
least  ten  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  who  never  bestow  a  thought  on 
to-morrow,  at  least  with  the  view  to  provide  for  it  by  economy,  there 
is  scarcely  any  supply  which  could  secure  them  from  occasional  scar- 
city. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and  fasting  to 
which  the  gluttony  and  improvidence  of  these  people  so  constantly  sub- 
ject them,  may  have  occasioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved 
fetal  during  tlie  winter  ;  and  on  this  account  we  hardly  knew  whether 
to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  success  of  their  fishery.  Certain  it  is, 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  nf  great  plenty,  one  or  two  individuals 
were  seen  lying  in  the  huts  so  distended  by  the  quantity  of  meal  Ihey 
had  eaten,  that  they  were  unable  to  move,  and  were  suffering  consider- 
able pain  arising  solely  from  this  cause.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  other  probable  reason  for  the  lamentable  proportion  of  deaths  that 
took  place  during  our  stay  at  Igloolik,  uhile,  during  a  season  of  nearly 
equal  severity,  and  of  much  greater  privation  as  to  food,  at  Winter 
Island  not  a  single  death  occurred.' — pp.  412,  413. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  chang;e  from  winter  to  summer,  or 
spring  if  it  may  so  be  called,  that  the  kindness  and  humanity  of 
our  voyagers  were  mostly  called  upon  for  the  relief  of  their  misery. 
The  seals  then  become  more  wild,  llie  walrus  quits  the  ice,  and 
the  reit)  deer  and  other  migratory  animaly  have  not  yet  arrived. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Winter  Island  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  some  other  place  in 
search  of  food.  The  change  of  scene  in  their  once  happy  village, 
sod  more  especially  in  their  clean  and  comfortable  snow  huts  while 
,  new,  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Parry. 

*  On  going  out  to  the  village,  we  found  one-half  of  the  people  had 
quilted  their  late  habitations,  taking  with  them  every  article  of  their 
property,  and  had  gone  over  the  ice,  we  knew  not  where,  in  ques-t  of 
more  abundant  food.  The  wretched  appearance  which  ihe  interior  of 
the  hnts  now  presented  baffies  all  description.  In  each  of  the  larger 
ones  some  of  the  apartments  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  deserted, 
the  very  snow  which  composed  the  beds  and  fireplaces  having  been 
turned  up,  that  no  article  might  be  left  behind.  Even  the  bare  walls, 
whose  original  colour  was  scarcely  perceptible  for  lamp-black,  blood, 
and  other  filth,  were  not  left  perfect,  large  holes  having  been  made  in 
the  sides  and  roofs  for  ilie  convenience  of  handing  out  the  good»  and 
chattels.  The  sight  of  a  deserted  habitation  is  at  nil  times  calcuiaied 
to  excite  in  ibe  mind  a  sensation  of  dreariness  and  desolation,  especially 
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^hen  we  have  lately  seen  it  filled  with  cheerful  inhabitants  ;  hot  the 
feeling  is  even  heightened  rather  than  diminished  when  a  small  portion 
of  these  inhabitants  remain  behind  to  endure  the  wretchedness  which 
such  a  scene  exhibits.  This  was  now  the  case  at  the  village  where, 
though  the  remaining  tenants  of  each  hut  had  combined  to  occupy  one 
of  the  apartments,  a  great  part  of  the  bfd-places  were  still  bare  and 
the  wind  and  drift  blowing  in  through  the  holes  which  they  had  riot 
yet  taken  the  trouble  to  stop  up.  The  old  man  Hikkeiera  and  his  wife 
occupied  a  hut  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp  or  a  single  ounc^.of 
meat  belonging  to  them  ;  while  three  small  skins,  on  which  the  fomer 
was  lying,  were  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  way  of  blankets.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  never  beheld  a  more  miserable  spectacle,  and  it  seemed  a 
chanty  to  hope  that  a  violent  and  constant  cough  with  which  the  old 
man  was  afflicted  would  speedily  combine  with  his  age  and  infirmities 
to  release  him  from  his  present  sufferings.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  albthis 
he  was  even  cheerful,  nor  was  there  a  gloomy  countenance  to  be  seen 
at  the  village.'— -pp.  201,  203. 

The  Eskimaux,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  a  strange  mixtyre  of 
intellect  and  duluess,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  ingenuity  ted 
stupidity:  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  live,  and  not  one 'of 
them  beyond  ten,  nor  could  any  of  them  speak  a  dozen  words'  of 
English  after  a  constant  intercourse  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months  ;  yet  many  of  them  could  imitate  the  manners  and  actions 
of  the  strangers,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  excellent  mimics.  One 
woman  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Iligliuk,  very  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  voyagers  by  the  various  traits  of  that  su- 
periority of  understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was  re- 
markably distinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by  her  own  coun- 
trymen. She  had  a  great  fondness  for  singing,  possessed  a  soft 
voice  and  an  excellent  ear;  but,  like  another  great  singer,  who 
figured  in  a  very  different  society,  ^  there  was  scarcely  any  stop- 
ping her  when  she  had  once  begun ;'  she  would  listen,  however, 
for  hours  together  to  the  tunes  played  on  the  organ.  She  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  her  own  superiority,  and  betrayed  on  several  occa- 
sions a  conscious  pride  of  it.  The  following  passage  is  illustra- 
.  tive  of  this  trait  in  her  character : — 

*  Iligliuk,   who,  from   the  superior  neatness  and   cleanliness  with 
which  she  performed  her  work,  was  by  this  time  in  great  request  as  a 
sempstress,  had  promised  to  cover  for  me  a  little  model  of  a  canoe, 
and  had  in  fact  sent  it  to  me  by  the  Serjeant  of  marines,  though  I  had 
not  rightly  understood  from   the  latter  from  which  of  the  wom^fif  it 
came.     Believing  that  she  had  failed  in  her  promise,  I  now  taxed  h^ 
.with  it,   when  she  immediately  defended   herself  with  considerable 
warmth  and  seriousness,  but  without  making  me  comprehend  her  mean- 
ing.    Finding  that  she  was  wasting  her  words  upon  me,  she  said  no 
.more  till  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  serjeant  accidentally  coming 
into  the  cabin,  she,  with  the  utmost  composure^  but  with  a  decision *of 

manner 
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maaner  peculiar  lo  herstlf,  took  hold  nf  his  arm  eu  engage  his  altencmn, 
<^nd  [hen  looking  him  etedfaslly  in  the  fare,  uccused  him  of  not  having 
fHilhfully  executed  her  ccmmisiion  to  me.  The  misiaJie  was  tbu!>  in- 
stantly (Explained,  and  1  thanked  lligliuk  fur  her  catioe ;  but  it  is 
impossible  forme  to  describe  ihe  ijuiei,  yel  proud,  saiiBfaction  dis- 
played in  her  countenance,  ai  having  thus  cleared  herself  from  the 
imputation  of  a  breach  of  promise.'— p.  180. 

But  the  .superior  intelligence  of  thU  extraordinary  woman  Wia 
perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  readiness  with  wiiicli  she  was 
made  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  laying  down,  on  paper,  the 
geographical  outline  uf  that  part  of  tlie  coast  of  America  she  was 
acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  bo  as  to  construct  a 
chart.  At  first  it  was  found  ditScult  to  make  her  comprehend 
what  waa  meant;  but  when  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the 
Eskiinaux  were  already  acquainted  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
ihe  compass,  for  which  ihey  have  appropriate  names,  he  drew 
them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  coast 
just  discovered,  which  was  opposite  (o  Winter  Island  where  they 
then  were,  and  of  course  well  known  to  her.  Having  done  this, 
he  says — 

'  We  desired  her  to  complete  tlie  rest,  and  to  do  it  nii/ckee  (sinallX 
when,  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar 
intelligence,  she  drew  ihe  coast  of  the  continent  beyond  her  own  coun- 
try, as  lying  nearly  north  from  Winter  Island.  1'he  most  important 
part  still  remained,  and  it  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned  looker- 
on  to  have  observed  the  anNiely  and  suspense  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  imr  part  of  the  group,  till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never 
Were  the  tracings  of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Out 
nurprise  and  satisfaction  may  therefore,  in  some  degree,  be  imagined 
when,  without  taking  it  from  the  paper,  lligliuk  brought  the  continental 
coast  short  round  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  so 
as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  Repulse  Bay.  The 
country  thus  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  or  Polar  Sea  is 
called  Akkoalee,  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  l^squimaux ;  and  half- 
way between  that  coast  and  Repulse  Bay  lligliuk  drew  a  lake  of  consi- 
derable size,  having  small  streams  running  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each 
'side.  To  ibis  lake  her  countrymen  are  annually  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
dnring  Ihe  summer,  and  catch  there  large  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  white 
on  the  banks  are  found  abundance  of  rein-deer.  To  the  westward  of 
Akkoolee,  as  far  as  they  can  see  from  the  hills,  which  she  described  as 
high  ones,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  one  wide-extended  sea. 
Being  desirous  of  seeing  whethi;r  lligliuk  would  interfere  wi^lh  Wager 
River,  as  we  know  it  to  exist,  I  requested  her  to  continue  the  coast-line 
to  the  southward  ofAkkoolee,  when  she  immediately  dropped  the  pen- 
cil, and  said  she  knew  no  more  about  it.' — pp.  197,  198- 

-  Captain  Parry  now  recollected  that,  when  at  the  head  of  Lyon 
Inlet,  he  had  ohserved,  from  a  high  hill,  a  brightness  in  the  western 
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skjy  resembling  the  ice-blink,  and  noticed  it  to  Mr.  Ross ;  and  ihtt 
this  gentleman,  together  with  Mr.  Bushnan,  on  ascending  «  higber 
hill,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the  W.N.W.,with  island* 
and  capes.  These  appearances,  at  the  time,  were  considered  to 
be  chains  of  lakes,  common  to  this  part  of  America;  but,  on 
examining  Iligliuk's  chart,  Captain  Parry  had  not  a  doubt  remaior 
ing  on  his  mind  that  they  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
which,  as  they  afterwards  discovered,  runs  down  behind  Repulse 
Bay,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  it.  The 
Eskimauz,  after  this,  in  stating  the  distance,  called  it  three  seniks; 
(sleeps)  but  the  length  of  their  sleeps  is  measured  by  time  and  not 
distance,  and  the  longest  of  them  is  generally  short.  The  party 
that  left  Winter  Island  on  a  journey  to  the  northward  were  OTer*- 
taken  by  the  ships  in  one  day's  sailing,  at  a  spot  on  the  coast  wfai^^ 
had  cost  them  forty  sleeps  to  reach.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  intelligence  whicli 
was  thus  communicated  by  the  female  chart-maker,  and  which  they 
had  every  reason  implicitly  to  trust ;  for,  as  that  part  which  de* 
scribed  the  coast  they  had  examined  was  perfectly  correct,  it  wat 
but  fair  to  believe  the  rest  was  equally  so,  particularly  as  Uig- 
liuk  was  a  native  of  the  more  northern  parts.  Other  charts  were 
now  drawn  by  other  Eskimaux,  without  any  concert  with  on6 
another;  and  it  is  surprizing  how  very  nearly  they  were  found 
to  agree.  And,  indeed,  from  this  time,  our  voyagers  received 
various  points  of  information  from  these  people,  and  particular!} 
from  Iligliuk ;  all  of  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  on  their 
progress  to  the  northward — such  as  the  nature  of  the  strait  com- 
municating with  the  Polar  Sea;  the  numerous  islands;  the  wal* 
russes  and  other  animals,  which  they  would  meet  .with.  Nor  were 
they  backward,  on  their  part,  in  endeavouring  to  instruct  these  in- 
teresting people ;  some  of  whom,  and  particularly  Iligliuk,  were 
inquisitive  enough.  On  one  occasion,  Captain  Parry  found  thb 
extraordinary  woman  observing  the  smith  welding  two  pieces  Of 
iron, '  I  never,'  he  says, '  saw  her  express  so  much  astonishnaent  at; 
any  thing  before.  Even  in  this,  her  superior  good  sense  was  bb^ 
servable ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  utility  of  what  she  saw  going 
on  was  what  forced  itself  upon  her  mind;  and  she  watched  every 

*  On  turning;  to  Smith  and  Moore's  account  of  their  examination  of  the  Wager  River^ 
aboQt  the  middle  of  last  centurj,  we  perceive  that  when  thej  were  near  the  head  of 
that  inlet,  they  observed  from  the  biib  whft  they  considered  to  be  a  chain  of  lakes  to 
the  north-easi ;  but  which  were  unqoestionablj  the  ice  and  water  of  the  Polar  Sea,  the 
distance  across  the  isthmus  from  that  inlet  being  not  more  than,  and  probably  not  M 
much  as,  that  from  Repulse  Bay.  The  account  given  by  the  lieutenant  and  master  of 
Middleton's  ship  is  still  more  decisive.  They  *  saw  to  the  northward  a  large  coUectkn 
of  water,  in  which  were  several  islands  and  high  mountainous  land  on  both  sides  of  it» 
the  west  side  having  many  bluflf  points  and  broken  land/  which  was  in  fiict  tlie 
noithem  coast  of  Aomiak 
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stroke  of  ihe  hammer  and  every  blast  of  Uie  bellows  wiih  extreme 
eagerness.'  The  consequence,  however,  of  her  superior  under- 
steading  waa,  just  what  might  have  been  expected, — tliat  our 
vojagers,  by  their  admiration  and  constant  attention,  spoiled  her; 
and  Captain  Parry,  with  iio  disposition  to  depreciate  her  character, 
thus  cloties  his  description  of  it: 

'  I  am  however  compelled  to  ncknowiedoe  that,  in  proportion  as  tbe 
superior  understanding  of  this  exltaordinary  woman  became  more  and 
more  developed,  ber  head  (for  whut  female  bead  \s  indifferent  to  praise!) 
begui  to  be  turned  with  the  general  attention  and  numberless  present^ 
she  received.  The  superior  decency  and  even  raodeiity  of  her  behaviour 
had  combined,  with  her  iiitdlectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in  our  esti- 
mation far  above  her  companions;  and  I  often  heard  others  express 
wbati  could  not  but  agree  in,  that  for  lligliuli  alone,  of  all  the  Esqui- 
maux woipen,  ihac  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  modesty 
in  a.  female  never  fuils  to  cummand  in  our  se^.  Thus  regarded,  she 
had  always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ships,  the  quartermasters  at 
the  gangway  never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  "  the  wise  woman'' 
as  they  called  her.  Whenever  any  explanation  was  necessary  between 
the  Esquimaux  and  us,  Ilighuk  was  sent  for  quite  as  an  interpreter; 
information  was  chiefly  obtiiined  through  her,  and  she  thus  found  her- 
self rising  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  but  for  us,  she  could 
never  have  attained.  Notwithstanding  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
good  sense  on  her  part,  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  if  she  be- 
came giddy  with  her  exaltation,  assuming  certain  airs  which,  though 
infinitely  diversified  in  their  operation  according  to  circumstances,  per- 
haps universally  attend  a  too  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune  in  every 
child  of  Adam  from  (he  equator  to  the  poles.  The  consequence  was 
that  IligliiA  was  soon  spoiled  ;  considered  her  admission  into  the  ships 
and  most  of  the  cabins  no  longer  as  an  indulgence  but  a  right ;  ceased 
to  return  the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  or  presents; 
became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of  our  ques- 
tions, and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  inforraaliun  we 
desired.  In  short,  lligliuk  in  February  and  Iligliuk  in  April  were  con- 
fesscxlly  very  different  persons;  and  it  was  at  last  arousing  to  recollect, 
though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  nun's  self,  that  the  woman  who  now 
sat  demurely  in  a  chair  so  confidently  expecting  the  notice  of  those 
around  her,  and  she  who  bad  at  first  with  eager  and  wild  delight  assisted 
iij  cutting  snow  for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing; a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same  individual.' — pp. 
219,  220. 

At  the  close  of  the  monlh  of  May  it  became  a  matter  of  general 
observation,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how  few  symptoms 
of  thawing  had  yet  appeiireil ;  and  it  was  impoesibie  not  to  recol- 
lect t]iat  Melville  Island  had,  ou  the  same  day,  two  years  before, 
.  advanced  full  as  far  in  lhro»  ing  off  its  winler'a  covering ;  that  t>e- 
1  fore  this  time,  at  the  latter  station,  they  had  experienced  several 
bonrsofhard  rain;  and  tiiat,  inconsequence,  the  ice  around  Melville 
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island  bad  assumed  a  green  appearance,  while  at  Winter  ishiid  it 
-remained  perfectly  white.  Another  comparison  was  made  between 
the  two  winter-quarters.  The  first  iiower  of  the  saxifraga  oppa- 
siti folia  was  brought  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  the  9th 
June,  which  was  one  day  later  than  it  had  made  its  appearance  at 
Melville  Island.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a  few  gallons  of 
•Water  were  collected  from  some  little  pools,  while,  at  the  same 
date,  at  Melville  Island,  ^  the  ravines  were  beginning  to  be  dange*' 
rous  to  pass,  and  were  actually  impassable  during  the  third  >reek 
in  June :  yet  Winter  Island  is  situated  in  lat.  66^^,  or  8|^  soath  of 
Melville  Islands,  which  lies  in  lat.  74|^.  The  lowest  temperature' 
at  Melville  Island  was  —55°,  at  Winter  Island  —40^. 

Having  nearly  completed  the  ninth  month  at  Winter  Island,  on 
the  2d  July,  the  ships,  partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  men  in  sawing 
the  ice,  and  partly  by  the  wind  drifting  from  the  land,  finally  effected 
their  escape ;  doubled  the  south-east  point  of  this  part  of  America, 
and  stood  to  the  northward  up  Fox's  Channel;  keeping  the  coast  of 
the  continent,  as  directed  by  their  instructions,  close  on  board,  and 
sailing  in  a  channel  of  water  from  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to 
two  miles  in  width.  The  shore,  in  most  places,  was  lined  with 
old  ice,  while,  to  sea-ward,  large  floes  and  masses  were  observed 
in  violent  motion,  being  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  currents,  and  tides. 
By  these  agents,  in  so  confined  a  channel,  one  of  the  ships  was 
swept  against  the  other;  '  and  after  some  grinding  and  squeezii^/ 
'says  Captain  Parry,  ^  we  considered  ourselves  to  have  escaped  very 
well  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla's  boats,  which  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Fury's  anchor.'  On  the  turn  of  the  tide,  however> 
when  both  it  and  tlie  current  set  to  the  southward,  the  whole  of 
the  navigable  channel,  through  which  the  ships  were  slowly  working 
their  way,  was  almost  immediately  filled  by  a  vast  body  of  drift  icfe. 
The  Ilecia,  enveloped  in  the  great  mass,  broke  adrift  after  losirtg 
seven  hawsers.  Captain  Lyon's  account  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed : 

*•  The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  tlian  ordinary 
quantity  of  ice  pressed  the  ship  very  much  between  six  and  seven 
A.M.,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  acjdi- 
tion  to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land  ice.  This  was  sc$ircely 
'accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive  floe  took  the  ship  oni 
her  broadside  and,  being  backed  by  another  large  body  of  ice,  g(«du- 
ally  lifted  her  stern  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  wedge.  The  Weight  every 
moment  increasing  obliged  us  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  frictiOn 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bilt-heads,  and  ultimately  stet 
them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  people  to  attend  with 
buckets  of  w^ter.  The  pressure  was  at  length  too  powerful  for  resist^ 
ance,  and  the  stream  cable,  with  two  six  and  one  dvi^  inch  hawsers, 
went  at  the  same  moment.    Three  othecs  soon  followed.    The  sea  was 
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too  foU  of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive,  and  (he  only  way  by  which 
she  could  yield  lo  ibe  enormous  weight  which  oppressed  her  was  by 
leaning  over  the  land  ice,  whilta  her  Ktern  at  ihe  same  lime  was  entirely 
lifled  more  than  five  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  lower  deck  beams  now 
complained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  underwent  a. 
trial  which  would  have  proved  fatal  Co  any  less  sirenglheneil  vessel. 
At  this  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  broke 
ap  the  radder  case  and  struck  the  driver  boom  with  great  force.  In 
this  Mate  I  made  known  our  silualion  by  telegraph,  as  I  clearly  saw 
that,  in  the  event  of  another  l^oc  backing  tbe  one  which  lifted  as,  the 
ship  must  inevitahly  turn  over,  or  part  in  mid-ships.  The  pressure 
which  had  been  so  dangerous  at  length  proved  our  friend,  for  by  its 
increasing  weight  the  floe  on  which  v/a  were  borne  burst  upwards, 
unable  to  resist  its  force.  The  ship  righted,  and,  a  small  slack  opening, 
in  the  water,  drove  sevei-al  miles  to  the  southward  before  she  could  bo 
agaia  secured  to  get  the  rudder  hung;  circumstances  much  lo  be  ru- 
gretted  at  tbe  moment,  as  our  people  bad  been  employed  with  but  little 
intermission  for  thri;e  days  and  nighis,  attending  to  tbe  safety  of  the 
ship  in  this  dangerous  tideway.* — p.  253. 

The  Fury  had  almost  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  Hecia : 
'  A  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe  some  miles  in  length,  being  pro- 
bably a  part  of  ijiat  lately  detached  from  (be  shore,  came  driving  down 
fast  towards  us,  giving  ua  serious  reason  to  apprehend  some  mote  fatal 
,  catastrophe  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  minute  it 
came  in  contact,  at  tbe  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  point 
of  the  land-ice  left  the  preceding  night  by  its  own  separation,  breaking 
it  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses, 
perhaps  many  tons  in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from 
whence  they  again  rolled  down  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.  While  we  were  obliged  to  be 
({uiei  spectators  of  this  grand  but  terrific  sight,  being  within  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  point,  the  danger  to  ourselves  was  two-fold  ;  lirsl, 
lest  the  floe  should  now  swing  in,  and  serve  us  much  iu  tbe  same  man> 
ner ;  and  secondly,  lest  its  pressure  should  detach  the  land  ice  to  which 
we  were  secured,  and  thus  set  us  adrift  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides. 
Happily  however  neilher  of  these  occurred,  tbe  floe  remaining  station- 
ary for  the  rest  of  the  tide  and  setdng  off  with  the  ebb  which  made  soon 
after.'— p.  26'0. 

In  addition  to  tlie  danger  whicii  threatened  to  crush  and  over- 
whelm the  ships  among  these  tremendous  manses  of  ice,  thus  thrown 
into  violent  motion,  was  Uie  chance  of  being  beset  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  floes,  and  in  that  helpless  state  swept  away  with  tlie  Hood-tide 
and  current  to  the  southward,  and  drifted  back  again  to  Sonth- 
mnplun  Island,  au  had  happened  to  iheni  before,  and  thus  again 
would  the  labour  of  weeks  be  inevitably  lost.  By  the  ISth  July, 
however,  alter  long  and  unremitting  perseverance,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  move  the  ships  to 
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the  north wardy  they  bad  reached  the  latitude  of  67^  18',  oppoMte  to 
a  considerable  opening  in  the  land,  out  of^bicb  a  strong  currentf 
was  observed  to  set  into  the  sea.  It  bad  not  the  least  appearance' 
of  a  passage  ;  but  as  it  offered  a  security  against  any  ice  coming  in,. 
Captain  Parry  determined  to  anchor  as  near  it  as  possible,  and  ^ 
examine  what  he  justly  supposed  to  be  a  fresh-water  river.  Ij; 
would  appear  that  the  polar,  like  the  torrid  regions,  have  ih&$: 
Oases  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  surrounding  yfBBtMf 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  author's  descri|K 
tion  of  this  solitary  ^  spot  of  verdure,'  which  is  given  with  equal  efe- 
gance  and  spirit,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  a  very  excellent  plate/ 

'  Landing  on  the  south  shore  and  hauh'ng  the  boats  up  above  hi^- 
water  mark,  we  rambled  up  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  are  low  nekt 
the  water,  but  rise  almost  immediately  to  the  height  of  about  two  boil-' 
dred  feet.     As  we  proceeded  we  graduatty  heard  the  noise  of  a  fiedl  aP 
water;  and  being  presently  obliged  to  strike  more  inland,  as  the  baajki 
became  more  precipitous,  soon  obtained  a  fresh  view  of  the  stream  run-, 
ning  on  a  much  higher  level  than  before,  and  dashing  with  great  impe- 
tuosity down  two  small  cataracts.    Just  below  this,  however,  where  the 
river  turns  almost  at  a  right  angle,  we  perceived  a  much  greater  spray, 
as  well  as  a  louder  sound ;  and  having  walked  a  short  distance  down- 
the  bank,  suddenly  cume  upon  the  principal  fall,  of  whose  magnificencei 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  any  adequate  description.     At  the  bead  of  the. 
fall,  or  where  it  commences  its  principal  der^cent,  the  river  is  contract^d^* 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  the  channel  being  hoi-- 
lowed  out  through  a  solid  rock  of  gneiss.     After  failing  about  fifteeOi 
feet  at  an  angle  of  30^  with  a  vertical  line,  the  width  of  the  stream  is  still 
narrowed  to  al)out  forty  yards,  and  then,  as  if  mustering  its  whole  foroQ. 
previous  to  its  tinal  descent,  is  precipitated  in  one  vast  continuous  sheet 
of  water  almost  perpendicular  for  ninety  feet  more.    So  nearly,  indeed,t 
is  the  n)ck  perpendicular,  that  we  were  enabled  to  let  down  a  soundijD|^ 
lead  and  line,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  its  actual  height,  while  %■, 
man  descended  from  crag  to  crag  with  a  second  line  attached  to  him, 
to  see  when  the  lead  touched  the  water  below-.     The  dashing  of  the- 
water  from  such  a  height,  pnxluced  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  clovdf 
of  spray,  broad  columns  of  which  were  constantly  forced  up,  like  the. 
successive  rushes  of  smoke  from  a  vast  furnace,  and  on  this,  near  the. 
top,  a  vivid  iru  or  rainbow  wus  occa>ionally  formed  by  the  bright  rays 
of  an  unclouded  sun.     "  The  roaring  of  the  mountain-cataract,"  which 
constitutes  a  principal  feature  of  the  sublime  in  scenery  of  this  magni- 
ficent nature,  was  here  almost  d^^afening,  and  as  we  were  able  to  ap-' 
proach  the  head  of  the  fall,  even  as  close  as  a  single  yard,  the  very  rock- 
seemed  to  sutfer  a  i\>ncu^ion  under  our  feet.     The  basin  that  receives 
the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  aboat' 
four  hundreil  yarxis  in  diameter,  bein>:  rather  wider  than  the  river  im- 
mediately below  it.      Ihe  fitll  is  aU>uc  three  quarters  of  a  mile  abov^ 
our  landing-place,  or  two  niile^  and  a  quarter  fix^m  the  entnace  of  the 
river. 

'After 
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*  AftcT  remaining  nearly  mi  huur,  jixed  an  it  were  to  the  spot  by  the  no- 
velty tnd  magnificence  of  ihe  scene  Before  us,  we  continued  our  walk  up- 
warili  along  the  banks ;  and  afier  passing  the  iivo  smaller  cataracts,  found 
the  river  again  increased  in  width  to  above  two  hundred  yards,  winding 
in  the  most  runian tic  manner  imaginable  among  the  hills,  and  preaerviiig 
a  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  that 
we  traced  it  to  tbe  south-west  above  tlie  fall.  What  added  extremely 
to  the  beauiy  of  this  picturesque  river,  whicli  Captdn  Lyon  and  myself 
named  after  our  muiual  friend,  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  lo  the  admiralty, 
was  tbe  richness  of  tbe  vegetation  on  its  banks,  tbd  enlivening  brilliancy 
of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  aniraatiou  given  to  tbe  scene  by  several  rein- 
deer (bat  were  grazing  beside  the  stream.' — pp.264, 265. 

On  the  following  day  they  liad  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty 
mllea,  '  an  event  of  no  trilling  importance,'  as  Captain  Parry  says, 
'  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain  navigation.'  About  this  place  their 
Kskimaus  friends  had  prepared  them  for  meeting  with  vast  num- 
bers of  the  walrus,  or  sea-hofBe ;  and  accordingly  they  fell  in  with 
such  a  multitude  of  these  animals,  as,  in  Captain  Parry's  opinion, 
were  probably  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  lying  in  large  herds  on  the  loose  pieces  of  drift  ice, 
huddled  upon  one  another,  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  a  group.  They 
were  not  in  the  least  frightened  by  tbe  people  getting  upon  the 
same  piece  of  ice  with  themselves;  but  when  approached  close, 
they  began  lo  show  an  evident  disposition  to  give  battle.  From  tbe 
prodigious  numbers  of  these  creatures,  and  other  circumstances,  our 
navigators  were  now  certain  that  ihe  names  of  the  two  islands, 
Amitioke  and  Ooglit,  as  laid  down  in  the  chart  of  Iligliuk  and  the 
other  Eskiniaux,  were  in  their  proper  positions,  and  they  therefore 
proceeded  with  great  confidence  to  the  spot  beyond  them,  where 
the  passage  that  was  to  conduct  them  into  the  Polar  Sea  was  also 
laid  down.  This  passage  they  speedily  recognized  in  its  proper 
place;  and  congratulated  themselves  on  being  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  door  that  was  to  open  a  way  to  the  final  success  of  their  en- 
terprize : — we  may  therefore  imagine  ihe  mortification  which  suc- 
ceeded, when  it  was  perceived  that  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  extended 
completely  across  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  land ;  and  this  too  at  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  middle 
of  July.  The  disappointment  became  the  more  serious  on  finding, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ice  which  formed  the  impediment,  that  it 
bore  evident  marks  of  behig  a  floe  which  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  land  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  besides  so  level  and  conti- 
nuous as  to  convince  [hem  that  it  had  suffered  no  disruption  in  tbe 
course  of  that  season. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  unwearied  endeavours  to  push 
to  tbe  westward  through  this  frozen  passage;  the  scarcely  per- 
teptible  progress  made  by  tbe  partial  and  occasional  fragments 

of 


of  ice  that  neparated  froui  the  main  body;  the  anxiety  wit)i^«d|i^^ 
every  such  breaking  off  was  watched ;  and  the  final  repulae  of  |,^,) 
ships  before  they  reached  the  middle  of  tlie  vtraitj  where  it.  Y^fdi 
hermetically  sealed  by  the  ice  and  three  islands,  among  wbffiq  iUj 
was  closely  jammed  by  a  perpetual  current  from  the  westwan^rf j' 
would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  afford :  suffice  il  lOfaa^>t 
that,  from  die  time  of  their  first  arrival  before  it,  until  frosen  iiHoba 
their  winter  qnarters/they  had  struggled  to  make  way  for  sixtjf-fiM" 
4lays ;  during  which  the  whole  distance  they  had  advanced  to  tlH^'| 
westward  in  the  strait  was  about  forty  miles :  of  this  period,  hfrU^ 
<iver,  twenty-five  days  had  been  spent  close  to  the  edge  of  the  V^k 
in  the  Harrows,  watching  wiUi  intense  anxiety  for  every  piece  tl^Bf^ 
ti^>arated  from  the  main  floe,  and  took  its  departure  to  thei;|||^^ 
ward,  .     •'tW'b 

from  die  moment  of  their  arrival  before  the  mouth  of  th^AlHPUl 
itieir  exertions,  as  we  have  said,  were  incessant,  not  only  toiarosAbaDO 
ships  to  the  westward,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  feo^pM^A 
lAical  position  and  features  of  this  iK)rtheni  extremity  of  AMNv 
rica,  aiid  of  the  numerous  blands  and  rocky  inlets  in  the  neigjk^* 
bourhoud,  by  which  the  passage  seemed  to  be  guarded.  Caiitfii^ 
Lyon  had  accompanied  an  Eskimaux  to  a  salmon  fishery  up  a  jatiA)^ 
inlet  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  strait,  but  from  the  thick  ttfl^ 
inclement  weather,  he  was  unable  to  point  out  its  exact  .dir^cMfWM 
and  returned  without  reaching  its  ej^treme  westerly  tynyin^tWhi^ 
It  was  tlierefore  deemed  possible  that  it  might  be  a  second  st<M»ct 
conimuuicatiug  with  the  Polar  Sea.  To  ascertain  whether  ihi^jwii^ 
tlie  fact  or  not,  seems  to  have  given  Captain  Parry  cooaiderabkt^) 
uneasiness ;  it  might  not  only  be  a  second  passage,  but  en  opte  ^ 
one,  and  *  stopped/  says  he,  *  as  we  bad  now  been  at  the  veqfst 
threshold  of  the  north-west  passage  for  nearly  four  weeks,  mtboW^ 
adx-aucing  twice  as  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  sndi''' 
a  crisis  wms  scarcely  the  less  painful  because  we  knew  it  an  Ae 
inevitable.'  As  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  no  opening  that  heUM 
one  she  least  chance  s^i  a  passage,  without  detennHiii^  that  |mniy" 
be  wnt  out  repeatctl  parties  to  exploie  it,  but  vritbont  ancbcaayl 
tin  at  lensth  he  him»elf  cdeclt^  it,  bat  not  withont  dffioniMp) 
liaving  tnccd  it  into  the  American  continent  uiiul  he  fonnd^o^ib 
a  few  feet  depth  of  naier.  and  rounded  its  extreme  end,  *  Tints 
opening  i$  ivimeii  on  the  chart.  Hooper's  inlet.  y^viJ 

Wheu  the  17th  of  SopieiuUr  ha«t  arTi\ed.  it  was  uhsu nud  ^wMpl 
imin  tluc  the  ice  ot*  tlH>  |HVfVihns*  year's  formatinu  was  nefc'^^i 
ik'tachtNi  IrxMu  the  sh^vx^j^.  while  a  frx^  fornistion  had  nlreadv  ononis 
u«euct>d.  This  pa^sp^M  w^>  not  a  httk  dncour^iu^ — hMtirelcnwio 
Capium  l\urT\  lo  d^'vcnhe  k«  .  .,  if^dt 

*  Appearances  haJ  ni.>w  Kxwne  k>  m«ch  a^mia  onr  naUatf^iiS^ 

nuuiei 
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further  progress  iliis  seaso 
Cttniideniion  whether  we  i 
in  the  midclle  of  ihestraii,  w 
the  lut  year's  ice  was  not  ■_ 
trbere  a  fresh  formation  had  aire 
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IS  lo  render  it  a  mnHer  of  very  serious 

It  to  risk  being  shut  up  diiring  thi;  wioler; 

■,  from  whatever  cause  it  mi^ht  proceed; 

wholly  delaclied  fnim  (he  shores;  aiid 
Bady  commenced,  which  there  was  hut 
lao  much  reuson  to  believe  would  prove  a  permanent  one.  It  has  been 
teen  by  what  gradual  steps  our  inforniHtion  was  obtained  respecting 
tlie  strait  tiow  before  us,  how  frequent  ivere  the  delays,  and  hon  imtir- 
moFintable  ihe  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter ;  and,  though  no  accoufit, 
hovrcver  detniled,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Ihe  anxiety  with 
which  each  scrap  of  information  was  sought  after  and  received,  or  the 
daily  ami  hourly  mortifi cation  attendant  on  each  fresh  delay,  the  fore- 
fp>i»g  narrative  h,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  not  without 
considerable  nietital  solicitude,  as  well  as  physical  exertion,  that  we  had 
effected  even  thus  far  our  passage  lo  the  westward.  In  proportion  to 
the  labour  and  disappointments  which  the  attainment  of  this  object  had 
COM  us,  wa&  Ihe  reluctance  I  felt  in  admitting  even  a  thought  of  its 
sbandonnent ;  and  as  long  as  the  weather  continued  open,  1  always 
venlured  to  cheiish  a  belief  that  some  favourable  alteration  might  yet 
occur.  Now,  however,  iharihe  frost  was  hourly  at  work  in  re- con- 
necting, by  numberless  links,  the  "older"  masses,  whose  partial  »epa- 
retion  had  lately  excited  our  hopes,  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  any 
longer  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  such. a  change  as  could  essentially 
promote  our  ultimate  object.  Had  we,  indeed,  succeeded  in  getting 
feiiriy  ihrowgh  the  strait,  and  then  found,  no  more  than  the  ordinary  ob- 
■tKcles  of  these  seas  to  contend  with,  I  could  not  have  had  a  moment's 
Imitation  in  continuing  to  pusii  on  to  ihe  last  hour  of  the  navigable 
Koaon;  taking  our  chance,  as  usual,  of  then  finding  a  place  oj*  security 
for  our  winter-quarters.  But  llie  prospect  now  before  us  oBbring  no 
such  encouragement,  it  appeared  more  prudent  to  regulate  our  proceed" 
ings  according  to  existing  circumstances,  and  rather  to  moderate  our 
views  for  the  pi'esent,  than  by  an  ill-limed  perseverance  to  interfere  with 
«ur  hopes  for  the  future.' — pp.  351,  352. 

A  few  days  more  decided  what  was  to  be  done;  the  young  ice 
had  assumed  that  consistency  which  baffles  all  attempt  to  operate 
upon  it — '  too  thick,'  says  Captain  Parry,  '  to  allow  a  ship  to  be 
forced  tlirough  it ;  too  lough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dangerou.i 
for  men  to  walkiipon.'  '  To  get  a  boat,'  he  adds, '  her  ovviilengtb 
ibrough  it  would  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and, 
■fi«r  all,  without  being  able  lo  nmke  a  cliamicl  for  the  ship.' 
Under  sutlt  circumiitBnces,  it  was  obvious  that  no  lime  was  to  be 
liMrt'in  looking  out  for  the  beet  winter-quarters  that  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  wouM  afford  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  tnauy  dark  and 
Blormy  days  were  spent  at  sea  among  the  Boating  ice,  and  the  toss 
of  several  anchors,  that  ihey  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ships  into 
ibeir  destined  births,  at  the  itiland  of  Tgloolik,  on  the  30lh  of  Oc- 
tober,after  employing  llie  men  for  several  days  in  the  arduous  task 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice. 
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'  TUe  wM*  loRfllh  if  ih^  ciiniil  wai  Tvur  tlnouwiul  tLic«  tmntlrnl  Mil 
IWTtjrrtlirLti  fwl  i  ibif  llvck'iieu  «f^  Lht;  ica  in  tUc  li^yal  timl  ti;mU!(  fMM 
boing  from  twelve  to  giuTttien  locUi,  but  in  mauy  pUc«)  v)vfibH 
fepanitlon  hail  4ccurr<:ilp  luauunting  lo  several  feet.  I  cwui9t  ;(Httl 
Ciently  ilo  justice  lu  the  cb^erftil  alacrity  wi;h  wUich  tht:  av(1/F^ 
fiaued  tbis  lalxjiiuua  work  during  thirteen  av/t,  the  tberingtvUvrl^iig 
fivqv^utl^  At  Jifro,  «ikI  unce  w  loiv  lu  — (j^  ill  that  ioleival,  .  ^l.nu/t 
MWfcWry,  moreover,  to  6nd  thai,  in  the  perfarniance  of  tliiHiWKA 
■ingli)  tdUitinn  Ukd  hecn  roado  to  the  tick  lUt  of  either  ship,  it^c^  ^ 
ike  aQ^«nt  o,(  cm  mw'*  falliojC  inta  the  caaal,  a^id  who  tfitarmiM 
Un  duty  »  d»y  9^  two  afterwflrds,'— p.  371.  ,  j'^um 

CBptaiu  Parry's  icHeolioiu  on  ihu  oeciiaioa  tre  boili  jiwt  kmi 
iiatuml ;  vnd  the  expedient  to  which  lie  at  onoe  datermiiMn  MSi^ 
>Ort  ipeaks  volumes  as  to  his  reMolulti  anil  enterprising- chunl^HM 
though  we  call  by  no  Rieans  approve  of  what  flppears-'ttt'iiy'liffll 
less  tDan  a  desperate  mnasure,  productive  of  no  real  beiit^  HtW 
object  in  view,  and  likely  to  be  aUended  with  fatal  reauh»t?tiEitfl 
ibV  view  of  the  «iibje<ti  we  cannot  lament  the  cause  tvliicir  M^ 
end  tp  tbe  proieci.  ■   ''loow 

*  FlBttering  u  nur  prospects  tippeiintH  at  ihc  commeiicenMci^'^iRn 
pait  akramcr,  onr  effurts  hnd  ceri^nly  not  betin  aHemlnd  with  v!^W> 
ptelionatB  degree  ofsucceiis;  tvnd  litije  Hlisfaction  reniHwd  tt>*  tfNA 
tW  clow  of<  lbs  MBKD,  but  the  coiwciousnew  of  having  itiftn«-flnH| 
wnhiB  Mir  reuh  untried,  ihHt  could  in  aity  w'»y  pr<>im)t«  am,  nli^il. 
It  reqiured  indend  but  *  linglt  glUKe  4t  (he.  ch^ct  lu  percwvjWrlto 
iilwiiiHv#r  tke  last  uiniqers  wvtgalion  had  twlduil  to  gur  gei^^mftHtQil 
^nowledao  of  the  et*t«n  cuut  of  Americot  end  tt»  niijace^n  Lhii^j*  vyn 
hllh^hadin  reality  been  effectwl  in  fiirlherance  uf  tli^  ISoi'ib.-w<(^ 
Vtnngft,  Even  ihvaclnat  dtscovtry  of  thedeairedouflet  i^iu  [fruol'^ 
Pulur  Ssa,  had  bmti  of  no  practical  benefit  in  tb«  |)rL>si^cuiiuti  ^tWu 
flntcrpriie;  for  we  bad  only  discovered  ihU  cbuni-l  lu  jimi  it  ^iifMi:- 
ubie,  and  tn  tec  the  barriers  of  nature  irapenetritbly  ciosetl  ngainat'i^, 
Mlh^WA^oel  litnitoCthe  nqvisatile^easDa,  "n^ 

'VifiwingtheiQajterinthieiri^hi,  it  appeared  to  resulve  itwlf  aitiuln 
^§le  qitciiiion,  by  what  meiins  the  rcsourcet  of  liie  expedilieomoHl 
possibly  be  exleitded  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  ivere  ironJIUftT 
(^utpted  to  l^st,  namely,  the  cloae  of  the  ye^r  1324,  On>y~oa^^^ 
podient  suggested  itself  by  which  (hat  object  could  be  atiaiped?  «ttl 
this  I  determined  to  adopt  should  no  untureseen  occurrenof  aJMf  td 
pRB<wt  it. — It  wus  M  send  the  Hecia  lo  EngUnd  in  tb«  iblloivin^Ma^ 
Mil,  lukiog  kota  her  n  twelvomiiHih'!!  provisions  and  fuel  to  rnrnWlh 
tb»  Bury'n  rawHircei  to  the  end  of  the  ye»r  1825,  and  theo  conli^SC 
INM  qlfaits  w  tl)»t  ship  singly  !V>  long  as  »  leasoiuble  hope  remaiaMCf 
WM  ^^rilM«  sLKjcvi*.  One  or  two  cpllaioral  advaaiages  occurWPIo 
St*; ««. likely  t«  be;  d<;rive(l  frum  this  plan;  the  fint  of  wh)cit;.v(ai  die 
^l^rt^uqiK  Am  siflbrded  of  ti^insnmiing  to  the  Lordt  ConmiitniMeb 
tt  th?  Arfmiraltyii  full  account  of  our  past  proceerfingj  aiij  pnupt 
aitutioii  and  inienu'oas,  whereby  perhaps./auch,  iux4tfm  ai^tyou 


bur  >M<^nt  inrglit  b«  prvvnrteO.  It  woiild  aho  bs  r  hofied  dl  v 
thwiV  Ijc^rtMtipt  Hie  Aption  of  making  i  \v  Hlleranu  uhicfa  thty  mi^hl 
liotv  trfetm  reri^imte  in  ihe  arraitgu  n  9  ponted  oul  n  my  tnstruo 
rionS, 'Yespecting  tlie  iiiip  to  bt  sent  C  meet  us  n  ar  BeU  gs  &tva  rj 
ftr  wfitch  the  onifi-s  might  not  perhaps  Icrti  t  ^luird  Le  o  e  ll  e  am 
BSIortheHediilliere,  iiiilieamumn  ft8  3  lleew  ho  <.  er 
Wiiftdi^  and  less  imporlant  coiiEidertili  ns  m^  phncpal  o  je  I  ind  ile 
Vdintnatiun  being  lo  persevere,  lo  I  il  on  I  lUn  ef  our  resouress 
Sr?nte''pr<Weciitititlof  the  eliterprise  (h  vh  ch  1  hsfl  he  ho  ouMo 
db^fM?^,  '  Havifigst^^t(«i<ti!d  [hi)  expeilieitlrlo  Ctipta  tt  L  On  I  hit4 
much  Miisfiielioii  in  tindmg  hiB-opinion  en  «1y  oomc  de  #i  h  wy  o  *n 
Bnd  tfilbditoi  piv^cnt  mmiioning.it  to  tie  oil  er  iiul  vmJuhIe  belong 
iogjb*  tig-mtpeiiiuan,  .we  cmitiiiuKil  u  cuniiulL  tugulttr  1  on  t  mt!  19 
tWAi^Hring.tbewnftvr,. concerning  tbeuFiB  gemept  t  o  Id  bi.  re^!^ 
ijjWirlQ  .nittkeXur  c^tmm^iciiig  ihe  eitcuio  of  ou  fUi\  n  lecou^hp 
fffififti  Itillojving  spring.' — pp.  373,  374  , 

li'iB^H^iDDW  fairly  fiKed  in  their  second  vuiter  |UDrt«f3y.  tlisy  wt 
•koOfi  nntking  «uch  arrangeinenl»  as  evperieice  latl  ta  ehc  t|i^ 
would  add  considerably  to  their  tomforts  1  si  ucted  b^^  tJ  e  ]bv 
Jtintaiiff, .Captain  Parry  cnnsed  a  nail  ot  snow  t\%e[ve  feeL  l^igh  to 
iM^lhrawii  up  round  tite  Fury,  at  the  dislunce  of  lucnty  yardii  frum 
hery  ''farming  a  large  square  like  tliat  of  a  farni' yardt' by  nliicb  tbp 
■fiOTT<-(lrift  was  kept  out,  and  a  g«od  sheltered  walk  afforded  agaitfit 
«»wy  wind;  and  by  it  was  also  prevenied,  ki  some  measure,  the 
ttbitrattioii  of  heat  from  the  ship,  which  was  found  to  bevery  cwn- 
sidenible  in  high  winds.  The  distance  between  the  two  shipawss 
loo  great  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  theatrical  entertaintAcTrtf, 
whicli,  ill  fatt,  had,  with  other  occupations,  in  a  great  decree  I qtjt 
iheir  tnterest  witli  their  novelty  ;  the  want  of  these,  howeverj  w^is 
umpij  conipcnaatcd  by  the  almost  daily  visits  of  the  Eikimai)^, 
wbich  a£&wded  both  to  otficers  and  men  '  a  fund  of  conaiant,  ^ar^^lf 
and  never-failing  amusement,  that,'  says  Captain  Parrjv  '  nQ  Sf- 
abatves  sf  our  own  could  possibly  have  fnininhed:-  '  ll»i  men, 
ihowEVer,  were  too  well  aware  of'  the  advantages  which  tlie<f;jlMii 
"demodfrom  tl»e  schools,  noifTobe  desinnis  of  th^irre^eElab^- 

avent;  this  wasaccordirtgty  don*,  aiidtheycontinued  to  be*iit»titt8d 
'iiegidarly  for  the  six  succeeding  nionlhsf.  .  ii  ^i 

The  Esbim:aux  Who  bad  fixed  thejr  wiiiler-qnarlerS  on  the  i^and 
M\  jglool'k  Were  more  numerous  than  tliose  on  Winter  IslanS. 
jjntie  anow-hoiises  were  coiiEtrucled  on  th«  same  principle;  spine, 
jhowever,  were  lined  with  skins,  oi.cr  which  Avas  a  covering  of 
,siK>w;  and  some  had  pa.ssages  to  tbem  from  ten  to  fifteen  rfettt 
-in  length,  and  frotii  four  to  five  fceC  high,  neatly  construcU^^iPf 
•JargeAat  slabs  of  ice,  ceAiented  together  by  snow  and  water;  others 

llwr«elilirety'biHlt(»fitbfs'ffllitenal,  ttf  a'Airciikiror  octangular foitm. 

"  '<*;'Phe  Ji^- Iwd'  WMhsiiBWWl  sffsfct/  Captftin  Pafl-y  sAmMbs, 

"•  R  2  '  within 


^         Uttrik-fTest  PasMge— Tatty's  S^oiiJi^)^. 

'  withip  these  supgulqir  habitations^  gave  one  the  idea  of  bcihg  Wii 
house  of  ground'  glass,  and  their  newness  made  them  look  'il&lt, 
Comfortable  and  \\hole9on)e/  Tliey  soon,  however,  lose  ttii^^^oltti^ 
Cqriable  state ;  for  it  is  observed  that/* when  all  the  IliHt|r^^are 
)|ghied  and  the  hut  full  of  people  and  dogs,  a  thermonietei-  bT^"''' 
9A,ta^  n^t  oyer  the  fire,  indicated  a  temperature  of  SB^vj' 
ijejinpved  two  or  tliree  feet  from  this  situation  it  fell  (6  38^ 
placed  qloae  to  the  wall  stood  at  23°;  the  temperature  of  the  ^ 
,qi|r  at  the  time  being  25^  below  zero.'  But  toward  the  sprm^ 
^e  year,  when  from  the  increased  temperature  without,  ana 
warmth  of  the  huts  within,  the  ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt,  these  b^ 
people  are  grievously  affected  with  colds  and  febrile  diseasesr,'  ymldi 
was  so  much  the  case  in  the  present  season,  that  out  of  }5i'indi' 
viduals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  it  was  ascertained'iF  ~ 
eighteen  had  died,  while  only  nine  births  had  taken  place  ih'lfie  la' 
^pfvriod :  many  more  must  have  perished  of  famine  or  disease,  but'JS 
the  friendly  and  humane  endeavours  of  our  navigators  to.  i^HfS^ 
i^Oi^Mifar.  as  they  were  able.  »y 

,.-Ai\y  abstract  that  we  could  give  of  the  various  exploring  parties 

seDK.<MU,during  their  long  imprisonment  at  Igloolik,  would  convey 

km  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  tlie  strenuous  exertions  mad^'  (miu 

by  the  officers  and  men  in  obtaining  geographical  information,  and 

collecting  subjects  of  natural  history;  as  well  as  of  the  various  i^iral 

nomical,  bydrographical,  and  atmospherical  observations  and  phe- 

nomefia:  we  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1825,'^ 

vrhioh  day,  as  Captain  Parry  observes,  *  incredible  as  it  may  appear^ 

febe  ships  were  as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  miadie.9f 

:j#kiter,  except  that  k  pool  of  water  about  twice  their  own  length^ui 

;«KdYiieter  was  now  open  around  them.'     '  I  determined,  therefeifi 

he  adds, '  notwithstanding  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  sawingtoMr 

'Way  through  four  or  five  ni(les  of  ice,  to  begin  that  iaborions  pnf* 

akhs**     lii  three  days,  however,  after  excessive  fatigue  arid  CoHMMR 

toil,  a. broad  canal  1,100  yards  in  length  was  effected;  by  me6diff4X 

''WHii^,*  assisted  by  a  natural  disruption  of  the  floe;  tbeFcMyiwas 

iiUitaled  and  got  into  open  water  on  the  8th  of  August,  aiM  oiitdie 

l£th  was  followed  by  the  Hecla.  .•-un 

- '  'The  lowest  degree  of  temperature  experienced  in  tlieir  ivinter 

,  'Quarters  at  Igloolik  was  45^  below  zeroy  in  tlie  month  of  Jamiai^i; 

'kiiif)  the  mean  comparative  temperatures  of  the  six  monthsj  froib 

'  t)ctober  to  March,  inclusive,  of  the  three  winter  stations^  wasad'lbf- 

lojws: —  ''>■> 

•^ '  ^  At  Winter  Island,    .  .     lat.  6fi^^— 1 ) .?«         . .  'J 

At  Igloolik,     •  .  .-.  .     Iat.69j^ — 18.**      -*'.'•.  ac/l 
^        ^    •  At  Melville  Wand,     .  ■'lar.74J^—*S4o  ...        ..ivub 
"^'^Ci^fi  Piariy  having  t^ii^^tis  iiiany'ijtQ^>id»pro«Jsi«ni>t44ie 

removed, 


.J  •«  J 
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;rquo<^/io  tfae  course  of  llie  winter,  out  uf  the  Hecia,  aa  she  could 
apate,  80  as  to  leave  Biitticient  for  her  voyage  to  England,  now  re- 
solved to  proseciile  his  further  discoveries  in  the  Fury  alone ;  but, 
— fortHCHtely  we  mustsny,  a  few  days  previoii.sly  to  iheir  lihoratioo, 
g^veral  slight  but  unequivncu)  coses  of  stiirvj  were  reported  by  Mr. 
^jfv^'iirds,  the  surgeon.  In  the  early  juart  of  spring  most  of  tiiC 
lOffiL'erB  had  experienced  slight  attacks  of  this  insidious  disea^, 
ijvticli,, however,  readily  gave  way  to  lemon-juice,  but  the  men  hAH 
(hirtiptto  escaped  ;  now,  however,  the  disease  again  made  its  ap- 

fa^i^iice  among  several  of  the  officers  Who  had  recovered  from  Ifs 
■nierallaclis,  and  four  or  five  of  the  Fury's  men  weiealso  affected. 
If,  same  thing  happened  also  in  the  HecIa'. 
,i,;.Xii«t  a.  ship's  company,' says  Capiain  Parry,  'shod.!  begin  to  evince 
^;roRtftm^  of  scurvy,  after  twenly-seven  monlhs  entire  dependence  Upon 
i^i;  resources  Cdiituintd  within  their  ship,  (an  eNperimi^nt  hitherto  uii- 
liiioivn  perhaps  in  ihe  annals  of  navigation,  even  for'tine-fctrt-lh  paH'flf 
'l'hai"jiCTto*l,)  cnulH  scarcely  indeed  be  n'iiihtect  ofwiowawy  tWiMighiU 
'^fals'it  this  parlicniartime  a  matter  «f- very  sHn»tfl>tt;gWt,'»'f:^i'"i";  '.rij 

We  have  already  expressed  a  contrary  opiniori ;  wfi'loolc'tJiii*^ 
this" visitation,  at  tlie  lline  it  occurred,  as  a  most  forturtirte  cif^iim- 
Jtlbiic'e,  as  it  is  quite  clear  from  some  very  sensible  bbservktioBi  Wf 
!Mi-.  Edwards,  that  another  winter,  in  a  single  ship,  n^ight-'yiH^ 
proved  fu'al,  perhaps,  to  every  officer  and  man.  ''  '  '• 

^'Tt.is  not  necessary,' he  says, '  that  F  sljuul.I  iludl  on  the  altereil'tri'f^ 
Ciiiitstances  in  which  the  crew  would  then  be  placed,  as  llify  are  illth 
its  yon  triust  long  ago  have  (breseen  and  weighed.  I  aiiiide  lo  Ihc  JH- 
ofed^  of  labuur  and  e.Nposure  resulting  from  llie  separation  nt'ttte 
vessels,  Ihe  privation  of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  ant)  o«>- 
poi'eil;  attettding  their  union,  and  1  may  addi  at  this  tatoiperioi^.ofnlh*; 
seasenj  dte  hopelessness  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  navipti^Ui  ihoJilR 
»wch-as  [a  sxciitu  feelings  sniKcienily  lively  ,10,  coonierapt  ibpt:^  jfl- 
pixssii^  causes.  U  isiinpossible,  in  fact,  .10  ,reile<;c  01^, ihe  ^ut^ect.gafl 
]|«l ;*» apprehend  »  less  fevourable  result  ihan  niighl  be  esp(;pled-u)i(^(f 
HJip.prpi^edjftg  conditions.'     ,  ,     ,,       :, 

/;,  TJiis  opinion,  backed  by  that  of  Captain  Lyon,  satisfied  C 
'Pirry  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  allemi^t,  and  determined  li 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
V  -^Under  such  circnmHlanees  I  no  longer  considered  it  prudent  or 
jnBtifiablu,  upon  ihe  slender  chance  of  eventual  success  now  before  us, 
ila<risk  ihe  safely  of  the  officers  and  men  comiailied  lo  tny  charge,  and 
.^hni^.it  was  now  my  first  wish  lo  re-conduct  in  good  health  lo  thejr 
country  and  iheir  friends,' 

Having  taken  this  determination,  ihe  ships'  heads  w 
the  southward  on  the  12lh  of  Auguai ;  and  in  the 
days,  on  account  of  the  wind  failing  them,  were  c< 
-^pcd  iu  ito,and  along  witli  it  carrjed  away  to  ihc 
.*" I*- 


I 

I 


ed  himijp 


e  [urtieff  (o 

rse  of  two 

mpletely  enve- 

stwthward,  by 

that 


36ft         .V«4«-rM»  i'djMfe-^4^rr>!*  SiioUd  W^gA 

tblit  perpetuus 'l:umnll-wliicli  scU  down  Fox'b  ChanMls  whMqwM 
lite  iKlth,  they  found  ihcmscUGs  alo«e  to  tli^r  old  ^uwtenintf 
Winter  [>laiidj>'  .    ,-\  i  • 

■  *  Thos  hud  «*e'  '(rtyt  Gaplain  PaFry,)  *  in  a.  most  stngulsv  ■■MMh,' 
owe  miire  firrived  tt  onr  «M  wintur-auartfln,  wjtb  «c«pee)y'«"(li)Kt0 
WCMwful  exertion  on  out  parts  towanJi  elTactinj  thstabjecl.  Tbe  Aid 
t^npe  from  Onj^ljt  to  i>ur  preMfit- ittation  wss  uboqt  owe  kuH<)nM'mt) 
ijx.ty^  miles  along  thv  coHtt.  Of  (his  we  bad  never  Mtafei  above  tbM^ 
ibtf  rest  of  tbe  djut^nce  having  been  accomplished  while  we  wew  tw 
raoi-enbly  beset,' by  mere  drifting.  The  interval  thus  employed  }iw>i^ 
Kten  burrly  eight  ilayn,  gives  an  avemge  drifl  to  the  southward  of  9l}(n 
flffeen  miles  per  day."— p.  478.  -■'■'.  A. 

^or  did  the  drift  ice  stop  here.  It  whirled  tliem  pastHttf/MUU 
to^ward^  Lytin's  inlet,  hn|f-ivay  up  whjch  th?  I'nry  wjg^  <]riv,en,'\m^ 
9^'t'  {^p.  pjouibilif^  of  stopping  lie^,  and  l^ft  at  fh?  werqj  of  j^e,U|^ 
■^d^TKptSi  ainptig  rouks  and. dang btpus  shouK  wUilt;  tt^^  Iw^w 
wM.^p  no  beUec  pliglit;  and  tl)us  Oiey  contipiiiBd  to  b§dbiy«ti,a,IK)^ 
for  ten  or  tvt-eiv«  da3M.  Nor  was  ihia  all;  llie  wMas  «w«  tpi'ftt 
^^vaiK.'ed  that  a  cotuiderahle  degree  of  frost  took  place  iugfiM$t 
Hiid,  w.ys  Captain  Parry, '  we  began  tu  consider  it  not  iai{ii|dlf(iU« 
that  we  niiglit  yet  be  detained  for  another  winter.'  On  thslTltf'tif 
Stpteuiber,  bon'cver,  a  good  stroi^  wester^  breexs  forced  tbqvi  bitt 
to  (lie  eastward,  and  allowed  thetn  once  tnore  to  ihap^iB  coanbriH 
a  perfectly  open  sea.  '  We  then  finally'  (Captain  P^rry  ohqenn) 
*  made  our  ewape  from  the  ice,  afiei  having  been  alipoBt  iqsniflinr 
ably  beset  in  it  fcpr  twenty-four  days  out  of  the  last  twenty^^i  M(lAA 
cwirae  ot  \s\\\\^  time  the  ihips  had  been  takei)  over  no  We  thapLpm 
iiuii^i^cd  ufilI  Tarty  leagues  of  ground,  genenlly  lety  ^loth  tit  tkp 
alipre,  and  ahtays  unable  to  do  any  thing  towardu  effectiiu 'fflm 
^«^ta|ie  from  itangCr.'     We   may  weli  imagine  their  iftmiM^^ 

Beiii^  llub  set  free  from  a  long,  ttrCa^y,  and  helping  stdtfe  CT.'^tW- 
'fln"fpnient,  iind    with  what   delight  the   seaAi^,   ti^^Hson^ '''Js 

t^yliail  MecH  for  so  hi  ahy  months,  <  hf  Anllink  rerfotis'Af^'fll!^ 
VlljjM  iqc,'  now  once  piore^  On  llieir  own  el^iijeht,  wojiWlftili 
'Se'ilirjll  whistle,      '  '  '       ■'    ■■     '        •        -  •'■  -'    f  ■'■'  " 

ftflq  T    i. .  .      .   ■'(.    .  ....  J-,  .   ,     ■  .. 

■ii!i    '        .— '  which  dqtVotider^iiit;.  ■,.    . 

:.:-  'Vo  swind^  confiis'd,  and  miirJi  the  IFireaden  sails, 

''  tiorne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wj'ndj 

■'  .  '  praw  the  huge  bottoms  tluongh  tl^?  flirrow'd  Isea, 
*'  '  feasting  the  lofty  surge.' 
Prom  this  time,  in  fact,  they  s.iw  no  mofe.ice,  but  WCtftallo^pd 
|(j  mqke.,i|Ueir  ijvay  4owu  theStfaite  an  ((across  the  .lytj^ntifi,,  wji^p 
ffssl^  bteejw  wd49wfiuftstails  :.(fbsjf.''q*cM  I.er.w^ick,  i^  ^p  ^jti^ 
\nt4f  islaiWa,  on,  the  lOih  of-Octflt)?t,  ,wj(^^^cj  enjo^edili^ '  ^^ 


Monthi.'  The  kindness  wliich  they  received  fiom  i\w.se  poor  but 
lib8|HtBlita  pebple  is  thus  feelingly  d^acrilied: — 

'  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  adequately  [o  express  (he  kiildtiess  nna 
8tMMli«n  we  received  for  the  three  or  four  days  liiat  we  were  ilut^ined 
HTjfirewAy  Sound  by  a  continuurtcu  of  unfavourable  winda.  Un  ihc 
tot  iafcrmation  of  our  arrival  ilie  bells  of  Lerwick  were  set  riogind, 
Ibn  iftbubiiAiita  floclfted  from  evary  part  of  the  country  to  express  their 
ivyi^  tiuf  uncKpected  return,  and  the  town  was  at  iiight  iliuuiinateil  W 
Uieaeb-iDiiividual  had  a  brotber  or  a  son  among  us.  On  the  12th,  being 
Soixilaj',  (he  olBcers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  oii 
fiwm,  when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Meneies,  who  was 
before  well  known  to  many  among  us,  offered  up  in  the  moat  solemn 
ft H^ii^p restive  manner  a  thanksgiving  for  our  safe  return  ;  at  the  same 
t[gi(jM[iing  ufion  us,  with  great  earnestness,  never  lo  forget  what  we 
<>wed  tri.nrb  who  had  been  "  about  our  path,  and  tibout  our  bed,  «nd 
"tfHo'^it'tfi  But  all  Our  ways,"  The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstance* 
*iW^r  Wbrch  we  Jiad  joined  the  cortgregatimij  the  warmth  of  feeHng  ««- 
litUHeit  by  every  person  assembled  within  the  sacred  walls,'  togettiM' 
W^h  {he  slfeclionnit;  energy  of  the  preacher,  contbtncci  to  produce  an 
f:8«ut«<  whicb  words  can  convey  but  Utile  idea,  but  whicb  witl  not 
euaily.be  efiaced  fruiu  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  aa  this 
ntfetiiqg  occaaion."~p,  48fi. 

Ji^.Capiain  Parry  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  on  tlie  13th  of  Octolwr, 
Olid  the  lihips  ut  Deptford  a  few  days  afterwards;  the  officers  and 
Kxew^all  ill  high  he:dtb;  having  lo&t,  however,,  hi  ihe  course  of  the 
Moyag^  Jive  men,  threo  by  sickitess,  one  of  previous  disease,  atid  one 
IdUed,  oul  of  the  two  crews  composed  of  1  IS  nsen. 

Tne  information  gained  by  this  voyage  has  finally  settled  the 
Noilh-eastem  termination  of  the  tontinefil  of  America,  aiid  flje 
communication  round  it  with  the  Polar  Sea,  though  an  i'mpassame 


I 


,pne  By  ship.  The  latitude  of  that  poJiit  is 
^i'ff.    It  is  ihe  extremity  of  a  narrow 
S^m,  Pai;rv,  Melvill^  Peninsula)  which  s 


a  out  frotii'the  g^iic- 
xal  line  of  llie  continent  like  a  great  bastion,  and  is  coniiecied  vfUh 


s  tiO"  41"  N;  longitude  i^.| 
"iKi(la  (named  by  Cap- 

'% 

It  6y  a  crooked  isthmus,  which  might  with  propriety  be  caW^^ 
(he  isthmus  of  Little  Darien.  The  length  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait,  which  Captain  Parry  has  named  the  '  Strait  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecia,*  is  three  miles  in  tlie  direction  of  E.  by  S.  and 
W".  by  N,  it  is  i\\6  miles  uCrobs,  and  neSrly  uniform  iil  its  widdi  the 
whole  way.     The  length,  which  is  the  width  of  the  peninsula,  is 

ft  sixty  geographical  miles.     The  land  to  the  northward  Cap- 
I^rry'haS  iianied  Cbclburn  Isfand,  round  the  northern  estre- 
of  which  the  ESkiinauJi  said  riiere  was  a  passage,  but  none  of 
'   THiat  CDidd  say  that  it  iVas  navigable.     This  island  uiusl  either  ex- 
■   ^WJ  ttfBaf  row's  Strait,  or  very  hear  it. 
,^^"TSe't^tlIt"of  ihii  ftiost  htoriottH,  itkaonic-,  and  anxibus  voyage, 


iflj  to  gay  tbe.Jet^jtpf  it,  a  very  valuable  odditiou  to;  i9ur\||^qsl»- 

phical  knowledge  of.  the  ^ea»:alld  lauds  within  the  ArcticLiegiMl; 

;and  if  it  h^^  i)Qt,a3  Paptain  Furry  observes,  and  as  we  setovAiW^ 

Wying,  disjO^overed  (iie  JOMte-by  which  the  North-West.Pass^g^iHMy 

•be  ^ct^dy  it  ham  at  ie^^t  clearly  pointed  out  that  by  whicb-it  ^0mmt. 

Xt  has  proved  the  total  inutility  of  any  furtlier  attempt lUp  HtidsCMts 

htrait,  and  alonu:  the  eastern  coast  of  America  up  Fox'a  Ch^iAuil ; 

the  navigation  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerooBr,  cliBkaillt 

and  uncertain,  of  any  other  of  equal  extent^  io  the  seas  witlmJbe 

Arctic  regions.  ■  "*.!?< 

The  chief  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  now  sufRciently  obvktab- 

iWe  know  that  our  old  navigators  invariably  found  a  stccmg  cumnt 

setting  down  the  channel,  called  the  Welcome,  along  the  icoBfit^ 

America,  into  Eludsou's  l)ay ;  from  tlience  through  the.8l|raU  tk^Alie 

westward,  carrying  with  it  whole  fields  of  ice,  together  widiillMie 

ioim.euse  ixtasses  known  by  the  name  of  ice-bergs,  conveying  lUdrn 

along  thj^  coast  of  Labrador,  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundlimd 

jQud  the  tail  of ^the  gulph  stream,  from  thence  to  the  souihwar^fiB 

the  teeth  of  that  stream,  and  never  quitting  the  American  iidovof 

the  Atlantic,  though  westerly  gales  of  wind  are  almost  as  coniitiiit 

svi  the  gulph-streum.    Where  then  originates  this  perpetual  tuotion 

of  the  sea  to  the  southward?  certainly  not  in  Baffin's  Bay,>wheie 

no  current  was  found  to  exist ;  nor  in  Hudson's  Bay,  into  wbioh'ft 

is  poured  do\yn  from  the  northward;   nor  in  Lancaster  Soilid, 

where  little  or  none  was  found;  it  can  only  therefore  ordinate  .in 

some  open  sea  to  the  westward.    The  first  discoverers  seem  to  hfive 

been  aware  of  this,  and  concluded!  that  it  flowed  round  the.«M)f4h- 

^c^ist^  point  of  America,  which  they  imagined  wiis  not. far  dtattl»t 

Troiri  the  Welcome,  and  accordingly  their  endeavours  were  dic^ct^fl, 

'oj^t'.in  vain^  to  discover  that  point.     Captain  Parry  has  now  «908l:- 

J^^mied  it  J  and  with  it  the  in^portant  fact,  that  a  perpetual  CMnreiit 

getii  .tlirqugh  ^        strait  which  divides  the  continent  &oiq  a^  large 

iAkH^^/^^*'^^^  nprfhward  of  it — so  strong  that  it' brings. with,  it? iMt 

,^|j  the' Polar  ^^^  and  wedges  into  the  strait,  ^ch  ipipiense  fidldaof 

.^c^'^istQ.  render  a  passage  through  the  strait  u4t^rly  hopel^sf  j  .-£tr 

mB?^  Sooner  does  a.  disruption  (sometimes  of  a  ^qi^uire  mile  or  moire 

^  in'extcnt)  take  place  at  the  eastern  entrance,  than. its  place  UiijHl- 

'  inediately  supplied  with  an  equal  extent  from  the  field  to  the  west* 

ward.     . 
/';Tlie  question  then  that  naturally  occurs  is,  from  whence  does  the 

Pohr  Sea,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  land,  receive  a  sufficient  supply 
■  of  water,  to  provide  for  the  perpetual  dischai-ge  that  takes.phiiire 
.ifirbugji  the  Strait  of  the  Fmy  and  Hecla  ?  It  cannot  be  from -the 
.torrents  of  melted  ire  and  snow  in  the  sea  and  surrounding  shbrjjs 
•and  islands,  which  a  pleasing  but  flotyi^rx^pr.ofQun^  Effgnt* 

IV ;  thought 


Iteiiglit^swfficierrt  to  esplaiii  the  ebbing  niiil  flo'vl-iiig  dF  ihe  tiides : 
.  Cft|tlaiii  Franklin  saw  no  sttcli  ton-ems;  inileed  so  small  is  ide 
-'♦jutiWily  ol'  inoisiiirein  the  atmo«i|>lici*  in  tiigb  laiiindeii,  thai  it 
NOkr'cel;  ever  rains;  no  srtowfeU  at  Melville  i54and  iliiring  a  wliolt; 
- 'wiiKer;  and  ihe  s^cdlie  which  floated  in  the  air,  (ay  on  the  ground 
^nift'Uibre  llian  u  few  ini:lies;  at  Winter  isj-.ind,  pcrhnps  eif^t 
.'mcbM^  not  a  third  part  of  the  f|uantil|  wliicli  frequently  falls  in 
lbilA^i|)arts  of  Great  Britain,  nor,  perhaps,  a  sixth  of  tliat  on  the 
'•rbneinont;  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  thai  the  North  Sea  .or 
St.  George's  channel  was  ever  swelled  by  the  melting  of  snow. 
Ntfiiliercan  it  be  from  the  meltingof  ice  on  the  Polar  Sea ;  for  tbat 
woultl  sliniinish  instead  of  increasin;.;  the  hulk  of  water,  by  thecoo- 
'trltation  uf  its  dimensions  when  in  a  Auid  state;  we  might  Justus 
wUt  Atppose  that  a  piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  basin  uf  water  would  by 
'RMitHtg  cause  the  water  to  run  over  the  edges.  W^2  might  also  a^ 
nwHj  tbia  melting  of  the  ice  produced  a  current  out  of  tht  Polar  Sea 
'>an-i<Nie  side  of  America,  and  tff/o  it  on  ihe  other  ?  The  i^iirrent 
''iiiost^ -therefore,  originate  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Polar  Sen,  wliicJi 
iwoutwaya  thought  was  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  has  now  Lecn  proved 
•»oibe.Bo. 

X)n  laming  to  our  Nob.  35  and  36,  written  before  any  of  ttie 
MOcnL north er II  voyages  had  been  undertaken,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
'fromilhe  great  quantities  of  drift-wood  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
'AIpKtiun  islands,  generally  the  growth  of  more  Bouthem  climstes, 
from  its  abundance  on  both  shores  of  America  and  Asia,  still  higher 
Mp,  and  from  so  much  of  it  being  intermixed  in  the  ice  of  Behringfs 
Strait  US  to  supply  Captain  Cook's  ships  with  fire-wood,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  wiilers  of  the  Pacific  flowed  into  ihePolar'Sea 
ilu-nuah  Behiing's  Strait.  That  this  is  literally  the  fact  has  sit^e 
bten  cnrroburaled  by  Kotzebue,  who,  iu  his  lale  voyage,  found  a 
I  CNistaDt'Curienti  setting  up  the  Strait  at  the  rate  of  two  anij  three 
•i)iil6s  iin  boul,  that  on  tbe  Asiatic  aide,  after  passing,  the  Strait, 
'twriling  round  to  the  wetltward  towards  the  Noilh-eastcat)e,,an(^,tliat 
onithR  American  side,  round  Icy  Cape  to  the  eastward.  The  daine 
feet  has  since  been  explerienced  by  two  Russian  corvettes,  wtfibh 
found  the  current  setting  so  strongly  to  the  eastn'ard,  as  to  occasion 
name  alarm  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  return.*     Proceeding 

'"-*"J1n  ronh»meto|>y  ofaNoie  wriiien  at  Pclcrsburgh,  puts  this  bejoiid  a  doubt. 

-  Cunimcidocc  KniiensTeni  lissllie  lioiiour  to  present  liii[e.<pec»  lo  Sir  Cbarlei  fiogtX. 
-.(^.iQiBifijmi  liim  that  he  hns  seen  the  contniandei  of  (lie  two  Eliipi  returned  lust  year 
.  frym  i[|c,il[a1bi(il'9ebring. ,  With  it;ipi;cl  in  ilia  currvnti  in  tlieie  slitilt,  Ihe;;  hWe 
'  MeK  oliaerTed  conitsnltj  to  Mt  nn  the  cnait  of  Ahh  to  llie  N.  W.  near  the  cuiM  at 
-'ilwHrti  Wi'ihe  1i,  V..  and  olFIej  Cape,  nenr  ikliich  the  sHipl  rrmaincd  fonr,  daji,  ifae 
•«il(»(ll-lfiewNW  iweBt.T-teve  aiid  ihirlj  milcl ».  iIbj,    Thwe  ihins ■■ -^ 

nt.tM^jjitiJei.(u|tif|Uoi^lva(duf  {oj^ape-     Aslpfhesl  " 

lltelihgtii  iiuf'«jr\  great  iiiBfies,  so  ihal  if  ihi 
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•long  the  iioriheni  ooett^of  j%mcr'tct  to  Hetme^B  rmr,  weMivtthM 
teitiinoiij  of  CaptBi»FninkiHn  tiMt  the  same  kind  of  drift<4i-Dcid^«w 
depoeited  QBitbewMteinflhorci  of  jnttinp  headUmdil  fftwnfthenflf 
to  Cape  l\iniagni»;*  and  we  faave  ndw  the  euthority  of'  ttib>Eiekif 
■Mux>  u-honi  CeptebiiPiihry  y;oii«ikl's  as  folly  worthy  of  cradit)  flat 
aibonBidenibk  peevt  of  didr  supply-  of  wood  for  eledges^  boati,  ttodrq 
mmI  other  imptemente  is  nioeiued  front  Akkoolee  oil  dreffresteeH 
ahora  of  Melville  peninniia  behind  Repolse  Bay.  These  'are)  tiOF 
e^YOcai  proofs  of  a  cnrreiit  setting  easterly  front  the  Pacifibvioag 
ihe  northera  shore  of  America.  But  we  can  trace  it  aCiH^fatAcr 
idtft  the  Atlantic.  Being  impeded  in  its  courae  in'tbi8*rtrf:£tt!'.saa^ 
behind  the  isthmus  of  Melville  Peninsula^  it  is  necessarily  tmwtaAFW 
ifae  northward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  latter, 'til I  itndiiigiBli 
oatlel  b]f  the  Strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  it  rushes  Ihrtmgl^tM 
Qcath.  the  ice,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen^  the  Strait  isHertnedqi^ 
aaaledy  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  carrying  with  itv^idoRrfi 
SoK'a  Cbamiel^  large  fields^  floes,  and  detailed  masses  of  iterUvlbt 
shiilhward;  asid  making,  together  with  a  flood  tide  of  eighteefi 
Jbanm  bat  -of  the  twenty4our,  in  the  same  direction,  tte  nar^aatea 
Hfl  that  channel  so  hazardous  and  harassing  as  it  was  fouerd  bjtitt 
late  eapediticHi,  and  wliieh  renders  all  future  attempts  by  the  I  eamt 
iwnte  hopeless  and  therefore  onadvisable.  From  Foi's  Gbanii^Qt 
sweeps  along  both  sides  of  Southampton  Island^  round  HudionV 
Bay^  and  through  the  Strak,  dtmn  tin)  coast  of  LAbrador>*aiicl,'  as 
we^bat e  already  seen,  across  the  bonks  of  NewfouncDand  iatO'Af 
^Atkntie*  if '  i.»f/ 

^i6euie  vagnc  informatioa  was  received  from  the  Eskimaafvaf 
aiNithar  sa-ail  to  the  northward  of  Cock  bum  island,  btit  it  caaM 
iNrbbe  traeed>  that  aay  of  them  had  ever  sailed  through  U  m  tbrit 
aubasBi  Captaiin  Hoppmr  nrnde  an  attempt  to  ^osa  tinti-islandi; 
Mibihia!^  Eskiaaaux  guides  foi^sook  him,  atid  he  M<as'Cdni{P«lle(ib*i9 
aetank  v  Captain-  Parry  did  not  atteaipc  it>  not  deeraitig  ■  it  ^pmaat 
m^fok  the  Strait  of  the  Fu^  and  Heehf  wiftb  the  sMp^'villiMt 
banVB  iabiain<d  of  forcii^  them  tttrocigh  it.  Bot  sufiposifig  soIArv 
;iMltto» exist;  amd  evea  to  afford  a  practicable  passo^  for  strips^  dreAk 
a»t«lNBk  thfftony  further  attempt  by  that  roote  woald  beadvisabki 
tte  fhooigb  we  kvlieve  that  the  eastern  side  of  Fox's  Channel  iitkni 
^ne  of  those,  difiiculties  aud  dangers  which  exist  oa  ita  wcatteHi 
abasa,  it  would  stiU.  be  necessary  to  cross  over  to  the  latter|'  aM 
jodging  from  what  happened  to  the  late  expedition,  we  think  k  dxiE- 
tremely  probable  that,  having  gained  the  latitude  of  this  suppoadd 
£;ooUMira>  StraiT)  the  ships  ifi  crossing  the  channel  mighe^'get 
ehiaiigled  in  a  floe  of  ice,  and  in  tbis  hcilpless  state  be  huded  iddsdH 
'b|^:tli6. united  streugth  o£  the-  tideaodcusreat  to  S(Mithainfit^acii«« 
Winter  [slaucb,  as  were  the  Heola  and-JBarjiu    .<   .  ■:     '  ;»<.  ^-.-.K.ifti-- 

U^      •  Is 


Sarth-Wett  Pilssagt-^Vaity't  Sei:o>fd'V6yuge.         ^ 

^'ilfs^eanirr  frirther  attempt  to  be  abandoned  as  ltope\es»i  We 
Biwg^'tn  tiiid  ihut  llie  government  think  lotlienvise;  and  that  » 
Tiiiraun  wliich  b-js  already  added  ao  luaiw  briliiunt  iitwn«s  to  lbs 
papt  of  our  iiaival  history  i  whitli  bus  alrea<l;i  exieniled  iIk  pb^ijcal 
mil  (norallMiontcdijeof  ihegldbe;  and  which  tbrtno  oenturiaaaiid 
^'balf  baa  lieen  tiie  tavoufite  ubjectol'  the  liigbext  peiiiotiit  iii'  the 
Daalmiii  stalioii  and  character,  will  not  hutily  be  abaiidoiMd,  bst, 
wstraat,  cunliiiUB  to  be  pertevei'eil  in  until  it  is  uccomplishiid  or 
pvoMd  to  be  impracticable.  It  has  been  said,  we  know,  tmd 
raaU^ieuougb,  that  it'  a  passage  be  discovered,  it  xvtll  be  utelem 
fora\l  the  fiurposes  of  commerce  !  Are  we  then  so  bumbled,  a»  l» 
sarimioiilbe  impudent  assertion  of  our  bitterest  etiemy,  autt  to  avow 
ourefllvcfl  *  nothing  better  than  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  i'  W»  ihisk 
better,  of  those  who  direct  the  enei^ies  of  Jiis  migfatj  empire^  to 
Uiftpoae  ihem  ci^ble  of  being  turned  aside  by  auch  paltry  eoBsi- 
demboits,  where  the  interests  of  science  and  biinnnity  are  so  di» 
•dnally^ concerned.  AH  human  power  has  ilt  limils,  dominion  Ybe^ 
qnmtljF changes  htinds,ancl  riches  make  to  theingelie» wings attd^ 
UMttr*?  ho'^  knowledge  endureth  for  ever ;  and  die  names  of  Coot, 
Fbr*/^  Franklin,  Atid  a  host  of  others  who  have  coutributeds&aflifrf^ 
tir^enlarge  the  spbere  of  knowledge,  will  shed  a  lustre  on  our  navat 
histai?^,  tiid  Miimuiate  the  youth  of  ages  yet  to  come,  to  imitate  tbeii 
brigbt  mam  pie. 

To  those,  however,  who  may  suppose  that  all  merit  consistB  in 
pounds,  sbillin^s,  and  pence,  we  cotild  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
were  it  wurlh  wiiiie  to  discuss  tliat  part  of  the  question.  We  wiH, 
howeve*,  just  mention  that  in  the  course  of  last  year,  for  the  first 
ttmt,  no  less  than  ibwty  whale-ships,  despairing  of  taking  titifc  en 
tlw'usnnl  haunt  on  the  eastern,  passed  over  to  the  western  Btdaat 
Jdauisisi Strait,  which  Parry  had  surveyed  two  years  before  ;  and  that 
evoryoneof  iheni  returned  /W/yi»Aei^.  If  an  easy  passage  shodkhbfc 
fMf<)<l''^n3  the  mouth  of  Macken;<te's  River  round  Icy  Cape,  ask 
the  North- ^V eat  Company  whether  flay  would  not  derive  coiuidev 
eakia  advantage  frotn  it  f  AsIc  Hus«ia,  whether,  by  tbu»  brinfftn^ 
ter  European,  American,  and  ^atic  possessions  close  together. 
Mil  were,  sbe  woold  not  derive  advantage  front  it  i  But  it  is  idle  to 
waMe  another  word  on  the  subject. — I'ht  less  apparent  advantage 
J^ngtiuwt  individually  is- liliely  to  reap  from  espeditioiiBof  dtsoovery, 
)1m  greater  lier  merit  in  pej-severiiig  to  pursue  them — a  pnratnt 
which,  we  tritt^t,  she  will  not  abandon  till  there  is  nothing  mure  to 
discover. 

i.'Witti  these  feelings  we  cannot  but  rgoice  that  another  attempt  fiir 
the  riiBeovc^y  of  a  i4ofth-->West  Passage  is  aboui  to  be  laadb.  The 
saaw  ships,  under  the  s»me  able  and  experienced  comunnderj  anft 
ahwoct  ib»  whole  of  llteoflideTB  and  iHen,  are  once  more-en  thee<« 
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of  .enibaikiiig  on  tliia  eiiterprize.  In  the  view  taken  b|k  ihailcWBi? 
vander  we  eHtireiy  conouc(.and  are  aatiafied,  with  him,  tkatHttftiiiffei 
gable  and  practicable  passage  doea  exbt;  and  that,  wheOrOim  «4^ 
the  norihem  coast  ot^  America,  a  tract  of  open  water  wiU  kk  fymA 
to  conduct  tlie  *Yup%  to  ic>  Cape;  .dia(  the  report  of  the  Rmjifa 
ships,  that  lately  visited:  Icj  Capoi  is  as  favourable  as  ib^'loMM 
sanguine  mind  could  wish ; '  for  their  description  is  precisel^lJbaifSl 
%  kind  of  navigation  through  which  our  ships  have  alreadjiheldAJ^tir 
fourse.  uninjured,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  and  tluxiugh  whidiM 
therefore,  they  may,  under  Providence,  be  again  cm^m9fsiib§L 
similar  exertions.'  We  believe,  with  him,  (and  have  recorded i>wii 
belief,)  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  on  this  eastero^or  Allanlic:sifhi| 
but  we  are  now  more  confident  than  ever  that  the.  dJJBnJtfhift  ml 
insurmountable.  v-»  .-i^v^ 

.The  only  questioa  then  which  remains  to  be  disou8se4ri0^c|bjl 
wk^t  route  shall  the  shipe  proceed  so  as  to  be  able  to  reaek  ifate 
Bortfaem  icoast  of  America  ?  In  our  answer  to  this,  we  also  fioliinilji 
c^cur  with  Captain  Parry  in  thinking  that  Prince  Regeat'a  Inlot 
olTeni  the  most  obvious  route  to  be  pursued,  now  tliat  wO'jkiVMI 
the  impractiaability  of  sailing  round  Melville  peninsula,  .whifllf) 
like  a  huge  bastion,  stretclies  up  to  nearly  70^  of  latitude. ..  Siipd 
posiug  even  that  they  had  passed  the  strait  into  the  Polar  sea,  Hill) 
the  cb:u)ce  of  success,  a$  Captain  Parry  observes,  is  rather  iiiefei 
vour  of  this  Inlet,  both  on  account  of  tlie  shorter  dbtaacff  finPM 
tbeuce  to  Point  Tuniagaiii  of  Captain  Franklin,  (n^^niit  IffT^iJl^iJ 
a^  well  as. from  the  probability  of . the  constani  piessuce  .of.-i< 
by  tlfte  westerly  current  agaiust  the  western  mouth  of  ike 
%^  lliis  advantage  of  Regent  a  Inlet,  we  may  add,  that  ibe  dbh 
^4»^  is  shorter  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  navigation  laore  fi«rftw 
^Hi:fiafe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably .  more  in  adnmeo 
t«H*'aMP|b  die  point  of  destiiuition.  Captahi  Parry  did  Boininm 
^|^;Kepulsie  Biiy  before  the  £^  Ai^ust;  and  then  only  afteriMK 
trume  difiiculty  and  haxaid  to  the  abips.  On  9  fornier  voyagew  ht 
>ifi|S  at  the  bottom  of  Prince  Regeufs  Inleit  o»the  7th  Atq^mt^and 
mighi  have  been  there  much  sooner.  We  speak  from  past  expetsanwi 
i^in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  Augn&t»  not  tem^i 
than  thirty  whalers,  as  we  Itave  said,  had  crossed  into  Lancaalwrv 
Sottihl,  aik)  along  the  nesleni  coast,  without  the  least  dan^D  or 
r&skt  ilkHi^b  they  ai«  getK^rally  the  very  wor>>t  description  of  ahifM^ 
not  one  of  whii^  would  evtr  have  pas6«d  the  "  Froaeu  Strait*  m 
sakHt.  t.ViK'  of  them,  the  Jame;»  of  U  hitbv,  Quickiall,  Mwi^^ 
nsaclwd  i«xiica;i4er  SmiihI  in  latitMM  74''\  wiihoul  dAcnlqf  or 
«4»4rtKtion, iw  the  oih  July,  at  the  nrrr  lime  when  Cnptaai  Affi^ 
was  iiAnmtliiig  to  gvt  \^t  of  the  ice  «u  which  he  was  beKi  an  li^ 
inde Di^^ ^'» «m  |]kia«mt  of  UwbMia Smit,    £«vn  if  mmm^.mtt 
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•wvaiMitft  H7  llie  nortliLTii  part  ofCnckburn  Islam!,  the  most 
etr^ible  way  M-mild  be  across  Oavis'«  Slrak,  for  ihe  James  was  tifty 
tniles  lip  uii  inlet  (qti.  PoiiiI'b  f)  on  llie  w e atom  coa^t,  Tree  of  ice  aS' 
fticas  the  eye  could  reach,  with  a  strong  adverse  current,  and  iiva 
diMcttoti  which  induced  tlie  Masttrto  gupposeii  would  ultimately 
JoiniiPrince  liegeiit's  Inlet.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  joining  Fox's 
CfiHnbd. 

'•'  'Tills  then  is  obviously  the  route  which  is  most  desirable  lo  be 
(jtlL«lt.  'The  view,'  says  Captain  Parry,  'which  we  obtained 
ft*m  die  southern  part  ol"  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  in  IHiy,  was  not, 
mdetKil,  very  encoura^ng  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice  at  that  particular 
(im^i  but  our  business  at  that  time  lying  in  a  different  dinfctioii, 
(WMmMkied  only  a  few  hours  on  the  spot.  The  ice  was,  how- 
ever, detached  from  the  shores,  and  in  motion ;  in  which  case  a 
hope  may  always  be  cherished  of  occasional  openings  in  our  favour.' 
Alt  e^erience  proves  tilts.  In  a  deep  and  open  sen  where  the 
kieftwts,  il  is  absolute  nonsense  to  talk  of  'ini]]eMeLrable  fteid^'oF 
ia»\^  ihey  are  the  sport  of  winds,  tides,  and  currents,  Of  (be 
jUMMen  9Ik1  cMraordiuary  changes  which  take  place  in  this  respect, 
Captain  Parry  has  afforded  numerous  instances.  Thus,  in  pl*- 
cs^ing  up  Fox's  w  ide  channel :  '  at  this  time,'  says  he,  *  the  \jro»' 
Jjoct  lo  ihe  westward  appeared  from  the  crow's  nest  as  tin^ro- 
nilsing,  on  account  of  the  closeness  and  extent  of  t^e  ice,  as  I  ever 
ramember  to  have  seen  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  sea. 
.  becsmegradually,  or  rather  suddenly,  navigable  j  the  ice  separu ting. 
Slid,  it)  fact,  tHsappearing  in  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a  manner, 
M'Ce  astonish  even  Ihoeie  ainoug  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  navigation,  and  affording  a  striking  example  of  tbos^ 
mdtlen  changes  w4nch,  in  icy  seas,  nimost  teach  us  never 'to  ilespftif 
of' I iiati ill g  progress,  even  under  circumstances  appai'entiy  lIlcu^ftM 
uafavourttble.'  Again;  wben  nothing  Was  lo  be  seen  from' tlM^ 
shipt-'bul  one  wide  sea,  Mninterruptedly  covered  with  rceiflii'fai- 
aft'th^eye  tun  rfeach,'  he  observes,  '  a  prospect  like  tliis '\VtiUtd 
nnlurbUy  convey  to  ilte  mind  of  a  person  Hltle  acquaihted  with  thKf 
iKivigation,  an  idea  of  utter  hopelessness  ;'  yet  tJie  foNoAing  "dH)< 
tlie  ships  had  driftMl  in  the  ice  and  out  of  the  ice,  not  l«-o  Unni 
forty  Of  fifty  niile«,  ■'  ■'■-"■ 

I  Itis  certainly  true,  as  Captain  Parry  observes,  with  regap*  Ri 
crtwsing  the  Polar  bea,  that '  to  enter  a  body  of  heavy  ice,  of  grb^t 
and  uncertain  extent,  witliout  any  known  land  stretching  in  the  dc- 
Birfld  direction,  is  nn  cnterprize  diiiering  in  character  from  a^BMet 
any  hitherto  attended  with  success;'  but  he  think*  it  not'ii(fpi*d^ 
l)abre,  that  some  intervening  land  may  be  disconred  to  assiSt'lrtB 
piK^rcaS  to  the  soutli^westward ;  ory  should  it  prove  one  vasle** 
pmse  of  Bea,  •  channels  of  open  water  Diay  occur  to  assist  k  sIrtpX* 
■  mI...  progress 
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iirogreiis  to  the  westiniiU;-'  We  are  disposed  to  hoptf,  ^tfit^^Ml^ 
Jttter  miy  be  the  cftse.  Pro^ng,  m  ^e  have  done,  th«t  fltMtih^i^ 
OR  a  wide  sen  ean  ne^er  be  permanentlj  ^tionary,  we  cotfMSMlP 
that  less  difficulty  will  be  found,  than  among  an  archipetA^'itP 
isbadfl,  iK'here  it  firnityaitache»  itself  to  the  nart^w  passa^i^'B^^ 
twcen  theuiy  as  at  Melville  and  Cockburn  islands.  In  fiMth^pMUf 
of  this,  we  might  mention  the  voyage  of  William  Barents  'rblofui 
tb^DOrthern  extrenthy  of  Nova  Zembia;  of  a  Russian  shiptkaN^g'^ 
passed  the  same  point  in  1829;  of  the  Russian  corvette  rOund'K^ 
Oipe  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  extraotxlinary  journey  frbhi'tHS^ 
moath  of  the  Kolyma  to  the  northward  over  the  lee,  by  BMiW 
Wrangely  who  was  stopped  by  an  open  sea,  on  wMch  neitH^i 
land  was  visible  in  any  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  hmofij 
east,  north,  and  west.**    lliese  and  many  other  instances  pTthH 

abaurdity  of  tixed  and  impenetrable  ice  on  the  surface  of  a  nHte 

ggf^  «.  .)  .-.uonisv 

Another  cifewiMtance  not  noticed  by  Captain  Parry  indWIir  ilP 
ttf  Augur  favourably  of  a  practicable  passage  across  the  PoIlrf^Siiir 
tdr  the  coast  of  America.  It  is  tliat  of  the  rapid  tide  (iffdirpienJMh^ 
of  ibe  permanent  current)  which  sets  through  the  Strait  of  th^  F^ 
9mA  Hecla,  and  which,  on  the  forfner  voyage,  was  also  fotind  li  t^ 
up  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  to  rise  to  the  height  of  tH^lv6  §mfi 
Kow  these  two  tides  must  hai!«  their  origin  in  the  Polar  S«a  ^  MitH^ 
la  a  question,  which  we  pfssudfe  tiot  to  decide,  whatamdi^44! 
influence,  if  anv^  the  moen  may  exert  on  the  surCMe-  of '«i»<«M 
caveved  or  nearly  so  with  ice  i  buc  wt  are  induced  to  think'  thift: 
vary  considerable  surface  of  wafer  would  be  required  to  eMik% 
lagular  tide  to  the  extent  mentioned.  .m'> 

Once  ifpon  the  American  coast,  we  consider  fl>e'  dbjie^^^TMi'^' 
gteat  degree  accomplished.  So  many  points  of  that  coast  di4^  ivhI^: 
ka0wo,  the  bw  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  it  generally  ruii9}>  thai 
raaoarcea  it  affords  iwiish  and  game,  the  known  comntUHi6i|^nsi' 
vridi  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compair^s  posts,  frotti  Cape  Turi]Higfiw;<li^' 
MiN;kenizie's  River,  and  the  thickly  inhabited  country  wfatcb-  Iiaik 
between  the  rocky  mountains  and  BehringV  Strait,  as  ree^tly^^^ 
ploned  by  tbe  Americo* Russian  Tmding  Company,  miiit  givei.ii' 
confidence  to  those  employed  on  the  Enterprize^  and  set  their mtadir 
at  ^aae  in  the  event  of  any  accident  befalling  the  eibipA.  In  tbks^^ 
apprehend  we  have  Captain  Parry's  concurrence,  who  thiis  t^nlii^ 


■*  **  ■       ■  -  -■-*-' — .-^-...  j^yipf 


*  This  tMellent  officer  Imd  iKterly  ferM\€4  on  a  sdcond  attempt  ht  the  AioMfi  Wf 
Mftith  last  He  had  tcifrcely  advanced  Miy  went,  iirhen  a  gale  of  wim)  bnAte  fap  the 
ice  ail  around  ium,  and  he  found  himself  on  an  open  sea  tossed  about  on  a-^oe  ofic^ 
fltoot  etghty  fathoms  long,  and  forty  broud,  floated  about  at  the  niercj  of  tlie  tHh^d  mk 
earrenti- which  fortnrately  drdve  hkn  at  l^gth,  htftf^e«d  wiih  coid  Hnd  httnfe^.'b'M 
liMtte ahore»  not  ftt  ftom  Behring's Strait.  '.^  -i    -^Atff 

nates 


ii;4|b^Ei]ii«^criiljire^,  '  For . my  own  part,  I  pever  f<:h  4nure.i»i%iHa« 
af'|^llli|t«tc,succi:s3  ill  tile  euU'rprize  ,iu  .tvlitdi  J   liMve  Jat«l>  l*ttW 

ej^gag^, ,  t-liuo  ut  tlie  pi'^st;ut  uii)mt:q( :  .^iii)  .1  i;aiim>t  but  eii(£rtawi 
it^f;of\tiii^ift  hope  .tliul  Ei^laiui . fi):i)'  yet  Up  dii«iiied  w,3ucce«d  W 
aj^ll^lUpt  .which, liaa  fyr  tenturits  }jast-  eiigaged  ljer.iilleiibon,:aif(l 
i)^et(^l^i^  lie  ulfole  civ\liaei!,  wpiild^'f  ,.:■.,>■, 

.jiyehiiveliule  to  observe  as  lulhestvle  and  diaracier  of  llie  H^t^ 
rafjve  of  the  lale  voyage ;  ihe  first  is  plain,  imafi'ecled,  and  perepU 
ciiMis  ;  tlie  latter  sucli  precisely  as  might  have  been  expected  by, 
thpEa  \\'jio  liHve  peniiied  the  account  of  the  former  voyage  }  TuU  juxl  ■ 
p[;ec^se  iu  all  ihe  descriptions  of  objects,  and  mmute  in  nH  the 
transactions  und  events  of  the  Expedition — ratlier  too  tuitmt«,'We 
should  wj,  for  tie  general  reader;  hut  Captniiifinryt  '''''*  bii  pili*- 
^esspr,.  Vancouver,  leaves  uothit^  behind  hina  for  ajiotJuar  tu  da. 
'i^^,^&Sri'\°i^  aBtj'onoDiical  and  nieteorulugical  observatiMis,  wil^ 
various  phenomena  connected  with  them,  the  dusciiption  of  obji-t^i 
Qf,  patui^l ,  history,  ^nd  other  scientilia  i'cs«a[«bes»  b«  it^a,|{tvwly 
w.Mbinb,  omitted  iiv  tliia  account  of  the  voyage,  i'eserviMs.ik«euk^<Mii 
i|  f^ure,  publtc&tion  as  an  ^ppendii^i  but  t}pe  voiuiiw  ia ilhi^ttaKMl- 
VTTi ' — ! : ' ---■  :-T^,rr'p 

*  Wc  slull  UK  long  be  in  possenion  of  the  geBgro|;iliy  ct  ibc  norlbeni  i'uMi  «£  Awsr. 
rfca,  whicli  oiiBliI  not  lo  have  remained  a  blant  on  trie  cliatii  of  Lhc  iiii«kpniri  tei.lurv. 
EnnSibciU,  whkli  (tretcliegto  h  higher  tantitiFe,  bii  IcngtximknaWA'ancldtfiiY^tdq; 


ass 


•T  point!  HaA''tu  tiiibrc  tltp  ciMM-IViRn  thrncc  nr  Id;  CHpf.^tu 
It  ufldcriUuid  (^ptuiiFnnfclin  bu  vdimtecrad,  te  uodnttikEi  uiite 
iier  BisaciuJ:!:,  I]r.  gichanibor.  iiilCDcii  tu  Buuupiinty  lijifi  f,f^  ^/^ 


plete  IheciitlcctioBand.dcicriptionof  lljeintnral  histurj  uEiVortb-AnierjuB,  .Itisabo- 
.maWstanil,  ttiilt'Cipisin  I.jou  has  Vorunleered  ra  prottca'  !ii  [lie  GriperBri?3)?iF& 
Btpulie  B«*,  lo  MDHiwer  fioirt  titnlct  to  llil>  PWnr  Sm,  stri'ty<irf\  oil  Vm' sftrnfUt* 
Itf^  ou^t  FD  .Cfttia  TuFnajQita.  vIuh:  CaipUtii  Krank|k>  wi>  nli)ignl<t|i  ^nft -•  >'Gh>*« ' 
dijcDveiin  ore  uiuii|iv  nf  lllc  cuiieblenutj  aac,  andihc  miiidttciiiv)  thui;  si  >aatii|E,iq. 
itn  Jnd  .yfences.  »il3yedoi;rid  Id  tHe'liDaolir  of'  ilii'gDVe.nmenI  unJir  wl,>„>.  ,,,,i„m.s,., 

iriJl,ha?«Joui(iJiicle«l  «)»)t-»(lwHlowa.EiiS!l"*«^  tol«)U««rypi|ort[i(iii  fiinjiwiv  at 
tlie  e«th'i  axis.  To  reicli  llicJfl[i«hpslofrflp  Ibe  Wtth  jl«it^fSpii/,hetgi?yi,  iviUi  ilu; 
united'ild  at  a  conplt'of  biials,  h'airtlt^ckcd,  mid  fledges,  to  carry  tm-.h  uilii-r  ii|  lunii- 
aaiM'orwtieriwi^raccur.  a«uld,  i<<  Wb  Fanctirp,  natiHer  bew  fflicnli  tuu'^Ain'-'' 
g«aiu  fn  DiiWrpme.  i»  U)U  whtth  mqa  undertaken'  and  'perfvDKd  brf  iha  Bnaait 
umccr.^urDii  Wcaa^vl,  w  fledges  alone.  Frani  Huckluvt't  Headliuid  iu,ilie,l'i^i.-^ 
ooiy  WKIgeograpliiial  tnilcs.  Alfnwliig  a  S|«!i?d  imly  of  GKeOn  miles  a  <iay  (rflivciily- 
iMH'houn,  nlwHt  liglM>)it  wont*  gnfyfajriire  fimjdajs;  lo  that  if  a  Inlfe  mwl,-ti*ir 
t|u!.G[iper,  whicb  lia>  already  been  at  Spitibergen,  sbuuld  nrriTe  tbcicii'.thC'tiagillliing 
of  June,  tbe  l^oft'a  rpiubt  lernib  the  Pole,  and  ralura  tnt  bH  irilli  eaae  bf  Ihe  <jnd  ii^ 
Aiiguit.  So  litrle  is  tWof  a  viiioqar.y  prnjeoi,  ilinl  Caplaiii  F'ankliii  prnpose.i.  lOain,, 
tUnakcil;  awkiailcedtlMHaii'Hnt  anavul  ofBeer  wholiat'ieen  liie  ice,  and  linims  itbot 
if^jiir|iiit,HlI^4dn<Jtat  ilsibeigg  fea^ble,  and  wbu  would  not  tiheatlstiv  TvbnMm«K 
mtke  ttitatleinptl  *  ■     ••    t 
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tnd  embellirfied  with  a  tiumlier  of  well  executed  and  dian^be^^M^ 
printa  from  the  pencil  of  Cil^tJEiin  Lyon^  who,  we  perceive  Iqr «,  j^^ 
of  Caplaiu  P4i^y;  is  about  to  publish  his  accouut  of  .the,  fuj||g|(| 
which  will  probably  contain  a  more  free  and  fauiili^  deacfyJiiiMb 
of  the 'EfN|tiiRntt)C|  their  domestic  habits  and  character,: ttuill'rHfrit 
pcrhapa  thought  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  authemjs,]||ii^ 
historical  Narrative.  .-ilj  no 


Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  oj 
cery^  and  the  Practice  and  Defays  complained  ofiu  that  Cifi 
London.     1823.    pp.68.  .'  ;    ^Vi, 

rHE  Law^s  delay  has  been  a  complaint  ever  suice  Englwp.kM^ 
had  law.  Poets,  play-writers  and  novellists  have  mad^it^»o 
subject  of  focetious  allusion ;  disappointed  litigants  and  diunupip^) 
practitioners  have  used  it  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  iwjajpSi 
dual  mal^ity ;  theoristSi  who  have  never  weighed  the  difl^^fiiiJItK  ^ 
of  ad^stiKg  €on6icting  claimSy  balancing  contradictory  i^Wut 
ments,  and  unraveliing  ciomplicated  rights,  have  leprobijlje^^rf^.^ 
delay  the  canses  of  which  they  did  not  understand ;  and  many  yMff,i 
and  able  men  have  admitted  that  the  delay  does  sometimes.iLii^iiB^  j 
to  an  evily  although  they  are  unable  to  devise  any  plan  by  .wW<p  si 
suits  can  he  accelerated  without  endangering  the  security  of  i^m 
dividual  rights,  and  the  general  confidence  in  the  law.  ..  ,  ,^^.^ 

Nor  is  it  in  England  alone  that  this  problem  has  been  jocolai^ 
or  seriously  treated.     E\'ery  nation  which  enjoys  a  f)ee  and  .fVii-': . 
/Mi^/iW  administration  of  law,  also  suffers  the  imeparahle  iuco^vf^Ai 
stiemre  of'delaf^,  and  that  inconvenience  is  generally  in  propoiVa»i& 
to  ihe  merits  (in  other  points)  of  its  legal  system.     We  hear  littl^:  fj 
complaint  of  delay  in  Russia;  in  Turkey,  we  apprehend,  tlier«iis,-;[ 
none  at  all.     Frederic  of  Prussia,  when  he  was  modelling  his  Jm»:j  J 
stilatiotis,  attempted  to  give  rapidity  to  justice — he  might  as  wtfH  ni 
have  attempted  to  make  round  square; — and  there  are  some  w^lijdj 
known  histances  in  which  his  desire  to  do  right  speedily,  liMlj^irfib 
substandal  and  permanent  wrong.     France,  whose  system  of  cinHl  o) 

{'ustice  Mas  excellent,  complained,  as  wo  do,  of  the  delays  of  *li%;  A 
aw,  and  the  chicanery  of  practitioners :  but  this  was  set  "ghf^.  .ij 
the  revolution  :  and  during  the  reisns  of  Robespierre  and  TalUep^/.Tji 
all  processes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  advanced  with  a  rapidly  i^ii 
that  at  first  delighted,  and  soon  after  astoui>hed  the  refonnenb'  ^i 
tliemselve9, —  -  ...  o 

•  Whiwt*  heails  fell  heavHong,  wondorii'.ir  why  they  fell.*  , 

In  short,  it  is  the  intirmity  of  human  uaturv  that  falsehood,  ^vio:^  .  i* 
fence  and  wrong  arr  prompt  and  :^udden ;  while  the  elnddatioo  ]of . 

truth. 


Court  ofCkan^er^. 


ars 


truth,  the 


!  prDporlianiiig  of  reparation,  wd  the  ^VQlo}>weitt  oi 
jtistlce,  are  dinicult,  complicated  a^^  slo)v. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  da}'s.jt(>  ±<ee  this  popillar  coiiu- 
plamt  assume  a  more  commanding  tonej,V)d  receive  a  degree.of 
C6tm1enancc  which  (to  our  kno>vledge  al  ieast)it  ueverhad  teljore* 
Mjividaal  legislators,  as  well  as  CQmmUt^es,  of  both  Itoi^KftW' 
jtlKfKament,  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  occasionally  eiapl^nl> 
on  tliis  subject;  and  even  the  government  itself  has,  hy  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  jud^  in  eqnitj,  admitted  the  necessitj 
of  doii|g  something'  to  remedy  tliiainconvenience,  and  seems  there- 
by to  have  given  c|i(;ou  rage  men  t  to  pru[)t^silioHs  for  doiBg  more. 
"We  have  always  doubled  tlie  constitutional  propriety  of  the  crefc- 
tion  of  tfcie  office  of  Vice-ClianecHor,  and  v\e  more  lltap iloubtJts, 
ek^^di^cy  and  advantage.  NotwithstHndit)g  the  seal  aiid  ability 
oftlie  learned  person  appointed  to  that  office,  Ut  haa.nobDvfbatef^ 
other  gotid  it  may  have  done)  accomplished  the  ol^)ectioc'wiiick 
it  y/ai  specifically  instituted;  and  there  even.seemsnr^aiOB  to 
appVeheind  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to. increase, n)lii<£rthfini<liRir 
nish  the  quantity  of  equity  busmess:  but  one  iiaet'ul  leSttfit  ,'lliiB' 
experiment  will  have  had,  if  it  teaches  ifs  hov  liule  \V«iOUglit<t4' 
rety  on  IJic  most  plausible  propojuiliuiis  ;^~hu^v  slow  we  Oiugtft,  to  > 
be  in  admitting  expej^/iew/s  into,  our  legal  system  ; — how>  uncef  taw 
it  is  that  any  alteration  of  tliat  system  will  produce  the  prestwteil 
advantages; — and  how  certain  it  is  to  produce  some  inconvobi- 
ences  ^yhich  never  were  contemplated-  "'-, 

Let  it  not  be  supposed, that  we  deny  tliat  the  administration 
of  our  law,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  must  be  affected — 
that  is,  altered  in   its  practical  detail^ — by  iime  and  cifciKn> 
stances  ;  or  that  the  internal  situation  of  this  country  has    beeit^ 
-within  the  last  century,  soessenti^liy  changed  as  to  vary,  in  auoW 
important  degree,  th^  proportion  ^hich  existed  between  the  legal 
business  lo  be  done  and  the  means  of  doing  it.     It  will  be  ittea  >  ■ 
in  the  progress  of  this   Article  that  we  are  fully  convinced  of",! 
this  change,  and   that  the  views  we  take  ,of  the  case  are  matnljc.  i. 
directed  by  sncb  conviction;   but  ve  wish  in  the  frst  inataoceli: 
to  warn  the  piihlii:  against  imputing  to  uiir  legal  sjsteni ;  asja     i 
fauiff  that  which  is  really  its  vteril^-ihc  diffusion  of  health  and    -■ 
the^xlension  of  rights  wh)i;h  li«ve  grown  up.imderils  protceUcH^ 
«nd  the  conAd'ence  which  it  universally  inspires  as  a  teal,  impttOr 
tial,  and  substantial  njeasure  of  equity  and  justice- :  WealsowiiJij 
to  warn  the  country  Ugainst  such  a  supposition  as,  lliat  th^iimn  u 
convenicncies  which  are  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  business, 
are  to  be  remedied  by  an  increase  of  judges,  and  that,  bec^iuw,  : 
there  may  be   twice  as  much  business  as.  in  Lord  TlwlMU't' >  ' 
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timty  aii4  thrice  ts  tnuch  as  in  Lord  Hardwicke*^^  tUct  pMt^14^ 
niedy  would  be  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  Lord  CbM<S^ 
lore.  \fj  whenever  a  clamour  against  the  administratibn  ofjU^d^ 
iMippeos  to  be  excited,  the  government  and  the  judges '  liM^ 
make  a  compromise  between  their  conscientious  dut;  and^^  ^ 
(desire  to  satisfy  popular  demands,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  Xhki  \ 
ehimours  will  become  more  frequent  from  every  partiaf  liiibcJ 
and  that — what  with  admitting  this  and  altering  that-*rthe  <^^ 
tution  of  England  will  be  undermined,  and  the  venerable  faMri^tt 
oar  legal  system  (like  the  actual  courts  in  which  it  is  admklll^ 
tered)  will  be  so  '  amended  and  improved  *  by  the  hands  of  Utl- 
dem  artists,  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  purposes  for  whiclj'ft 
>was  erected.  We  will,  however,  fairly  confess  that,  althougU'^ 
think  it  right  to  throw  out  these  suggestions,  we  derive  co^^k 
and  confidence  on  this  topic,  from  a  quarter  which  does  inj 
first  sight  appear  likely  to  afford  any;  we  mean  the  ex^ttcJra^^ 
these  clamours  themselves.  They  do  not,  we  are  satisfied,  wi^¥ft 
miter  tiie  law — they  have  no  desire  to  subvert  the  constitutm : 
they  are  actuated  by  mere  personal  motives — by  a  desire  to  /^If- 
liate  on  the  present  Chancellor  for  being  blind  to  their  meribl% 
by  the  hope  of  awakening  him  to  a  due  sense  of  their  impoM^ee 
—they  are  far  from  wishing  to  overturn  the  system,  they  only  vl^ 
to  profit  by  it — they  have  no  enmity  to  the  serjeant'a  coif  or  the 
silken  robe,  they  only  wish  to  wear  them — they  have  as  Kttle  do^ 
sire  as  we  have  to  overthrow  the  bench  of  justice,  thej  are  only 
anxious  to  mount  it :  and  accordingly,  • 

We  find  that  the  ancient  and  general  complaint  against'  ilHs 
whole  course  of  the  law,  is  now  concentrated  in  an  impeachnfeiit 
of  the  practice  in  Chancery;  and  that  all  the  charges  Which, fj^om 
time  immemorial,  have  been  made  against  the  Chancery,  anf  tiMr 
levelled  i)ersoiia%  and  directly  at  the  individual  Chancellor i'^y^^ 

The  aelay,  the  expense,  the  anxiety,  the  ruin,  which  otherflHtn 
in  other  times  have  attributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ttmM, 
are  now  charged  upon  thejWge;  every  thing  else  i»  kept  oadcfcf 
sight — the  necessity  of  the  forms  in  which  justice  is  sKywly^ia 
order  to  be  safely,  administered — the  passion  and  pertinacity  of 
men  in  defending  rights  or  in  inflicting  wrongs — the  indoMffl^, 
ignorance,  or  chicanery  of  practitioners — the  complieation  of  the 
kind  of  cases  which  come  into  chancery, — all  these  are  now  patiad 
over  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  whole  evil  is  discovered  to  affile 
from  the  doubts,  hesitations  and  delays  of  the  Earl  of  Eldoiu 

We  will  not  waste  our  readers'  time  in  an  eulogy  upon  this  ve- 
nerable and  excellent  judge — one  of  the  greatest,  we  believe;*^  a 
aeries  of  great  men,  who,  for  the  last  150  years,  have  prestdeoVi 

the 


tfae  Court  of  Chancery,  eacli  bringing  to  the  bench,  for  the  aae  of 
bia  own  day,  and  for  the  iastmctiori  of  posterity,  different  bnt  ad- 
mirably powers  of  intellect  and  dispositions  of  mind.  One  was 
epinent  for  the  largeness  and  another  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
V|iews.  Tlie  turn  of  one  mind  was  to  the  development  of  priuci- 
bI^?— that  of  another  tended  to  their  practical  application.  He 
iliat  coiiies  latest  lias,  as  to  general  principles,  nolhing  to  insent 
a^d  little  to  add  ;  but  he  has  the  less  brilhant  though  more  difE- 
full  task  of  dislinguislung  the  effect  of  these  principles — of  recoii- 
cilii^  the  evergrowing  variety  of  precedents — and  of  guarding  the 
application  of  old  principles  and  precedents  to  a  new  cause,  froih 
any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  points  to  which  such  authorities  are 
applied.  Lords  Nottingham  and  Hardwicke  may  be  considered 
the  fountains,  as  it  were,  of  equity  law;  it  was  reserved  for  Lord 
Eldon  to  Jllfistrate  ihem  both  ^as  Cok^  illustrated  Littleton)  by 
the  admirable  commentaries  which  he  has  pronounced  on  the  de- 
cisions of  his  predecessors,  ' 
In  order  to  espose  the  unfair  (and,  we  doubt  if  we  should  not 
add,  malignant)  attempts  to  make  Lord  Eldon  persnnaH'i/  te- 
sponsible  for  all  the  inconvenience  which  is  imputed  to' the 
Court  of  Chancery,  we  beg  our  readers  to  attow  ns  tfa  inake'ft 
few  quotations  from  some  works  now  before  us.                        ' 

'  k  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  how  this  honourable  court  of  Ch^fk- 
ceiy(u'hich  is  one  afihehigbesL  uf  ibe  kingilom)  bus  bad  many  grievous 
CDiupiainls  preferred  against  it  in  the  high  court  of  parliament — how  it 
15  IradueeJ,  and  how  so  many  foul  aspersions  ate  thrown  upon  it,  as  to 
be  termed  a  dilatory  court ! — Will  your  lordship  know  the  reason,  add 
who  art;  ihe  causes  thereof?  1  answer  in  a  wurd,  counsellors  f 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  may  think  that  this  charge  is  made  against 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  they  may  find  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  the  names  of  the  couii^eUon  who  traduced 
;him — they  are  mistaken — tliese  words  are  extracted  from  an  old 
■Iract  in  the  British  Museum — tliis  cliarge  of  delay  applies  to  the 
■  time  of  the  greui  Lord  Bacon;  but  the  names  of  his  tradjicers 
-iBre  foi^otten— as  tho.s«  of  Lord  Eldon  will  be. 
>  Again — we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  with  the  following 
{fusible  title: — 

'  Propoaals  for  regulating  the  law,  to  make  the  same  more  plain  aad 
'  easy  to  be  understood,  anil  lebs  chargeable  and  expensive  tl)an  hereto- 
■fore." 

This  learned  author,  who,  we  beliere,  was  sometime  Commim- 
'^SergtuiiC  af  the  Cit^  of  Loiuloii,  has  (amongst  many  others  to 
"ill*  »atne  effect,  bot  loo  long  to  quote)  the  following  passage : — 
s  3  '  Experience 
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'  Experience  ihows  what  very  great  delays  and  wdokrMt  charges  arise 
from  being  tost  from  court  to  court,  vis.  from  chancery  to  common  law, 
and  so  back  again  ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  one  caus^  of  ten^ 
especially  if  of  ^y  conseqiience,  but  first  or  last  conies  iMto-ekamm 
merefy  for  iktm/Sf  by  which. means  peaceable-minded  men  wiUinslMl 
give  away  hallTtheir  right  than  be  troubled  to  sue  for  it.'  ^'t  rillii 

Our  readers  may  probably  suppose  that  this  refers  to  thc'-Ofi^eMi 
impaired  constituUou  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  imfyoim 
give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  name  of  the  Common-SergciAtp  ht0 
here  again  they  are  mistaken — the  date  of  ibis  tract'  ii  aWut 
1641 — the  chancellor,  or  rather  lord-keeper,  of  the  day  was  J(pril 
Littleton f  and  the  writer  was  Calthorpe,  afterwards  (absit  oaMtii 
Recorder  of  London.  ^T 

.  ,  .  ■  .il  J. 

*  Proposals  concerning  the  chancery,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  ^f^MM 
of  divers  well  affected  persons  for  the  regulating  of  the  fiSgh.  pai||i|tji4 
Chancery,  and  the  proceedings  there,  and  abolishing  of  several. fi^^ 
offices  and  officers  thereunto  belonging.'  .1 

This  pamphlet,  complaining  of  the  great  delays  in  the  Couiftiifi 
Chancery,  and  the  enormous  profits  of  the  oi&cers — (the  aix-cifi^^ 
having  upwards  of  <£2000  per  annum  each) — is  so  much  k|jih# 
style  of  our  own  day,  that  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  pubiis)f^d||iid 
not  in  the  corrupt  times  of  George  III.  or  George  IV.^  l^uAJiN 
the  pure  and  regenerate  age  of  the  Commofiweatth — not  w)^M^ 
poor  Lord  Eldon  sat  single-handed  in  the  Lords  and  in  Chapc§ry 
— in  lunacy  and  in  bankrupts — but  when  the  great  seal  yirm  in 
commission,  and  such  men  as  Fiennes,  Lisle  and  Buhtrode  PFaifff, 
/ocA  were  commissioners.  .    ,ihA 

We  now  approach  more  modem  times.  Mr.  Williana4|  'wtb 
eminent  barrister,  asserts  that,  -    '  «'}(rfi 

■ 

.  *  By  our  Magna  Charta,  (upon  which  we  much  value  otmt^yiijf 
cap.  29th,  it  is  ordained,  that  justice  should  not  be  sold,  or  d^ibd? 
bj  delayed  by  the  King  to  any  man.  But  if  by  the  subtle  contritiitlflie! 
oif  the  officers  and  clerks  in  the  courts  of  equity,  the  proceedlfig|!r'WB^ 
e^tend^  ttt  an  ejttravagant  and  unnecessary  length,  and  therebyi'dl 
charge  of  prosecuting  or  defending  men's  rights  is  extittva^Mtl 
increased,  and  the  determination  of  causes  is  ufmecessarily  amt^^tHl^ 
reasonably  delayed;  1  take  it  to  be  a  selling  of  justice  and  right ilirtUop 
dear  a  rate,  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that  have  had  any  experieaot^of 
Chancery  suits,  that  the  charge  and  delay  in  proceedings  there  fm 
gitown  to  be  such,  that  in  causes  of  great  wrong  and  oppression,7i)iJt 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  and  most  men,  of  small  and  indiffeflenL 
estates,  that  come  thither  for  relief^  often  meet  with  ruin  by  tb^.xecxi 
chargs  of  the  proceedings.'  k 

These  will  not  surprise  our  r^ad^rs,  as. the  8eniiments:.of^4^\ 

Williams 
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Wiiliamt;  but  the;  may  be  a  litlle  startled  to  hoar  diat  this  gen- 
dettaan's  Ciiriatian  name  was  Wnlttr ;  that  these  complaints  were 
uttered — not  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  1824,  but— in  a  pamph- 
let-, published  about  1700,  Btid  that  the  Chancelli^r,  to  whose  ad- 
mmistration  the  complaint  must  have  more  iinmedialely  referred, 
wad  not  the  Earl  of  B)ldon  but — hord  Chancellor  Somers! 
■  We  shall  next  venture  to  quote —  '" 

'  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  both  Houses  of  Pailioment  for  puBiDg^ 
bill  TO  prevent  delays  and  expenses  in  suit*  in  law  and  in  equii^,'  ^ 

This  author  insists  that 
'  The  unavoiJable  expense,  as  weli  as  unnecesaary  delay,  in  the  ptose- 
cution  ofsiitts  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  (especially  in  the  lalla-J 
are  liecofne  so  exorbitantly  great  and  bitrlhensonic  Co  the  subject,.  ihaL. 
ihty'may  be  justly  ranged  amongst  our  first-rate  grievances.' 

If  we  had  room  to  quote  more  of  this  author's  style  and  apnti- 
meats,  not  a  doubt  would  remain  on  the  minds  of  our  read,ei!Sf 
that  he  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  discovered  tliat,,tlf5j 
whole  guilt  of  such  enormities  lies  on  the  head  of  Lofd  Eld.pu; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  this  work  was  published  in  1707,  and  44^ 
rtcted  against  the  Court  of  Chancery  while  presided  by  X-aff)( 
Chuiuellor  CoKper!  .,  ,„, 

One  quotation  from  another  pamphlet,  and  we  have  done.    , 

'The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  iDContealibly  the  mosi  dilaloty,,,!^ 
vitM  &i  ihe  most  expensive ;  an  oppreision  which  his  Majesty's  sulytjcto 
have  long  laboured  under,  and  universally  complaijied  of;  insomy^h, 
that  the  interrogaldry  proverb  hath  not  been  more  jocularly  ihsiu  (i;^- 
linenily  proposed,  to  such  whoj  with  more  precipiiatiou  than  precau- 
tion, resolved  to  engage  in  Chancery  suib;  "  Wrfl  you  be  hung  u[)  six 
or  eight  years  in  Chancery?"  implying,  that  his  caoso  may  So  \ot^ 
depend  there,  until  his  purse  and  patience  are  ohaUBted,'  hlCh^tlP 
impaired,  and  his  person  (by  vexation)  emaciated,  like  askeletort'  aC 
chu  atudy  of  a  physician,  or  an  anatomy  in  the  office  of  a  surgcid^ 
for  the  delay  of  justice  is  said  lo  be  the  denial  thereof;  smce  wliKt-^ 
nut.dvne  in  due  lime,  is  not  done  at  ail.  '  "'' 

,  '  Jusiiliw  procraalinatio,  ejusdem  fit  abuegalio.'  ■  '^ 

Our  readers  will  here  recognize  the  topics,  arid  indeed  the 
vny  exprestions,  of  some  late  declamations  against  the  cou* 
dtict  of  the  present  Chancellor.  They  are  well  calculated  to 
exicitc  general  indignation ;  ruin  produced  by  expenses — sickness 
by  {mxiety — death  by  despair;  such  are  the  cousequences  of  (jie 
■  administration  of —  Lord  Eldon  F  no,  alas ! —  Liird  Ckancelfor 
lia'rdmekei  And,  not  Lord  Hardwicke,  newly  come  to  the 
seHlX;  ftnd" not  having  yet  raised  his  court  to  that  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  it  afterwards  attained,  but  Lord  Hardwjcke  i"  the 
3  s  til^c^ntl> 
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fifteeotk  year  of  (what  i»  now  called)  bis  '  dj/naUyf  and  w}ipii,||^ 
character  was  at  the  very  aumoiit  of  its  fame!*  .  ,  iiijft« 

After  the  extracts  which  we  have  just  made,  (and  wq  VH||^ 
have  produced  double  the  number  of  specimeos  from,  ^^f^ 
reign  since  Elizabeth,)  can  our  readers  recollect  with  Qom- 
mon  patience  the  attempts  made  in  the  years  1823  aii4  *^^^9 
to  impute  the  fault  of  all  these  delays  and  expenses  to  Lf{|rd 
Chancellor  Eldon  personally  ?  To  persons  well  acquainted  yffji 
our  laws  and  our  history,  the  refutation  which  we  have  thus  ^V{p 
of  this  calumny  may  seem  superfluous ;  but  we  flatter  outselvjes 
that  with  tlie  world  at  large  some  good  may  be  done  by  shewingi 
that  what  is  now  charged  as  the  crime  of  an  individual^  has  beoi 
for  txco  hundred  years  objected  to  all  the  greatest  and  mostjeim- 
Tient  persons  who  have  occupied  the  woolsack  during  the  most 
enlightened  days  of  our  history,  and  the  most  illustrious  perip4< 
of  our  law ! 

Having  thus,  beyond  all  contradiction,  shewn  that  the  codjrt 
under  other  Chancellors  has  been  blamed  just  as  it  now  is  iinjier 
Lord  Eldon,  we  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  real  subject  of  app^oe- 
ment  is,  that  the  latter  has  been  able  to  do  so  much — that  he  1^ 
despatched  so  much  business — that  be  has  so  little  arrear. 

We  shall  not  distract  our  readers'  attention  by  involving  niis 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  perplexity  of  Chancery  details,  wbicti  it 
would  take  a  volume  to  explain ;  nor  shall  we  descend  to  eqbabjblle 
about  individual  cases,  on  which  no  fair  judgment  could  be  formed 
without  knowing  minutely,  not  only  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ihi^lf, 
but  the  tempers  and  objects  of  the  parties,  and  the  skill,  actimy, 
and  honesty  of  their  respective  agents :  for  on  these  elepienjks  .li^e 
real  delay  of  individual  cases  depends,  and  the  judidousjQqauer 
•.^ho  overlooks  all  such  considerations,  will,  if  he  happen/itp.m^ 
*^th  a  windmill,  he  sure,  like  an  ancient  redresser  of  gri^vapf^ 
to  convert  it  into  a  giant. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  we  have  pp* 
fixed  to  this  Article,  has,  in  addition  to  a  very  able  argunoientjNi 
the  general  question,  entered  into  the  detail  of  some  partiorar 

*  As  grave  legislators  have  condescended  to  tell  ap  affecting  storjTi  (vbicbf  eiiii  jf 

.true,  cpuid  not  have  assisted  the  argument,)  of  an  infant  suitor  djine  befcyre  hiB'dnie 

was  determined,  wc  take  the  iiherty  of  quoting  (though  we  modeitlj  throw  it  intOB 

note)  a  case,  much  more  in  point,  u  great  deal  more  terrific,  and,  we  apprehend,  Mnav- 

wiint  more  true,  of  a  catastropho  occasioned  bj  the  delays  and  expenaey  of  Ih4  Pi^ 

.  of  Chancer}',  rath^  before  Lord  Eldon's  time. 

<  John  Batesham,  a  headstrong  litigious  man,  who  had  suits  in  Chancer^  dnwo^ing 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  having  been  awarded,  by  the  report  of  Sir  John  ^ndtl,  • 
Master  in  Chancery,  a  lets  sqm  than  lie  expected]  he,  in  revenge,  by  a  pistol  lAvUd 
yqth  three  bullets,  blew  out  Sir  John  Tindal's  braios,  and  then  tiai«ec(  himiei).C- 
01d\-8*s  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Har].  Collection,  No.  83. 
TOs  tragical  occurrence  happened  in  Novcnber,  1617,  temp.  Lord  Bacon  f 

casctt 
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cases  wliicli  contradict  in  llie  most  decisive  nianticr  ibe  geDeral 
deClamaliona  of  the  Chancellor's  adverBane3>  and  ipiove  lliat  tbeir 
pardcular  cases  are  notLing  litit  partkutar  caaes,  iuid  thai  they 
have  been  grossly  exagger»t«d.  Werecomiuend  tbis  little  work 
both  for  its  stvie  and  its  tacts  ;  i(  is  written  with  great  nioderatioa 
aid  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Wh*!  bu  has  treated  af 
W'Qihould  not  think  il  necessary  to  handle  again;  but  his  views  uiil 
purs  occupy  dilTerent  portions  of  the  matter — he  dwells  «bte&y  oa 
the  pactice  of  the  Court,  while  our  Uuii'tB,  as  well  as  our  inclina- 
tioi),  prescribe  to  us  a  shorter,  simpler,  and  more  general  view  of 
the  stbject :  we  shall  look  at  the  Chancery  business  in  tlie  aggre 
^ate ;  we  shall  suppose  that  there  are,  in  all  tines,  pretty  nearly  th» 
same  proportions  of  obstinacy  and  passion  in  parlies,  of  chicane I'y 
and  neglect  in  prjctilioDers — we  sbull  not  set  otf  against  a  windoull 
of  Lord  HIdon's  day,B  wateraiill  of  Lord  Hnrdwicke's,bi|twe>hi^ll 
lay  before  our  readers  a  auccinot  but  clear  and  incantiovir libit 
statement  of  facts,  which  witi  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Eldon  lias, 
in  equal  time,  despatched  twice  as  much  business  aa  the  ^kost 
rapid  of  his  predecessors. 

Mis  Ixirdship's  antagonists,  tltough  they  may  amuse  their  iiearcrs, 
ai^d  indulge  their  tempers  by  the  statement  of  an  individual  case 
of  apparent  enormity,  feel  that  they  can  make  no  real  impreisiott 
unless  they  can  shew  that  it  is  not  tlie  increase  of  business^  but 
the  kesitation  of  the  Lord  Chaiiceihr  that  produces  tlie  alleged 
delay.  They  are  all  forced  toadmit  that  he  is  a  judge  of  the  most 
spotlesi  integrity.  The  Kdlnburgit  Review  introduces  its  attack 
Upon  hiiu  by  confessing  that  he  is  '  a  great  and  learned  iaa^er',- — 
',  wJro pus^eists  a  most  subtle  and  refining  unde^^ Handing,  aadnuittt 
wilJi  an  vxtraordinarif  degree  ofpeiietraiioit  and  sagacity,  a  siiigu- 
Idl'  patience  and  tircummeclian.'  Such  is  the  eulogy,  wb>ic]i  [he 
necessity  of  conforming  in  some  degree  to  public  opiuiot),  wcii:tg& 
from  Lord  Eldon'tt  adversaiies ;  but,  ibei),  they  add  that  all  l^est^ 
traoscendent  qualities  are  impaired,  if  not  rendered  quite  use(^s, 
b^  the  dubious  and  undecided  disposition  of  the  Chancellor's 
tnind,  and  by  Ibe  delay  and  proer  as  Li  nation  of  his  proceedings. 
Tkif,  they  allege,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
,  i«*8.     'i'liis  we  deny — and  on  this  ground— a  fair,  clear,  opcu, 

and  visible  arena — we  meet  them. 
'  '  Has  the  equity  business,'  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  <  has  the 
,  'equity  businesa  been  doubled,  or  any  thing  like  it^  No  man  will 
'  bo  til  wild  as  to  dream  of  such  a  thing  I'  and  in  support  of  tbift 
af^umentative  and  elegant  foira  of  assertion,  the  authorities  o£ 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  of  the  present  Vice- Chan  eel  lor  (when  Mr. 
Leach)  are  profusely  quoted. 

&  4  Now 


*  Now  aMioQgh>'W^*JK>ld^it>^  very  bttfe  impoitHKei^ 
etfnitif,  ONE  branch  of  thio^  Lord*  Chanccllor'B  'biMiiieflii^'>(l 
doubled  or !noC>  ifwi^  tad  bhowilhttt  the  aggregate  bt^ness  to  be 
performed  byhkii'baB  more  than  double;  yet  we  will  ▼entme 
to  donfeiff'that  we  are  oiU'enongb-^-^with  ovr  eyet  open^'andiiMK 
day-light- possession  ' of  our  facukies-»^to  assert  that/eveKclk 

EQI)1TY>-   BU8I1IS89     HAS      NEARLY,     tF     NOT     ABSOUe'fkdff, 

Ik>ublbd;  and  we  think  that  we  shall  prove  it,  not;  bysjv^ 
deciamation  or  visionary  •  hypotheses,  but  by  figmnes' and  finil^ 
clear  in  their  evidence  and  incontrovertible  in  their  natuihe. .-  triul. 
Chancery,  like  any  other,  business,  must  be  measured  br^ito 
quantity  and  its  quaiitt/y  by  its  importance  and  diflicaltyf  as^wdl 
as  by  its  variety  and  extent :  the  quantity  is  sometimes  to  bvdb* 
tained  without  difficulty ;  as  the  numbers  of  bills  filed,***-of  ptiUiioi 

t resented, — of  causes  set  down, — of  motions  granted,  and  BOtoa. 
four  adversaries  would  be  content  with  resting  the  question  «il  fUb 
result  ot 'mere  numbersy  it  might  be  speedily  decided;  bittqii 
common  fairness,  we  must  admit  the  other  ingredient  into  Jfe 
consideration,  namely,  the  quality,  the  weight,  the  import ance, 
the  value  of  the  business  transacted.  We  are  not  deterred  from 
this  admission  by  the  obvious  difficulty  of  finding  data  oo 'Wliidh 
to  establish  the  comparison.  We  know  that  a  direct 'calculatioD 
of  such  fugacious  and  ever- varying  elements  cannot  be  given, 

*  no  man  is  so  wild  as  to  dream  of  such  a  thing  f  but  -we^thuik 
that,  by  taking  a  general  view  of  the  elements  of  which  Chancery 
busmess  is  composed,  and  measuring  (as  we  are  in  many  cases 
enabled  to  do  with  perfect  accuracy)  their  increase,  we.oaa  8m& 
at  very  satisfactory  iuferences  as  to  the  increase  of  (hat  businesa 
to  which  they  severally  conduce. 

•f.Without- attempting^  in*  a  hasty  and  popular «•  eswf  ^^^Itliis 

nature,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  extensive  iuLtrnmrnxHi 

f<objects  of  Ibe  ChaaceUdr's  jurisdiction,  we  shall  oniy^remiiidaiir 

jmiders^generallyf  that  the  increase  of  population^  and  theyclaA 

:  6£  ricbes/imist  always  produce-  a  corresfM^nding  increase  of  budli- 

ness  in  all  the  courts  of* civil  law;  and  we  ihust'add,lhal^fOBr 

population  has  grown,  and  our  Wealth  has  increased,  under  cii^ 

cumstances   which   have   in   a  peculiar  and  surprising  degree 

augmented  the.  duties  of  the  Chancellor.^    Let  us  now  piobeed 

to  examine  those  several  circumstances  which  may  affiect  tfaa-ia- 

erease  of  business  in  Chancery,  and  let  us  compare  their  dfkiboat 

at  the  present  day  with  their  amount  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hai4- 

wicke — we  need' ^hardly  say>  that  we  choose  =  Lord: Hardwidoe'^ 

administration  ai»  being,  what  our  adversaries  would  callj 'the 'beat 

^6s  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  ..■ ».       ^  -  :■  ^  .  .ii*i 

■ffTke  first  of  these  dementaiSyiiodpiibt^the  popnlatioo)  itta 


.fouft  f)f  CJiatKfjy.  '991 

a  to  'whicli  all  the  law  and  other  bMinesv^f  t 
•B^ioB'inust  necc§sarily  be  iiicTe;iac<l.  ^.ii^a 

"J     ■  .        Ill  1750,  England  contuued  6,017,000  souls;        li'ot 

m7i:!)i  In  IdSil,     .V. ll,500,000j  i . -ii 

snd.lest  it  should  be  replied  that  population  increases  chi«lty  dn 
those  classes  which  give  least  occupation  to  a  chancellor,  we 
■faaJI  show,  that — (the  wealth  of  the  country  increasing  in  a  Still 
greater  proportion) — those  classes  which  are  likely  to  occupy  the 
time  of  a  chancellor,  have  increased  in  very  considerable  propor- 
tions. In  1750,  there  were  about  ISO  peers;  in  1S32,  there 
were  304. 

Ii  (Of  the  class  of  persons  ranking  as  private  gentlemen,  we  have 
DO  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  numbers  at  either  period,  but 
it«  have  some  collateral  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  increased  in 
a  still  greater  ratio.  The  sons  of  the  gentry  of  England  are  to 
be  found,  in  the  iirst  instance,  at  the  universities,  and  subsequently 
in  the  learned  professions  and  the  military  and  naval  services.  Now 
tbe  Dumber  of  students  matriculated  io  Oxford,  was, 

,^:..ri,  In  1750, lyOj  .  .:-i(j«, 

.DOTi  .         In  1820, 3fi6.  .     :      '       1  :  '  wb' 

ibiCambrii^e,  the  numbers  matriculated' were  '   ijir  odti 

.wij:.i  In  1748, 1.S8;  ■  >  *» 

,«M,  In  182a, S97.  ■'.  1« 

/Hib  6eld  and  general  ollicers  of  the  army  were  '^  * 

/i!.'i  In  1773, ^77;  -niU 

.-W11-,  In  1822,  ....  2,G66.  leud 

-IBm^omd missioned  officers  of  the  navy  were  Mlcm 

.r«t<r-i  In  1749,.   .   .   .    1,000;  r.rin' 

In  1820,  about  10,(X>0.  ■  ■    -» 

-i<'  It  is  not  easy  for  us,  at  this  moment,  to  ascertain  the  oompara- 
I4ne  numbers  of  the  clerical  and  medical  professions,  hut  iho^c  nf 
like  barristert  we  have  obtained,  and  th^  arc  doubly  iinpocthnt 
,hi«t  lafsieXy  as  assisting  in  the  point  of  view  wc  are  now  ittklMg, 
liut  as  demonstrating  the  proportional  increase  of  busiucA^  in  the 
ifOUtiaof  law;     llie  calls  to  the  bar  u'cre  '      i:.    :-'  .n 

-ir  In  1750, 37; 

,;yir    -         In  1820, 69! 

tiwd  we  can  stale  thai  forty  years  ago  the  number  of  practising  bar- 
-vistcrs  behind  the  bar  in  Chancery  did  not  much  exceed  a  dozen, 
ODd  that  ijiere  are  at  this  hour  lifty  gentlemen  of  that  rank  and 
avocation.  The  merchants,  traders  and  manufacturers  ha.«e  in- 
Ci'eased,  almost  beyond  calculation,  in  numbers,  in  the  tlirsct 
.value  of  their  commercial  transactionti,  and  in  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  their  operations — this  is  so  notorious  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  stop  to  prove  it  by  details.  Thus  then  «-e  have 
I tlw,  population  at  targe,  doubled — the  peerage  nearly  doubled — 
Li-  th« 


fM  .Gor/W  9f*Chanury. 

the  geatrjy  as  far  is  cin  be  aicertaiDed  from  the  nuinban 
in  the  universities  and  attached  to  the  profesatona  tceUbi 
commercial  classes  probabljF  iBore  than  trebled — ^and  the  katri&' 
iers,  who  are  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  all  these  classes  in  the  courts, 
at  least  doubled*  N  o  one,  we  thiiik,  can  doubt  that  these  incr^^sca 
indicate  a  cornesponding  increase  in  the  business  in  the  coujrta^*^ 
law  generally,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  some  circmiir 
stances  which  prove  that  the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancoy 
is  proportionably  increased :  we  shall  begin  by  some  general  q\i* 
aenrations,  as  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country,  and  thfii 
show,  by  arithmetical  statements,  the  actual  quantity  of  work  dcovi 
by  the  Lord  Chancellors  at  the  periods  which  are  the  objedta.of 
comparison.  .  .^ 

It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  estimate  the  increased  Talue  of  real 
property  within  the  last  70  years,  but  it  will  be  admitted^  t|^ 
I  since  population  has  doubled,  the  general  produce  muat  ba^ 
greatly  increased.  Some  writers  assert,  that  population  and  wcidjii 
always  advance  hand  in  hand,  and  we  think  that,  at  leasivaa  to 
England,  we  may  safely  admit  the  general  justice  of  the  observa- 
tion. But  the  species  of  income,  wliicli,  from  its  nature  most 
frequently  becomes  the  subject  of  application  to  Chanceij^ia  ihat 
which  accrues  from  the  public  funds,  and  as  to  them  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  calculation.  In  17^0,  the  national  debt 
was  .£72,000,000,  and  the  interest  on  it,  <£2,700,000.  M  pre- 
sent the  debt  is  c£800,000,000,  and  the  interest  annually  paid 
upon  it  is  nfOOjOOOyOOO — a  tenfold  increase  in  direct  amount ;  pro- 
ducing a  probably  equal  increase  in  the  importance  of  €:lianceiy 
business,  when  we  consider  the  tendency  of  this  kind  of  property 
to  become  subject  to  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction,  in  matters  of 
trusts,  wards,  infants,  wills,  bankrupts,  partnerships,  &c.  Su;^ 

^>  The  principle  of  these  observations  will  apply  to  the  increase 
ftS  Bank  and  East  India  stock,  both  in  value  and  amount. 

•  i  ir5Q.  ,   lata  % 

Bank  Stock   .  .    {^T""'  '  '  '   '°''^'?9?  *  '  •  •  1*'553^ 

C  Value  per  cent.    ...   134 S24 

East  India  Stock  {  i'^""' '  '  *  /  3»200,O0O  ....  6,000,000 

I  Value  per  cent.    .  .  .   186 S^O 

Another  branch  of  this  subject,  which  applies  these  general 
calculations  immediately  to  the  court  of  chancery  and  which 
affords  the  best  pecuniary  measure  of  the  increase  of  busineisai^ 
die  mmount  of  monies  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Account 
-aiit-General  of  the  court ;  this  information  we  collect  frcun  Sir; 
Feel's  speech  of  the  ^th  Feb.  last,  in  the  House  of  ComsBoiia ; 
4)f  which,  wa  anaj  l>e  allowed  to  aav,  that,  exicsyent  as  it  ini  ipii  to 
-halve  bees  m  aH  poiats,  it  is  peeuljarlyvalq;pble  in  1^  B^^rMad 
'*''  and 


Couft  of  Chunceiy, 

witf'flfcjelWe  IliifoiStrovertible  proors  of  the  Lord  Chancellor'* 
(Hiigcnce  in  the  dischaige  of  his  immense  duties. 

In  17J0  ihe  balance  in  court  was       .     .     ^1,665,160 

TiiTb23_        38,ya8,369 

'  VPe  are  quite  aware  that  this  pecuniary  measure  of  value  is  by 
Ho  means  a  conclusive  measure  of  the  business — we  know  that  a 
iJiie  of  ^10,(XX»  may  be  as  hard  to  explicate  as  one  of  =£100,000, 
B^d  tliat  the  value  of  the  stake  does  not  always  (nor  even  fre- 

Suently)  increase  the  difficulty  of  ihe  decision — we  accordingly 
0  not  pretend  that  the  business  in  chancery  has  increased,  with 
Its  pecuniary  responsibility,  thirty-fold — our  argument  is  only 
that,  so  immense  an  increase  of  the  properly  lying  in  the  court 
indicates  a  vast(Chough  nut  a  proportionate)  increase  of  business: 
we  shall  prove  from  other  arguments  (all  of  which  concur  in  their 
results)  that  the  business  of  Chancery,  properly  so  called,  is 
about  doubled,  and  that  the  general  business  to  be  transacted  by 
a  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  least  tripled. 

Having  thus  argued  o  pTiori  what  the  increase  of  chancery 
work  was  likely  to  be,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  as  well  as 
Sur  materials  allow,  what  it  really  was,  in  arithmetical  amouat, 
'Which  taken  in  combination  with  the  general  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  matters  decided,  will  give  the  true  view  of  the  r^al 
business  of  the  court. 

The  duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  such,  may  be  reduced  to 
four  great  classes : 

1.  Chancery  suits  properly  so  called. 

2.  Bankruptcy. 

3.  Lunacy. 

4.  Petitions  and  references  to  the  court,  arising  out  of  public 
and  private  acts  of  parliament. 

In  (he  three  former  of  these  branches,  we  shall  offer  a  compsri- 
son  of  the  proceedings  in  the  times  of  Lords  Hardwicke  and 
Eldon  ;  but  the  last  class,  which   is  numerous  and  complicated, 

.icarcely  existed  in  the  times  of  the  former,  and  is  therefore  an 
,  unbalanced  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  present  chancellor. 

I.  A»  to  Chancery  suits,  properly  so  called,  they  commence 
by  hill;  they  are  pursued  by  motions,  petitions,  and /ieari»gs,  up 
to  fina\  judgment,  but  there  are  none  of  those  stages  in  which 
the  real  point  of  the  case  may  not  be  sometimes  decided,  and  it 
happens  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  (hat  they  are  decided  and 

/brought  to  an  end  long  before  they  are  brought  to,  what  is  tech- 
nically called,  a  hearing,  and  consequently,  a^  causes,  they  ore 
never  heard  at  all.  What  was  formerly  the  business  of  the  court, 
in  the  hearing  of  causes,  is  of  late  often  done  by  miitinn,  and  the 
orders  on  motioas  haie  became  (at  one-lliird  of  ihe  cmO  as 
useful  to  the  parties  as  the  decrees  made  oiv  ili«  heaving*  »f 
*■  cause* 


I  , 
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Court  ffCIAhtery, 


,(ii-i"  c  inaii) 


ii  -till 


causes  uud  to  be.*    It  is  therefore  dear,  that  id  ordcir'td 

any  thing  like  '.a^Aur^  view  of  the  ainount  of  btisfihe^'  SH'^S^ 

kiods  of  proceedingsroaght  to  betaken  into  an  aggregiK^^  ^ 

count.  •     •  '    \Jlftl 

•  We  begin  with  aubroitting  calculations  of  the  nnmber  tff  Jtt^^^^ 

ments  pronounced  bj  Lord  Hardwicke  in  three  years,  {vizVHt 

1750,  1751,)  with  those  pronounced  by  Lord  Eldon  in'ihe  jf£ 

1 808, 1 809,  1810.    We  have  selected  those  periods  from  the  jpar- 

lianrentary  report,  because  the  latter  precedes  the  appoihtriient  of 

the  V ice-Chancellor,  and  the  search  after  other  dates  wouI4  be  too 

voluminous  and  laborious.  « 

By  Lord  Hardwicke. 
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llie  above  account  relates  solely  to  Equity  business,  and  onr'.^ 
readers  will  at  once  see  we  were  not  dreaming  when  we  a^C 
serted,  that  Lord  Eldon  had  decided  nearly  double  the  number 
of  matters  that  Lord  Hardwicke  did  in  a  corre8pofidin|;V> 
period ;.  and  if  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  the  wkoleo 
ni^iqiber  be  much  greater,  yet  the  number  of  cames  decided  iti  >^> 
les^^j.^e  bfig  to  repeat,  that  cames  are  often  substantially  d(^''^ 
cidej,  on  motion^  and  that  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  this  practice  haS?* 

*  We  lekct  from  tlie  Second  lleport  from  tUe  Committee  of  the  Conimom  appofaitf^ 
to  iiyjoire  into  the  Causes  that  retard  the  decition  of  8o!t8  la  fhe  High  Court  oxCbmf^ 
eery,  part  of  the  examhiatioir  of  Jacob  Crofts,  Esq.,  Senior  Deputy  Register  ortb^*-'! 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  this  point : —  \  d ) 

'  The  time  of  actually  hearing  causes  does  not  commence  till  the  terminatioi^  of  tl^fi'') 
seal,  ifhateter  number  of  days  that  may  take  up  ?'—.'  Certainly  so/  '     r 

*  State,  from  your  own  knowledge  mid  experience,  what  is  the  reason  that  ih«i  '^ 
interval,  which  used  to  he  passed  in  hearing  the  causes,  is  exhausted  by  the  eontiua*'-'^ 
ance  of  the  sealV — '  It  arises  from  motions  being  of  that  high  consequence,  thatllwld 
point  in  the  cause  is  frequently  determined,  and  talces  up  a  great  time.' 

'  Docs  it  sometimes  happen  that  the  points  which  would  arise  in  the  hearing  tlie 
cause,  being  presented  to  tlie  notice  and  decisi#n  o^  the  court  .on  the  jnoti«io,  tl^ 
c^use  it  never  aUterwards  heard  of?* — '  That  frequently  Happeas/  ^       .        '       . 

*  That  ^^tJtndwfipeqdleiitly  determined  up^n  niotion,  wUch  formeily  used  to  be" 
detecntefd  Jipap.  the  hearing  of  the  cause  V-^*  Yes ;  and  tbte  cause  is  pi^t  an  end  to  by 
t^  dlB^im  «pOB  tlw  niotioB.'*"-P4>poit,  p,.i(i, 

(from 


-  J 


(from  a.  concurrence  of  reasons)  become  frequent/  though  Jt  wde 
unknown  in  Lord  Hardwicke's.  Lord  Hardwicke  scarcely  ever 
WQuJd  suffer  any  thing  to  be  decided  by  motion,  but  reserved  all 
seijioii^  questions  till  the /(fa«wg — so  did  Lord  Thu How.  The 
nt^deni  practice  of  deciding  important  fMMnts  on  motion  in  cheap 
and  convenient  to  the  suitor,  though  it  increases  tiic  individual 
lai^u^  of  the  judge,  who  is  thereby  obliged  to  wade  several  times 
through  the  facts  of  complicated  and  voluminous  cases. 
.^  Jiankruptcy  our  data  are  capable  of  still  more  precision  i 
_-,c,l*rd  Hardwicke,  in  30  yean,  issued  I*,000  Com  mission  a,  '■'*' 

■^f,  ,!Uird  Elduu,  in  20  years,  40,000.  ■  ""»"' 

^    ,    ^.  t^natly  tiree  timea  the  number.  i'  '.'H' 

,  ' '  Lorj  Ilanlwicke  made,  in  11  yuarj  11  months,       1398  orderSr   > 
Lord  Eldon,  iu  II  yeqrsaiid  4  months,  SltiS, 

Nearly  tRrec  times  the  number. 
Ta  lunacy,  the  number  of  orders  made  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  in  nine  years,  from  1738  to  1746  hiclusive,  was  4J0, 
an  average  under  til'ty  per  annum.  But  in  Lord  Eldon's  last  nine 
yeai;s,  the  number  of  similar  orders  was  i37%  an  average  of 
abofe  2j0  per  annum. 

Thus  then,  putting  out  of  the  account,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
fourth  class  of  business,  above  enumerated,  which  affects  Lord 
Eldou  alone,  we  have  been  able  to  show,  that  on  a  comparison 
witb  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  the  Oiistiiess  dtspaicJied  has  been 
increased,  in  Chancery,  near  two-fold  ! 

in  Bankruptcy,  near  three-fold ! 
in  Lunacy,  above  five-fold  ! 
Of  that  fourth  Class  of  business,  we  cannot  give  a  better  viht 


e  from  the  Parliameiiti 
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tlian  by  extracting  the  following  passag< 
Report : 

'  For  about  ihirty  years  last  puai,  by  virluepnrtlj'  ofslaudingpfdcfsirii,-, 
tliis  house,  and  parily  by  rlie  practice  and  usage  of  the  house,  ihe  Go'utt  ^ 
of  Chancery  has  been  made  an  instrument   in  the  e.fecutiun  pf  local' ^ 
ads  of  parliament,  relating  to  canals,  navigations,  ai|ueducts,  aveinl^j''' 
to  bridges,  inclosures,  docks,  railways,  tramroafls,  openihg  nnd  pi^rnp'' 
streets,  supplying  (owns<with>  water  and  gas,  an<l  various  other  speculiiui' 
tions;  by  which  acts  the  purchme-motiey  of  lands,  taken  umlartTi^ 
authority  of  parliament  for  such  purposes,  (where  the  (iites  are  dotibt-    ' 
ful,  or  cannot  be  immediately  completed,)  is  directed  to  be  paid  inlOj,'. 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  there  to  remain  until,  by  proceedings  in  tbat 
Court,  the  titles  can  be  tried,  or  meaiw  found  by  that  Court  to  clear 
doubtful  titles:  and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  every  case,  in  which  parlia- 
ment has  thus  burtheneil  the  Court  of  Chancery,  this  new  species  of 
business  operates  agaioGt  the  despatch  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Court.' — Lords'  Report,  p.  10. 

[Upon  otber  parts  of  this  Report,  showing  difterent  successive 
increases  made  to  tt^e  duties  uf  the  present  Chancellor,  (such  as 
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proceedings  by  habeoM  corjmSf  8cc.  kc.)  we  hare  not  tbne  to  dwell  ■; 
suffice  it  to  sayj  that  in  every  minute  ramification,  as  in  the  gfeatet' 
branches  of  business,  Lord  Eldon's  labour  has  exceeded  what  was 
ever  before  imposed  on  any  Chancellor.  .         r 

But  there  is  another  great  and  important  branch  of  judicial  dvfjr 
attached  to  the  station  of  Lord  Chancellor  which  requires  parti- 
cular notice ;  namely,  the  presiding  in  the  appellate  juris^Htfion 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  accumulation  of  undecided  caunf^ 
in  this  high  court  of  parliament  has  excited  even  more  attenliM 
than  the  delays  in  Chancery ;  and  we  have  lately  seen^  ihit  tlid 
extent  of  inconvenience  has  been  admitted,  and  attempted' to^tte 
remedied  by  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  Speaker,  and  the  .cohh 
pulsory  attendance  of  certain  lords,  in  rotation,  in  order  to  f^titd 
of  this  accumulation.  In  this  regulation,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,)  the  detractors  of  Lord  Eldon  recognize,  an 
admission,  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  of  the  delays  of  Ms  ad- 
ministration ;  but  it  is  no  such  thing : — it  is  an  admission,  indeifti, 
of  that  truth  which  nobody  but  the  '  traducers*  have  been  bold 
enough  to  deny-^the  increase  of  business — but  neither  hia  lonl- 
ship's  colleagues,  nor  any  other  candid  person  in  any  degree  4tf- 
qnainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  can  impute  to  Lord  EldoB'ai^ 
undue  delay  in  the  disposal  of  this  class  of  business— -<io  »thili 
point,  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  enables  us  to  bring  the  mattfr 
to  clear  arithmetical  admeasurement,  and  we  shall  show,  beyoiid 
all  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  Lord  Chancellor  Eldpn  Hs 
exceeded  in  diligence  of  attention,  and  in  rapidity  of  decision,  tbe 
most  diligent  and  the  most  rapid  of  his  predecessors. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  controverted  mo^ 
peals  and  writs  of  error  determined  in  the  House  of  Lords  i^ 
every  Chancellor,  from  Lord  Hardwicke  inclusive,  compared 
with  an  equal  period  of  Lord  Eldon's  administration,  will  astoniuli 
those  of  our  readers  who  only  know  of  this  matter  what  they  learn 
in  newspapers  and  parliamentary  debates,  and  will  sileocejL  .wp 
are  confident,  all  such  charges  for  the  future.  ..- 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  20  years,  (1737  to  1756,)    235  cases*      ^i 
Lord  Eldoo,  in  20  years,  (1801  to  1822,)    469  cas^.   - 

Tu»ce the  number.  .*> 

Lord  Northington,  in  10  years,  (1757  to  1766,)    136  casies.  ■  •    ■ 
Lord  Eldon,  in  10  years,  (1813  to  1822,)    397  cases.  ' 

Three  times  the  number.  -  - 

Lord  Camden,       in  4  years,  (1764  to  1769,)      69  cases. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  4  years,  (1813  to  I8I6,)    214  cases.       '^ 

Above  ikree  times  the  number.  ; 

Lord  Apsley,         in  8  years,  (1771  to  1778,)     172  cases.    : 
Loid  Eldon,  in  S  years,  (ISlJ^tk)  I8S0,)    395  cases.;  • 

Abave  twke  tbe  Buaber •     

Lord 
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I  '*'*"i»rd  Thtirtow,       in  14  years,  (1779  to  1792.)     19^  eases. 
w»'.  itordEliion,  in  14  yeara,  (iSofl  lo  1823,)    453  cases. 

•  ':'.'  ■■  i:  Greatly  &bove  twice  the  number. 

Lord  Rdsalyn,        in  8  yenre,   (1793  to  1800,)     192  cm«. 
,    I      LonlEIUon,  in  S  years,    (1813  lo  1820,)     325  case», 

.riii-  Greatly  above  twice. the  number, 

•  ""This  <^tai),  extracted  from  the  journals  of  the  Lords,  speaks 
(to  use  a  trivial,  but  liere  appropriate  phrase)  volumes;  and  we 
^nnot  help  further  observing,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
Lord  EkJon  has,  in  twenty  years,  decided  29  appeals  more  than 
Lords  Hardwicke,  Northington,  and  Camden,  nil  together,  decided 
ID  thirty-four  years'.  Nor  must  it  be  omitted,  that  since  the  Union 
the  Irish  appeals  have  come  in  addition  to  the  natural  Increase  of 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  generally  ques- 
tions of  great  weight,  length,  and  intricacy,  and  we  ourselves 
know  of  one  case,  which,  after  having,  in  one  form  or  another, 
during  a  period  of  near  thirty  years,  passed  through  all  the  Irish 
courts,  was  decided  by  the  Lords  with  a  celerity  which  surprised 
both  parties,  and  rescued  one  of  them  from  the  ruin  which  a  rich, 
obstinate,  and  litigious  adversary  had  almost  accomplished. 

We  know  that  those  who  cannot  refute  the  foregoing  important 
statement  as  to  the  decision  of  appeals,  will  endeavour  to  attenuate 
Lord  Eldon's  merit  by  saying  that  he  has  sat  a  much  longer  tinrt 
(or  the  determination  of  these  appeals  than  his  predecessors  did. 
We  admit  it;  it  is  our  case — we  praise  Lord  Eldon,  not  for  de- 
ciding without  hearing,  but  for  hearing  with  the  moat  esemplary 
patience,  and  yet  deciding,  in  fact,  so  great  a  number  of  the  most 
important  class  of  causes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure 
of  the  appeals  has  forced  Lord  Eldon  to  give  up  so  much  more 
of  his  time  (o  them,  every  moment  of  that  time  has  been  taken — 
not 

'  From  toys,  nor  mirth,  nor  wine,' 
but  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where,  nevertheless,  he  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  done  nearly  twice  as  much  business  as  Lord 
Hardwicke. 

If,  therefore,  the  undecided  appeals  have  accumulated,  the  in- 
convenience cannot  be  attributed  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  has  done 
about  twice  as  much  of  this  class  of  business  as  was  done  by  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  thrice  as  much  as  was  disposed  of  by 
others. 

But  we  have  some  other  observations  to  make  which  will  put 
Lord  Eldon's  despatch  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  still  more  striking  pomt  of  view.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  speaker  of  the  House,  not  merely 
m  its  hgal  but  in  iis  tegis/etive  and  political  capacity,  and  that  the 
increased  demand  on  his  lime  on  the  latter  account  mustdiminigh 
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the  quantity  whidi  he  can  dedicate  to  hiB  legal  AjMfM  either  in 
Chancery  or  -in  the  Lords.  There  is  no  recoin  of  tlie*  iUimlMSr|t#> 
hours  during  which  their  lordships  sit,  but  that  the  length  aiidliiig 
queiicy  of  their  meetings  on  subjects  of  public  iriterrist  haffe^ifeP 
creasal)  is  nolbrioits^'and  there  are'sbme  circumttaMe^'MiniP 
may  enable  iis  to  approximate  to  a  tolerably  fair  uiiuiMMNP 
between  the  parliamentary  duties  imposed  on  Lords  Ifanl#iHAP 
and  Eldon  respectively.  ■     **^^  "•** 

We  find  by  tne  Lords* Journals,  that  in  the  year  1750fhftt.HoiBf' 
sat  5i2  days,  and  the  record  of  their  proceedings  is  comfpiJM^  IK 
75  pages  of  the  Journal.  In  1810  the  house  sat  94  days/mP 
the  record  of  its  proceedings  occupies  402  pages  of  the  JotrMatP 
In  1 750  there  were  passed  40  public  and  33  private  act!t  ^'4^W'' 
liament:— in  1810,  119  of  the  former  and  334  of  the  lattel^ 
double  the  quantity  of  time  (even  if  their  Lordships  sat  <'ohf  W^ 
same  number  of  hours  in  each  day)  and  six  times  the.  qt^aiVtJU^W 
s|toce  and  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  of  business.'*  ""^ 
thilik  we  may  venture,  from  these  premises,  as  well  as  from  gtii 
notoriety,  to  assert,  that  the  chancellor's  parliamentaiy  dutMH 
at  feast  doubled  since  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  '.  ^^^^ 

Before  we  conclude  this  head,  we  beg  leave  to  say  a  wottf  dt' 
two  with  a  view  of  correcting  some  nonsense  which  has  Iteiiif 
written  and  some  nonsense  which  has  been  talked,  on  the  suljMtf^ 
of  the  new  arrangement,  by  which  three  peers  have  been'  ballw^' 
to  sit  each  day  with  the  deputy  speaker  for  the  hearbg' o^ jlil0^ 
peals.  Periodical  writers  have  admitted  into  their  pagea^  'imf 
newspaper  reporters  have  put  into  the  mouthflbf  peers,  the  ifiMltl 
gross  misrepresentations  of  this  matter.  '  Is'ft  to  be  bome/  aq 
those  objectors, '  that  tlie  judges  of  appeals  shall  be  selectc|kii 
'  l^allotj  without  discrimination  of  any  personal  qualities;  WId 
'  may  fit  or  may  disable  a  peer  to  perform  so  nice  and  considi 
'  tious  a  duty;  and  under  such  absurd  regulations  that  thei^ 
'  must  be  a  new  set  of  these  ballotted  judges  every  day;  go  tl 
'  thpse  who  hear  the  cause  pleaded  one  day  arc  not  to  decl 
'  lipou  it  the  next,  and  those  who  are  called  upon  to  the  deci^dl 
'  of  to-dav  can  never  be  the  same  who  heard  the  arguments  of  Ve3 
terday?'  ITiis  objection,  which  we  have  stated  in  its  full  strenifftii. 
is  plausible  only  to  those  who  are  wliolly  ignorant  of  the  meanimf 
of  the  individual  proposition,  and  of  the  general  custom  an4<^HK! 
s^itution  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  each  of  them  a  ce^rtaia' 
number  of  members  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  house— fpirtj! 
members  in  the  Commons,  and  three  hi  the  Lords  :  without  tlAT 
presence  of  the  requisite  number  of  members  the  Houses  caniylf' 
proceed  to  any  business,  and  arc  ipso/uvfo  adjourned.  ."^^^ 

.Tp  the  ordimirii  meetings  of  the  Houses,  the  members,  iuduceJI'' 
by  4uty  or  curiosity,  or  part}-,  generally  come  in  sufficient  nuibbers?!^ 
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a  niQW  aud  l^eii  to  iitil  to  taalie  a. house,  as  it  ia 

Jp^i^t  JQCOiiveDieuce,  public  or  |>rivatc,  cuaucs.  Uut  if  tb^ 
fit  ItOf^A  were  (o  4tt«mpC  to  me^,ev«ry,  morning  ^t.  (en 
ijaiuj-to  sit  on  law  bu»iiiiesa  till  ^ve,  aud.tiien  on  public 

f  iudefiuitely  longer,  it  is  quiK^  certain  that,  withoal  ^onje 

c9pipttliaalory  regulation,  ho  Uvitsf  t^Quid  tie  made  at  Len  o'clqck, 
and  tliesuitora  who  biid  teed  tbeii-lawjei*s  and incuned  the  nec«s- 
H9r>  ^xpeiiaei*  for  any  parti culai  day,  would  be  disappointed,  a;*d, 
vf/f  addr  defrauded,  bj  the  adjournmeut  of  the  House.  The  time 
c^f  tbeX^w-lord  appointed  to  preside. would  be  equally  waated,  for 
hf,  l^^$^  sit  from  ten  till  foiir,  waiting  to  see  whether  any  extraoi^ 
di:^4Cy  (fciiidfiit  shoiUd  bring  three  peera  dowu,  and  constitute  the 
ciiui:t>  li).  order  therefore  to  ens.ure  the  despatch  of  busincsa, 
W^Ui  (10  one  would  voluntarily  attend,  aud  to  secure  t)ie  suitor^ 
f^^t^rthi^  tuinous  effects  ofadjouinnientS]  for  w.bichno  peer  would 
bp.indiyduaUy  responsible— the  House  of  Lords  resolved  to  coin- 
pel,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  the  attendaute,  during  tlic  tt'hole  day, 
i^,»  mffiHeiit  uuniber  of  pe^rs.  Tlisy  are  chgsen  by, ballot,  to, ob- 
viate any  suspiciuu  ih^t  the  court  t;ouJd  be  packed  for  any  indi- 
vfi|i:^  cause,  and  tliejr  attendance  is  compelled  for  iinc  day,  and 
nj^t,  fpr  one  case,  because,  the  cases  being  of  various  and  nidofi- 
n|t^]9uglhs,  the  peers  might  be  uneqitallj  subjected  to  llii'i  duty:, 
I9  tlio  obvious  derangement  of  their  private  coiice.vns,.  and  evorj  of 
th^ir  pul>lic  occupations.  Moreover,  as  the  durgtion  of  each  cfls? 
v|pffld  b,e  doubtful,  how  was  the  attendance  of  tjje  nejiC  set  of 
p^TH  to  te  ensured?  if  a.  case  appoiuted  for  one  morning  should 
g9  off  bj  compromise  or  early  ducision,  how  were  the  |:l'C];s  ap- 
poif)t<^d  for  the  nest  case  to  be  collected?  and  if  after  a.  case  wlis 
oil«!  b^gun,  one  of  the  lords,  by  death,  or  sjckneas,  or  any  other 
uqjCQnLrouUble  caus?  of  absence,  was  intcFriipted  in  his  attend- 
aiice^.wlial  was  (o  become  of  the  case?  ajid  hu\v  was  the  waste  t^f 
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■;  tlie  eKpensc,  and  the  anxietjj'  to  be   re^iaid   to  the  suitors 


,t  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  lias  juiliciously  provided  by^a 
cpiJipulsutoiy  alteiidaiicc  for  the  ihili/  cihfciuc  of  the  coniij  but , 
the  ,rwvi/'»/so;ij'j/ attendance  of  the  three,  nqmiiialeil  jiects  does 
iio(, interfere  with  the  votiiiilrny  attendance  of  iiiiy  others;  and  if 
ihoae  who  Ijave  been  compel/td  to  hear  the  begihning  of  a  cause 
fee(  themselves  iticUued  and  tihk  to  give  their  attendance  durTnc' 
it»  gontinnante,  they  may  and  ought  to  do  so — their  right  and 
ihfijr  duly  to  sit  ys,  jud^ca  in  eveiy  cause  is  not  impaired  by  iheit 
be^g.  oliljged  to  attfnd  one  or  tMO  days  jn  (he  session  to  consti- 
tutt!  the  court.  Persons  may  object  altogether  to  the  constitutioti 
aud  pjaclice  of  tbe  iippellate  jurisdiction.  Witb  that  qyeiilioA 
wjf  liaveat  present  noljiiiig.tndo—il  affects  "the  ancient  constitu- 
tion and  practice  of  il,e  tfousfj,  and  Is  in  no  wise  connected  w;lli , 
the  new  arrangement,  \\Wk\^  makes  HO  liU^d  of  elio'ii^e  hi  iheirt- 
T<>L.  XXX.    NO.  LIX.  I'  IniHal, 
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i^^nal,  but  only  eiisiireii  id  the  •uitors  thai  tH  inbum 

We  httve  thus  laid  hlefore  our  readers  incoBtravertible-  pi 
the  vast  increase  of  busioeas  which  must  be  performed^ 
Lord  Chancellory — an  mcreas^  that  the  assistaiiGe  ol.  %f-,lf^^ 
dhanceHor,  or  a  Master  of  the  Rolls^  (which  can  apply  only  .t9;^m 
branch  of  his  labours  and  that  not  the  most  urgent,)  doe^OQt^^ll 
caiinot  countervail;  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  must  be^  its 
ourselves  most  conscientiously  are,  convinced  that  the  wo^ 
ought  to  be,  not  why  there  is  so  much  arrear,  but  that  there  ipj 
iiUle.  But  that  which  is  little ^  when  compared  with  whgi'fd 
Chancellor  has  done^  is,  we  admit,  too  much,  with  regard,  tot^ 
interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  clear  from  the  experi^i^M 
past  years — and  the  future  promises  to  increase  rather  ,tbin|  »} 
minish  the  ihconvenieiice — it  is  clear  that  the  time  and.  ajj)ii,ip||W 
of  any  one  man  are  unequal  to  accomplish  all  that  is  po'^japr) 
Mcted  from,  a  Lord  Chancellor.  It  has  become  then»fof|s,fiM 
duty  of  tiprd  Eldon  himself  and  of  tlie  government  to  cQasiny; 
how  ttiig  evil  can  be  remedied.  Our  reformers  woidd  find  .ib^ 
d^culty — *  separate,'  they  say, '  the  judicial  from  the  politic^ 
ftinctions  of  the  Chancellor,' — or  *  take  away  hb  guardiansb^pj^ 
wards  or  lunatics,' — or  '  relieve  him  from  the  cases  of  bs^qjlti^ 
ruptcy,' — or  '  abolish  his  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  VJ9^ 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rous,' — or  '  separate  the-Aq^ 
from  the  woohackj — ^in  short,  do  any  thing  that  may  lo^fv^y^ 
dismember  and  degrade  this  great  oflSce,,  and  the  refarm^ 
promise  that  all  the  evil  they  complam  of  will  vaoiah — ^^ 
Eerily  believe  it  would !  Let  the  office  be  shorn  of  its  digniJfcK 
and  circumscribed  in  its  authority, — let  it  be  no  longer  neceasa^ 
&r  ministers  to  fortify  themselves  with  the  king  and  with  .tj^ 
peoi)le  by  their  choice  of  a  Chancellor — let  that  officer  be  ||t 
fon^^  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  former  and  4^.fi|^ 
gqardian  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  latter — ^lawer»  Jl^ 
vioT%  the  scale  by  which  Chancellors  have  been  hitherto  chpMHi^ 
apff  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  new  officer  will  have  ms| 
anrear  of  causes  nor  accumulation  of  appeals !  That  respect^  tl^ 
confidence,  which  has  loaded  with  petitions  for  justice  the  deil|i^ 
^f  Hardwicke  and  Thurlow,  and  overloaded  that  of  Eldon,  v4Vl 
^ea^e  to  operate  ;  and  either  some  new  authority  must  be  con^^ 
tilted  in  the  state,  of  rank,  ability,  and  weight  equal  to  those  wfayi^ 
now  distinguish  the  Lord  Cbanciellor,  or  the  complaints  (no^^ 
l^arty  rivals  or  petty  practitioners,  but)  of  the  whole  nation  M^fli^ 
't/|^<j/^ter  the  purest  jountaiH  of  justice^  will  obli|;e  us  to  redik^ 
our  mischievous  innovations  and  to  re-create  in^  if  possible^  Im% 
yiifUiie  authority,  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

Slit  without  essentially  impairing  the  office,  something  may 

perhaps 
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perhaps  lie  done  bv  simplifying  jirocesses,  by  curtailing  jileadingSf 
by  abridging  forms,  by  diminishing  life  intricacies  into  Mliich  ub- 
slinacy  and  bad  faith  will  try  to  escape,  and  from  wttich  it  is  8& 
ffiffieUU  to  dislodge  them. 

W^'have  lately  seen  a  case  in  which  ilie  Chunceflor  desired  to 
be  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  tile  j^roceedln^s  to  eftable  him 
tSei'Ve  judgment — the  case  ifas  iflie  in  whidi  the  solicitors  oD 
eiai  side  might  in  two  hours  have  agreed  on  a  proper  statement-^ 
the  dbstract  however  sent  to  the  Chancellbr  was  a  caii  ioad  of 

Kp^Ts,  which  actually  covered  the  floor  of  his  chamber  and  would 
ve  CojiBumed  at  least  a  whole  iiiunth  of  his  time. 
'7'hese  are  the  real  evils  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  ihey  are  such  as  Vice- Chancellors  and  Masters  of  Hie 
Boils  must  obviously  rather  increase  than  diminish,  anA  wLicIi 
ibe  Chancellor  himself  (while  he  attends  to  his  other  duties,  or 
peAtitps  evch  if  he  give  his  whole  time  to  them,)  cannot  effec- 
irfally  remedy.  TTiey  are  connected  with  too  mahy  details,  and 
branch  oflf  into  too  many  minute  consideraiioiia  to  be  unravelled 
by'  any  one  man,  and  we  therefore  thinic  that  Lor3  Etdo'n  baa 
acted  most  wisely  in  advising  his  Majesty  to  institute  a  Cuiitmis- 
rifflM'lo  inquire  into  these  matters.  No  commission  can  gu-e  M 
folure  Chancellors  the  solid  principles  of  a  HardWickfc,  &it  v}vo- 
rous  decision  of  a  Thurlow,  or  the  deep  learning  and  acute  dis- 
criminatioB  of  an  Eldon ;  but  it  may  produce  all  ihat  is  wanting  to 
make  the  court  of  Chancery  as  perfect  in  its  administration  as  any 
human  institution  can  be,  namely,  t4ie  simpliticaliuii  of  those  pro- 
t^^itiihlgis  and  the  diminution  of  thoue  expenses  wfilth   Occur  iM,  _ 

the  earlier  periods  of  causes,  and  which  from  their  nature  ii^vei'  ^M 

MRefc'lhe  iye  of  the  judge  ttnd  even  serve  to  pd^tpone  1^  <bM  H 

tfifeW  the  ciiUse  <iome^  iimtei'  his  immediate  cognizance.    All  tli«'i  H 

Chancellor  could  do  in  this  matter  Lord  I^don  has  doiii^  aiid  ^M 

fHfeJWBCtfcc  of  hearing  and  deciding  so  much  dAi  petition  unit  m  H 

liWSott  has  had  a  great  tendeiicy  this  vi'ay,  artd  liiri  b^en   a 'fta^  H 

eause  why  ibe  arrearhas  not  been  greater.     TBCse  ttiinge  aCotiv'  ^ 

•nission  may  coutribule  to  do— iil  kMt  the  experirneftt  onglit'ift 
be  tried — Me  Irusl  tha*  ft  may  he  itucreasful,  and  we  are  the 
ayirts  sDsioiis  for  this  result,  because,  with  nil  our  reSf-ecl'  fot  tlfe  _ 

eM^^rofessors  of  the  faw,  and  all  our  hopes  from  the  youiitttir,' 
iWfc'fcottfcSa  w*  are  n/it  sangidne  tliSt  imothti'  Rfdoii  will  b*  Speedily 
fbtiifd;  and  we  are  .salislicd  iliat  whoever  is  deslined  (aild  t^fe 
rt4ay  'n  be !)  to  succeed  him.  will  rcqnire  all  the  concurrent  as^st- 
jtBce  Wltirfh  Caw  be  giveil,  to  erid&le  hirrt  to  ocCWpy  «itft  iM^ 
degree  of  credit  that  station  which  Lord  Eldoii  has  alreadji  fined 
for  more  ye^rs^  with  greater  diligence  snd'a  more  establKbrnlM^ 

,ll,.n,.1       -.-.Si.       r:    ■■     '.--.Ul    i^lJtllfl''--^    ■  .■n-iU"  tuff 
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T^T.J.—Esiai/  on  Pofirica/  Economy.     Supplement  to  the  Eh- 

fj/tlitp^ui  hiiluMHicu.  Vol.  VI.  I'art  I.  Edinburgh.  1823. 
'"pHE  purpose  of  tliis  Treatise,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  de- 
*  tine  the  objects  and  limits  of  riie  science  of  political  economy 
— to  trace  its  progress — to  exhibit  and  establish  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded — and  to  point  out  the  relation 
aiul  depeiMl«nce  subsisting  between  its  different  parts. 

Much  of  what  is  here  slated  is  ably  accomplished,  particularly 
a  very  useful  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  science  j  and  the 
whole  is  executed  with  so  much  talent  and  general  knowledge  of 
tlie  subject,  as  to  give  considerable  weight  lo  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced. Yet,  ue  think,  that  the  author,  in  exhibiting  the  fimcM- 
mt^'Ulal  principles  on  which  he  conceives  the  science  of  political 
oConomy  to  be  founded,  has  fallen  into  some  most  imporlant 
errttrs ;  and  as  both  his  ability  as  a  writer,  and  tlie  depository  in 
which  his  treatise  is  found,  will  necessarily  give  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion, tjie  interests  of  the  science  seem  to  re4]uire  that  these  errors 
.should  be  pointed  out- 

Of  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  on  the  Mature  and  Causes  of  ike 
_  Wealth  o/'  ?\aCio}is,  the  author  says,  (p.  '23S.)  that  it  '  has  done 
for  pfilitit^l  economy,  what  the  Principia  of  Newton  did  fpr 
.physics.'  The  principles  of  a  worknhi^^h  will  admit  of  bemg  so 
cbarxctefiEedj  sliould  not  ccitainly  be  rejected  or  uioditied  but  on 
grotinds  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  examination. 
VVe  should  be  among  the  last  to  check  free  and  continued  inquiry 
itittnyHcteucc,  particularly  ■"  oae  which  is  most  justly  describe  j 
in^lhejirfsent  treatise  as  a  science, '  not  nf  speculation)  but  of  fact 
atid  f'xpefimet^'  On  such  a  subject,  no  writer,  however  great, 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a  work  \\\v\fM  may  not  subsequently 
require  some  moditi cations  and  corrections.  VVe  do  not  therefore 
object  to  ihcaulhor  of  ibis  treatise  and  the  school  which  he  repre- 
sents, that  they  differ  from  Adam  Smitli;  but  that,  in  rejecting 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  great  master,  they  pro- 
pose to  substitute  others,  which  not  only  do  not  so  well  account 
fur  the  facts  with  which  we  arc  surrounded,  but  are  m  manj' 
CRKB  sbsolulely  inconsistent  with  them.     They  seem  to  have  pro- 
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ceeded  upon  t  priridiple  just  (he  i«ry  .reverse  of^tMer||{>4tfioii 

above  laid  down  by  the  anthor,  and  to  have  altered  the  tlfeoi«ei*af 

Adam  Smith  upon  pure  speculation;  and  not  because  th^j  do 

not  accord  with  facts  and  experience.  .  ,tu 

The  Treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts —  ojI 

I.  The  Definition  and  History  of  the  Science.  i^\\) 

II.  The  Production  of  Wealth.  -^H 

III.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  ^^^ 

IV.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth.  ■ -'> 
We  shall  make  some  remarks  oh  the  principles  laid  do^n  lU 

each  of  these  parts.  _  "  .r^ 

The  author  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  science/  to  w|ij^ 
we  see  no  objection^  although  we  do  not  think  that  it  exfoceiai^ 
so  clearly  ana  happily  the  precise  object  in  view  as  the'  iitj^tilf 
Adam  Smith's  work.  He  then  notices  the  importaiM9eaf:fiMiling 
a  proper  distinction  between  value  in  exchange,  and  utility.  .'jIii 
this  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  have  always  thought  Iptt 
M.  Say,  whose  opinions  seem  chiefly  to  be  alluded  to^  by  a|p|>yrjm 
fUility  in  a  sense  ahogether  inconsistent  with  the  commpivneanjq|| 
of  the  term,  has  obscured  a  part  of  the  subject  which  was  be^i^ 
sufficiently  clear:  we  were  not,  however,  aware  that  Mr.  Mak^^ 
-whose  name  is  coupled  witlr  that  of  M.  Say, bad  fallen  into  af[^ffj[f 
lar  error.  Our  impression  is,  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  diatinft^ 
stated  by  Adam  Smith,  which  is  plain  and  intelligible,  mn^  ^||gf 
quires  neither  the  rejection  nor  the  alteration  of  cominou^tei|iWjf^ 
changes  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoids  imless  reaUy  i^ 
cessary.  /  :  uh 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  definition  of  the  term  wealuq^f 
and  here  he  has  made  a  useful  addition  to  the  definition  pf  ML 
Malthus.  He  says,  Mr.  Malthus  has  defined  wealth  to  comju^jf 
of '  those  material  objects  which  are  necessary,  useful^  or  agrf^ 
able  to  man' — (p.  .2 1 7*)  but  that  this  definition"!?  too  ^ovipf^ 
hensive,  as  it  would  include  such  material  products  as  atmosphe- 
ric air,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  are '  highly  useful  and 
aigreeable,  yet,  by  universal  consent,  are  excluded  from  the  ihves- 
tigations  of  political  economy:  he  proposes,  therefore,  to  litAlt' 
the  definition  of  wealth  to  those  objects  aldne  which  haVe  »-. 
changeable  value,  and  it  will  then  stand  thus,  those  material pr^ 
ducds  which  hiave  exchangeable  value,  and  which  are  either  jyr- 
cei9ary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man ;  and  to  this  definition  W!a 
tee  no  objection.  -  ,a: 

The  author  is  very  decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  definition  of  wealth  to  material  objects,  as  the  fol4owing  pM* 
sage  will  show.     Having  observed  that  some  economist^ '%iid 

considered 
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consitlercd  weallh  as  synonimous  with  all  that  man  desires  as 
uie/'iti  and  agreeableto  him,  he  goes  on  to  say,-~ 
'  *  B«t' if  political  economy  were  to  t-mbrace  h  disciissiort  of  (he  pro- 
(luclion  and  disirlbuliuii  of  all  that  is  useful  and  agreealiiL-,  it  wuuld 
include  within  itself  every  other  science;  and  the  best  Kiicyclopx* 
dia  would  really  be  the  best  treatise  en  politiottl  econorny.  Good 
health  is  useful  and  JehgUlful;.  and,,  therefore^  on  this  hypothesis 
■he  science  of  weallh  ought  to  comprehend  ibe  science  uf  medicine. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  highly  useful,  and,  therefore,  the  science 
(^f  wealth  must  comprehend  tlie  science  of  politics.  Good  acting  is 
agreeable,  and  therefore,  to  be  complete,  the  science  of  weallh  must 
embrace  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  so  on. 
Such  definitions  are  ivor'se  than  useless.  They  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  generate  confused  and  perjilexed  notions  respecting  the  objects  ami 
Itnilit  of  the  science,  and  to  prevent  the  student  ever  acquiring  a  clear 
snA  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  in  which  he  is  engaged.' 
-ip.  217. 

In  all  this  we  agree  with  the  author,  and  the  author  agrees 
with  Adam  Smith  :  we  were,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  to  find 
Vita  aftcnvards  totally  differing  on  a  point  ao  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  definition  of  wealth,  as  the  definition  of  produc- 
tive labour.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  leiin  productive 
labour,  when  used  in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  uf  Natiuns,  is  absolutely  Dntneanin»  and  useless,  un- 
less It  be  applied,  according  to  the  intention  of  AAaxa  Smith,  to 
signify  the  labour  which  is  directly  productive  of  wealth  ;  and  if 
the  tenii  wealth  be  confined  to  material  products,  this  must  be 
the  labour  which  is  so  fixed  and  realized  on  these  products  as  to 
be  estimated  in  their  value  when  they  become  the  subjects  of 
eiidiange.  But,  according  to  our  author,  this  distinction  h  iH- 
fbiinded:  let  him,  however,  speak  for  hhnself.  Having  quoted 
th«i  passage  of  Adam  Smith,  in  which  he  clearly  explains  the  dif- 
iehiate  between  what  he  has  denominated  productive,  and  what 
^rtpf^K^^Ctive  labour,  he  thus  proceeds : —  ' 

'  Such  art  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  it  will  not  we  tliink  be 
very  difficult  to  sbow  ihe  fallacy  of  the  disiiiietions  he  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  between  tbe  labour,  arid  consequently,  also  the  consulnp- 
lihn  ot  tbe  different  classes  of  society.  To  begin  with  the  case  of  the 
nteirial  servant: — Dr.  Smith  says  liiat  his  labour  is  unproductive,  be- 
cmtoe  it  is  not  realiied  in  a  vendible  commodity,  white  the  labour  Af 
tbV  manufacturer  it  productive,  because  it  is  so  realized.  But  of  what, 
'  jnay  wB  ask,  is  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  really  productive; 
dues  it  not  consist  exclusively  of  comforts  and  conveniences  required 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  society  f  The  manufacturer  is  not 
V,  producer  of  raatier,.  but  of  utility  only  ;  and  is  it  not  obvious  ihat  ihe 
labour  of  the  menial  servant  is  also  productive  of  utiUly  f  If,  for  ck- 
u  '2  ample. 
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mmple»  the.laboor  expended. in  c(Mi««rtiiig  the  woolt^f  tlie  shoe^^Q^fH^ 
coat  be«  ae  ift  unqiunliginaUy  is>  productive }  then  stiriAy  ^^  M^ 
expended  in  bruihinganji  cleaning,  the  coat,  and  renderiiig  |t  ^\Mft , 
worn,  mu^t  b^^p  too*  U.is  yjiiversally  allowed  that  the  labourer  ue 
husbandmai\ji|0  raising  corn,  beef,  a W  ortier  articles  of  pVoiiflifon  is'Sp 
ductive;  butj/if'so,  wiiy'is  jfhe  labour  bf  the  menial  sei^aVit,''WWA^ 
forms  the  ireccWary' and  indlspc^Miable  task  of  prepatin^' arid  dMdmg 
these  articles,  atld  fitting  th^m  ttS  be  used,  to  be  stigmaticeU  Us  'tiHpfd- 
ductive  ?  It  is  ddir  to  demMstrafrMi,  that  there  w  no  diflbn^ncie^whateiftr 
between  the  two  species  of  industry,  that  they  are  both  prodiiclitBlDV 
both  unproductive.  To  produce  a  fire,  is  it  not  just  as  necesMiy.  tj^t 
coals  should  be  carried  from  the  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they  jftiiHdd 
be  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  surface  a^^  t^.l^iiiftv 
aud  if  it  be  said  that  the  miner  is  a  productive  labourer,^  tniist  wj^^f^t 
also  say  the  same  of  the  servant  who  is  employed  to  makjeRj^  t 
the  fire  f  The  whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning  proceeds  on  a '  mls'^ 
pothe&is.  He  has  made  a  distinction  where  there  h  mitie^^iiid  \K 
ikere  can  be  none.  The  end  of  all  human  exertion  is  the  ^Ame^^^JfiKt 
iS|  to  increase  the  sum  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyfli^itt)i!$^<iflid 
it  must  be'lijft  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  to  determine  <«(rfaiit  \pve- 
portion  of  these  comforts  he  will  have  in  the  shape  of  mftiiali*Sfr- 
vices,  anQ  'Wtrilt  in  the  shape  of  material  products.  It  is  an  irrAir  to 
suppose  that  a  ftfan  is  impoverished  by  maintaining  menial  Q^rv^if^ 
any  more  than  by  indulging  in  any  other  species  of  expense*:  t]fij^ 
true  he  will  be  ruined  if  he  keeps  more  servants  than  he  has  occ^ffon 
for,  or  than  he  can  afford  to  pay ;  but  his  ruin  would  be  equally,  car* 
tain  were  he  to  purchase  an  excess  of  food  or  clothes,  or  to  empi^ 
more  workmen  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  than  are  req^jtfeST'to 
carry  it  on^  or  than  his  capital  can  employ.  To  keep  two  plotq^iMn 
when  one  might  suffice,  is  just  as  improvident  and  wasteful  expei^rltite 
as  to  keep  two  footmen  to  do  the  business  of  one.  It  is  in  the  extip^ 
vagant  qnantity  of  the  commodities  we  consume,  or  of  the  labeiic*'we 
employ,  and  not  in  the  particular  species  of  com  modi  ties  xxr  labour  tUftt 
we  mutt  seek  for  the  causes  of  in>poverishmept** — p.  274.  .,  i^  > 

.  This  passage  Appears  to  us  to  be  totaHy  inconsistent  i/ritfe^hat 
wliich  we  before  quoted  respecting  M^eulthi  and  to  merit  itt^the 
severity  of  remark  which  was  applied  by  the  writer  to  those  politi- 
cal economists  who  do  not  confine  wealth  to  material  objeeisi*^*l( 
the  production  of  utility  and  enjoyment,  as  here  stated^  h^'Cbe 
point  in  questioD,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  the  )ab(otir 
of  the  menial  servant  is  productive,  as  well  as  that  of  the  MMb- 
iacturer,  but  the  exertion  necessary  to  learn  to  dance,  to  get  id  a 
pleasant  party>  to  read  the  public  papers,  or  to  acquire  any  uMAiI 
or  agreeable  kind  of  accomplishment  or  information,  must  cb^e 
tinder  the  same  denomination.  '        'm 

But  when  Adam  Smith  gave  his  definition  of  productive  labbur, 
)ie  obviously  did  not  mean  to  refer  simply  to  utility  and  enjoyment^ 

but 
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bijt  Xpwfalih  ;  tirut  is,  to  the  Utilky  and  «fl|oytnviit  icsiilling[  iVnin 
' miiteiiitt  proiliiclx.  He  ra«st  exiircastj,  mifeed,  luKkcs  iht  high 
utility  anri  importance  of  inuiiy  otlitx  kiiiils  til'  labour  besides 
those  which  he  has  denoijiiliiitsd  productive,  uiiil  had  imt  ihe 
(ijigbtesl  idea  of  itigmiithitig  thom,  as  llie  ust  of  tlijs  eKprcssiou 
byjbu  RUtbur  wouhj  imply.  Could  be,  iiide^^l,  fur  a  niomeiit 
4>Mibl  Uiat  the  labuui^  uf  a  jiiiit  miigiijtriile,  u  xkilful  pbysiciaii, 
«riftir  al^  legiiilatiDr,  vteic,  beyond  coiuparisoii,  moie  usej'iii  tliNti 
the  labour  of  the  lace-nialierP  We  have  iiol  the  least  objtcltoi) 
to  agree  with  the  nuiliur  in  saying  that  <  tliu  end  4>f  alt  htitiiaii  e\- 
'  crtioiis  is  the  iiume  ;  tliat  is,  to  increase  the  sum  of  iteeos^wriea, 
comforts  and  enjoyments:'  bi|t  jf  political  cctipoinv  be,  as  lie 
slates,  '  thp  science  of  tlip  laws  which  regulate  tlie  pivtiiutiou, 
'dt'slr|biilion  and  consiiiiiptiup  pf  thosp  mattri'it  p'ot/Httiv/Wicli 
llflfe  icschangcablc  value,  and  are  cither  necessary,  useful,  or 
agrc^ble  to  i|i;iii,'  then  it  is  perlEiin  tfaat  the  term  production,  or 
produfUvc  l;ibour,  as  it  ought  to  be  used  in  the  science  of  |K>liti- 
«u^  tH'ouumy,  cau  only  af'p'y  to  tlim  hibour  which  increases  tlie 
quamity  or  value  of  mjiteriul  products. 

Tliat  ill  this  clussilicatiun  there  may  be  a  few  anomalous  cases 
We  are  pcrfcclly  ready  to  admit,  but  wc  hardly  know  what  clas- 
sificattun  is  without  th^ m.     It  is   true  that  Ihe  labours  of  some 
'  menialserTanissomctinK'sincreaselhe  value  of  material  products; 
^dt  the  amount  uf  this  value,  as   it  q|fef;ts  the  wealth  oi   the 
^^iety,  never  comes  to  be  estimated,  like  the  labours  uf  the  au^vi- 
,  (lulturiat,  the  manufacturer,  the  currieri  and  thp  sbopmnii;  and 
.evco  if  it  could  be  estimated,  it  would  be  found  so  triHing  com- 
pared with  the  material  products   consumed  bij  (hem,   that  a^  a 
class  their  labour  may  most  fairly  be  denominated  unproductive. 
In  Act,  mental  service,  whf  u  most  lik«  productive  labour,  may  be 
characterized  as  assisting  hi   the   convenient  and  agr»cublc  i-hi- 
i  SWiftion  of  wealth,  and  not  esseutially  in  its  pruduclinn.  ,  itut 
.what  putfi  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  makes  a  very  uiark,ed 
.  WHt  striking  distiuclioii  between  lliem  is,  that  menial   service  is 
"( lalwaya  employed  by  revenue  with  a  view  to  consumpliiin  ,  and 
',.ftijoynient,  and  never  by  capital  with  a  view  to  production  t||)d 
i-protit;  and  as  this  is  the  only  hitelli|;ible  and  useful  distinction 
-.Iwl^'evn  un productive  aiul  productive  consumption,  it  is  cldar 
L  that  menial  servaiils,  even  when  they  most  resemble  productive 
I.JtabQUTera,  must  come  under  the  head  of  unproductive  consiiin(:fK. 
^Jl  may  be  true,  as  .stated  b^  the  author,  that  'to  V"l'  iwo 
ploughmen  where  one  only  nnglit  uuftice,  is  just  as  iuipmyitUint 
and  wasteful  espeudilure  as  it  is  to  keep  two  fiiot(iien  to  ihi  ihi; 
,  I  work    of  one.'      Hut  the  agricullmisia  who  raise  com  "ilh   a 
'  .view  to  pfuiil  arc  in  no  dangci  of  oAeudiug  in  ihia  way ;  whereas 
V  J  the 
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the  rich  landlordy  who  keeps  menial  servmits  with  a  view  td^ti- 
fication  and  sai^ptuous  expenditure,  almost  alwa^  inatttaiiib 
much  greater  iiirinbers  than  are  necessary  t<y  keep  m  orders  iM< 

trepare  far  imfnediate  uve  his  material  products.  Dr.  Claiii^itf 
is  Travels  inf  Russia,  srfs^  if  we  l-ecollect  right,  tbat'8onte#£tfli( 
Russian  noblemen  of  Pet^sburgh  and  Moscow  ke^  one  «#>lwo* 
hundred  servants  and  attendants  of  various  kkids;  llMrwikM 
be  generally  thought  much  more  than .  sufficient.  Yet  mk.  i^tw 
vrith  the  author,  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  Mtf 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  comforts  he  will  kvre  in-'dur 
shape  of  menial  services  and  what  in  the  shape  of  materitI'Miib 
ducts.  We  agree  with  him  also  that  it  is  an  error  to  auppbaeUiab 
a  man  is  impoverished  by  maintaining  menial  servants  uriy  «nM 
than  by  indulging  in  any  other  species  of  expense.  Tbo«|^lb 
is  no  doubt  likely  to  be  ruined  if  he  employs  more  servailt»|lhMll» 
be  can  pay,  yet  a  rich  landlord  may  employ  forty  servants  id  M 
the  work  of  four,  and  still  live  decidedly  within  his  income.^  >i/t>|r 
the  income  of  the  individual  it  matters  not  whether  the  sauM  sMtf 
be  laid  out  in  the  maintenance  of  menial  servants  mid^foUoWM^ 
or  in  the  material  products  of  carpets,  curtains,  and  carrikgesi; 
But  Adam  Smith  was  inquiring  about  the  causes  of  the  wealth JofI 
nations ;  and  if  wealth  consist,  as  our  author  allows,  of  inoteiial^ 
products,  then  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  wealth  mM 
be  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  taste  for  material  f^ivodaetaM 
will  occasion  the  employment  of  a  great  and  increasing  qvontillf 
of  that  kind  of  labour  which  produces  them.  It  i«  tvueftUrtr 
there  would  be  no  use  in  employing  a  greater  quantity  of  fnm^ 
ductive  labour  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  demands -of  summ'" 
ety  for  material  products.  We  must  wait  the  inclimtioo9'Of  Ifce 
owners  of  property :  and  as  >  we  cannot  force  theoip'to'prefer^liM 
results  of  one  kind  of  labour  to  those  of  anotherj  the^capttalbtii 
would  be  very  unwise  to  ruin  themselves  in  tbe^attompt^  ':j!Mft 
tiurt  the  diflerence  between -the  two  kinds  of  labour' eonsisis'aff 
quality  and  not  in  quantity  is  further  manifcet  from  thisy  rtiiit'tUHir 
19  scarcely  any  amount  of  demand  for  the  results' of  predodDve 
labour  which  w^ld  not  tend  very  greatly  to  increase  the  wcJitidj 
of  a  nation,  or  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  produce; <vrfiereai  ii^ 
great  prefereno^  of  the  results  of  unproductive  labour  or  u  gimtl 
demand  for  menial  servants  and  followers,  would  destroy  moM 
than  half  of  the  capitals  which  are  generally  employed  bja wMA 
and  prosperous  country  in  manufactures,  and  in  domestic 'oM 
foreign  commerce,  and  leave  it  merely  with  its  landlonis  sum 
rounded  by  poor  dependants.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  AdaiM^ 
Smith  has  made  a  distinction  where  there  is  none,  and  can'M 


none ! 


With 


Willi  regard  to  the  labour  indiiet^li/  pruduclUuiuf  nialciial 
ubjeclx,  wliich  the  aiitUor  seems  to  cuitaider  iu  die  same  liglil  as 
il'it  vtetti: titreel/i/  productive,  (p.  27J.)  wu  really  believe  tliat  there. 
iu'SCuTGulj  any  e^e^lion,  aiiti  certuiiily  not  ait>  letjular  coiitiuinp- 
ItuOi'whitih  may  not  be  aliuwn  to  conm  uudt^  LJtia  lieud.  If  tbe 
viwrtUHis  of  tlic  pli^siciau:  aic  to  be :Co^9iderpd  an  productive  ac- 
CflrdiHg  to  our  uuthor,  becaitae  be  ba»  btt^ii  iuslnmieDlul  iu  pie- 
s.eryi«g_tll«;  beallli  or  savji^  (lie  life  of  an  Arkwrigiit  or  Watt,  tlial 
iSfOf  soiuo  of  tbose  wlio  iitei'i!a>it:  tlic  value  of  niaterini  objects, 
WBjdu  uol  Jkuow  liow  iiKlirect  pruductivuiicss  cau  be  denied  to 
tha.  walkx,  rides,  and  drive;*  wbicb  are  iustru mental  in  preserving 
tJi9  jlieiill)i,  strength,  and  livea  of  all  the  productive  labourers  of 
Adam  bmilli.  And,  with  regard  to  coiiaumptioii,  it  DHist  b<J 
allotiv^  to  be  so  decidedly  the  tJuUrect  cause  of  all  production, 
ejiceptLUat  of  lite  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  it  caiuiol 
but  have  tJie  must  extensive  and  powerful  operation,  iutH^ectlii, 
ui  increasing  the  maas  of  material  wealth,  liut  if,  Itecause  itjs 
tune,  tliat  the  eiul  of  all  huutan  exertion  is  the  sunie,  that  iu,  to 
gratify  aunie  want  or  wiah  of  luankiud,  we  are  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion-'between  exercise  for  health  and  the  labours  of  the  looiu,  or 
Iwlwseu  the  act  of  cuusuniplion  and  the  act  of  production,  in  An 
inquirj'  inlo  the  nature  ami  causes  of'  ihe  wealth  of  nations,  wa  arci 
tu^tadly  St  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  student  in  political  economy 
iiitO' explain  the  eHect  of  capital  in  iu  creasing  national  wealth,  tbe 
q}»eralion  of  saving  as  distinguished  from  spending,  and  the  causes 
wiiicb  make  the  balaocc  of  produce  exceed  titat  of  consumption. 
Surely,  to  a  description  of  productive  labour  which  leads  to  such 
rettults,  the  observations,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  hint- 
self  makes  on  some  of  the  vague  descriptions  of  wealth,  ma}'  mo«t 
justly  be  applied ;  '  Such  definitions  are  obviously  worse  than 
useless :  they  have  no  effect  but  to  generate  confused  and  per-, 
plexed  notions  respectiug  the  objects  and  limits  of  tlie  science, 
aud  to  prevent  the  student  ever  acquiring  a  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  iu  which  he  is  eng^ed.' — (p.  S17-) 

Oil  the  oilier  hand,  the  definition  which  Adam  Smith  gives  of 
pnoduclivG  labour  is  not  only  quite  cousisteut  with  the  definition 
of  wealtli,  which  is  of  great  importauce,  but  it  is  at  once  as  dis* 
tiactly  marked  as  such  subjects  will  admit  uf,  aud  in  the  high- 
est degree  usefuL  it  amounts  in  substance  to  this.  Having  de> 
filled  wealth  to  be  the  material  products,  possessing  exchangeable 
Value,  which  are  necessary,  useful,  and  agreeable  to  man,  produo 
live  labour  is  that  labour  which  is  so  directly  productive  of 
wealth  as  to  be  estimated  in  the  value  of  the  objects  produced. 
This  naturally  includes  the  labours  of  carrieis,  shopmen,  and  of 
all  those  persons  who  are  paid  by  capital,  aud  give  a  definite  iu- 
V  4  crease 
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crease  of  vtlue  to  nlrtefMl  prodnctv ; '  whH^  tdl  tboK  dkCtftiaH! 
the  reiulu  of  whieh'sreimfemteridl,  indirect,  or  indefitiiti^  «W^ 
citided.  And  haying  thus  cot  a  name  for  die  labour  trliiiete<tk 
directly  iirodatttive^df  wealth,  we  may  proceed  with  vAioli^iMte 
dleamets  in  our  inquirieaiiiCo  the  quantity  of  unprodiKtiM'tlUlM' 
or  of  unproducdve  consumption,  which  may  he  neceMryjitf^ 
ftourishiiig  society,  either  on  account  of  its  great  intrhincMMim 
or  its  tendency  to  increase  the  demand  for  material  prodaofUJ-t^^ 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  going  at  once  fi^Ml 
th^  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatise,  in  the  discuasionf  ^^thh 
subject;  but  we  consider  the  deiiuition  of  wealth  and  ^  y WiMBf 
tive  labour  as  so  very  closely  connected,  that  they  cailMM  4lMI 
propriety  be  treated  separately.  "'      JJ^oq 

•  The  author  begins  the  second  division  of  his  Treatise  itiitiA<fc 
definition  of  prodttctiou,  which  he  says  is  never  'the  prodMilf4i| 
of  matter,  for  that  is  exclusively  the  attribute  of  OmnipeiibMll 
but  the  production  of  ntilityj  and  consequently  of  exchangMAte 
valine.' — <p.234.)  This  may  be  strictly  true;  but,  as  AdamSmMl 
had  before  called  those  modifications  of  matter  which  adapt  %i  to 
the  various  tastes  and  wa^ts  of  society,  proHuctiou,  we  ste^M 
advantage  in  the  change  of  terms.  On  the  contrary,  it  appldiva 
to  us  obviously  calculated  to  mislead;  because  exchangteabtt' 
value  is  never  proportioned  to  utility,  though  it  may  be  toah^ 
tastes  and  wants  of  society.  The  cobweb  piece  of  muslin,  pit>L 
duc^  by  a  great  quantity  of  labour  and  skill,  is  not  neaff1;^ai^ 
mefnl^  iaccordiqg  to  the  natural  and  common  acceptation' olF'tb^ 
lerai,  as  a  piece  of  cotton  obtained  by  a  third  part  of  tiie  exectidiri 
yet  the  former  wouM  unquestionably  be  considered  as  the  pnffe'' 
dttction  of  the  greater  amount  of  wealth.  This  is  ezact^tflt 
error  into  which  M.  Say  has  fallen,  and  which  the  author  had*  IW-. 
fore  noticed  with  disapprobation.  -.   :  o  ».ii 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  insist  very  strongly  on^  labMrt- 
being  the  only  source  of  rcedlth,  and  to  assert  that  the  earth, 
^  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  not  a  sduroe 
of  wealth.' — (p.  235.)  He  says  that,  *  independently  of  lahour, 
matter  is  rarely  of  any  use  whatever,  and  is  never  of  any  vahsK 
Place  us  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an  orchard,  and  we  shiM 
infoUibly  perish  either  of  thirst  or  hunger,  if  we  do  notj  by  an  i>f- 
fort  of  industry,  raise  the  water  to  our  lips;  or  pluck  the  fioiit  firoiil 
its  parent  tree/  This  last  position  we  are  most  ready  to  adiiiH^ 
but  we  cannot  think  it  follows  from  it,  that  labour  is  the  'Mfjf 
source  of  wealth.  If  it  were  indeed  the  sole  source  of  weiiK^ 
the  legitimate  conclusion  would  be,  that  wealth  might  be  pix>*' 
duced  without  the  assistance  of  land ;  yet  we  stronglv  suspect 
that,  if  we  were  to  make  the  same  efort  of  industry  in  a  place' 

where 
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where  the  carlh  hnd  not  been  the  source  of  «  nter  or  apples,  such 
a  degree  of  luboiir  would  do  but  Ihtle  towards  saving  us  from 
ihifatoc  hunger.  It  is  necessary  to  exert  rnnch  more  lubuiir  than 
tbe  effort  of  industry  here  described  to  obtain  tfee  nee  of  silver 
fliid  gold;  but  to  saj  that  human  laboitr  iit  the  solo  source  of 
^he^e  metals  would  surely  be  a  tnost  strange  and  useless  per- 
,»«|tjk>«  of  terms.  j\s  well  might  we  say,  when  two  men  were 
co-opernting  in  carrying  a  log  of  wood,  which  was  too  he-.ifv  for 
«itber  of  them  separately,  that  one  was  the  sole  carrier,  becadse, 
without  tli«  effort  of  industry  made  by  him,  the  log  might  have 
remained  utnnoved  and  useless.  We  totully  disapprove  of  sntsh 
IstUe  auil  unnecessary  attempts  at  siniplitication-  We  are  ftii- 
posed  to  consider  labour  as  a  most  essential  source  of  wealth; 
ibWI^bnowtng,  with  Adniii  Smith,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  co- 
«pei«tton  of  laud  to  give  us  food,  clothing,  lodging,  &c.&c.  we  see 
uo  J;ind  of  reason  why  we  should  not  acknowledge,  with  hiriv, 
w^t  is  so  obviously  true,  that  both  land  and  labour  ate  suUreeH 
4if  wealth. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice,  among  much  that  is  good,  in 
this  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  treatise,  all  the  passages  in 
wliich  we  think  the  author  has  nnnecessarily  deviated  from  Adam 
Smith,  or  has  otherwise  advanced  propositions  which  are  un- 
founded. Our  chief  object  is  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  reatter 
to  some  of  the  main  principles  which  characterize  what  may  hi 
ealled  tiic  new  school  of  political  economy,  as  contradistinguished 
from  that  of  Adam  Smith.  Dut  before  we  proceed  more  especi- 
ijiy  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  toa  passn^ 
quoted  in  this  division  of  the  treatise,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  this  ifi 
pfitluipit  ^e  most  objectionable  passage  in  the  IVeaith  of  Natiimy, 
»m  It' is  really  astonishing  how  so  acute  and  sagacious  a  reRSsit^ 
as  Dr.  Smith  could  have  maintained  a  doctrine  so  manifestly1^tL 
roneous.' — (p. '249.)     The  passage  is  the  fbllowiug  : —  J 

tiibour  or  capital  emiilnyeif . 


'*  No  Vi\ua\  quunliiy  of  proJui 
manufecieres  ean  ever  oc'casiuii 
employtii)  in  flnriculture.  Tn  m: 
dees  hI),  and  the  reproiiuciion  m 
strsngtUur  tbe  agents  1 1 
CHlture,  thcrefure,  ui>t  only  pun 


ufacinres 
■,t  always 
it.     Tht 


reproduct 


,. fit  wire 

i  does  uoihiiigi'mfiA 
le  iii  proportion  Bt'iHfe 
lapilal  em|iluyed  m  Mg'ii- 
1  greater  qaaniity  of  pMb 


dwuiive.  Ubiinr  ^tu>n  any  tqual  capical  empluyed  in  tnanufHciui 
i|4, proportion, Ipu  tu  the  cguantiiy  ul' productive  labour  wbicbit  ein|tl<vii 
It  ^ddsQ  much  greater  value  lo  the  aiknnal  produce  of  ibc  land  i\\\4 
labour  of  the  country,  lu  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  iuh)ibi.- 
tanl«.  Ofnll  tbe  ways  in  ivliich  a  capilul  can  be  t'm|)Iiiyi;il  il  is  by  far 
(he  mo5t  iidvaiilasfnis  (o  the  M-dety."— (11.  11.  c.  v.) 

Now,  admitting  that  Adam  Srnilh  has  in  one  pari  of  this  pas- 
sage 
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sage  underrated  Ui^  .•ftnilioiM  of  nature  in  mtonlnelarfa^rlMftf. 
haps  because  he  might  think|  with  the  author  of  this  tteatiaa/^^iM 
political  econom/  .«vasc  the  '  idenee  of  vaUif$i  (p.  ElfiftV-fHN 
that,  as  the  boundless  gifts  of  nature  confer  no  Yaliie9..he  wiUi(not 
called  upon  .to  consider  them ;  yet  we  maintain  tfaat^  in  .^is^m^f^ 
cipal  part  of  the  pfwage^  be  la  fully  jiistifi^  in  whatc  kftiiiMi 
aaid^  and  ihat  it  is  strictly  and  most  incontRovertibljr  tme.  tbniji  |kei 
capital  employed  in  agnculture,  in  proportion  to  the  ^fsmsMtf^ 
labour  which  it  puts  in  motion,  adds  a  much  greater  4w/ifiJtar 
the  annual  produce  of  die  land  and  labour  of  the  conntryyil^Hlie 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants,  than  any  equal/Oifilak 
employed  in  manufactures.'  i   .«r  'joifE 

Adam  Smith  evidently  does  not  here  refer,  nor  ought  h»  in  ikm 
case  to  refer,  to  the  returns  of  the  last  capital  employed  ott  iM 
laud,  but  to  all  the  capital  employed  on  the  land  ;  and  unloM  Wfai 
are  prepared  to  affirm  that  wrought  cotton,  wortib  ja  hmHiiff^ 
pounds,  is  of  more  value  or  confers  greater  wealth  than  raw  pnan 
duce  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  :aciunoiail 
ledge  that  the  whole  of  the  labour  and  capital  employed  l»  cibddnl 
the  whole  of  our  raw  produce,  bears  a  much  less;  proportipQiM 
the  value  of  that  produce,  than  the  .whole  of  the  labouff^Mfa 
capital  employed  to  obtain  the  whole  of  our  manufactures  doeiftte 
the  value  of  those  manufactures;  and  consequently,  thatn.gjmi^ 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the  land,  taking  an  ayemge  of  4hij 
rich  and  poor  land  together,  is  actually  productive  of  a  griMe^ 
value  and  revenue  tlian  the  same  quantity  of  labour  employed jbr' 
manufactures ;  which  is  the  statement  of  Adam  Smiih.  NoitjM 
we  see  that  beiias  shewn  a  greater  want  of  sagacity  in  .nttri)mlin|^ 
ngN>re  importance  to  that  species  of  industry  which  JS/  the^pvioi^ 
uKKver  of  the  whole,  and  without  which  every  thing  wouldialopi) 
than  ihe  man  who  migbt  naturally  enough  be  tempt^  to  fxiwidti^ 
the.main  springiof  a.watch  as  of  more  importance'<to  its  moiii9#- 
ment  than  some  of  the  subordinate  wheels,  or  its  ornaments.  lEbtf* 
sweeping  generalizations  which  make  no  difference  in  the  .cliA) 
ferept  parts  of  a  work  that  c<Hoperate  to  form  a  whole,  appeartK* 
US|  we  oonfess,  to  be  fetal  to  all  dear  explanation' oC  the  jneanai 
by  which  the  final  result  is  attained.  We  feel  certain>.atleasl|^ 
that  if  the  ^watchmaker,  the  anatomist^  and  the  natural  phikAo- 
pher,  were  to  proceed  in  this  way,  they  would  dreadfully  ccmA^f 
their  pupils ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  different  wMl^ 
the  political  economist.  To  establish  the  very  great  impoftance 
of  manufactures  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  superior  import-' 
ance  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  nor 
is  it  considered  as  a  consequence  by  Adam  Smith,  that  any  forced 

en- 
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encouragement  should  be  given  to  ngricuhwre,  whtcli  woulJ  pro- 
bably defeat  the  very  end  in  view. 
'  The  niithor  further  observes  on  this  subject,  that 

'  The  rent  of  the  landlord  ia  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  conceives  it  to  be,  the 
rMtiWpence  of  the  work  of  nature  remaining  afterwil  that  part  of  ihe 
pVoduM  is  deducted  which  can  be  regMVJeit  as  the  work  of  man.  But 
itis^  B3nesha.ll  hereafter  show,  the  excess  of  the  prodace  obtained  from 
the  best  soiU  in  cultivation  over  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  worst.' 
-Kp.  250.) 

Now,  even  allowing  this  last  positimi  of  the  author,  wg  do  not 
^M'iiow  it  essentially  contradicts  that  of  Adam  Smith.  Let  us 
suppose  two  nations  with  exactly  the  same  rate  of  profits  and 
emit  wages,  but  that  one  had  previously  cultivated  a  large  quan^ 
tiej"  of  very  fertile  land,  while  the  whole  of  the  land  cultivated 
by  the  other  was  little  better  than  the  poorest  then  in  use. 
Woald  not  the  prodigious  difference  which  would  esist  in  the 
rests  of  the  two  countries  in  this  case  be  clearly  attributable  lo 
the  excess  of  the  produce  above  what  was  necessary  to  pay  the 
labour  of  man  ?  and  would  not  this  excess  arise  from  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  work  of  nature  ?  An  approximation  to 
this  state  lathings  is  indeed  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  countries 
w&icb  have  been  long  peopled,  the  returns  of  the  last  capital  em- 
ployed on  the  land  are  more  nearly  the  same  than  the  productive- 
ness of  the  richest  lands  which  have  been  cultivated.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  great  difference  of  natural  fertility,  it  is  certain  that 
with  every  increase  of  skill  and  saving  of  labour,  the  mass  of  ticli 
lands  becomes  more  productive,  compared  with  the  labour  en^ 
ployed  upon  it,  while  these  improvements  enable  the  former 
grsdnally  to  cultivate  poorer  lands  with  the  same  returns,  so  thn 
the  difference  between  the  most  productive  and  the  least  product 
tive  capitals  employed  on  the  land  may  be  increasing  for  a  centA*)>' 
(ogedier  without  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  produce' 
divided  between  the  labourer  and  capitalist,  or  any  essential  n^eifl' 
tlie  value  of  com.  En  fact,  this  is  what  has  really  taken  place'tlT' 
onrown  country  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  severity  «f) 
remark,  therefore,  upon  Adanl  Smith  on  account  of  the  pas^gtt' 
above  quoted,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  warranted.  i ' 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  main  principles  which  moro 
especially  characterize  the  new  school  of  political  economy. 
These  appear  to  be  three. 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  in  commodities  de- 
termines their  exchangeable  value. 

3.  That  (he  demand  and  supply  have  no  effect  upon  prices  and 
^ijn  cases  of  monopoly  orfor'Shorl  periods  of  time. 
"■-'■'  J    Xhat 
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3.  11mt  the  dtfBcofty  of  production  mi  the  land  is.th^i^- 
lator  of  profits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  causr  "isAI^Vir 
Adam  Smhh,  namely,  the  relative  abundance  and  compethiefii'  %f 
capital.  -'■•'^ 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  niaintaincd  partly  in  thtef* 
division  of  th^  ttratise  and  partly  in  ^e  third,  and  the  itlf 
from  it  natm^Hy  ran  throngh  the  whole.  ' 

In  page  237  ^^  ^^^  second  division,  the  aulhor  says, '  ft  |s% 
labour  therefore,  and  labour  only,  that  man  owes  every  tMn^^^MMi- 
aessed  of  exchangeable  yalue/  And  d  little  farther  on  fa^Wtt- 
aerves,  *  having  established  this  fundamental  principle,  haiiiii^ 
shown  that  it  is  labour  only  that  gives  exchangeable  valtie  tfxpdah 
modities,  it  is  plaip,  Sjpc.  &c.- 

In  the  beginning  qf  the  third  division,  he  states  repeatedly  aiA 
strongly,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  society  when  the  whole 'pro- 
duce of  labour  belonged  to  the  labourer,  the  quantity  of  l&bdttr 
which  had  been  expended  in  the  procuring  of  different  lfrtitclti| 
would  fcYnn  the  only  standard  by  which  their  relative  wofAi*itk 
exchangeable  value  could  be  estimated » — (p.  263.)  He  qtiott^ 
Adqm  Smith,  who  says  exactly  the  same  thing;  he  thenr*add^, 
*  thM9  iar  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  difference  of  ofnm6d¥ 
and  99,  in  thi^  case,  laboqr  vvou1()  be  the  sole  condition  of  tfte 
supply  of  commodities,  we  are  fqlly  prepared  to  agree  with  ^ith. 
Setting  out  from  this  point,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  hiws 
which  regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  am  ad- 
vanced period  of  society ;  and  after  an  inquiry  of  considenibfe 
length  concludes  as  follows,  *  the  analysis  we  have  now  contplet6d 
shows  that  labour  is  not  only  essential  to  the  existence  of  ex- 
chlingeable  value,  but  that  it  is,  in  every  stage  of  society,  froni  the 
rudest  to  the  most  improved,  the  single  and  only  principle  which 
enters  into  its  composition.'— {p.  2,6s,) 

•'  We -are  in  no  degree  disposed  to  underrate  the  prodigio^ 
efiect  of  the  labour  employed  to  produce  a  commodity  indetei* 
miniug  its  exchangeable  value  even  in  the  most  improved  stagea 
of  society.  Of  whatever  other  elements  this  value  may  be  com- 
posed, the  labour  worked  up  in  it  must  at  all  times  be  beyond 
comparison  the  most  influential.  It  would  indeed  be  most  ab^ 
saird  to  compare-  generally  the  difference  of  value  occasioned  by 
any  other  ingredient  to  the  difference  occasioned  by  the  quantity^ 
of  labour  employed  being  that  of  one  day,  one  hundred  days,: or 
one  thousand  days.  This  is  so  very  obvious  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire stating.  But  though  the  labour  worked  up  in  a  commodity 
IS  thus  allowed  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  main  ingredient  of 
value ;  yet  if  there  really  are  other  ingredients,  and  they  are  at  tbe 

same 
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f^n«  tiine  of  sucb  a  naliire  as  esscnittilly  to  eacour^c  or  discou- 
IHgp  jli'oductioii,  >ini)  llius  operate  puwerfully  on  ibe  progress  of 

,Wf;^lt|t>  it  woiilii  b(!  inexcusable  in  the  political, «cunoiui3t,  from 
a  desire  of  siiiiiilific-ation,  not  to  allow  lliem  their  separate  and 

frfM^  wejglit.  .' 

^.,-iA^aw.  Smith,  in  hia  chaj^ter  on  the  Component  Paris  of  Price, 
(o.  I.  c.  5.)  resolves  tlie  price  of  tke  great  mass  of  coiomodities 

,ip  p\fTy  impi'OTcd  yociely  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent.  And 
ii>.  I'is,  nent  cliaptcrj  lie  coiiaidiTs  natural  price  as  made  up  of 
>kageB,  pruGts,  and  rents,  each  at  their  ordinary  and  natural 
fiites.*  There  is  ohviuus1y,in  every  society^  as  slated  by  Adajn 
!?tlUtli)  an.  ordhiary  or  natural  rate  of  wages  and  prolitH, ;  but  it 
is  nol  the  same  with  rents.  On  account  of  the  very  ditlerent 
f/«rtiiily  of  different  soils  in  the  same  country,  the  portion  of  the 
prt^dure  .of  land  \viiich  is  resolvable  into  rent,  is  extremely  va- 
.Tiuifiit  ■:  Sometimes  it  is  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  and  sumetiiqes 
Ul|Je  or  uotbii^.  liut  if  the  price,  of  a  bushel  uf  corn  be  tUe 
^;il|iq,. whether  it  be  resolvable  into  more  or  less  rent,  rentcanoot 
ll^v^niuch  influence  in  determining, its  exchangeable  value)  and 
we, think,  on  the  whole,  that  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  given 
^ibjf  ,i^  tracing  the,  causes  of  exchangeable  value,  in  reference  to 
Lbe  most  important  commodities,  rent  niay  be  considered  as  having 
Qllly  S  very  mcoHsiderable  effect. 

,  But  supposing  this  to  be  allowed,  and  the  inlluence  of  reRt 
ou  value  excluded,  as  th«!  author  would  wish,  profits  will  stilti  be 
}g(tt  besides  wuges  or  labour.  And  it  remains  to  be  considenetl 
whether  pruiits  do  or  do  not  influence,  and  if  they  do,  to  whfttrex- 
tepl  they  influence,  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities.,,  ,1 
..  I'^hcnntbur  has  distinctly  allowed,  that  in  the  early  periudsnof 
society,  when  labour  alone  is  concerned  in  prodnctioa  and  tlw,H- 
tunis  are  almost  immediate,  the  value  of  commodities  so  obtain^ 
U.  ()t;tennined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  to  obtain  titem. 
B.vt'ii^  every  stage  of  society  there  are  a  tew  commodities  whiph 
are,  obtainefi  nearly  in  tbe  game  way ;  arid  if  the  value  of.fjifltw 
commodities,  where  no  profits  are  concerned,  may  be  cocrectl;; 

•  ■  Theiw  ihrtii  [larls  siciii  eillier  Immcdblelv  nr  ,.liimni,.lv  1,.  mnlr.  „„  ihr  nrW  if 
tb*n.'  A  tburth  pnn,  it  niny  inrlMiii  be  tlinu^il. 
orAafunDer.aclbrcoiopriiuthieUicwcnr  mid  Knrof  hlllu 
iafttom^nlt  ol  huibsiidiv.  Bui  it  taiiat  Le  conaitlere^  tiiit  the.  pai;t  of  ai\f  iiulniiuiit 
'orlioi&nlKlr)',  lutli  ns  alaboiitiiig  horse,  is  itielf  niHde  up  nf  tlie  ssmellicre  parH,  Hie 
'HMof  lite  laiid  npon  whieli  Ik  ii  resTed,  ihe  labnar  uf  Iniiling  and  renriiig  trim,  ilnd  tNc 
{■Wflt  of  the  Ariner  vho  adiiuiL-ei  butli  the  rent  flf  IliU  land,  aiid  tho  »>g<*  oflbii 

rta*l_v  ("In  Ihe  iumi'  Ihteir  pAili  of  rtiit,  labnur,  Dild  ptofiL'  (Wtaltk  n/ WntirfiB, 
SLIi'c.  w.)--t'mi»equenilj',  if  it  HpptnMhaCmit  liaalilll*  eJfeft  0)1  |iriM,  ihe  nMu 
will  lie  d.'iiriuiind  li_v  lirlniuraiid  iir.ilils. 

estimated 
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eaumated  by  the  quantity  of  iaboar  employed  to  obluD^ltoeiti^ilve 

Quay  make  a  fair  calculation  of  the  additioiial  value  ^vea-by  ^ihAi- 

fitSy  by  conpanog  the  value  of  such  coinnMiditiea  Wkh  thefyridia 

of  those  where  profits  have  entered  as  a  ccHnponentpart^   •"•-tni:-/ 

If^  for  instance^  a  useful  stone  inclosure,  built  from  imetesnis 

on  the  sooty  were  conatrueted  in  eij^ht  days  by  fifty  comnraDiid» 

sons  paid  at  half«4iHni<own'a»dayy  die  M«hi6ure^  when  coMpietcdjhil 

fit  for  use^  would^  o«  accovnt  oif  the  very  email  quantity  «C  fxieila 

ooooemedy  be  worth  but  little  mora  than  llhe  labow  euwdo^ed  dn 

•pon  it,  tiMit  is,  400  days,  or,  in  money,  fifty  pounds.    .Now^ jiftwa 

anppoae  a  pipe  of  vnne  to  be  worth,  when -it  is  first  put  into 'the 

eask,  exacdy  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and  money,  {butl^mhit 

is  to  be  kept  two  years  before  it  is  used,  and  that  the  vatiS:>oi 

profits  is  fifteen  per  oeat.,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  the  expiratief  «af 

that'time,  it  must  be  sold  at  above  £65^  or  its  value  must  be  ahoae 

Jk20  days  instead  of  400  days  labour,  in  order  that  the  X36iiditiftina 

of  its  supply  may  be  fulfill^    We  have  here,  then^  tw^  coasaaik 

dities  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  had  the  same  quastityiM 

labour  employed,  upon  them,  and  yet  the  exchangeable*  ivakid  of 

0ne  of  them  exeeeds  that  of  the  other  above  dOper.ceati^am^ 

account  of  the  very  difierent  quantity  of  profits  wofked.up<i& 

eaeb«  -     •;•  /i«v 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  rate  of  profits  falls*  firom  13/pan 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  then  the  value  of  the  article,  in  which  proditk 
had  very  little  concern,  would  remaia  nearly  the  same,  the  coiM 
dttions  of  its  supply  being  nearly  the  same ;  while  the  conditionif 
of  the  supply  of  the  wine  will  have  so  essentially  altered,  witfaeafe' 
the  slightest  alteration  in  its  quality,  that,  instead  of  being  wiMth 
above  dO  per  cent,  more  than  the  walls,  it  would  now  only  be^ 
worth  a  little  above  12  per  cent.  more. 

These  cases  are  far  from  being  merely  imaginary.  -Wine  is 
fi^uenUy  kept  much  more  than  two  years.  <  Ships  are  ofee» much' 
above  two  yeara  in  bvilding.  The  final  returns  for  the  comaaectttieB 
which  purchase  teas  in  China,  reckoning  froxe  the.  period  when 
the  first  advances  required  to  produce  them  were  miade,  eab  • 
hardly  be  less  than  that  period ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  thai 
wrought  cottons  sold  in  India  after  the  ravy  luaterial  had  been^ 
brought  firom  that  quarter  of  the  globe  and  worked  -up  in  En^Vj 
land.  Of  some  other  articles  of  exchange^  particularly  coppto^ 
wood  and  timber,  the  proportion  of  the  value  resolvable  inio 
profits  is  very  much  larger ;  while  it  is  universally  allowed  thatr 
the  quantity  of  profits  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  comM> 
modities,  is  greatly  increased  in  all  cases  of  an  increase  of  fixt^. 
capital  as  compared  with  circulating.  On  the  other  hand,; 
though, in  an  improved  society,  there  are  but  few commpditieain 

which 


which 'Ikbour  Is  concerned  cxclu in vcly,  yet  there  nre  some;  and 
there  are  uniiiiestton^ity^  a  great  mnny  ivhere  the  toola  jire  so 
cheap  and  the  returns  so  little  distant,  that  the  praiits  on  the  ad- 
vances necessary  to  such  produetions  fovm  but  a  small  part  of 
their  exchangeable  vahie.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  the  supply 
af  commodities  at  the  same  period  in  improved  countries,  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  protits  which- must  be  repaid  in  their 
vslne  when  sold,  are  extremely  various  ;  and  though  it  docs  not 
often  happen  that,  in  short  periods,  profits  fall  from  15  per  cent. 
bt'Q  percent.,  yet  in  the  progress  of  nations  greater  changes  must 
DMesanily  o^cur ;  mid  taking  only  what  really  happens,  we  are 
atmngly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  variations  of  value  arising 
foim  profits  are  in  many  commodities  frequently  more  than 
40  fitX  cent.,  and  that  variations  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  are  com- 
monl'  How  then  can  it  he  asserted  that  commodities  exchange 
wiifr  liach  other  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  in 
ibemrf'  As  far  as  we  can  trust  our  senses,  the  fact  is  notoriously 
otiictMiae. 

1  TW  author,  however,  says,  that '  the  profits  of  stock  are  only 
anotlier  name  for  the  wa^s  of  accumulated  labour/ — (p.  263.) 
And  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  value  of  commodities  be  re- 
solvable into  wages  and  profits,  and  protits  be  only  another  name 
for  W!^s,  tlie  whole  is  resolvable  into  wages.  It  is  equally  true, 
that  if  five  be  another  name  for  four,  two  and  two  will  equal  five. 
But  AVhether  it  will  not  tend  to  confuse  matters  either  to  consider 
five  as  another  name  for  four,  or  protits  as  another  name  for 
wages,  deserves  our  serious  consideration. 

We  hnvealwaj's  understood  the  wages  of  labour  to  mean  the 
remuneration  paid  for  some  kind  of  human  exertion;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  acrumulatcd  labour  worked  up  in  machiitery, 
raw  materials,  or  any  other  species  of  capital,  is  just  of  the 
same  milnre  as  immediate  hibocir,  and  paid  for  exactly  in  tho 
same  way:  but  the  profits  both  upon  the  accumulati^d  labom- 
and  the  direct  labour  are  totally  a  ditfcrent  kind  of  tiling,  anri 
obey  a  different  set  of  laws.  This  is  jlisHy  and  strongly  stntod 
by  Adam  Smith.  He  observes,  '  the  profits  of  stock,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  ai-e  only  a  differettt  name  for  the  wages  of  a 
particular  sort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  inspection  and  direction^ 
Tliey  are,  however,  altogether  difi'erent,  are  regnlated  by  quite 
different  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantity,  hard* 
ship  and  ingenuity  of  tliis  supposed  labour  of  inspection' and 
direction.'  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  namre  of  the  fimda- 
mental  distinction  between  profits  and  wages ;  and  concludes  as 
folloHsr  '  in  the  price  of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  of 
slock  constitute  a  component  part  altogether  ditiercnt  fiotn  the 
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wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by  quite  different  principles.-^ 
( B.  II.  c.  vi.)  In  thia  view  of  the  subject  we  entirelj  0^*4^ 
with.  Adam  Smith.  But  perhaps  the  author  means  to  place  ICJd 
a  different  light.  In  replying  to  a  case  urged  by  ColonerTtoi 
rens,  he  seems  to  intimate  tiiat  the  effect  of  capital  emplojrair  to 
keep  a  cask  of  wine  till  it  is  lit  for  drinking,  is  to  set  in  -nHilMi 
the  agency  of  nature,  or  the  processes  which  she  carries  on  la  Mft 
casks,  instead  of  the  agency,  or  the  labour  of  men :  aUd  thafttl 
only  differeifce  is  in  the  agents  employed.— (p.  268.)  Bq^flM 
assistance  of  nature  to  give  this  kind  of  improvement  to'wim/^.  J 
the  command  of  every  one  who  has  capital,  and  certaiiiljrKilll^Fif 
fore,  requires  no  wages;  and  that  in  this  case  she  gii;^.  1|||| 
labour  gratis,  is  quite  clear  from  this,  that  the  increaseji  fiAw 
.\ihich  the  wiue  acquires  is  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  Ihe^il^ 
ciency  of  her  workmanship,  as  is  mainly  the  case  in  reo^,  ,ij^^  is 
entirely  regulated  by  the  time  during  which  the  returns  .of  ti^  ^9flk 
tal  are  delayed,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits.  We  Imye  iJKftjjli 
seen,  that  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  profits  from  15  ^QifNk 
cent,  would  make  the  value  of  a  cask  of  w  iqe,  after  bejni^  ^I^B^ 
two  years,  compared  witli  its  value  when  first  put  into  ^hQ.f;|y|]|| 
fall  from  30  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent.,  while  the  processes,  ([^;|||^ 
ture  remained  unchanged:  and  it  is  quite'  certain,  that  ^l.^hMi 
kept  for  two  years  must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price,  wb^Aei  H 
improved  by  keeping  or  not,  provided  that  the  keepUig  pfiril 
wines  were  enforced,  and  the  returns  of  the  capital  emf^ye^k^ 
them  were  delayed,  for  that  period,  by  an  arbitrary  dettfee..-   r,u .. 

In  no  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  there  the  slight^ 
ground  for  confounding  the  profits  of  stock  with  the  i|'agf|i  of. 
labour :  yet  without  this  strange  and  most  uncalled  Cpr,.  i/ai^iiQigi^ 
how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  commodities  exch^ge  with  f^^ 
other  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  in  theo),  j^i^ 
is,  that  fifty  pounds  worth  of  kept  wine  has  had  the  same  qusuj^tej 
of  labour  worked  up  in  it,  as  fifty  pounds  worth  of  stone  W|9|j|^. 
sold  as  soon  as  built?  or  that  fifty  pounds  worth  of  yQyiiBg;^!^. 
planted  thirty  years  ago  on  a  barren  heath  had  cost  in  the^r  .pmrj 
duction  the  same  quantity  of  labour  as  fifty  pounds  w.orljh  ^, 
Scotch  pebbles  picked  up  on  the  sea  shore,  or  fifty  pounds  ii|)OfHP^/ 
of  straw  plat?  .f  jiiiirt 

Cases  of  this  kind  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  palpably  4w 
they  force  themselves  to  be  acknowledged.  Very  large  QOtiflf^.y 
sions  and  modifications  were,  in  consequence,  repeatedly  inf|i|f)i 
by  Mr.  Ricardo,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  .r|Sf)l. 
truth,  are  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  assumption  that  the  ^r^r 
ducts  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour  in  the  same  country,  always 
remain  of  the  same  value.     And  it  is  certainly  most  remarbalde. 

that. 
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tltat^  ill  the  bst  edition  of  liia  vork,  after  having  inti-oduced  modi 
iicvtioas  which  he  liiniself  calls  con»iderubie,  he  should  have  the 
folliiwiag  pOEsage,  which  we  believe  is  a  new  one  :^— 

i''Il  i»  neceisary  for  me  to  remark  thai  1  bare  not  ssid,  because  one 
OoauncRJiiy  has  so  mucb  labour  bestoived  upon  it  as  willccist  ^1,000, 
and  wother  «o  much  0:3  will  cost  ^2,000,  ihitt,  therefore,  one  would  be 
ofi^bfi,  value  of  £l,OQO  and  ihc  oiber  of  the  value  of  £2,000  ;  but  1 
^{^ye  jiavl  that,  ibeir  value  nill  be  lo  each  other  as  two  to  one,  and  that 

Slljese  propui'iiuns  they  will  be  exchanged.  It  U  of  no  importance  to 
e  truin  of  this  doctrine  whether  one  of  these  commodities  sells  for 
^I,itK>and  the  other  for  £l,1<yQ;  or  one  for  £1,500  and  the  other 
k&  £3,000  ;  into  that  queslion  I  do  not  at  present  inquire.  1  qffina 
otefy,  that  their  relaihe  values  will  be  governed  by  the  relative  quantities  of 
Mtaur-itilotced  on  t/uirprodt!clion.'~{c,  i.  p.  i6.) 

"  Alld  on  this  assumptioli,  so  contrary  to  our  evcry-daj  esperi- 
eMtoe;riie  whole  of  the  calculations  and  reasoninga  throughout 
Hie  fMiaiiiing  part  of  the  work  is  founded  ;  although,  iii  two  sec- 
rions  of  the  first  chapter  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  is 
dfjeafkBlly  allowed,  that  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of  laboiu' 
bestowed  on  colnmodities  regulates  their  relative  value,  is  loit- 
af^rvbiy  modified  both  by  the  employment  of  machineryj  and 
bythe  unequal  rapidity  of  the  returns  of  capital  to  its  employer. 

Similar  concessions  are  made  in  the  present  treatise.  It  is 
Jhll^  that,  when  wages  rise  and  profits  fall,  one  large  class'  of 
Cbtnmodities  will  fall  in  exchangeable  value,  another  will  rise,  and 
a  third  will  remain  the  same  (p.  SG5.) ;  and  it  is  rather  oddly  pro- 
posed to  lump  them  all  together,  and  to  assume  that,  not  withstand.- 
itig  these  changes,  the  products  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
always  remain  of  the  same  value.  If  we  want  to  know  the  gene- 
ral price  of  corn  during  a  certain  period,  or  even  the  general  iai^ 
ofltrofits,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  take  an  average;  but  if  Qur 
object  be  to  asc^ain  the  effects  of  the  seasons  on  the  priqe,  qf, 
com,  it  would  surely  be  passing  strange  to  resort  to  the  Bafjgt^. 
proceeding;  and  it  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  equally  »trq)igp, 
to  ptopose  the  taking  of  an  average,  when  the  specific  ob^eqt  ^, 
6yir  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  efTects  of  the  varymg  quantity  ani 
virymg  rate  of  profits  on  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  samt? 
quantity  of  human  labour.  Very  considerable  effects  of  this 
kiWd  are  most  distinctly  acknowledged  by  our  author,  varying 
accrmling  to  the  amount  of  profits  worked  up  iu  different  com- 
modities, compared  with  the  amount  worked  up  iu  tliat  commo^ 
cJHj  which  is  taken  as  their  measure.  They  prove  in  con  trover  ti- 
bly  that  the  cases  of  exception  to  the  rule  are,  both  in  theory  anij 
in  fact,  beyond  comparison  more  numerous  than  the  cases  in 
which  the  rale  holds  trae.     It  is  therefore  absolutely  iiicuuccivable 
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to  us,  on  what  groviid,  other  than  that  of  otterlj  confoiAidin^'tfl 
distinction  between  waees  and  profits,  the  author  could  armew 
the  conclusion  before  adverted  to  on  the  subiect  of  value,  niunelj/) 
that  labour  ^  »,  in  every  stage  of  society,  Jrom  the  rudest  49 'fi^ 
most  improved,  the  sit^ie  ana  only  principle  which  enters  intbifH 
composition*^  (p.  268.)  We  trust  that  we  have  showolbaft'tkil 
doctrine,  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  new  school  of  pftlMl 
cal  economy,  and  from  which  aH  their  pecuKar  tenets  flow;' 1#4 
most  on  warranted  deriation  from  Adam  Smifb,  and  rests  i(M'M 
solid  foundation.  But  this  truth  will  still  more  fully  appeiar^itt 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  two  other  most  important  pniidiiitf 
which  flow  from  it.  "  »ij'. 

The  second  principle  which  we  proposed  ta  consider  is,  thH 
demand  and  supply  have  no  influence  on  prices  and  ¥aliie»/ -Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  monopoly,  or  for  short  periods  of  time.  '^ "  *\ 

On  this  subject  the  author  is  very  decided  in  his  ofnuioitii 
Having  referred  to  the  admirable  chapters  of  Adam  Soaitfa,  iir 
which,  as  it  is  justly  observed,  the  general  equality  of  wageff  4lid 
profits  vras  first  fully  demonstrated ;'  he  goes  on  to  say^ —         .  i'> 

^  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  wages  and  profits  once  estsblk^^ 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  variations  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  comoK^ 
dities  can  ex^rt  no  lasting  influence  on  price.  It  is  the  cost  <^prodw£^ 
tiofij  denominated  by  Smith  and  the  Marquis  Gamier  necessary  ornsttn^ 
ralprice^  which  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate  regulator  of  tbeleih' 
changeable  value  or  price  of  every  commodity  which  is  not  sul^Wted 
to  a  monopoly,  and  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased  in  quantxty  j^v 
the  application  of  fresh  capital  and  labour  to  its  production.' — (p.  255«| 

He  then  enters  into  the  subject  at  considerable  length  ;  but  af 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  clearly  expresses  the  substance  of  t^ 
doctrine,  it  will  be  sufiident  for  our  purpose. 

Though  we  cannot  by  any  means  accede  to  the  Btateraent  ihf^ 
demaod  and  supply  exert  no  lasting  influence  on  price ;  yet  w' 
are  very  willing  to  allow  that  the  natural  prices  of  commodit^ 
are  determined  by  the  natural  costs  of  production,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by  Adam  Smith,  or  even  aftef 
we  have  excluded  the  effects  of  rents :  but  as  profits  will  still  r^j 
main  a  component  part  of  price,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before 
we  can  exclude  demand  and  supply  from  a  lasting  influence  on^x* 
chai^eable  value,  to  show  that  they  can  have  no  influence  on  t£^ 
natural  rate  of  profits.     Adam  Smith,  in  using  the  term  naturjii 
rate  of  wages  and  profits,  says,  that  he  means  by  it  '  the  onlinant 
or  average  rate  which  is  found  in  everj^  society  or  neigh bonriippd 
and  which  is  regulated  partly  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
society,  their  riches  or  poverty ;  their  advancing,  stationary,  ^or 
declining  conditions ;  and  partly  by  the  particular  nature  of  each ' 
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employ tnetit.'  This  reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
ihe  «ociety  strongly  savours  of  the  effects  of  demand  aud  sup- 
ply ;  aud,  by  ordinary  and  average  profits,  cannot  be  meant  an 
average  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  but  an  average  of  the  vary- 
ing profits  of  the  time,  as  long  as  they  are  sutficient  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  capita)  by  the  owners  of  stock.  An  average  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient or  more  than  sufficient  to  determine  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profits.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress oS  a  nation  towards  wealth,  considerable  fluctuations  take 
pli^ce  in  the  rate  of  profits  for  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  years  toge- 
ther out  of  one  or  two  hundred:  and  the  question  is,  to  what 
cause  or  causes  these  fluctuations  are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

Of  all  the  truths  which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  established,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  is,  that  profits  are  determined  by  tlie 
proportion  of  the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  direct  corollary  from  the  proposition,  that  the  value  of 
commodities  is  resolvable  into  wages  and  profits  ;  but  its  simpli- 
city and  apparent  obviousness  do  not  detract  from  its  utility. 
It  is,  however,  only  one  important  step  in  the  theory  of  profits, 
which  of  course  cannot  be  complete  till  we  have  ascertained  the 
'cause  which,  under  all  circumstances,  regulates  this  proportion 
of  the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour  immediate  and  accu- 
mulated. 

When  tlie  productiveness  of  labour  employed  on  the  land  is 
continually  diminishing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  com  wages  of 
labour  cannot  go  on  diminishing  in  the  same  degree  without 
starving  the  labourer  ;  and  that,  therefore,  of  the  produce  of  the 
same  quantify  of  labour,  a  greater  proportion  must  go  to  labonr 
and  less  to  profits.  But  we  know,  from  experience,  that  the 
operation  of  this  cause  may  be  suspended  by  improvements  in 
agriculture,  for  a  himdred  years  together ;  and  we  are  to  inquire 
what  it  is  which,  independently  of  this  cause,  determines  tlie  pro- 
portion in  which  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour  is  di- 
Tid'ed  between  labour  and  profits.  On  this  important  point  the 
present  treatise  is  silent;*  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  labour.  If  this 
opmion  Were  correct,  it  would  still  show  that  the  rate  of  profits 
must,  ao  far,  depend  upon  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  appears,  however,  from  espenence,  to  depend  rather  upon  the 
dtniand  and  supply  of  produce,  than  of  labour.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  specific  reason  which  occasions  a  larger  or  smaller 
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f>roportion  of  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour  to  go  to. 
abour,  is  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  6t 
such  labour  resulting  from  the  temporary  or  ordinary  state  of  the 
supply,  compared  with  the  demand.  If  we  refer  to  the  value  tJ^* 
the  whole  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labour^  this  proposittdti' 
is  true,  whatever  may  be  the  yariations  in  the  productivenees  dt 
labour;  but  if  we  are  considering  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  b(! 

Sroduce  as  determining  profits,  we  must  refer  to  the  state  of  Itlhe 
emand  and  supply,  while  the  productiveness  of  labour  remaiira 
the  same. 

Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  familiar  cases :  if  cottons  fall  in  va4' 
lue  from  an  abundant  supply,  not  occasioned  by  improved  machi^) 
nery,  will  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quMi^ 
tity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  be  necessary  to  repay 
that  labour?  and  will  not  a  smaller  proportion  be  left  for  pronts^ 
aldiongh,  instead  of  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  the  capitfiit- 
ist  will  neither  have  the  power  nor  the  will  to  employ  so  much  ari* 
before  i  On  the  other  hand,  if  cottons  rise  in  value  from  a  di^, 
minisfaed  supply,  not  occasioned  by  the  diiiunished  productiver*. 
ness  of  labour,  will  not  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  thfe 
same  quantity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  go  to  repay, 
that  labour  ?  and  will  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  bq, 
left  for  profits,  although,  instead  of  a  diminished  demand  fdr' 
labour,  the  capitalists  will  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to' 
employ  more  labour  ?  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases^ 
of  varying  profits,  it  is  specifically  the  varying  state  of  the  de-. 
mand  compared  with  the  supply  of  produce  while  the  prodiic-^ 
tireness  of  labour  remains  the  same,  which  determines  them-! 
And  does  it  not  follow  that  the  ordinary  state  of  profits,  or  tb^" 
ordinary  proportion  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  repay  the  aid-, 
yances  of  accumulated  and  immediate  labour  necessary  to  obtatif 
it,  is  determined  by  the  ordinary  state  of  the  demand  compareif 
with  the  supply  of  such  produce  ?  '•' ; 

Btit  to  make  this  important  point  more  clear,  let  us  consider, 
what  is  meant  by  the  amount  of  effectual  demand,  in  the  simplest? 
form  which  it  can  assume  so  as  to  be  correct.     Adam  Smith  say^j 
very  justly,  that  labour  was  the  original  purchase-money  of  ^\V 
commodities.     If  certain  commodities  were  the  objects  of  desii^s, 
but  not  attainable  without  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  the  persoii ! 
so  desiring  them  would  or  would  not  have  an  effectual  demand  for' 
them  according  as  he  was  able  and  willing  to  purchase  them  with 
the  necessary  sacrifice  of  labour;   and  the  quantity  of  labowr 
which  he  was  able  and  willing  to  give  for  them,  might,  with  p'rq-^ 
priety,  be  considered  as  the  amount  of  his  demand ;  while  the 
supply  would  depend  upon  the-^anrtity  of  such  commodities 
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Aviiioli  tlic  liibour  applied  lu  obtain  them  cuuld  procure.  In  this 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vahie  of  the  articles  would  be  as  the 
demand  directly  and  the  supply  inversely,  or  each  article  would 
be  worlli  the  quantity  of  labour  which  would  arise  from  dividing 
(he  amount  of  labour  employed  by  the  amount  of  the  articles 
obtained. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  returns  to  be  rapid,  and  immc- 
iliafe  labour  only  to  be  employed.  But  supposing  the  returns  of 
some  commodities  to  be  necessarily  very  much  slower  than 
those  of  others,  and  further  to  require  for  their  production  ex- 
pensive tools,  or  some  form  of  accumulated  labour ;  is  it  not 
quite  certain  that  these  commodities  would  be  more  scarce  and 
valuable  compared  with  the  quantity  of  human  labour  worked  up 
in  toem,  than  the  commodities  produced  and  brought  to  market 
rapidly?  There  would,  in  this  case,  be  two  causes  inHuencittg 
the  supply  of  the  commodities  obtained  by  the  same  quantity  of 
human  labour :  lirst,  the  productiveness  of  such  labour;  and, 
secondly,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  those  accumulations  calleil 
capital,  and  the  time  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  employ  them; 
and  the  supply  of  such  commodities  compared  with  a  given 
quantity  of  immediate  labour  would  cease  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  productiveness  of  that  labour,  and  would  only  be  propor> 
tioned  to  its  productiveness  after  subtracting  what  was  necessary 
lo  repay  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed. 

To  make  an  effectual  demand  for  commodities  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  must  transfer  to  the  owners  of  them  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  labour  equal  lo  the  accumulated  and  im- 
hiediate  labour  worked  up  in  them,  with  such  an  additional  qiraar 
tity  as  will  compensate  for  the  use  of  the  capital  employ'bd 
according  as  it  is  plentiful  or  scarce,  compared  with  immediate 
labour,  and  according  as  it  has  been  employed  for  a  sliort  or  a 
long  time. 

In  this  case,  the  quantity  ofimmediatelabournecessary  to  make 
an  effectual  demand  for  the  commodities  will  exceed,  in  various 
degrees,  the  quantity  of  accumulated  and  immediate  lah'ii^'' 
worked  up  in  them.  But  it  will  still  be  strictly  true  that  the 
value  of  the  commodities  will  be  as  the  demand,  directly,  and  the 
supply  inversely.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  palms,  yams  and  ba- 
nanas belonging  to  a  chief  of  Otnheite  were  in  great  request,  the 
demand  for  them  would  be  represented,  not  by  other  commoijitica 
similarly  circumstanced,  nor  by  the  very  small  quantity  of  labour 
wliich  they  had  cost  in  production,  but  by  the  great  quantity  of 
labour  and  service,  that  original  purchase-money  which  the  inha- 
hitaqts  y/ete  able  and  willing  to  give  him  in  order  to  ubt.iin  them; 
and  their  value  would  be  determined  by  the  demand  directly,  and 
X  3  the 
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the  supply  inversely  ;  or  the  quantityof  service  offered  divided  by 
the  quantity  of  produce  received.  This  last  is  a  case  of  moiio- 
poly ;  but  the  value  of  all  commodities  is  determnied  exactly  in  %e 
same  way,  whether  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  kind  of  monopoty, 
or  of  the  freest  competition ;  whether  they  are  produced  by  labour 
alone,  or  by  labour  and  profits  combined.  In  fact,  aTl  that  Is  iii' 
cessary  to  constitute  value  is,  that  a  commodity  should  be  wanted 
by  more  persons  than  can  obtain  it  for  nothing.  When  this  is 
the  case,  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  competitors.  1^1^ 
sacrifice  can  seldom  be  measured  with  any  approach  towards  pre- 
cision by  other  commodities,  the  ever  yv^^rymg  products  of  labour; 
but  it  may  be  measured  with  tolerable  exactness  by  labour  itsetf; 
that  is,  by  the  quantity  of  their  own  or  of  other  people's  labour  of 
a  given  description,  which  the  competitors  are  willing  to  6i|lrer ; 
and  the  value  of  the  commodities  to  those  whose  demands  ar^ 
effectual,  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  Sh- 
mand,  compared  with  the  supply  which  they  obtain.* 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  universal  proposition  applicj^- 
ble  in  all  cases,  temporary  and  permanent,  and  iix  whatever  way 
the  commodity  is  produced.  The  other  proposition,  naniijhry 
that  the  valiie  of  commodities  is  determined  by  the  costs  of  tjieir 
|iroduction,  is  limited  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  ne* 
cessarily  involves  the  supposition  that  profits  form  a  part  ofioiUi 
a  supposition,  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  controveri^i 
secondly,  it  refers  always  to  the  average  and  ordinarj  valuf^a'  of 
commodities,  and  not  to  the  variatipns  of  their  actual  apd  ma'ilet 
values;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  confined  to  commodities  whicli  are'^jifd* 
duced  by  free  competition,  and  excludes  all  those  wtiich  '4re  afr 
JGpcted  by  monopolies  either  strict  or  partial,  either  natunil  or^arnr 
ficial,  which  are  more  numerous  than  people  are  aware  of.  ,  .^Vidl 
the$e  limitations,  however,  the  proposition  isapquestibimbty  tiri&^ 
and  for  this  specific  reason,  that,  under  the  circumstaqc^'siip* 
posed,  the  necessary  condition  of  the  continued  sujpply  of'coiB- 
modities  is,  that  the  demand  or  the  amount  of  labour  offered' hr 
them,  should  be  such  as  to  replace  their  costs,  or.  the  qimitw 
of  labour  and  profits  required  to  bring  them  to  market.  .^Izk^ 
Talue  evidently  cannot  long  be  less  than  this,  and  wh^n  the  com- 
petition is  fre^  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  supply  that  it  should  b« 
greater.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  all  couunodi^es^ 
whether  reffiuated  by  the  costs  of  jproduction  or  not^  is  deter- 
mined by  ue  supply  con^>ared  with  the  demand,  and  thafy  as  g 

*  In  civiliaed  societies,  where  the  precious  metals  are  in  use,  a  given  demand  maj  be 
safely  represented  by  the  variable  qiiantity  of  nottey  which  will  comiDOiid  m^lpem 
^{lumiit^  ef  labour  of  the  sama  dascriptiim:  but  It  caouot  be  repMfcnfed  bgf  any  gheii 
qaautity  of  coamodkiif. 

given 
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given  demand  inaj  be  represeuted  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour, 
the  supply  uf  comtnodities  compared  willi  tliJS  demand  which  de- 
termines llieir  value,  must,  while  the  productiveness  of  labcrttr 
rf main^  unaltered,  determine,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
1^1)6, -whole  produce  which  goes  to  labour^  or,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  rate  of  profits. 

_  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that,  in  almost  evet^  dt'partnierrt  of 
^n^ustry,  the  labourer  who  is  employed  at  the  ■present  average 
jaleof  money  wages,  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  What  he  pro- 
duces than  he  did  during  the  war.  It  is  almost  as  genentlly 
allowed  that  this  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  abundance  of  the 
«upply  compared  with  the  demand  ■  and  the  natural  and  neces- 
,8aiy  consequence  is,  that  fall  of  protila  which  is  the  subject  of 
universal  remark. 

In  referring,  therefore,  to  the  costs  of  production,  including 
prqfit%  as  the  regulating  principle  of  price  and  value,  instead  of 
demand  and  supply,  we  really  refer  to  two  elemertts,'dtie' of  Which 
(8  essentially  determined  in  its  value  by  the  demand flnd  slipjrty. 
Independently  of  any  question  relating  to  Ilie  greater  of  less  pro- 
ffuctiveness  of  labour,  the  coals  of  production,  incfitding  profits, 
Iiave  diminished  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  OWirig  to  a 
JTall  in  the  value  of  profits  occasioned  by  the  stateof  the  demtRid'tttfd 
supply.  Thus,  the  hardware,  which  in  reference  to  the  aebUfift- 
fated  and  immediate  labour  worked  up  in  it,  was'  produced  both 

'  Huhhg  the  war  and  since,  by  the  same  advances,  which  ««  will 
call  a  hundred  days'  labour,  xvas,  in  the  former  period,  worth  ptV- 
haps  114  days,  and  is  probably  now  only  worth  108  ditj-s,  owing 
to  the  great  supply  of  hardware  compared  with  the  demimd. 
If  the  average  term  of  the  advances  on  which  profits  wonltlbc 
reckoned  were  a  year  in  both  Cases,  then,  in  the  former  tiifte, 
profits  would  be  14  per  ccilt.,  and  in  the  latter,  8  per^'if^tlt. 
The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  tebtkir 
Would  have  fallen  in  that  degree  ;  and  it  Is  certnin  that,  'iPufte 
producers  were  able  and  willing  to  continue  the  same  prOptlr- 
libnate  supply,  at  the  same  rale,  owing  to  the  abundance  <tffta- 

[  piifi,  this  state  of  things  might  continue  for  twenty  ()r  llrirtj  yetfrs 
together.  '    '  ' 

■  It  is  clear  then,  that  in  denying  the  influence  of  demand'and 
supply  on  prices,  escept  for  short  periodsj  the  friends  of  the  n«w 
school  have  totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  the 
inode  and  extent  of  its  operation.  This,  indeed,  is  strikingly -6b- 
''  vious  from  the  following  passage  in  the  present  treatise.  Speak- 
ing of  cottons,  the  author  says, '  no  one  can  deny  that  the  demand 
f^E  UlGM  bv  bee^  prodigiously  augmented  within  the  last  fifty 
.«»i;ikw.uiiMt..  tttt'.^  X  4  or 
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or  sixty  years  ;.  and  yet  tlieir  price,  instead  of  increa3ing,  03  M 
ought  to  have  done,  had  the  popular  theory  of  demand  and  sufr 
ply  been  well  founded,  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  diiniiiiflfr^ 
^f^"'  (P*  2^0  Now,  we  should  like  to  know,  what  '  populiv 
theory'  of  demand  and  supply  ever  supposed  that  an  inciNeaaed 
consumption,  specifically  and  exclusively  caused  by  an  inereai^ 
supply,  and  increased  cheapness,  ought  to  occasion  increii^^ 
prices.  That  such  increased  consumption  may  prevent  pri^. 
from  falling  so  \o^  as  they  otherwise  would  do,  is  natural  epougb^ 
but  that  it  should  raise  prices  is  the  grossest  contradiction  ,ia- 
terms ;  and  the  statement  only  proves  how  totally  the  author 
lias  misapprehended  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  demand  atMl 
supply  which  aiSTects  prices  and  value.  The  specific  reaaoB  Mhjri 
cottons  have  fallen  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  is,  that  tStMf. 
have  been  supplied  in  much  greater  abundance  compared  witfa^ 
a  given  demand,  or  a  given  quantity  of  labour.  Tlie  main  causl^ 
of  this  no  doubt  is,  the  greater  productiveness  of  labour  in  thi^ 
species  of  industry,  or  the  power  of  producing  the  same  quantil^ 
of  cottons  at  a  less  cost  of  production  in  labour;  but  to  shQW 
how  exclusively  the  effect  is  owing  to  the  principle  of  dems|in4 
and  supply,  it  would  be  universally  acknowledged  that,  if  a  gr^aJber 
quantity  of  cottons  had  not  been  produced  compared  with  lbe 
demand,  or  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  no  change  whatever  woaU 
have, taken  place  in  the  value  of  cottons,  however  great  might 
be  the  improvements  in  machinery: — but  this,  of  course, -could 
only  have  happened  under  a  monopoly. 

if,  then,  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  aupply.  b^ 
properly  understood,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  rejection  of  &i9, 
principle  in  the  determination  of  value,  except  in  cases  of  mofHtr, 
poly  or  for  short  periods,  is  totally  unwarranted;  and  that, ^ in' 
reality,  the  only  difference  between  market  prices  and  HflCtoivI 
pdces  is,  that  the  former  are  determined  by  the  actual  aud  tcttf^ 
porary  state,  and  the  latter  by  the  more  permanent  and  ofdinarf 
slate,  of  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  third  important  principle  which  we  propose  to  constdei',- 
£^  peculiarly  distinguishing  the  new  school  of  political  economy",' 
is,  that  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the  land  is  the  regulator  of 
profits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  cause  stated  by  Adam  SnfiW, 
namely,  the  relative  abundance  and  competition  of  capital.  '-. 

.  :This  principle^  which  is  adverted  to  in  various  parts  of  the' 
treiatbe,  is  broadly  laid  down  in  the  last  section  of  the  third  diyi- 
j^ion,in  the  following  passage : — p.£96.. 

I  '  Dr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  vieiried  Inversely  as 

the  amount  of  capital,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  w^  always  greateslt 

where  capital  was  least  abundant,  ami  lowest  where  capital  was  the  roost 

-  abundant. 
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abundant.  He  Eupposed  (hat,  Recording  as  capital  increased,  ilie  priii- 
ciple  of  competition  would  slimulnle  capilatists  to  tiideflvour  lo  en- 
croBch  on  the  employment  of  each  other,  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this 
objWG).  they  would  be  tempted  to  offer  their  goodi  nta  lower  price,  and 
lpgi.ve  higher  wages  to  their  workmen.  This  theory  was  long  univer- 
sally assented  to.  It  hns  been  espoused  by  1VII\1.  Say,  Siamondi  and 
§torch,  by  the  Marquis  de  Gainier,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
by  Mr.  Malthus.  But,  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  these 
authorities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principle  of  competition  could 
ntiver  be  productive  of  a  general  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit.  Competi- 
tion will  prevent  any  one  individual  from  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of 
pvfit  than  his  neighbours;  but  no  one  will  say  that  compelilion  dimi- 
nishes the  productiveness  of  industry,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  rate  of 
profit  must-always  depend.  The  fall  of  profits,  which  invariably  takes 
place  a*  society  advances,  and  population  becomes  denser,  is  not  owing 
lo  competition,  but  to  a  very  dilTerent  cause—"  to  a  dimiiivtioa  tif  the 
power  (o  cmploif  coital  taith  advantage,  resulting  either  from  a  decrease  in 
tiejertilifj/  in  the  soil  m^ici  must  be  taken  into  cuUixation  in  the  progrvss 
ofsoiieii/,  or  front  an  increase  of  taxation." 

'  Mr.  Malthus  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  population  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  not  only  lo  equal,  but  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  if  the  supply  of  labourers  be  always  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  every  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  labour,  it  is  plain  the 
mere  Bccumulation  of  capital  could  never  sink  profits  by  raising 
wages,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  labourer's  share  of  Ike  at7inaodilies  pro- 
duced by.Imn,  It  is  true  that  a  sudden  increase  of  capital  would,  by 
cfifiung  ou  musuallt/  great  demand  for  labourers,  raise  wages  and  tower 
profits ;  but  such  a  rise  of  wages  could  not  be  permanent ;  for  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  which  it  would  give  to  the  principle  of  population, 
would,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  shewn,  by  proportioning  the  supply  of  la- 
bour to  the  increased  demand,  infallibly  reduce  wages  to  their  former 
leVel.* 

Oq  these  observations  it  is  first  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
opiuion  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  profits,  is  not  properly 
understood.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  context  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  that  he  never  meant  to  state  generally,  that  the  rate  of 
profit  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  capital,  without  ttnj  re- 
ference to  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  finding  employment  for  it, 
which  would  be  saying  that  England  must  have  lower  profits 
than  Holland,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  England,  or  that  the  rate  of  profits  in  any  country 
whose  capital  was  increasing,  must  go  on  falling  regulaily,  and 
be  always  lower  at  every  a iibsef|uent  period,  whellier  new  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  more  productive  means  of  employing  capital, 
were  opened  to  her  or  not.  What  Adam  Smith  says  is  this, 
(B.  ii.  c.  iv.)  '  As  capitals  increase  hi  any  country,  the  profits 
which  can  be  itiudc  by  employing  them,  neci:Gsarily  diminish.    It 

becomes 
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becomes  gradudlj  SKMre  and  more  difficuU  to  find.  wkkki.A^ 
country  a  prafitabte  method  of  efnplo3ring  any  aew  capital.  Tliff^ 
arises  in  consequence  a  competition  between  diffenent  ^enfM^f^Jfb 
the  owner  of  one  endearouring  to  get  possession  of  thut  «Qipk!BE;l 
ment  which  is  occupied  by  another/  This  very  distiiic%  iiDi^lMli 
not  merely  abiolute  amount  of  capital,  bot  relative  difljcrttyntf 
finding  profitable  employment  for  it.  Abundance  and  f:0W9fii^ 
^on,  inideed,  always  have  a  relative  signification;  Bja^jl^^fbip 
abundance  wad  competition  of  capital^  Adajn  SmUb  ofllpflt^h 
means  an  increase  in  the  share  of  the  *  annual  i^retdno^jwhic^fM 
aoon  as  it  comes  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  bands  o^itW  ffi^ 
ductive  labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing «  capitaL'  vBi|l^tt#i9 
4]ttite  certain,  that  whenever  this  share  increases  profits  nHfstJnjil 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  competition  cannot  din^iffll 
the  productiveness  of  industry,  we  most  readily  allow  it ;  liyjt.iliS([ 
utterly  deny,  that  it  is  on  this  that  the  rate  of  profit  nuiiyt^^li^A 
depend.  There  is  a  very  frequent,  but  certainly  no  nece8Siinif.^Q§^ 
nection  betwe^i  the  productiveness  of  industry  and  the  n^  <h  jM;9f 
fits.  The  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  the  />ropor/»oH^it)^  :Wl|^ 
ppodnce  which  goes  to  replace  the  advances ;  but  thiA  pri^Mr 
tfon  may  obviously  be  the  same  when  the  productiveneasiofftJiVk* 
dustry  is  very  different.  And  that  practically,  it  very  seU^ 
increases  or  decreases  according  to  the  degree  of  prodoctiyci^yi 
is  manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  various  countries  of  tbe.ivaMi 
mercial  world  so  different  in  natural  fertility,  the  rate  of  pr^^ 
allowing  for  difference  of  security,  is  much  more  n^rly  tl^  jSfN9)f 
than  the  rate  of  com  wages.  Nothing  indeed  can  bp  m|oreij^ 
teely  unwarranted  by  facts,  than  the  aasumptipa  <^twy^1^9B  %t 
a  constant  rate  of  com  wages.  In  our  own  country  gr0at.Y^|i;mf 
tions  have  taken  place  for  twenty,  thir-ty,  an4.  eyep  ;4i|Ktj , jfpprs 
together ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  com  wages. of  la|;>p^rnRg| 
long  been  considerably  more  than  double  those  of  JEng^aRO^q^  .Jif^ 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  thai  the  rate  <^  pjp&pTfgi^l^ 
always  depend  upon  tlie  productiveiiess  <^  i|iduatry^  ;yire^4f9f(^ 
iMsmne,  that  the  com  wages  of  labour  are  ^lyyjii^^  dijQ  ^sai^igf .  la^-^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  of  production  on,  j^^.^q^cj 
bave  to  observe,  that  we  are  by  noTcneans  disposed  tp^;Ovejr| 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  nece^sity  of  resorting  tp  pi 
tand  in  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  population^ .  l^e  j 

^  founded  on  the  gradations  of  soil  not  only  shows  cWrl, 

rent,  though  generally  considered  as  the  consequence  ^.mmc^ 
poly,  appears  in  an  early  period  of  society,  while  land  i^i  stiQ,;ip 
^reat  plenty ;  but  it  explauns  specificaHy  the  reason  why  the  ccwv 
tinued  increase  of  capital,  in.  n  limited  territory,  must  unavoidaMj^ 
temiinate  in  a  fall  of  profits.     In  both  these  views  it  is  or  the 

highest 
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liighest  importance,  aiid  most  deciiietUy  confirmed  by  experience. 
But  if  it  be  considered  as  regulating  profits,  that  is,  il'  we  assume, 
that  ■while  the  productiveness  of  the  last  capital  employed  on  the 
land  remains  the  same,  profits  will  continue  tiie  same,  and  that 
when  it  increases  or  diminishes,  profits  will  necessarily  increase  or 
dimkish,  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  almost  univeisally  contra- 
dicted by  facts. 

Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  attribute  the  iaW  of  profits  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  to  the  diffi- 
cuhy  of  production  on  the  land  ?  Cora,  it  is  well  known,  has 
been  tmustially  cheap  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  ;  the 
Capitals  of  many  farmers  have  greatly  suffered,  and  it  is  the  uni- 
versal impression,  that  they  have  been  unable,  on  account  of  their 
losses,  to  keep  their  lands  in  the  same  high  state  of  cultivation  as 
before.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  a  falling  money 
price  of  labour,  tlie  doctrines  of  the  new  school  teach  us  that  pro- 
fits ought  to  rise.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  exactly  the  reverse. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  say,  that  the  effect  is  peculiar,  or 
merely  temporary.  A  similar  fall  of  profits  has  taken  place  in 
almost  every  state  at  all  similarly  circumstanced,  with  which  we  are 
act^uainted ;  and  at  a  former  period,  in  our  own  country,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  together,  from  tlie  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  year 
1757,  the  interest  of  money  was  at  ii,  Sj,  and  even,  during  an 
intermediate  war,  only  at  about  4  per  cent.,  and  profits  must  have 
been  low  nearly  in  proportion,  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  we 
attiibute  the  low  profits  to  the  dilEcully  of  production  on  the 
land.  Com  was  plentiful  and  cliea|i ;  and  nothing  indicated  that 
the  labour  employed  on  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation  tiad 
become  less  productive. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits?  It  was  obviously 
and  11D  question  ably  a  fall  in  the  value  of  produce  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance and  competition  of  capital,  which  would  necessarily  occasion 
a  different  division  of  what  was  produced,  and  award  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  to  the  labourer,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  to  tke 
capitalist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  while  the  productiveness  of 
labour  on  the  land  remained  nearly  the  same,  the  labourer  was 
paid  greater  com  wages  than  usual.  It  was  during  the  thirtj 
years  of  low  profits  just  referred  to,  that  he  earned  on  an  average 
about  a  full  peck  of  wheat  a  day,  which  was  more  than  he  bad 
earned,  during  any  ten  years  together,  for  nearly  a  century  asd 
a  half  before,  or  could  earn  for  above  half  a  century  afterwards. 
The  same  circumstance  has  attended  the  fall  of  profits  since  the 
war.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  money  price  of  wheat  ]>as  faUen 
more  than  the  money  price  of  labour ;   and  consequently,  the 

labourer 
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labourer  wlio  has  been  employed,  has  earned  a  greater  quantity  ^gf 
wheat  than  usual.  .  .  ia 

When  the  difficulty  of  production  on  the  land  really  incre^i^^ 
the  com  wages  of  labour  almost  uniformly  tall,  and  the  numn 
price  of  com  almost  uniformly  rises.  In  these  cases  exactlv  ftp 
'Oppo«te  effects  were  experienced,  com  wages  rose,  ana^t^ 
money  price  of  com  fell  considerably;  while,  ■with  these  ^p 
flyniptoms  so  strongly  negativing  all  idea  of  the  diminishea^-pro- 
dnctiveness  of  the  last  capitals  employed  on  the  land,  tW«  wjjf 
not  a  single  symptom  whicn  could  be  brought  forwards  teo^^ 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  establish  such  diminished  produc^^ 
■ness?'  '  I 

Here  then  we  have  two  glaring  instances  in  our  own  countrjf  of 
a  fall  of  profits,  one  of  thirty  years  continuance,  and  the  other  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  which  cannot,  with  the  slightest  semblance  of 

{irobability,  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  proiiiiction  oh  lH^e 
EUid.  Both  instances,  however,  accord  most  perfectly  with  l^^ 
more  generill  proposition  of  Mr.  Tticardo  res[)ectiiig  profits, 
namely,  that  they  are  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
produce  which  goes  to  labour.  It  is  matter  of  incontrovertible 
Ihct,  that  in  both  these  cases  the  labourer  absorbed  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  what  he  produced :  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  remark  that,  in  neither  case,  could  the  increased  corn  wages  tg 
attributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour.  In  the  former  ue'- 
riod,  when  the  average  corn  wages  of  common  day  labour  were  \t 
peck  a  day,  if  there  had  been  the  same  demand  for  labour,'and  ^t 
nad  been  equally  easy  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  labourer't^ 
find  full  employment,  as  it  was  from  1/93  to  1815,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  we  should  not  have  had  a  nearly  equal 
merease  df  population;  while  it  is  well  kno^n  that  the  popufatipiii 
from  1727  to  1756  increased  vety  slowly,  and  from  1~9S  to  1815 
■♦A7  rapidly-  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  return  of 
peace,  the  difliculty  of  finding  employment,  paHiCularly  on  ihe  land, 
MS  been  too  notorious  to  require  proof;  and  if,  o^ing  to  the  exb^ 
ordinary  stimu'lnSj  given  to  the  population  by  the  prcvionn  demand 
for  it,  it  still  continues  to  increase  with  rapidity,  yet  there  is  reason 
'to  think  that  the  present  demand  would  not  nearlv  have  kept  pace 
with  the  rate  of  increase,  and  that  great  distress  would  have  beeii 
tb*  consequence,  if  the  happy  opening  of  new  and  large  channelsof 
foreign  commerce,  combined  with  the  improved  views  of  our  go- 
v^mnent  in  commercial  l^slation,  had  not  prepared  the  way  fi* 
a  i%ne«-ed  demand  for  labour.  As  it  is,  it  is  universally  atlow^ 
■that  the  money  price  of  com  and  commodities  has  fallen  dunng 
the  last  nine  years  more  than  the  money  price  of  labour;  aiid 
■"  ■"  '  wbici) 
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while  Itie  iiierchaiit  sees  that  on  this  account  the  workmen  wliich 
he  employs  are  paid  a  larger  proportion  of  ihe  coniuioditic!* 
wiiich  they  product,  we  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  unao- 
pMsticated  person  in  business  who  would  not  at  the  same  time 
aiikiipwledge,  that  this  was  not  owing  to  the  scaicity  and  iu- 
ctpased  demand  for  labour,  but  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
M  the  commodities  produced,  occasioned  by  ihe  abundance  and 
'i;^mpe^tion  of  capital  in  every  department  of  industry. 

We  ifiilly  agree  with  the  author  of  the  present  treatise,  that 
wKeh  it  is  said  that  profits  depend  on  wages,  they  must  not  be  m*- 
rferstood  to  '  depend  on  wages  estimated  in  money,  in  corn,  or  in' 
any  other  commodity,  but  on  propoitional  wages,  that  is,  on  the 
share  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  labourer,  or  of  their 
valutj,  wKich  is  given  to  him,'  But  innumerable  facts  concur  to 
show.  Jhat  this  increased  proportion  awarded  to  the  labourer  con- 
imuany  tates  place  without  being  accompanied  with  any  circum- 
s(a]i9es  which  indicate  either  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  oe 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 
'  ^^e  a^e  in  the  habit,  and  wc  believe  justly,  of  considering  the 
prjecroiis  metals  as  a  commodity  less  liable  to  sudden  changes  of 
vaTue  than  any  of  the  other  products  of  human  industry,  and  it  is 
welt  known  that  the  money  price  of  the  same  kind  of  labour  often 
remains  the  same  for  many  years  together.  But  during  snch  pe- 
riods there  are  frequently  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
pin3diiced  by  a  given  quantity  of  labuur,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
demand  and  supply,  without  any  alteration  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  by  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  and  capital. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  these  variations?  litltepiiccs 
of  jc^licoes  fall,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  while  tlie  workman  conljr 
ni^s  fo  earn  the  same  money  wages,  he  will  obtain  a  larger  pror 
portion  of  the  calicoes  produced  by  him.  We,  have  already  show" 
That  til i^  does  not  imply  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  it. i^ 
eofiallj  certain  that  it  does  not  imply  an  increased  ra^HC  of  labour. 
Measured  in  money,  tJie  value  of  which  for  short  pciiods  is  con- 
sidered as  being  steady,  labour  remains  of  exactly  the  same  value 
as'liefore,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  calicoes  earned  by  tlie 
workman  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  fall  in  their  money  price. 

iOn  the  other  hand,  if,  under  the  same  circumstances,  calicoes 
rise  in  money  price,  the  workman  must  necessarily  earn  a  smaller 
proportion  of  what  he  produces;  but  this,  so  far  from  implying  a 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  labour,  implies,  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalist,  both  the  ppiycr  and  will  to  employ  more  tlian  before. 
Nor  does  it  imply  a,  dimiuished  value  of  labojir.  Measured  In  ttie 
steady  article  of  metallic  money,  labour  has  continued  exactly  of 

the 
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the  same  value;  and  though  the  woiiunan  earns  a  smaller  quan? 
titj  of  calicoes,  yet  this  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  rise  in  ihe 
price  of  calicoes,  while  the  price  of  his  labour  has  remained  im 
same.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  occurring  all  around  us  ev^ 
day  of  our  lives;  and  we  believe  that  there  is  no  political  econonnjif 
who  would  venture  to  say,  that,  in  these  individual  cases,  the  |ttrif 
ations  of  profits,  arising  from  wages  absorbing  a  greater  or  asMltor 
proportion  of  the  produce,  were  occasioned  by  the  rise  or  MI'lD 
the  value  of  the  labour,  instead  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
produce.  '  :J 

But,  in  reality,  the  principle  is  as  applicable  generally  aS'StilT 
individually,  and  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  periods  of  conftidnp^ 
able  length,  as  well  as  for  those  short  periods,  during  .whio^«we 
are  in  tlw  habit  of  considering  metallic  money  as  practiiiaUjt  of 
the  same  value.  If  the  competition  of  capital  in  any  partibuW 
department  of  industry  may  so  lower  the  value  of  the  produce  ^dl 
tx>  occasion  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  to  be  paid  toii^ 
labourer,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  competition  ofiihi^ 
creasing  capital  in  all  departments  should  not  so  lower  die  vdde 
of  the  mass  of  commodities,  compared  with  labour,  as  ta.  itwaril 
generally  a  larger  proportion  of  what  is  divided  between  titt  |l( 
bciurers  and  the  capitalists  to  the  labourers,  and  thus  QCGaakMi</a 
general  fall  on  proiits.  -:    J 

The  only  argument  against  this  natural  and  obvious  condusioif 
is  taken  from  the  principle  of  population  stated  by  Mr.  Mdldiua) 
and  referred  to  in  the  passage  before  quoted.  His  doctrine  ii^.coti3^ 
sidered  as  proving,  that '  the  supply  of  labourers  will  alwajs^M 
increased  m  proportion  to  every  increase  in  the  dtmsmd-  f6t 
their  labour;'  and  in  this  statement  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  author.  But  the  great  question,  and  a  most  important  one  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  is,  whether  an  accumulation  of  eal 
pital  coming  upon  a  slack  demand  for  produce,  which  witt  okr^ 
cainly  award  a  larger  share  of  this  produce  to  the  labourer,  will 
always  be  accompanied  by  diat  increase  in  the  demaiid  for  lahonl 
which  is  so  necessary  to  occasion  a  rapid  increase  of  population.? 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  effect  of  increase  of  quantity  on  peiee 
and  value  is  frequently  to  lower  the  exchangeable  Value  of  coiti^ 
modities  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  proportion  to  the  iiii 
crease.  But  when  this  is  the  case  the  mass  of  such  commodities, 
after  their  increase^  must  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  any  obv 
ject  which  had  not  altered  its  value,  than  before.  Now,  siipp<)^ng 
this  increase  to  have  taken  place,  under  the  circumstances  stated^' 
in  the  funds  specifically  destined  for  the  maintenance  <tt  labour", 
the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that,  instead  of  an  utmsufiUy 
great  demand  for  labourers,  there  would  be  a  diminished  demanity 

and 
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and  ihe  mass  of  these  fun(is  would  not  be  adequate  to  set  ao 
many  people  lo  work  as  before.  Either  a  part  of  the  labourers 
mist  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  work,  or  the  whole  must  be  only 
purtiaHy  employed— a  state  of  things  exactly  calculated  to  gene- 
rait«  those  indolent  habits,  which,  ivhile  they  occasion  a  larger 
proportion  of  tlie  produce  to  go  to  labour,  owmg  to  the  greater 
number  employed,  tend  to  reduce  to  but  a  scanty  allowance  the 
anasal  remuneration  of  each  lubourer.  Under  iheae  circumstances 
ilis  evident,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  produce  awarded 
at  first  to  the  labourers  actually  employed,  the  progress  of  popn- 
laiionis  likely  to  be  but  slow.  The  theory  on  the  subject  is  very 
simple  and  clear,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  considered  whetiMM:  it 
is  confirmed  by  esperience. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever  the  money  price 
of  <lhe  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  so  falls  as  to  lower 
the  value  of  the  whole  mass,  while  the  money  price  of  labour  re^ 
mains  nearly  the  same,  the  labourer  must  earn  a  larger  proportion 
of  tlie  prodRce,  and  profits  must  fall;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
tbis  event  is  practically  frequent.  It  is  continually  happening 
for  ahoit  periods,  owing  lo  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  the  seasons;  aud  for  longer  periods,  otving  to 
more  permanent  causes.  It  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  thetif- 
teenlh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  in  this  country, 
fep'Sisty  years  together;  it  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
centuryfor  above  thirty  years  together,  and  has  been  taking  place 
for  the  last  nine  years,  since  1814;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  iucrease  of  population  during  the  latter  period,  occasioned  by 
ibe  impetus  previously  received,  and  the  fortmiate  opening  of  new 
channels  of  trade,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  two  former  periods  of 
very  considerable  duration,  the  high  com  wages  earned  by  the  la- 
bourer were  not  accompanied  by  anything  like  so  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  population  as  at  periods  wliMi  the  com  wages  were 
lower,  and  the  demand  for  labour  greater.  But,  if  it  appear  both 
from  theory  and  experience,  that  an  increased  rate  of  corn  wages 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  an  increased  demand  for  labour, 
and  on  tlvat  account  does  not  necessarily  occasion  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  population,  it  is  perfectly  clear  tliat  a  distribution  of 
the  produce  which  awards  a  larger  share  to  the  labourer,  may  oc- 
casion a  fall  of  profits  for  a  very  considerable  time  together,  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  production  on  tlie  land. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  specifically  the 
competition  of  capital,  or  the  increase  of  capita!  compared  with 
Ihe  Value  of  the  produce  to  be  derived  from  it,  wltich  can  alone 
oocasion  such  a  i^stributian.  The  relative  difficulty  of  produc- 
tion on  the  land  accounts  for  itinx;  of  those  considerable  variations 
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u  the  rale  oi'  piofiis  w.hith  are  practktiU;  fouiid  to  ocijur.^ 
tlio8c  long  ptrioda  wlieii  the  impiuvenieiils  h)  agrl( 
die  suvhig  (if  tabpur,  Uavc  ci>iiiipen«at«d  the  disadvantage .^fpU 
aortiug  to  imturHll;  ftwtier  soils,  and  when,  in  coiisequeucr^, ' 
productiveness  of  labour  -oa  tlie  laod  baa  remained  nea  ' 
same  ;  while  the  principle  of  ihe  competition  of  capital  n 
gives  ihe  true  explauation  of  all  these  variations,  but  equallji« 
phes  to  those  variations  which  arise  from  the  diminished  prtJ 
ttveiiess  of  labour  on  the  land.  In  both  cases  the  innncdiijf 
cause  of  the  fall  of  profits  is  the  increase  or  abundance  of  c 
greater  than  the  demand  for  the  produce;  in  both  cases  the  e 
depends  sole///  ou  the  altered  distribution  of  what  ii 
And  the  only  difference  is,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  tluf.ft 
disuibuliou  is  absotuttsly  necessary  and  unavoidable,  iu  th&ai 
state  of  ibe  laud,  and  of  the  skill  with  wliich  it  i>  cultiva 
while  iu  the  former,  tt  depends  upon  the  tastes  and  liabils  O 
effectual  demandera,  and  is  susceptibly  of  change,  withotitd 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  land,  by  a  better  proportion  of  tl 
supply  to  the  demand.  .         .      '. 

In  denying,  therefore,  the  effects  of  the  relative  competitionj 
capital  ou  proJils,  and  referring  esclusivelj  to   the  relative  ijii 
ductiveness  of  labour,  the  friends  of  the  new  school  have  T^ecM 
a  priuciple  which  will  account  for  almost  every  variation  of  p 
which  can  possibly  occur,   and  bave  endeavoured  to  huIm> 
auodier,  which  will  only  accuuut  for  one  class  of  cases,  and  tj 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  not  occur  in  the  course  oE  o 
two  centuries. 

It  appears,  then,  that  tlieir  theoiy  of  piqtilA  does  iigLt.aocilinl 
£or  thiitgs,  as  they  have  been,  and  as  tiiey  aie,  in  quy  tl<^^ 
weU  as  tite  theory  of  Adam  Smith  which  they  have  rejected.. 

We  have  already  anticipated  most  of  the  remarks  iwliicb.i.. 
wished  to  make  on  the  fourth  division  of  the  preseut  We^a,m 
what  we  said  of  productive  and  unproductive,  labour,  and  ytnt 
ditctive  and  unproductive  coosumption  as  neeessaxily  coiiiiecto 
with  tlie  definition  of  wealth  given  in  the  first  division.  ,  -Jlut.Ml 
cannot  quit  this  last  division,  without  referring  to  a.  paaaage  ii 
which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  impntoticaJM' 
and  mapplicability  of  some  of  the  opinions  maintained  t^ 
new  school.     The  author  fully  adopts  the  doctrine  of  ^.i 
laid  down  in  his  chapter  Des  Debnuches,  that,  is,  tkut  ^ea.„ 
demand  depends    upon   production:  and  to  show  that  a  gQHcm 
glut  is  impossible,  he  has  the  following  argument. 

'In  exerting  liis  produciive  powers  every  man's  object  is  e?(M 
directly  to  consume  the  jitoduee  of  his  labour  himself,  or  to  exchttii| 
it  for  such  commodiiiesas^  lie  wishes  ti-obiaiii  from  otiitrs.     IfhedM 
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the  first — if  he  direcily  consumes  ihe  produce  of  his  induatry,  ihere  in 
au  end  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  evident  [hat  the  mullipli cation  of  such 
produce  to  iii^Dity  could  never  occasiun  a  glut ;  if  he  does  the  second — 
ifhe  brings  the  produce  of  his  industry  to  mnrkec,  and  offers  it  in  ex- 
cbange  for  other  commodiiiea,  ihen  and  then  only  there  may  lie  k 
^ut;  but  why?  Not  certainly  because  there  has  been  any  excess  of 
production,  but  because  the  pruducera  have  not  properly  adapted  their 
meant  lo  their  ends.  They  wanted, for  example,  silks,  and  they  offered 
cottons  in  e\cbange  for  them ;  the  proprietors  of  silks  were  however 
already  sufficiently  supplied  With  cottons,  and  they  wanted  broad 
clotks;'  The  cause  of  the  glut  is  therefore  obvious.  It  consists  not  in 
over-production,  but  in  the  production  of  cottons  which  were  not 
wnnted,  iiBtead  of  broad  cloths,  which  were  wanted.  Let  this  error 
betvcfilied,  and  the  glut  will  disappear. 

'  Even  supposing  the  proprietors  of  silks  to  be  not  only  supplied  with 
cMlona,  but  with  cloth  and  every  other  commodity  that  the  demanders 
CRD  produce,  it  would  not  invalidnte  the  principle  for  which  we  are 
contending,  if  those  who  want  Bilks  cannot  obtain  thera  from  ihose 
who  have  them  by  means  of  an  exchange,  they  have  an  obvious  re- 
iource  at  hand — let  them  cease  to  produce  the  cot  n  modi  ties  which  they 
do  not  want,  and  direcily  produce  the  lilks  mhick  they  do  want,  or  aubsii- 
tnlea  for  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  pro- 
duction can  never  be  the  means  of  overloading  the  market.  Too 
much  of  one  commodity  may  occasionally  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  ({oite 
in^possible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a  supply  of  every  speciw  of 
commodities.  For  every  excess  there  tuust  be  a  corresponding  defi- 
ciency, i  The  fault  is  not  in  producing  too  much,  but  in  producing 
commodities  which  do  not  suit  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish 
to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume.' 

It  ia  here  litated,  that  for  every  escess  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding deficiency.  If  this  meana  any  thing,  it  must  meau,  that 
if,  in  some  ttcpartments  of  industry,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Ihe  pto- 
dace  from  excess  of  quantity  destroys  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  this  must  iiecessurily  t>e  accompanied  by  audi  a  rise  in 
^e  value  of  produce  lit  other  departments  of  industry,  as  to  yield 
to  the  capitalists  engaged  in  them  an  unusually  iiigh  rate  of  pro- 
fits.  Now  we  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  p»son 
who,  without  being  biassed  by  some  previous  prejudice,  had 
tartKd  the  smallest  attention  to  the  subject,  whether,  at  the  time 
when  a  general  glut  uas  talked  of,  there  was  the  least  ground 
for  the  assertion,  thut,  although  the  state  of  the  trade  in  cottons 
was  ruinous,  the  capitalist  engaged  in  making  broad  clolha 
or  silks,  oi  some  other  article  which  would  absorb  a  large 
capital,  WHS  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  state,  aud  in- 
viting additional  stock  by  high  prices  and  high  profits.  This 
asgction  of  corresponding  deticieucy,  as  applied  to  what  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  appears  to  us  as  strange  as 
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if  it  were  gravely  asserted  that  every  man  in  the  atreelBof  Xoivloiv 
who  WHS  observed  tc)  have  his  head  covered,  would  be  few4- 
upon  examination  to  have  his  feet  bare.  All  people  haive  qgf 
been  in  London,,  and  cpuld  not  therefo^-e  personally  contraj^fp^ 
such'  an  a^^ination  ;  but  o^  atcount  of  its  extreme  improb^bi}^^ 
none  wQuld  believe  it,  and  in  justification  of  this  disbeli^^^f^i^ 
^ouid.naturally  sa^  that,  if  it  were  true,  they  must  have  hear)d  i^^^^ 
Qf  it.  J^Jow  we  wil)  venture  to  say,  no  one  ever  heard,  as .%  ipg^^fff^ 
of.  fact  .from  competent  authority,  tliat,  for  some  years  iog^t^m: 
since  the  peace,  there  was. a  marked. deficiency  of  produce  UMW 
one  considerable  department  of  industry,  j  , 


,!..» 


If,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  principles  of  political  '800* 
nomy,  which  inculcate  an  equality  of  profits ;  in  sjHte  of  tl^^W 
telligence  and  skill  of  our  n^erchauts  and  roa^ufacturera,  wUo 
^re  not  apt  to  be  obstinately  inattentive  to  their  interests,  a^ifd  Jf|' 
spite  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  floating  capital  re^dy  to  gP^fifjr' 
wher^  for  tlie  chance  of  a  tolerable  profit,  some  capitalji^fts  v^f^ 
ab^lutely  unable  to  obtain  the  commodities  they  want  by.i^fiom. 
of .  an.  exchange ;  what  is  their  resource  f  Our  author, jsi^yji  il;  jf 
obvious„and  at  hand.— ^^  Let  them  cease  to  produce. the .coiiiiv^ 
dities  which  they  do  not  want,  and  directly  produce  the -sil^ 
tiohich  they  do  want,  or  substitutes  for  them,*  u  ).  ■ 

.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  nature  of  this  reme<dy.  jn 
the  first  place  no  capitalist  ever  wants  a  large  quantity  of  any  oni|f' 
commodity  with  a  view  to  his  own  consumption.  If  he  could  au^i 
readily  exchange  bis  cottons  for  silks,  or  any  other  co|i|mQ-' 
dity  which  he  might  prefer,  and  were  to  consume  such  copiipo- 
dity,  he  would  at  once  be  mined,  as  he  would  have  consumied  4iis 
capital.  What,  then,,  does  he  really  want  ?  Besides  the  ray 
niaterials  to  be  worked  up,  which  he  can  seldom  obtain  but  by 
means  of  an  exchange,  his  main  want  is  the  means  of  supportii^ 
W  workmen.  Is  he  to  set  about  producing  these  means  .^  If  bf 
does,  he  will  proceed  but  slowly  in  qis  new  manufacture;  and  in  the 
interim  must  produce  all  the  various  articles  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  family,  and  thus  give  up  the  benefits  derived  fr6m 
the  division  of  labour:  We  feel  quite  certain  that  if  the -'reasott 
Why  a  general  glut  cannot  happen  is,  that  the  prodiic^i^  Bave  fUs 
remed;^  at  hand,  gluts  might  take  place  over  and  over  in  civiltzed 
countries,  without  its  ever  occurring  to  a  shigle  producer  ^atlk^ 
might  r'elieve  himself  by  resorting  to  so  impracticable  and  bai^ 
barous  a  resource.  ,    "  .    ., 

The  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  profits  teaches  us  thiit  paitkA 
gluts  cannot  be  of .  long  duration.  The  inti^rest  df 'ihdividtttel 
producers  to  move  their  capitals  to  more  profitable  employmenlii 
is  so  obvious  and  pressing,  that  it  cannot  long  be  ufiattetidM' tier, 

'  '  th66gh 
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thoHgh  the  change  may  occasion  temporary  loss.  But  when  the 
WHteholises  are  generally  fiili;  6nd  there  is  n  sudden  and  tiittisunl 
fall  of  profits  in  ull  employ  men  ts,  which  is  whal  is  meant  by  li 
gcweral  glut,  the  producer  cannot  relieve  himself.  It  ys  of  fittle 
cbttsequence  in  this  case,  thdt  all  the  articles  are'  produced  in  tlieit 
JjfOper  proportions  to  each  other,  and  ttiSt  cottons,  broad  cloths, 
diiks,  hardware,  &c.  &c.  exchange  among  themselves  exactly  at 
the-same  rate  as  they  did  before.  If  without  improvements  in 
nmchinery,  ihey  have  all  fallen  compared  with  labour,*which  they 
linty  Yery  easily  do  from  the  competition  of  capita!  acting  on  a 
slack  demand,  foreign  and  domestic,  there  must  necessarily  b« 
S  general  fall  of  profits  accompanied  with  all  the  appearanoea  of 
B'general  glut.  How  long  this  might  last,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  say ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  tire  effectual  dcmanders,  and  the  perseverance  and  competition 
of'the  producers.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  would  at 
oncfrbe  put  an  end  to  by  the  opening  of  new  and  lar^e  chtmnets 
of  trade,  which  would  absorb  a  great  mass  of  capital^  and  raise 
the  price  of  produce,  by  altering  liie  state  of  the  demand  com^ 
pared  with  the  supply.  But  duiing  the  time  of  its  continuant^ii, 
it  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  produce  awarded  to  the  labourer  would  not  necessarily  oc^ 
casion  an  increased  demand  for  labour ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest 
tteit  a  greater  qnantity  of  cheaper  commodities  being  given  to  the 
labourer  would  not  imply  an  increased  w(/i/e  Of  labour.  It  would 
be,  as  Adam  Smith  has  most  justly  staled,  the  goods  which  had 
fallen,  not  the  labour  which  had  risen. 

It  has  been  Our  object  in  this  Article  to  point  out  to  the  readef 
the  main  characteristic  differences  which  distinguish  the  new 
school  of  Political  Economy  from  that  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mh, 
Mahhus.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  laid  our  chief  stress  t* 
three  very  fundamental  points; — I.  The  new  principle  which  ha* 
been  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  value ;  2.  The  new  principle 
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Aifiat  ertart  SpelUng<aCB 
,  „.  .,^™.«i,  (1..  aei.)  •  If  »«^».tis£,{lp 
*ould  be  pwciselv  ill  ihu  aartiB  coiidiliuti 
riee,  Btid'gavO  an  additiiiniil'50  per  wnt., 
es,chUbei,gi(i.&c.,or  ■oULMicsni  Mtti 
wllich  Iw  cnnaumedat  tbt  |i(ici;f  ib^  h^ 
ivcii  nil  miL-m.  nun  tii;<;uiiiiiui:r  ii  iisquitc  cortain.  tliRllflhc  piict' (if  Jabuur 
t  SOtJercerti,,  andtlie  price  of  iht;  p^oI^lce  ofrinch  lubonr  vrete  fO  4)AntiilUc 
Ihc  Hine,  Ibc  producer  HOold  infalliblj  be  mined,  and  would  beuttBrlj  iinHbletoainy 
.fii.Uu^Diin«>»,  at  whatever  prict- he  might  buj  hit  iUots  andcluthesj  whcrelB,  If  iJie 
iirioe  of  hi » produce  toie  proporliunallv,  it  nrjuld  be  tnecely  a  fall  in  tlie  vhW  of 
'SitiB^,  and  ha  might  gA  ol)  ai  before.  11  is  of  the  untioit  importance  tO  reittemWrlhat 
PTciy  connnOdi^  [>  fniihtj  vithati^d  BglinAlhbnarj  nHii'thata  niad«nte  nlteisliiin  h 
'  labour,  cotiipared  "illi  produce,  Would  «l  once  deslmy  nil  profiis,  if  ilicj 
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t»bich  htis  bdetf  idididei«^'On  thie  stribject  of  demaiid'Md  iseppljM; 
andd.  The  neVi^'pi^ilirk  whkhiiaobeen  laid  down  oo  tlMinily^ 
ject  of  pi^ts,'tftid'tS«  doiri petition  of  capitaK  *     •  jiinv/o 

We  are  iAclined^  however^  to  'think  that  these  differewvivmilqr 
ire  still  further  concentrated  ;  and  that;  it  will  not  beiacorretofo 
state/  that  all  the 'peculiar  d^ctriries  of  the  new  syttten^^iincfcllir 
teid  tiecessarily  flow  fronf  the  first  of  these  new  principfes; 
namely^  that  the  exchangeable  value  of'  vetinmodities  is  deiermimtM 
iy  the  quant  it  If  of  tabonrfB^fkedufintkenii  It  followsiy  dirtetly 
fibd  necessarily  from  this  princtplei  that  neither  the  demanditiomi- 
pQired  with  the  supply,  nor  the  relative  aiNindance  and  competi- 
tion of  capital>  ctfn  have  more  than  a  mere  temporary  effeot-fm 
Talues  and  profits.  jv^ii^ 

'    This  draws  a  strongly  marked  line  of  distinction  between  theMvo 
fffstems  in  reference  to  the  maid  object  oC  inqu&ry  in  the« science 
^  Pbfitical  Economy,  namely,  the  causes  which,  encoorage  ore  dis- 
courage the  increase  of  wealth.     In  both  systems  it  israttdwed 
IfUit'tbese  depend  mainly  on  the  state  of  -profits.     And  tbvi^nd 
"^diitinetioti 'between  the  two  may  be  stated  shortly  to  bm  dmb«>- 
!!fhetiew  school  suppose  that  the  mass  of  commodities' obtwinqd 
By'the'same  qUiirrtlty  of  lubour  remains  always  gubsHwiti^tty  i^f 
tte  same  value/  and  that  the  variations  of  profits,  are  determinbd 
^liy  the  variations  in  the  value  of  this^ame  quantitjit  of.laliopr : 
''ivhile  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Malthus  suppose  that.theivalae'jof 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  remains  snbstantially' the  eane^tjiaBd 
that  the  variations  of  plK>fits  are  determined  by  the  variatioBsia 
the  value  of  the  commodities  produced  by  llus  same  quantil|yi«f 
klbonr.     In  the  cfse*  case,  the  varying  value'  of  labour  is.tonsi- 
'lli^^as  the  great  imyving  principle  in  the  progress  of  wealth  'yum 
^tfa^'dther^  the  "varying  value  of  the  produce  of  laboiur*    rThe  lUf* 
Ifei^enee  Is  tnoirt  distinct  and  important.    And  as  political  eeohoaiy, 
"tf^t^ding  to  the  first  description  of  it  in  the  present  Treatise^-,  f.  is 
•ipot  a  science  of  speculation,  but  o^  fact  and  experiments^  the 
.apecific  question  is,  which  of  the  two  views  here  stated  best  ex- 
,|rfain9  the  broad  and  established  iacts  of  which  we  have  had  ex- 
j|ierience. 

,r  I^or  our  own  parts  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tlie 
^eivents  of  the  last  thirty  years,  in  this  country,  appear  to  us  to  "be 
^absolutely  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  mass  of  ecMn- 
modities  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  rflrtiained 
during  that  time  of  the  same  value; "^  while  they  are  explained  m 

'  *  __^ * • 

•It  would  imply,  that,  during  the  war,  thfe  value  of  labour  was  low,  on  accoohtof 
toe  iaoA  of  the  labourer  being  obtained  with  great  facility ;  -and  >  that  sin^  the  war  the 
valine  of  labour  has  been  high,  on  account  of  the  food  of  the  labourer  being  obtained  with 
^at  difficulty  ;— positions  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain. 

the 
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tlic  clearest  and  most  obvious  manner,  bj'  allowing,  in  coiifomiity 
willt'oH  appearances,  that  the  value  of  tbe  prockicu  uf  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  ruse  during  the  wur,  and  lias  fallen  since, 
owing  lo  tilt;  slate  of  tlie  deiimnd  and  au{)pl>',  and  of  the  relative 
aiiundauce  and  competition  of  capilal  in  the  two  periods.* 
lAiid  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  uo  iustance  of  a  risd  or  faU 
df  protits  bag  ever  occurred  which  uuiy  not  justly  bu  attributed  to 
a  me  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of 
iabovr  occasioned  by  these  causes. 

Tfae  reader  will  be  aware  that  thia  proposition  in  no  respect  iin- 
pssches  the  very  great  advantages  derived  from  that  fall  of  price 
wltidk  arises  from  the  saving  of  labour,  the  use  of  Improved 
nachinery,  and  tlie  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  other  outgoings. 
Such  improvements,  while  they  lower  the  value  of  any  specific 
quantity  of  the  article  produced,  have  the  strongest  tendency  to 
laise 'die  vslue  of  the  produce  of  the. same  quantity  of  labour;  and 
this  tendency  can  only  fail  to  be  effectual  tor  short  periods,  or 
ander  particular  circumstances. 

"I  Tile  frequent  fall  of  price  arising  from  tlie saving,  of  labour  and 
otiier outgoings,  is  almost  alway^s  beneliciab  The f'requeut  fall  of 
ipriceiiot  arising  from  this  cause,  but  from  the  stale  of  the  de- 
•nsnd  and  supply,  mid  the  competition  of  capital,  is  often  preju- 
dicial. The  rapid  progress  of  wealth  for  a  continuance,  depends 
up4rti  the  produce  of  labour  being  of  such  a  vaiue  as  to  occasion 
its  division  between  the  capitalist  and  labourer  in  the  pruportious 
which  arc  at  once  the  most  advantageous  to  both,f  and  will  in- 
crease most  rapidly  and  steadily  the  quantity  and  value  of  thiC 
capital,  and  tbe  auniber  of  the  |ieuule.  , 

llie  system  of  Ihe  new  school  ot  pqliltcal  economy  has  alwgf s 
atnick  us  as  bearing  a  very  remarkable  reseipblance  to  the  sysfc^p 
of  the  French  Economists.  Their  foundeis  were  equally, imeoit^f 
the  roost  unquestionable  genius;  of  the  highest  honour. B))d-iB' 
tegrity,  and  of  the  most  simple,  modest  and  amiable  lu^nnefs, 
« _ — , 1 , f~r 

•ilf  rteiuouajpriceof  iaboorliad  remained  Ibe  same  during  iIje  w bole  panod,  tTiis 
titcin  Ijic  (HlueafcotiinrulconiaHiditiei  ill  Ilic  first  Iwi^iiCyjeacs,  and  fail  iubsnju^id}-, 
^uld  hnve  beWi  ciadl;  Cipreslcd  and  ineuured  bv  (lie  rbe  tnvt  MI  in  Iheiajq!/ 
pricei  of  coin  mod  itie^.  Bui  under  great  chunges  in  ihe  itale  nf  tlie  demaml  Biu)  ^up- 
gij  efoomniodities,  money  larely  r(ila)ns  tbe  Hime  lalue.  Sliit,  it  K  of  some  uie  at  b 
m«uure.  .^iid  as  ihe  nionev  pricei  ut  com  and  commudi^vi  rose  moie  during  llie 
firsi  pert  of  ibe  period,  and  Mi  nion  Uilriiig  the  Ifcond   part  tliaii  ihe  nioiit;;   price 

clunge  of  Talus  was  in  corn  and  cnmniDditiea,   wliile  iabour  remained  comparaliveiy 

t  It  hot  been  said  Ihal  Ilie  manner  in  wliich  ttw  prudnce  of  lalour  is  divided  oaouot 
altrr  the  value.  If  it  do  nul  actually  alter  its'  value,  it  clearly  alinws  that  its  talue  li 
altirtd.  Properly  apcaking.  indeed,  il  ia  tlie  value  of  tlie  produce,  delecmined  by  (lie 
demand  and  tuppty,  which,  irguladia  the  division,  DOl  the  diiislon  nhl^h  regulates  Ihe 
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llieir  ft^stems  wens,  equally,  distinguisbed  for  their  diaogff^f^fV 
ivith  common  Aolions^uie  apparent  closeness  of.  their  .rpaspi ' 
and.  the  mathematical  precision  of  their  calculatioua  and  ccj 
sions  founded  fm  A^w  /^swned  data.  These,  qualities  in  Ai^rfdit- 
terns  and  their  founderSj^  together  with  the  desire. so,often  ^f^TfSf 
readers  of  moderate  abilities  of.  being  thought  to  undeuitaiid  W^ 
is  considered  by  competent  judges  as  .difficult,  increased  the  9f^ 
ber  of  their  devoted  toliowers  in  such  a  degree,  that  .in  Fi»nQB,A^ 
included  almost  all  the  able  men  who  were  inclined  to  attend. fi> 
auch  subjects,  and  in  England  a  very  large  proportion  of  JLheiv^ 

The  specific  error  of  the  French  Economists .  was  thei  hvfilf 
taken  so  confined  a  view  of  wealth  and  its  sources  as  nottoil^ 
elude  the  results  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  ittdustEjy*  .^^,, 
.  Tlie  specific  error  of  the  new  school  in  England  is  the.havipg 
taken  so  confined  a  view  of  value  as  not  to  include  the  resilUa  .^ 
demand  and  supply,  and  of  the  relative  abundance  and  competp^ 
tion  of  capital.*  ,.  .•,. 

Facts  apd  experience  have,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  gradu- 
ally converted  die  economists  of  France  from  the  en)oneQUB«and 
inapplicajble  theory  of  Quesnay  to  the  juster  and  moire  practical 
theory  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  as  we  are  fully  convinced  that  ^ 
error  equally  fundamental  and  important  is  involved  in  the  syateay 
of  the  uew  school  in  England  as  m  that  of  the  Frencli  economialBy 
we  cannot  but  hope  and  expect  that  similar  causes  will,  in  tin^ 
produce  in  our  own  country  similar  effects  in  the  correctioa  of 
error  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 


Art.  II.— ^  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour ,  asUexidted 
in  Earopef  but  particularly  in  England,  ffom  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  li.  with  a  G/ostmi 

•  of  military  Terms,  S^c.     By  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  LL'.d1 

*  and  F.S.A.  8tc.     3  vols.  4to.     London.     1824. 

njpHERE  is  no  branch  of  antiquarian  research  more  interesting  in 
^  itself^  or  more  useful  for  historical  illustration,  than  the  stildv 
of  tl^e  armour  of  the  middle  ages.  The  su^bject  ^wakens  eveij 
association  which  belongs  to  the  oMen  time  of  romance.  It  is 
interwoven  with  all  the  splendour  of  chivalry ;  the  din  of  Paynini 
little,  the  alarums  of  feudal  combats^  and  the  festive  butperilbiis 

*  The  predse  cause  of  the  soperioritj  of  Adam  Smith's  aud  Mr.  Makhos**  Mta^ 
sure  of  value,  Damelj,  the  labcur  mhidi  m  emmmodky  wiU  amimand,  over  tlM  mBttmn 
adopted  bj  the  uew  scIkmI,  namelv,  tkt  Ubour  w^htd  tip  ia  «  <nmmodk^  is»  ttethe 
fomier  indudts  the  effects  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  competuiao  of  capital,  and  tte 
latter  eiciudes  them.  It  is  a  satisfactory  cKiuinstance  that  the  principles  ^  free  trafc 
aK  falty  acknowledged  in  all  the  three  t^stcipat  «fld  that  wmy  dcwctiflas  fhaa  **»*^  cHi 
only  be  defended  on.  >pccLil  grounds. 

encounter 
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sttaiottnter  of  the  courtly  joust  and  tournament.  Among  ihase 
nnMnftnentai  effigies  whicn  are  frequently  Oitr  only  records  of 
tMioiu,  some  cros5-le§:g«d  figure  in  (he  aisles  of  our  venerable 
t^athcdmls  will  occasionully  rerall  the  memory  of  the  heroic  cnthu- 
mim  and  mistaken  piety  of  the  crusader;  aiid  conduct  us  in 
%iba  Ihrough  his  toilsome  march  and  deadly  conflict  with  ihc 
~Sa^iicni.:  at  such  a  moment  his  contempt  of  sufl'ering  artd  of  datt- 
r^CT  J  :his  sacrifice  of  home  and  kindred  ;  his  ready  em)  U  ran  re  df 
lorttire  and  death,  rise  at  once  before  us,  aud  forbid  us  from  cen- 
4urln^  with  severity  the  madness  of  Ijis  enterprise.  Or,if  wctuni 
-to  the  rude  paintings  and  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  times  fur  armo- 
rial costume,  the  '  well-foughleu'  fields  of  honour,  ibe  gittlermg 
array  of  sleet-clad  nariiors,  the  nolcmn  display  of  judiciiil  battle, 
■the  gayer  lists  for  trial  of  knightly  skill  and  'ladyelbve;'  the 
^baronial  hall,  the  minstrelsy,  Uie  masque,  the  banquet  aud  the 
ball,  spring  up  before  us  in  dazzling  and  fantastic  imagery. 

But  dispelling  the  illusions  of  faiicy,  it  is  by  redliciflg  th6'  in- 
miiTy*iiito  the  changes  of  armour  to  the  standard  of  sober  reason, 
Riat  die  subject  acquires  its  historical  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  im- 
^ssibte  to  uiiderstand  the  condition  of  society  in  Europe  ddfing 
tile  middle  ages  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  war- 
faib  of  the  times  ;  and,  as  the  genius  of  chivalry  vtas  wholly  pet- 
sdnal,.  and  rendered  the  encounters  of  nations  no  more  than  a 
fiiultilude  of  single  combats,  the  inventions  of  the  military  art  were 
Exhausted  in  perfecting  the  construction  and  the  use  of  mdtvidudl 
weapons  and  defensive  harness.  All  that  great  game  of  war  ivliicfi 
is  reducible  into  the  science  of  tactics,  and  which  with  modem 
anniesj  a»  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  played  by  a  sipglc 
inteUigence  pervading  mighty  masses  of  physical  power,  yii\s 
utteily  unknown  to  the  rude  chieftains  of  the  feudal  hordes. 
Yet  yrat  was  iKeir  incessant  occupation,  and  the  image  of  war 
and  the  chase  their  only  pastime.  Since  the  Homeric  age,,  there 
has  never  occurred,  perhaps,  an  era  so  exclusively  military,  as, tji^t 
Uhich  is  comprehended  between  the  tenth  and  the  fifteejitb  cefc- 
turies.  Almost  every  order  of  society  mingled  in  the  work  of 
tiaugbter.  Monarchs,  nobles,  and  the  inferior  proprietors  of  the 
•  coil,  found  in  cainps  their  common  theatre  of  action  ;  and  free 
^  cibss  poured  forth  bands  of  armed  bui^hers  to  protect  their  bar- 
'  Vests,  or  manned  their  walls  with  artizans,  who  enjoyed  security 
within  them  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own  good  swords. 

During  this  long  and  turbulent  period,  the  inOuence  of  the 
Softer  sex  tempered  tbe  passion  for  arms,  and  the  fierce  and 
bnttal  spirit  of  feudal  anarchy  was  gradually  calmed  and  luiman- 
izodby  the  progress  of  romantic  sentiment.  It  in  a  trite  observa- 
lioH,  that  WG  are  indebted  for  the  polished  courtesy  of  modem  so- 
V  ■]■  ciety 
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ciety  to  die  in3|ilutiqyy^.<^C.cbitttlry^.bpt  A^  as^loM-siiffiGilMil 
t^.  mv^st.  the  'i^T^Qwina^^  th«ae  singolar  ordinantttl.  withr  pUHt 
ticular inter/^t; jaod,{wJ(Mle t4ieiv  peculimtieftiaiulthe«Mdpf 4nM»o 
ners  generality  mM^jW  P^m  be  learned  only  (tfmwMfjbfi 

their  connexion  wiUi.imjiiitaiy  usages^  these  agunr.wcflefedGp- 
bjy  affected  by  prpgresaive.  changes  inrAhe  vqiiaii^.and-  •finrflf  eli 
arms.  As  Qlustraitingy  thei^ore,  the  civil  and  military  hialofeiyHtfi 
the  middle  ages^  as  shedding  a  curious  light  upon  the  ntteiK|pra;r 
-cuatomsi  and  feelings  of  society,  and  as  formmg,  moreomf^fi^ 
complete  chronology  of  costume,  a  systematic  disflertatiuMi  linooi? 
armour,  accompanied  by  a  full  series  of  clear  and:  accsnraldeii^r 
giiivings,  is  in  every  way  a  desideratum;  and  as  we.haflre.bitbeftoi> 
remained  without  any  sufficient  work  of  this  Bature,*^fov  Gapft^i 
Grose's  Essay,  however  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  is'very  aiD^niftii 
plete, — we  had  recourse  to  the  volumes  before  us  witk  wnoht* 
curiosity.  •  -i.,:  ,y'>ii a 

,  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  risen  from  their  perusal  with  anfv? 
extraordiniuj  respect  for  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  atitboiVJfllr'': 
wiU](QUt  considerable  disappointment  at  the  style  and  exeCuilMB 
of  his  CG^tly  production.    The  plan  upon  which  he  has  condiiciBdn 
his  inquiry  i^ppears  to  us  extremely  inconvenient  and  ill  choeelikij^ 
l^jp  natuyral  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  strongly  mariaed^  ihttlH 
M'e.  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  bis  failing  to  adopt  them  4  Aod^lnfi 
steps  of  improvement  by  which: defensive  armour  attained  .itsf|iewii 
feetion  are  so  easily  to  be  traced,  that  we  cannotbut  iwdndiur>st.'' 
bi^|diiscarding  the  obvious  dalsification  of  distinct  periods' la^tiBeit 
aij^^f<pkr  artificial  lines  of  separation  whkbhad  no  infiueoce  ttpopi'i 
iti^  j^ener^l  character.     After  the  settlement  of  due  barbarian- ocbm>' 
querprs  of  the  western  empire  in  their  new  possesaioa8>  aisd^^Av  > 
fcH^^ation  of  the   fendal  monarchies   of  >  Europe,  i<thet  earUesto 
sj^pfes  of  body  armonr  which  they  >  adopted  was  composed  :aFr 
m^^l  XP^f^  o^  Jcalesi  sewn. on  leather  orwcloth;  tandjlbifr  Waa/^ 
gnipt^li(y  improved  intoi  Goat»  oC^  chain  and, scale  flsail^  and  hiih*^ 
teQ5)e4  into  general  covertnga  for  the  whfole  frame*    Then:  mill 
armour  came,  by  degrees  to  be  strengthened rby.ckteched. plaits// 
ofiroq  or  st^el.    Thia  mixed. harness  wsis  -agaia  imprbved;^  .aiMii 
the  mail  disappeared,  first  from  some  parts  (^  the  body  aoA  albeEk^j 
wards  from  others,  until  the  perfection  of  defence  found  the^wai^v.^ 
rior  completely  cased  in^teel  plates.    If  villainoua  saltpetre  lm4- 
never  been.  '  digg'xl  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth/,  ad 
this  state  the  art  might  have  remained  to  our  days;  but  thein^ ' 
vention  and  muk-derous  improvementoffire-drms. slowly  wrought' 
their  effect  upon  military^  science,  and  brought  the  vain  and  cuniB' 
broua  load  of  armour  into  contempt  and  disuse.     As  it  had 
progressively  increased  in  weight,  quality,  and  surface  over  eveijf 
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lBRb^iR»  was  it  now  reluct&iitJy  thrown  asldfey'^iecfe  by  pieCe, 
unbt  in  ended,  where  it  Itodbegiin,  in  leaflier ;  and  even  the  buff 
OOBtr«f  thp  seventeenth  century  was  itt  length  cmisigucci  to  mo- 
mkoxentlil  costume  and  the  armoitrie?  of  Ih*;  cttriwus. 
-.■51ins  we  have  four  great  periods  in  the  history  of  armour; — 
the  progress  of  the  art  until  the   completion   of  mail    armour; 
nttKed  harness  of  mail  ami  plates  ;   plate  irnwuir  lb  the  period  of 
iU^rlcction;  and,  finally,  its  gradiia)  disuse,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceplumsj  tlie    total  abandonment  oF  defensive  ntms.     Now  this 
simple  and  evident  classification  seecns  entirely  to  have  escaped 
D».Meyfick'a  observation;    and,  in  place  bf  it,  we  have,   after 
an'intrbduction  on   the  armour  of  the  ancients,  three  ponderous 
tomes  occupied  seriittim  v*ith  all  the  reigtis  of  our  English  mo^ 
nncbs  from  William  the  Coiiqueror  to  Charles  11.  inclcisive,  and 
devoid  of  all  systematic  arrangement;  whidi  should  have  refe- 
rence, not  to  periods  of  royalty  that  vary  from   fifty  yearS  .fd 
scarcely  the  same  number  of  days,  but  to  features  in  his  subject 
totaUy  independent  of  these  extraneous  accidents  of  histbr^i  -n^' 
Wiile  Dr.  Meyrick's  work  is  thus  defective  in  general  arr^ri^ji^" 
mnitf  itsexecutton  is  in  some  other  respects  eqmillyDpen  tb'tibJ', 
jecbmtin  manner  and  matter.     His  style  is  careless  and  iiielagtentj!', 
tib: descriptions  are  often  obscure  and  confused,  and  worse  thm 
tliDseof  a  small  poet,  and  his  language  is  not  always  gram maticiil^,'' 
tltecliain  of  more  important  inquiry  is  broken  and  interrupted  by 
historical  common-places  and  rambling  digressions  upon  insignK  . 
tioait  points  and  ft-ivolous  details;  his  process  is  unnecessarily^ 
ii^Ktded  by  endless  repetitions ;  and  the  mformation  which'  hlr' 
desires  to  commnmcale  is  over-loaded  with  long  and  tireAsme'' 
exttacts  from  metrical  romances,  whose  substance  he  mi^t  bsi't''* 
con*eyed  by  brief  references,  or  compressed  into  a  few  sentenic^ii^*'' 
The  sins  of  omission  in  the  book  are  likewise  formidable.     TbS' 
work  is  intended   to  represent  the  pageant  of  chivalry;  and  yfe^' 
our  Lord  Chamberlain  has  left  out  two  of  the  principal  characteir^  - 
— ^e  brotherof  St.  John -and  the  Templar — the  dresses  of  whom 
WW*  very  singular,  ns  being  partly  military  and  partly  mMiastJc, 
and.  should  have  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  Dr.  Meyrick's 
Btteution,  because  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  the  'J'eiiiple 
were  the  exemplars  of  all  the  chivalric  orders  in  Europe.     These 


•■WetB«c  inaliiiedi 
tioMBUd  Irnutliitioiil  S 
the  tntroduitioii,  wmI  » 
dsirM.'  The  Glounty, 

TI|U  i^  proved  by  a  laL 
tutther  illusliated  by  ai 


lo,  which  cnnduUei  the  wort,  bears  imiiy  mirkaofciiteks 
nifiGQ.  Tbu>,  for  itnliiice,  we  hatts  •  CB|>clIiini,  d  tcuAi 
I  qupt^U"",  wlilch  tlanTlo  Atvii  l>>e  wurd  [i>  mean  i-MII 
exinicl  fi'Qiii  uii  old  poetD,  iu  wLk'li,  bcjuiid  ali  c)ucslU)ii, 
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defaoto  ttmleridly  effect  the  intdnest  tif  die  work ;  Md,  ik) tMtHt' 
ftandidg  the  imttirftl  Mhietiotis  of  Ibe'mbjecty  rend^'it  so  hf^^^* 
poitftblj^  tedi^uDtbM'we  stIiBpect  few  readers  but  ^rof<!»9dffi 
quaries  will  baf«  filttied^r^  to  wade'tbrougU  it.  \t^9resf^f^m.\ 
regretted  HiMthe  spfendotirof  a  publication  so  tmpoitam  Wro 
class  aad  Qiiayoidably  e^eciHed  iti'^o'expensive  a  forniy'B^cdrMB  w 
obscured  by  all  these  bletaii^hes  in  literary  excellence ;  '^iH^Am 
censure  miist  extend  in  some  degree  even  to  the  pictovislf  ^'etiiibd^ 
lishnients.  With  some  exceptions,  the  outlines  of  the  figiitfeir^ 
the  plates  are  spiritless  and  ftiulty;  and,  in  the  equestriati'rfjkei}/ 
mens  in  particular,  the  horses  are  so  miserably  drawn  ilmt  i4reitf|l' 
aknoirt  tempted  to  believe  them  copies  ^rom  the  life  of  th^  wboiflUH 
chargers  on  which  suits  of  armour  are  sometimes  exhibited;  ^'H 
more  serious  complaint  may  be  raised  on  the  otilscurityiif':::^^^' 
di^wings  which  kre  meant  to  illustrate  the  texture  of  aiino4li'/^s« 
for  instance,  in  die  varieties  of  mail.  The  size  to  whiclf  it  was  mi 
cessary  to  confine  the  delineation  of  the  figures,  of  cours^'r^hdel^^ 
it  difficult  to  make  them  represent  these  minutise  with  Heal^lj^i^'i' 
but  there'appeara  no  reason  why  the  plates  should'kiot  have  bofhe 
their  own  explanations  by  fingments  of  armour  placed  on  ail^^u 
larged  scale  beneath  the  figures.  This  fault  is  a  grievous  one ; 
for  as  the  aiithor's  style  is  not  graphic,  he  stood  in  udusual  need' 
of  the  painter's  aid.  '     '  '■  ''i  .  *' 

Having  unceremoniously  delivered  onr  opinion  of  Dr;  Meviick^' 
work  where  it  is  unfiivourable,  we  have  a  more  grateful  office'^! 
perform,  ia  offering  our  testimony  to  the  iheritis  to  which' it  ioaiy. 
fairly  hiy  claim.    And  first  with  respect  to  the  embefliithmel^'i' 
we  woruld  direct  attention  to  the  illuminated  initials  of  eabh  reigiK 
which  are  admirably  executed  in  their  way,  and,  for  their  quaititl' 
lieAs  and  correspondence  with  the  best  style  of  such  deviiiiss  in  ofd' 
MSS.  and  volumes,  exceedingly  curious  and  worth  exanrinatitfvfJ' 
The  colours,  ioOj  6f  the  plates,  though  from  the  nature  bf  the  b^tM 
joct  someWlmt  gaudy,  are  extremely  vivid  and  fine;- andVe  WotilS' 
refer  especially  to  some  of  the  plates  of  armour  of  the  fifte^i)ih' 
said  sixteenth  centuries  as  afFof ding  lively  and  goi^ods  exanripfes 
of  the  brilliant  military  costume  of  those  ages.     But  both  as  r#- 
giufds  the  plates  and*  the  dissertations  in  the  book,  Dfy  M^rick'» 
excellence  is>-«*^caracy ;  and>' after  Hi),  it  must  b^  principl»lly  by 
this  humble,  this  counting-house  quality  that  his  work  claims^  to. 
be  judged.  We  have  gone  through  it  carefully,  and,  considering  its 
peculiarities,  we  may  say  laboiiously ;  and  except  perhaps  iioit^ 
or  three  points  of  little  moment,  we  have  really  been  unable  to  ijto* 
tect  him  m  misconception  or  deficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  topic. 
He  declares  it  to  have  been  hid  main  object  to  establish  that  chro- 
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^^If'gi^t^  t^Ut'i  of  coiitunie,  n'llh  respect  iio  lui dent  arms  and  ar- 
ajpiii,, ' .wbicb  bas  been  so  iinpeifectly.regaidedT alike  bj- wrilerj, 
p^qlgra,  and  diamalista  of  modeui  jiuics;'  aodwe  are  conviitced 
tjt}ii  ifi* work  is.wellcalcLilated,  in  dramatic. and  sceaic  represen- 
^9P  4t. least,  tor  tlie  purpose  I v  wliicli  (i^lias  devoted  it.  Both 
Itl^  (trf,lsi  and  tlie  directora.of  the  theatrical  costume  will  do  well 
t(^.f»^uU  his  text  and  hia  plutes.  He.  truly  observes  that, '  in  all 
df^,p;aJHtiiigs  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  warriors  of  whatever 
'^e.sre  represented  in  the  military  costume  of  that  period;*  and 
yf(^3  gt-eat  a  variety  has  existed  in  armour  and  it.is  aa  character- 
HUc  of  quacessive  eras  as  other  habiliineuts.  The  truth  is,  artiHts 
baye  neitUer  understood  the  subject  themselves,  nor  been  able  to 
^nd  stouices  of  information  elsewhere.'  The  same  excuse  can 
«»taiqly  iio  lunger  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

.JJeUber,  wbile  we  are  noticing  the  valuable  points  in  Dr.  Mey- 
ncVs  work,  must  we  omit  to  acknowledge  the  curious  informa- 
tion which  it  contains  on  the  judicial  combats,  jousts,  and  lour- 
na^^IS  of  the  chivalrous  ages.  But  here,  as  in  the  more  inune- 
diat^  :)|jstory  of  armour,  bis  researches  are  spread  over  such 
aif.  ej^^nt,  put  together  with  so  little  method  and  connexion, 
qD(|,brpken  into  so  many  abrupt  transitions,  that  his  work  afforde 
tty^g«ufral  views  or  complete  dissertation.  Dr.  Meyrick'a  de- 
scription (in  a  sort  of  Appendix,  in  the  third  volume)  of  the  slate 
1>r^>e  modern  armouries  of  Europe  is  also  exceedingly  iuterest- 
ipg.  Tbeaccountof  the  collection  at  the  Tower  (vol.  iii.  pp.  126 — 
136)  displays  bis  usual  knowledge  and  accuracy;  and  after  reading 
Iiiji^«xposure  of  the  palpable  anachronisms  and.  errors  which  exist 
in  its  arrangement,  we  arc  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  note  at  p.  133, 
that  a  plan  for  the  more  judicious  display  of  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens which  it  contains,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  illustrious 
individual  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  :~i-the  last  person  who 
should  be  indiffcrent  to  ihe  preservation  of  our  military  records, 
tQ  which  his  own  achievements  have  given  their  crowning  splen- 
dour, 
^ter  expressing  the  conviction  at  which  we  have  airivcd  of  the 
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"'  "  '  t^u^  Ihpj  miiy  fio  regardi "" 
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accuracy  that  Dr.  Meyrick  has  thrown  into  his  subject, 
at  once  make  eome  use  of  his  labours,  and,  with  the  «i< 
duclions  from  other  sources  of  inquiry,  offer  a  few  gener 
vations  upon  the  chmiget  of  armour  during  the  midctls  ages. 
tirely  rejecting,  however,  the  order  of  royal  succession  with  WMOK 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  nnnocessarily^hackled  hig  xeseajiABA, 
even  as   they   have  reference  to  the  martial    usages  of  lijiglanH 
alone,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement  which  we  consider  natural 
%o  the  subject;  that  is,  we  shall  speak  successively  of  mail^af 
fnised,  and  of  plate  armour,  and  of  the  gradual  disuse  of  defdnaa^ft'T 
wms.     The  remarks  which  we  shall  thus  put  together  may  fii 
m.  sort  of  corollary  to  a  former  paper  in  this  Journal,  in  which>H 
iTBced  the  progress  of  military  science  5*  and  mayserve;t»  ai^ 
ply  a  blank  which  we  then  left  in  the  inquiry,  partly  fe»i* 
of  room,  but  principally  because  the  state  of  the  military  oitm 
Jer  the  feudal  and  chivalrous  systems  stands  distinct  alike 'frd 
-the  tactical  practice  of  anti<)uity  and  of  modem  times. 

The  earliest  delineation  of  armour  after  the  Norman  snb^ii^ 
tionof  England,  of  undoubted  Huthenlicity,  is  on  the  tapestryitl 
Boyeux,  which  forms,  as  is  generally  known,  a  curious  pktu 
history  of  the  expedition  of  the  Conqueror.     Some  researcheail 
4fce  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Archieologia  have  always  appeata 
to  us  conclusive  that  this  interesting  work  was  executed  at'U 
command  of  the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  onr  tirstand  mottaA*^ 
of  onr  second  Henry  ;    but  Dr.  Meyrick,  without  noticing  'tbl(  J 
nil p position,  refers  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Stothardi  'm'%  laHt*  1 
^aper  in  that  collection,  as  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the^nitiL  I 
-iry  is  coeval  with  the  reign    of  the  Conqueror  himself.     no4r  J 
-the   fact  may  be,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  inquire,  at  leB$|i4t  J 
cenuected  wilh  (lie  present  subject;  for  Dr.  Meyrick  grvesw 
'Muntof  the  state  of  armour  under  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Dtati 
'frbm  an  itlunlinated  missal  of  that  monarch  in   the  Brnish   M^ 
«^m,  which,  except  in  some  trifling  particulars,  appears  to'  ii 
'liiy  the  character  of  the  armour  of  thai  period  and  of  the  BayM 
>  tapestry ;  and,  whatever  be   the  exact  'date  of  tho  latter,  est 
-Wishes  the  fidelity  of  its  costume  by  disproving  any  Btiikmg  init 
Wediate  changes. 
"     Dr.  Meyrick  has  therefore  appropriately  taken  the  autborityilt 
the  tapestry  for  his  plate  of  the  martial  costume  of  the  NormaML 
at  the  Conquest.     We  may  with  him  pronounce  the  body  arm o(ri 
-of  the  time  to  have  consisted  indifferently  either  of  a  tunic,.r 
\)f  a  jacket  and  breeches  in  one.    These  garments  were  both  c 
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|,H«ll   «W  .Jr-lH'!        ■.■■',![     -    .,■■      .;■■    ,J      1  ■     ['.    -.("I    r,;.|.    ,  ,,  .,, 

«%ftj-^ife«hrnorizon  tally  and  contiguously,  scwKtimes  with  small 
fierfbrdted  lozenges  of  sleel,  called  luascles,  from  theii'  reseni- 
-bUiice  to  the  ineshes  of  a  net.  The  tunic-uliaped  garment  was 
ihat  l^'bich  long  retained  itg  title  oi  hauberk :  the  Qtlier  was  pro- 
^baMythe  lianbergeon,  mentioned  by  the  romancers  of  thoseages. 
AU,i(<ai  the  hauberk,  was  used,  pan ta loons, lOr,  technically,  ciiausses, 
iofirllie  same  ntaterials,  were  worn  ufideriieath  this  mailed  frock; 

,  iMulibath'the  hauberk  and  haubergeoii  were  liirnished  with  a  hood 
■iorAhebead,  also  of  mail,  in  tlie  same  piece.     The  haubeigeon 

,  appeacs  io  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  over  the  thighs, 
iriiere  it  sat  wide,  afterwards  thrusting  the  arms  into  the  sleeves, 
wbichhting  loosely,  and  reached  nut  much  below  llie  elbows, 
and 'lastly,  bringing  the  hood  over  the  head  to  close  with  a  strap 
■onnd  the  forehead.  The  suit,  which  had  of  course  an  opening 
tifbe  ibreast  like  a  shirt,  was  then  drawn  together  at  the  neck. 


chest  by  a  small 
inkles;  but  the 


also  by  a  straps  and  tinnlly  covered  1 

pieocwhich  buckled  faslbebind.     When  the 
Itfae  chausses  of  mail  somcliines  reached  lo  1 

legs  were  more  frequently  covered,  from  the  shoes  upwards  to 
itlie  knees,  with  transverse  parti-coloured  bands,  termed  heuse  or 
,  Ihose:  —  hence,  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  William  the 
JuDmi[fXBtor  useA  jocularly  to  call  his  son  Uobert,  who  was  short" 
■ia^ged,rVurl-hose. 

nt'iff'iieiremBinit^  defensive  armour  of  this  period  was  the  helmet 
laad  (be  shield.      The  latter  could  only  vary  in  shape,  and  its 

changes  are,  throughout  the  history  of  armour,  not  very  iiuftor- 
jant,  though  they  occupy  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Meyrick's  attention; 

but  the  gradual  improvements  in  the  helmet  and  face  armour, 
-constitute  in  themselves  a  complete  illustration  of  the  progress 
.«f  die  defensive  art.     The  helmet  of  the  elevenUi  c^tury,  whish 

was    worn  over  the  mail   hood,  was    conical  and  convex;,  niwl 

lite  first  step  which  it  acquired  towards  the ,  proteclioa  of  the 
/face,,  was   by   the  nasal    piece,    which   is    seen    in   the  Bayeux 

tapestry:— a  broad  flat  piece  of  iron  projecting  before  the  nose, 

WmI  in  a  great  measure  covering  the  whole  face  from  a  sword  cut, 

though  it  very  imperfectly  guarded  the  countenance  from  the 
ilauce  point.  The  hood,  however,  drew  up  over  the  moutli,  and 
:jiias  attached  to  the  na-sal.      The  lance  with  iu  streamer,  the 

igonfanon  or  penori,  appears  as  the  general  offensive  weapon  of 
,the  Norman,  cavalier  ;  though  the  iron  mace  aiwl  the  long  cutting 

aword  were  also  in  use.  The  arnia  of  the  contemptible  feudal 
■infentry  scarcely  deserve  observatiou,  with  one  exception  which 

has  a  grateful  sound  to  an  English  car.     There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  Norman  conquest  iniToduced  the  4ong  bow  into  this  country; 

a  weapon  which,  as  the  bayonet  has  done  in  our  times,  became 
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aa  it  were  nttonrfi^ed  among  die  people,  and  wbicliy 'iu^'die 
nervous  hands  of  a  bold  and  free  yeomanry,  won  in  fcrter  'iget 
ihe  immortal  glories  of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Armcotut;".  -  ^"* 
We  may  appear  somewhat  mitiute  in  onr  descnptibm.of  4tt 
armour  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  onr  island.  -  But  ironrfjfM 
passion  of  that  people  for  trayer  and  adventure,  bnd  tHleir'ralh 
diness  to  adopt  foreign  inventions^  their  martial  costume -teajr 
i>eaaonably  be  presumed  to  ducidate  that  of  Europe  in' geiic^ 
at  the  eleventh  century;  and  we  have  been  induced  ^to'ifpedt 
particularly  of  the  costume  of  this  epoch,  because  the  geneilA 
form  of  armour  was  afterwards  little  changed,  until 'mail  wa#*sli^ 
perseded  by  the  complete  casing  of  steel.  The  iiaobefgedtt 
growing  out  of  fashion,  the  hauberk,  >\'ith  tight  sleef es  HiUdUiilg 
to  and  'Covering  tlie  backs  of  the  hands,  and  drawn  tigUt  kt'tte 
waist;,  was  the  usual  body  harness  from  the  twelfth'  to  the*liW» 
teenth  century ;  and  the  chausses,  coming  up  uuder  the  bitfigtiig 
apron  and  blurts  of  the  mailed  tunic,  were  composed"bF')!»artiii^ 
loons  andcoveidngs  for  the  feet  in  the  same  piece.  The'bAild'dF 
mail  was  now  made  separate  from  the  coat.  The. ehangeski'pli 
shape  of  I  armour  were  therefore  not  very  important  fortwvl'tenf 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  conquest;  but  the  manner  in  wfaidf-tlid 
substratum,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  cloth  or  leather^  was*  covetiMil 
underwent  many  variations  before  the  expedient  was  inviented'^ 
forming  a  complete  network  of  interlaced  rings,  whidi  hliti^ 
together  of  themselves  without  any  lining.  These  varittloris 
farm  rustred,'8caled^treUis8ed^  pourpointed,  and,  whatDr.  Mef* 
riok  constders^maybe  called,  tegulated  mail.  .*    '*•  .  "'"^ 

.  I  llie  first  of  these  kinds  of  iarmoor,  the  rustred,  bblottga  ib  iM 
eaiely  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to  h«ve  grerWn^xntt 
of  the  flat  ringed  mail,  ibeing  nothing  more  than  wsecondttralii^ 
ofrings,  about  double  the  usual  size,'  laid  ovei*  the  father,  ao  thift 
two  m  the  upper  partially  covered  on^  bdlow. — Scaled  Unifl  Wth 
in  use  about  the  same  lame,  as  there  is  a  specibken' of  it*  iff'th^ 
seal  <tf  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  who  began  hisif^ign  ii|  1*107; 
but  this  defence  of  sbmU  overlapping  metal  plates,  *  8ewtr?'oa 
leather  or  cloth,  and  disposed  like  the  scal^  of -fish,  wtia  pri^ 
cisely  the  lorica  squammata  of  the  ancietfts. — ^The  trelliased  tnnt) 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  a  seal  of  a  few  years^'  later*  dati^ 
was  more. carious,  or  at  least  more  novel  in  eonstmctfon.i'^'Ita 
texture  is  clearly  determined  by  an  illuminatioii  in  the'BodteMi 
Library.  .The  outer -surface  of  the  (mail>  instead 'tff  Males''^ 
rings,  presents  as  with  strips  of  leathen^,'  crossing  Kfas"  Ae  Ifeflkii 
work  firom  which  it  was  named  by  <  the  eaAy  NoHiltaib'  wikea^ 
These  straps, )  by  passing  over  eaoh^'Othcfr  tipoa>tt^tnmc'ii>f  '^oA^ 
left  large  inleiiveningi  squares  placed  aifgttterly,  in  (tie  (eetitre^'df 

each 
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e^cli  of  whicli  appeared  a  round  kuob  or  stud  of  steel.  B;  these 
sLaia  plates  of  metul  were  t'aateiiod  iwitbin  under  ihe  tunic;  white 
tlie  kallicri)  bunds  covered  tbe  parts  of  the  garment  at  wbich  the 
lfjpcwJDiMBd.7— Of  tegwlated  mail  Dr.  Mejrick  iioB  given  botb  a 
Pi^te  and  an  initial  illuiuinatiou  of  great  curiosity,  from  ibe  aeal 
Q^,}ticliard  Fiubugb,  Eat\  of  Cliester,  Constable,  of  England  in 
J,],4U.,  Tiiis  mail  wua  not  much  un|ikc,tbeicommon  scale  kind, 
^i^ept.  that  tbe  plates  were  square;  and  they  were  aewa  upon  tfa« 
bgilWrk  to  cover  eacb  other  like  tiles. — Pourpointed  armour  was 
first  suggested  by  tbe  warnbais  or  ganibeson  (from  tbe  Sa.\on 
wafii^e,  the  abdoinen)^  which  had  its  origin  in  Germany — a  sort 
of  doublet  or  belly  garment  for  defence,  composed  of  many  folds 
of  Uien  or  cloth  well  slulfed  with  cottOn,  wool,  or  hair,  and  worn 
eonietiuies  under  mail,  and  sometimes  over  it,  covered  with 
l&ulber.  Tbe  padded  pourpointerie,  uliicb  was  introduced  into 
I^^nce  in  imitation  of  tbe  gambeson,  was,  however,  of  neater 
lywl^nansbip,  and  employed  like  mail  to  cover  all  parts  of  the 
humaaframe;  its  first  appearance  as  an  English  fashion  is  trace- 
ahl^tg  the  beginning  of  tbe  thirteenth  century. 

I  liut.iJt  tbese  descriptions  of  aroiour  gradually. vanished  before 
a  memorable  and  ingenious  improvement  upon  the  ringed  mail, 
«;bich  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Asia  by  the  crusaders 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  was  tbe  inter- 
laced or  twisted  chain  mail,  the  rings  of  whicb  were  rivct«d 
within  each  other,  and  therefore  required  nothing  further  to  hold 
tlieoa  together.  The  custom  of  setting  the  rings  edgewise  on  the 
under  garment,  instead  of  flat,  had  made  some  approach  to  this 
interlacing;  but  the  latter  invention  would  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  Asiatic,  and  twisted  mail  is  indeed  worn  by  the 
Qrventats  to  this  day.  Very  few  specimens  remain  of  the  old 
European  mail;  and  Dr.  Meyrick  is  correct  in  bis  opinion  that 
niany  suits,  which  are  palmed  upon  the  public  as  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  are  of  modem  eastern  manufacture. 

Tbe  progress  of  defensive  armour  bad  been  attended  with  no 
change  in  offensive  weapons.  The  lance  mid  the  sword  were 
tUill  the  common  arms  of  knighthood  ;  but  the  battle-axe,  once 
tfae.  death-dealing  instrument  of  the  Saxon,  from  tbe  arm  of  tlie 
lion-hearted  Plantagenet  '  performed  deeds  beyond  thought's 
compass.'  It  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  Richard  I.  and  of  tbe 
warjfiors  of  his  time;  and  the  martel  and  tbe  mnulc  were  also 
^mong  the  offensive  arms  of  chivalry.  They  were  both  of  consi- 
derahle  antiquity  among  the  northern  nations;  for  Charles  Martel, 
the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  derived  his  surname  from  the 
use  of  tlic  former,  and  die  latter  was  decidedly  of  Gothic  origin. 
The  maule  was  a  ponderous  steel  mallet,  blunt  at  both  ends ;  the 

mnrtel 
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or  poi»t>  «Ad  Was  fnnrii^^sed-as  late  as  the  -  tliirltoetttlitd^ilMttsI 
Tke  baMe^  n^  aitd'  ttie  sle«t  bantiners  m^te  trauMtidoM  iwiid 
poti#  <&r  f  hmiM^  > «^  BU^Its,^  AIM  M  oid  iixMnaMenifvanilln 
pterasea  it;'' '  •      •■^ivi-^  .m-  ^^.  vj  uov^.-   .:■  .^  /    •  .u  -.i    .  ;.  .iT«)iit«td«3 
White  malt' ^iHm  attakiiit|f  kn  perfecdori  of  pikfciUtyiiiwi  faiiii 
paRrtness/ the  aiwaiir.#i^  thu  h^s(«b*«ra8  ^Mdergoingisaoisinlaratlbk 
itfg  triiai^s:    AiMftpth(f6«i'the  j^neml  dituae  ^f  th^^iiaafll  Imti 
remaiiMble :  this  pi««e  had  laevaml  i«icofrr#iiaeiicaa^  af  iwbioliilMh 
AeiKty  ^it  it  aiFord^  for  aeiariag  the  knight  by  lAi*'  Mn^MMi* 
cloae  encounters,  was  not  the  leasts 'Ood  Dr.' Jkf«f«iok  iaidiapMlA 
tb-attribute  its  behir  hiid  asid«^'  the  frayifetfcy'  ogwwfamaidibti* 
StepKeiiy  king  of  ^igland^  was  takan  fmaoner  al»li|0tibMUW< 
liineoltf)'  by  a  knight'who-  held  him  down  by  the  4auBak>«fi»aMr 
fahd  b«en  beaten  to  the  earth  by  m  ^misaile.   -  But  >wi  'Aunhhall^wi 
rMif  the  diavstf'oif  4hts'partial  covering-  for  the  fiuHntoidMiaiiMttii 
tfiiNil^  protecliaii  whkh  it  4ifforded;^  It  was  feplmpdl  iffnqhlyabt 
piMres^^riiich'- descended  .faom  the  helinet,  >  and  '■  iHc»riy  -spttiasy <b 
tbelaeb;  and  afterw8rda>b7.'a  mask^of  iroo  ^theaaaoi^limanifpiH 
lai^t^MMcik'eoveired -die  faceywith  apeitures  for  bneallvBig  t4alt| 
sight.'    in  the  pUHe  of-^RichardCcein'  de  Loony  >:takemftsai|i(bi% 
aeal^  the  amntaile  fixed  to  the  beUnet,  wUchr  ia<  cylHHkinal^^aMli 
this  bad  become  the  usual  ibroi,)  faaftdieappearanceiQito>iii|cife# 
aal  bars  ^  but  sometimes  itheae  werapaqpendicular^  andaepaitfiQgll 
ll»«peiturB  formed  an  upright  ciosa  in  the  mask.     In  hteatiixpo 
Itas  ftventaile  was  of  mail,  attached  under  the  helmet  (tot  ikalmiillM 
Jm  attempt  at  a  moveable  vizor  is  diacoveraUe-Qft^iaeaboj^ktlHl; 
Mrelftb  century;  bntitifwaa  very  long  before  this  ocaitri^aiiae^iiMJi 
ytrfected*  ....  /•!  .:.i      i»U|<.'t  -4v#w 

'The  precise  date  at  which  armaria!  bearings  and  auncMit^niNM 
fifvt'uted^i  is  a  niucb  controverted  questioa«'<iiItibaS\4i4temb#f(|t 
aaid'thatiermcnal'  hearings  were  absolutely  necesaarytinflihej  AMtf 
crosade^  for  the  purpose  of)  distinguishing  the -leaden»^<|f0f|ni|i|fi 
cbierentnatioiis  as  omnpodedthe  Christiatt  force. ;  iBqt  itjU^jiM^i 
tibaervtd  by  Mr.  Mills^  in:a  acte  on(ilhet>ttiUtary»oo|tttper#f  idMi< 
expedition,  appended;  to  ;the  fir«t. volume  »of i  bisflMsMiyi<pf!.^t 
^misadeai,  ^  that  .the  armour  o£  the  releveotb  century,  did  ti^iC^||(ir» 
pletely  ease  in  the  body  s.  the  behhets  were  without  viixHi  or  tN^UMb 
and'men  might  be  Jcnown  b^  their  physiognonnies/  He^  bo^ryny 
'Considers  a«moriaKbearings  >emUazoned!  oi|  surcoatai(a8r#iMMfrs» 
tionably  ojf  older  date' iian  the  crusades,,  (while  Dr.  .Me^Qk^  fmg 
jlot  find  any  traces  of  surooatSi  being  worn  in  Eiigbaid  bcif^ii%4lMI 
rn^of  Henry  II. ;  and  heatates  that,  though  th^y;bpcfi|iif^i4|^f^ 
jal  in  that  oi  John,:  they  first  appei^  ^itbamnoriAl.b^afiiigf^^ld^il 
time  of  bis  son.     Yet,  iu  another  pbioe^he  deapribeiw  a^^  ^  VMf 

'     ■  .  4.  *■    ,,•,  m 
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in  Motitfaucon,  the  shield  of  GeoflVey  Plontagenet,  8on>iu-law  of 
Heairy  1.,  as  oftering  one  of  alie  earliest  spec iDieDs  of  armorial 
inaritigB.  Ill  tbe  iiiidillL'  of  the  twelfth  ceniurj-,  tUey  clearly  ap- 
p^r^ain  on  a  curious  Eiiglieli  seal,  emblazoned  on  a  gonfunon, 
or  banner,  a  practice  which  soou  grew  universal.  The  surcoatK, 
wliicli  vrere  originally  plain  garments  worn  over  the  armour,  w«re 
afterwards  splendidly  emblazoned  and  richly  embroidered ;  and, 
until  mail  wan  discarded  for  plate  harness,  formed  with  the  silken 
cttinbse,  or  scarf,  a  superb-atid  elegant  costume«  which  was  stu- 
(lieusly  Iwightened  in  efi'ect  by  urnaments  of  gold  and  brilliant 
t»tour8  on  the  helmet  aild  shield. 

Haviag  traced  majl-hnraess  through  its  various  changes  until 
its  latest  improvement,  our  notice  of  mixed  armour  will  be  brief. 
This  unioi)  of  detached  pieces  of  solid  steel  with  mailed  garments^ 
may  be  considered,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  have  lasted  in  England  for 
alteat  one  hundred  years,  from  tlie  close  of  the  thirteeulh  to  that 
erf tliC' four teentli  century  i  although  the  partial  adoption  of  platee 
o(  steel  oi-  iron  may  be  traced,  in  some,  instances,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  former  century.  Indeed  the  use  of  the  iron  breast- 
plate under  the  mail,  called  the  plastron  de  fer^  is  distingnishable 
Bs  far  back  as  the  buttle  of  the  Standard,  in  1 1 SS ;  but  tbe  inven- 
tion of  steel  plates  for  the  elbows  does  not  appear  until  1214,  of 
which  date  is  the  seal  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  whose  effigy 
Di'i'Meyrich  believes  to  afford  tlie  earliest  specimen  of  such  pro- 
tection- for  the  joints.  These  soon  became  general;  and  ftom 
thia- penMKl,  the  poleyus,  or  knee-jointa,  the  ailettes,  or  plates  t& 
gutard  the  shoulders,  greaves  for  the  shins,  cuisses  for  the  thighs, 
braSsarls  for  the  arms,  and  pectorals  for  the  breast,  all  of  steely 
were  rapidly  adopted  over  tlie  mail.  Their  introduction  n>ay 
JHeatiy  be  laid  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  interlaced  mail  to.f^o- 
tect  the  body  against  offensive  weapons,  whose  weight  wa3  con- 
stantly increasing.  Though  impervious  to  a  sword-out,  chain- 
R»ut"afforded  no  defence  against  the  bruising  stroke  of  the 
ponderous  battle-axe  and  marlel ;  it  did  not  always  resist  the 
»hlA  of  the  long  or  cross-bow ;  and  atill  Ies»  could  it  repel  the 
tMost  of  tbe  lance,  or  of  the  long  pointed  »word,  the  first  use  of 
jvfaich  in  Italy,  the  accurate  Muratori  has  assigned  to  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  do  not  remember,  by  the  bye, 
that  Dr.  Meyrlck  refers  at  all  to  the  introduction  of  this  weapon. 
1  The  inonument  in  Weirtminster  Abbey,  of  Aylnier  de  Valence, 
Eart  of  Pembroke,  about  1315,  of  which  Dr.  Meyrick  has  a  very 
intcrealing  plate,  is,  pcriiaps,  the  first  English  effigy  of  a  knight 
in  complete  mixed  armour ;  and  another,  of  the  equestrian  statue 
bfBemabo  Viscouti,  lord  of  Milan,  in  that  city,  certainly  not  of 
icarlier  date  than  1305,  exhibits  the  same  character;  willi,  how- 
'    -VOL.  XKX.  NO,  LX.  z  ever. 
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ev0t,  nHich  nearior  ^piiibVicti  to  plate,  both  the  V^uinms^  sMd  liack-* 
piece  being  of  sleel  over  mail.  And  here  we  would  nOticiEf/as 
a  generad  guide  for  tlie  chronological  comparison  of  the^ri^our 
of  ottr  istend^  and  ofthe  eonlineot  of  Europe,  a  fact  wlu^U.jyr, 
it'Cyritk  has  not  ^tiffioietitfy  <broiighl  forwand-^that  tb^  p^psjff  ss 
tof  Ae  <lefenMi«  art  attioog  o«ir  ancealors  seems  ab«€>stjiivari9ilply 
|t»4iav^fo}kywed  «h^iof  :the  Frendiand  Italians,  at  tfaetdialaifce 
<>ffrom  ten  to  twenty  yeaf«.  »  iji    an   • 

DnriHg  the  wars  vvhtdi  IfiHed  die  chivahfoas^and  giononitfveign 
^=^ir  Third  Edward,  armour  underwent  matty  kapvovpmiinfl^,  and 
passed  from  the  mixed  character  to  iihe  f<ill  casing  ^-stee).},  -^I^ 
we  tnmLt  resist  the  increased  attractions  which  the  ^nlgj^^c- 
qmms  tit  Hm  epodb,  staid  be  contented  lo  Observe  A^Xthf^^i^e-' 
rmm  plates  from  )the  ^monumental  e£gies  of  the  .penoiti  -f^^lfch 
Dr.  MeyridL  ^bas  given,  and  his  remarks  upon  theni^  (oKjBf^tfie 
]ii08t%it&restiilg  «ttd  the  beet  executed  part  of  bis  inquiry*.. '/)Ve 
immt  Aidr<room  f^p-an  hisitorical  corpection,  from  his  acw^^Mltof 
>  the  battle  of  <i)nH;y>  of  a  common  misconception  en  dye  Qrigi|9i  of 
the  tiifeicrftthe  ^  BlackPrinee/  which  the  heroic  «on  of  .EdHffrd 
acMfaiFed  for  ibis  -feats  on  that  i^lorious  day.  .,(  ,r|t 

''**'f*rDrti  this  time  the  TVcnch  began  to  call  Ihe  young  Pfincbf  of 

'    Wales,  Le  N^r,  or  the  Blade;  and  in  a  record,  M  of  Bichf|«4f(n* 

n;  k^i  he  is  eaUed  'ihe >Blaok  Prince.    Yet. this  title  does  not 44)fti^r  to 

.   have  originaietlY.'as  igenerally.  supposed,  froia  bis  wearing  black  a^Qur, 

nar.as  .there  indeed  an^y  ihiog.to  ^bow  .be  ever  wofj^  such  Q|;,,all.* 

,Mbe.Qy  bf^wev^jTvhe  attetvA^da^.  tournaments  in  France  or  £n|ila^y  he 

^....app^^ed  in  a  ^urcoat  \vitj^  a  sbieldi  and  his  horse  in  a  ^paparisok  all 

'^^  w^^^k  wijtb  the  whit^  teatKers  on  them,  so  that  it  n^nst  have  beiph'trom 

».  .|^^^^'^?t?^'^V  '^^^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^*  ^  called.     Yet  in  the  ffeld  of 

'  oaWe,  aija  on  all  other  Occa^ii^,  his  surcoat,  orjgilipon,  vral  em^Ia- 

*^'*Srfn^ '^fte  theC  ahtti^t^f  Englafnd  Jabelled.    The  terrible  «ffoT« of' hi* 

pyowess  seems  to  have  given  another  meaning  to -his  .epithet,  for'i!i6isA 

'  yri,'  ha^^fg:  ^described  fbe^  battle  -of  PoictteiB,  in  1056^.add^  fThus 

''  'INd  Evkvfliti  i&«  Black 'Prince,  ndwdoitbly  dyad  black  |]^}theleim9r  of 
ir^hii<amHii"''««Hvoti4i.  pp.  ]^7y  18*  r;, M^♦T^ 

'j  *     The  cir^nmWapcbs  Which  Jed  lo  the  ade>]^tibn:of  compiftte-^ar- 

p  A'ess  of  yiate^  a!!r^e  ^{>^fac;tdrily  stated  by  Dr.  Meyrihj^wtckfwe 

'   %a1l  giVe  them  in  hi^  oW^i'woi-ds :  the  reader  mrayitake  'thepas^ 

t^t^fWo,  a^  a  fisiir  3p^ciinel>  of  the  slip-shod  style -Of  the^bocft : : 


.-.- —  jppeprs  i|i  plaii _ — .^ 

xUii  f^gn,  VrHidlils  tak^n  from  the  orlginaj  one  of  tfioTgrant  of  the<^ducbj»«f  Aqijlaiit^ 
fky  Bditani:m«lD  fhe  filtick>Priiice4.theikiilgappeani,9i|.a  thrcyi&.(>f,m9Kbi^faimirt 

^>t4P)^n^iWi|Ji.^ffamf  ^f  giit^but  l^ot^  his  ar;I^>ur^  a^,  Ihai  of.  his  .son,  ace  steel,  wit|( 
gilt  knee  aud  elbow  caps.    Tbs  graiit  ^s  ill'  the  Brklsli  Muieuii)',  rh  \he  Cblkbn  LTOtary. 

'•  marked,  Nero  BVH.  "    ■  • 

:  :/.:       <The 
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,  -,^^  X6i4  reason  of  leaving  off  ib^  long  liuub^ks,  antl  »ibBtLtuiin°  plate" 
ac^p,ui;,  >va9  the  weight  uf  the  chain-mail,  with  its  accomiiunying  gm:- 
ments:  iiitieed  it  was  so  great,  tliat  somecimtM  llie  ktiigbts  were  suffo- 
yi^ie^  in  il  wlien  the  heat  was  excessive;'  for  although  the  ptaTe-amioiir 
4;is  very  heavy,  it  was  less  so  than  the  coat  of  mail  with  tht;  wambais, 

'  f6ti'  plistron,  and  the  surconl,  because  there  was  no  need  of  either  of 
'm^'two  former  under  a  cuirass  of  steel ;  besides  if  it  was  of  tvdl-tem- 

'  ftehid  metul,  it  was  neither  pierced  nor  bent  by  iho  ihrtist  of  the  lance, 
nor  pushed  into  the  body  of  the  kniglit  as  the  mailles  used  to  be,  if  the 

M  wMi»baii,or  liokeion,  were  ever  wanting  underneath.' — p. 24. 
'"  Wirtl6Mt  following  Dr.  Mejricfc  through  innumerable  details 

' '  tif  the  composition  of  plate-armour  at  different  periods  after  its 
mtrOditcliot],  we  shall  select  for  notice  two  or  three  of  his  plates) 
i*ft!ch  be'St  exhibit  its  character  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 

'  T^e  first  which  «e  shall  take,  is  copied  from  a  monumental 
effij^  of  &  knight  of  the  Blanchefront  family  at  AWechiirch,  in 
'tVtircesterihire.  Its  date  is  precisely  at  the  dose  of  the  four- 
f^ttith  tentury,  when  we  may  consider  plate-armour  as  hoving 
jiisl  made  its  way  into  common  use.  The  throat  and  neck  of 
this  knight  are  protected  by  the  camail,  a  tippet  of  mail  joining 
the  base  of  the  helmet  all  round,  and  richly  covered  with  silk. 
Efis  body  is  cased  in  the  cuirass  and  back  piece,  with  the  hau- 

' '  beHf ,  still  of  mail,  and  an  exterior  military  garment  terminating  in 
a' pncliered  apron,  Tlie  fronts  of  his  thighs  seem  guarded  by 
plittes,  and  both  the  legs,  from  the  knees  downwards,  and  the 
arms,  are  enclosed  in  steel  casings  of  two  hollow  half  cylinders, 
opening  and  shutting  round  the  liuibs  by  hinges  and  clasps  at  the 
sides.  The  joints  are  secured  b^  other  plates  splendidly  orna- 
mented, as  well  as  the  shield,  which  is  much  smaller  than  in  ear- 
tier  times.  The  hands  are  guarded  by  plated  gauntlets  divided 
at  the  fingers,  nnd  the  helmet,  of  the  basinet  or  scull-cap  kind^ 
hat<  its  moveable  vizor. 
'     From  the  time  when  armour  passed  fi'om  the   mailed  to  the 

'  ttiixCd'  chiiracter,  the  helmet  iiad  been  tindcrgoiug  continual 
charges  until  this  epoch ;  the  object,  always  in  nome  degree  im- 

I  perfectly  attained,  being,  of  course,  security  to  the  face.  The 
>  lielmet,  from  being  cylindrical,  was  first  made  conical,  closed  alt 
round  with  a  grating  for  breath  and  sight ;  tlien  was  introduced 
the  moveable  vizor  in  one  piece,  pierced  as  usual,  and  fastened 
an  pivots  to  the  sides  of  the  basinet  to  raise  at  pleasure  ;  and  at 
last,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  covering  for  the  face  was 
invented  of  several  overlapping  plates  which  were  drawn  up  from 

■    the  chin.     This  was  llie   bever,  which,  as  being  raised  over  the 
mouth,  was  probably  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  com- 
mon vizor,  from  the  Italian  bevtre  to  drink.     The  crest  snrmount- 
■L  <l  ing 
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lift  di^Ti^lrticltji/^rllH  a'<lbHv!n^  s<*Jfrf,HJiifhe  first  Siitt>  fi&slhk)H  ftif  «i^ 
mtec^tH  <JfetilWiif,'b\lt^tetM«k  iirtth  tW.  Mt^rfck,  Akt'<i!ttrtfe*  ^f 
feather's  ^^ere'^ot6f'^^trHt'u%t'ihixti thfe begiftnitig  o^tMflft^R 

jfariet."  .    '        ^'™ 

'*'  With  alHtscohtHvanc^S)  fiici^awnour  was  defective ^  -andthel^ 
flire  the  countenance  was  usually  aimed  at  in  charging  tri^H^j|n6 
^ce.  tn  the  toamatfient  and  the  battle  the  knight  bn'tVi^^hb^ 
Cpqnt  bent  down  his  head  in  the  assault  t6  leave  the  ttik€  iiitf  itlHli 
exposed  as  possible.  Such  is  the  attitude  in  ah  illumMatiotf  Iti^lfb^ 
^uced  into  the  initial  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.^  and  th^'  (^J^6^ 
has  nqV^sc^ped  the  observation  of  our  poet  of  chivahy^  Sit  'WKli- 
tef  Scoit^,  who  has  graced  the  learning  of  an  antiquary  ^yriih'd[ua« 
fitied  not  always  found  in  combination  with  it,  a  spiendidrifiba^mi^ 
ti(m  find  tmerrih^  Uste.  ;  !  "    ^'^^ 

;  '  *.  Heitooped  his  head,  and  couched  his  spear,  t  In-  »:lt 

''    •  '' And  sparred  hii  steed  in  full  career/  f?   ?:;   „\i 

/  ChandoSy  ^  that  flowre  of  chivalre/  received  his  death- wbtk^dlH 
4110  Spanish  war  o^  the  Black  Princci  by  a  lance  ^  whipK;  W4'd 
unrust  into  his  face  Under  the  left  eye  between  the  nose  atiA  S^c^ 
tUkd;  it  entered,  as.it  was  thought,  into  his  brain,  so  that  tiii'f^ 
^(ilNvice  rolled  over  with  the  writhing  pain:  though  he.dtA  Abt 
di^'on  the  spot,  he  never  spoke  more.  Such  death  by^e  latipe 
pii&it  through  the  head  was  not  uncommqn  in  the  wars  of  chl^sdrj^i 
^(#  that  Heniyll.  of' France  was  thus  mortally  Wounfled';4n  a 
"^  jU'i^aiifient,  fpr  whic^  ^ames,  too,  a  hjelmet  of  particular  st^^ti^tit 

id  construction  waa  m  use,  proves,  that  to  the  latest  days  ^<jf 
^tmoiir.lhe  face  still  remained  vulnerable.  t'-Jui. 

•^.Aindii^  sqme  inter^sting  circumstances  in  thje  artnQcnr  of  jLhe 
ifilteieUih  cent^i^  was  thq  prevalence  of  religious  and  otl^er  mOtCdji 
^A  the  frpVitlet  of  die  helmet^  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  other  pira 

iPV>fFen^ive  and  defensive  arms^^;  as,  for  example,  thiit  of  the  faf/J 
mous  Talbot  in  the  ireigh  of  Henry  VI.  who  had  for  in$cription;6J} 
me'lMade  of  his  sword :  *  San(i  Tatboti  pro  vincere  inimicos^tld/' — 
•*I'am  Talbot's  to  conquer  his  enemies/ — 'A  sword,*  says  old 
fuller.  *  with  bad  Latin  upon  it;  but  good  steel  within  it.  Tfcfe 
<rro8S-hilt  of  the  weapon  wat'  often  used  as  a  crucifix  in  the  ha^y 
oris6n^  of  the  warrior,  and  on  this  accounthad  the  word'JjSkt/k 
inscribed  on  some  part  of  it.  ' 

'  But  we  must  pass  through  a  bvilliant  series  of  highly  orna* 
nk^nted  examples  ofarn^our,  to  the  ftimous  suit  at  the  Tower  wjiicl^ 
iMuestionabiy  belonged  to  Hdnry  Vlf.  attid  id^illiisirftte  ttie 

perfection 
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{perfection  of  the  arL  NotUiiig  caaexcExd  lie  splciidQiir  of  this  suir, 
««  ^liibited  in  Dr.  Aleyrick's. drawing, covereil  uitJi.cRgravingantl 
fff^inpanied  by  a  complete  harn«tja  of  steel  f<ir  the  charger  ou 
^^hitJii.it  isinuunled.  Anotlier  plate  u£  the  t'mperof ' M.ixiiiuliaii 
trilltioirseback,  fioiui  a  rare  pjitit,  dgea  not  jield  to  it,  |iowever,.iii 
l^^iqlegaiitform  of  the  ann&ui')  'l>e  elftbujute.workoiaimhip  of.tlie 
^e^^d  the  tasteful  pholce  of  embellishuieut.  Indeed  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  work  that  military  costume  had  reached,  at  the  la t- 
t^'^part  of  the  iiftqenth  century,  tlic  highest  degree  of  Epleodour  of 
^v'bipU  it  was  capable.  Thedisuse  of  the  !iurcoat,aud  thctraoqfer 
of itsarrnot'ial  blazom^,  iii  reliefer  engraviug,  to  the  polished  ste^i^ 
Imi^iiijUadiiced  great  variety  of  decoration.  The  Italians  in  parll- 
tiuj^r  were  tiinious  fur  this  workmanship,  and  the  fashions  and  dip 
flkill  of  the  Milanese  armourers  vverc  imperfectly  copied  and. eWWr 
Iftt^fl  iitotliei' countries. 

,, inutile  plale  of  Henry  VH,  the  puckered  skirls  of  the  Qlanel^^r 
f^plil^fi^gy  appear  no  longer  in  clulli,  but  in  steel.  .  Pauhiipp^  of 
the  same  materials  cover  and  give  additional  nrote.c^ou  (o.  the 
shoulders  ;  the  whole  frame  isimpervious  to  the  lanc^  point ;  and 
the  plumed  helmet  completes  the  panoply.  13csid<^  the  swQrd, 
^\^e  thin  bladed  dagger  of  die  times  hangs  in  its  shealh  at  l,lie  giijdlo 
(Hi.^he  right  side.  ITie  use  of  this  dagger  had  become  ggncrAl 
slQce  the  introduction  of  plate-armour.  It  wiis  carried  liy  the  kni^y^ 
tudis.palch  his  dismounted  and  recumbent  antagonist  by  its  insertiui^ 
thi:ough  the  interstices  of  armour  which  the  lance  could  not  pens;.. 
tr^t&.  It  was  called  the  misericorde,  because  the  time  of  its  dis- 
play was  the  moment  whea  the  worsted  cavalier  ciicd  for  n)eri;y, 

-Among  other  points  of  research  our  limits  compel  us  to  p(|{ji 
briefly  over-horse  armour,  with  the  observation  that  it  seenjsjiy 
bave  been  first  ueed,  partially  and  in  mail,  before  the  end.  ^^Ajjf! 
thirteenth  century,  and  kept  pace  with  other  improv?nieiits"_|)) 
d,rms  until  the  charger,  as  in  the  plate  of  Henry  VII.  canie  t^be 
fully  barded  with  steel  over  the  head,  the  chest,  the  bacK,  ai(9' U^ 
flanks,  lu  the  representation  of  Maximilian,  even  the  legs  o^.tfl^ 
horse  are  guarded  bj  narrow  plates  with  joints  at  tlie  knee^  (i^f) 
fetlocks;  but  this  wasnot  an  usu^l  circumstiince,  ,    ,,,,,.. 

The  perfiiction  of  armour  in  the  lifteenth  century,  wliil^  spirit 
^re-arms  were  either  not  yetin  general  use  qr  ha<(  not  been  ren,derf<l 
vefy  efficacious,  had  a  singular  ugd  unexampled  inlliience  ii||fOB 
^he  state  of  warfare.  For  onj;e  and  for  once  only  in  ihc  history  9F 
avanlMPdi  3^ '"'^'^^^  modern  writer  has  observed,  the  art  of  q,^- 
fence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of  lancers 
qianyfell  unhorsed  by  1  lie  shock  and  might  be  sufl'ocalcd  or  bf^'^ed 
W.deadi  by  the.piessifre  of  lliiiir  own  armour  i  bul.tlie,  liinvp's  pj^int 
could  not  pcnetjrate  the  cuirass,  the  arrow  aud  the  quarrel,  o^jthp 
2  3  cross- 
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C)pM(h  bow  gtanoed  <  aw«w  from  the  «^l  ;riTetted  plates,  ahd ,  t)?fi , , 
ttrokeM  the  sword i^nvnarmk^sly upon  tbe  helmet^  the  bnuffMifjijff, 
Ii0d  die  <mt8M6^  66  <pro<l^  While  iBfiuUry  wer«  po^-^rleis  apd  /i^, . 
litttt^  of^hysicdlselidityy  aad<armiet  were  aui»bere<l  only  .bj[>ii^f||f  * 
lUMy  IMF  caiihssiere^  battles  which  were  to  decide  the  £ite  /(^jCp^fi 
titaks*' scarcely  differed  from  touviiaments^  Coutrance^  or  wUhfOfH^^ 
laH^eSi  Tbe  proslhwie  warrior  yielded  himself  before  the  Mpcaiif^ , 
diggeir  of  bis  foe,  his  ransom  was  regulated  by  his  rank,  and  wbgi^)) 
Ike^Mtsereble  footmcm  were  slaughter^  without  mercy  in  tlie  p^^rff 
mBkf  '^rbener^r  they  were  dragged  into  the- field  by  their  it^|(), 
tbrdfiy  the  'vanciuished  knight  was  spared  by  the  avarice  if  poft. 
iryt^e  humanity  of  his  conqueror.  Thus  may  the  bearii^^,^ 
A^tit^nt  Pistol  to  his  prisoner  be  received  aa  a  touch  of  ,tb#. 

*  Boy,  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life ;  he  is  a  ^ntleman  of  good  honis^ 
lldb  for  his  nrnsonie  be  will  give  you  two  hundred  cnnvns.  i, 

'' tfHifoA.  Teil  bbn-^-my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
*'•        «  .  Tbaorowiis  tvill  taice.  *  -,  l, 

f.h  Aait  suck  blood,  1  will  some  mercy  shew/  i    . 

Stilly  however,  with  all  the  security  against  wounds  which  pla^^ 
armour  afforded,  it  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  Its 
iepi|Ormous  weight  crippled  the  limbs  and  exnaiisted  the  strength ; 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  warm  climates  especially,  rendered  its  bsat 
Unsuppoitable ;  and  under  ^bme  circumstances,  ^  in  th«  <pa<R^age 
of  a  river  or  morass,  the  danger  of  death  was  increased  by  iti^  ^n- 
wieldihess.  The  slightest  tntretiohmeiit  or  difficulty  of  grt>toi|d 
nMs  -sUfficieht  to  sitop  the  advance  of  an  amiy  ;  and  so  imposnU^ 
Wte  it  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  %ht,  that  {particularly  in  the  froipiettt 
Italian  wftrs)  it  was  necessary  to  level  tnegrouiid>  hke  the  lists  loif 
|l  tbumiament,  on  which  it  wa«j  intended  by  mutual 'ootiseBt  to  e»- 
j{ilg^.  In  the  French  w^s  of  Henry  V.  which  continued  in  bis 
iXJhA^s  r^igfe^,  we  firtd  the  chivalry  dismounting  to  engage  on-  foot 
Viith  the  lance;  but  this  courag«eous  expedient  for  coming  ^  close 
^iteifters,  whkh  had  been  loi^g  an  Einglish  practice,  mus^  4^awe 
wbn  extremely  embarrassing  with  the  ponderous  equipment  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

^'  The  indissoluble  firmness  of  the  forests  of  pikes  which  the 
SNif^iss  infantry  opposed  in  the  middle  of  that  century  to  thfs  proud 
mfriiy  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  gave  the  first  check  to  the  hilbertl> 
Overwhelming  foixte  of  the  old  chivalry,  and  it  is  from  this,  epoch, 
tbkt  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  last  period  of  am^orial  his- 
tory. But  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to  pass  befoi« 
the  mixture  of  musketeers  with  pikemen  gave  a  decided  superi-* 
brity  to  infantry.  This  is  not  the  place  to  mark  the  course  of  m* 
yention  and  improviemcnt  by  whidi  fir^^arms  reached  .their  mur* 

deroua 
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dtrous  cotiiplctiim ;  but  rxi>crieiicc  Imd  sciiitely  conviiiccit  the 
iiiiliiary  World  o(  the  iBeffiency  of  steel  ha^iiess  to  must  lUe  ti^ftU^ 
shot  of  the  ar<]uebtis3  and  musket,  whoii  onr  Janios  I-.^itlilyiex-- 
prci^il  his  pacific  adiiliratioivofM-niaiir:  '  He  QouhLmil,' ,he:iHti<i, 
'  (fdl'^rcatly  ]>raise  armour,  ositnot  only  prutBctcrtilhewaarcr,  b^ 
ati^  prcvontcii  liim  front  iitjuriitg any  otherpefson.'  Tile  warriujis 
Ji  If  is  limes,  huwever,  began  to  discover  thut  it  lacked  the  l>e)i.t|}w|. 
Jrtlie96(]iialitie6.  Tliey^rst  laid  aside  the  juiiibes  or  steel  bouts,; 
ih^  the  shield  was  abandoned,  and  iic^itthe  coveriugfor  the  ainiti. 
^VTiGii  the  cavalry  disused  tlie  lance,  the  ciiissea  were  no  longer ' 
worn  to  gtmrd  ngainst  its  tbiiist,  and  llic  stout  le.illiern  uc  biiff- 
ConV  hung  down  from  beiicuth  the  body-armour  to  the  knees,  a^d 
snpplted  the  place  of  the  diacaidcd  steel.  The  helmet  was  loiter 
dejtrivetl  of  its  useless  vizor,  but  before  tiie  middle  of  the  seveq- 
lecnlb  tenturj nothing  remained  of  the  ancient  haniess  but  tfe* 
spwi  cHp  and  the  breasts  and  backs  of  steel,  which  the  heavy  ca- 
valry of  (lie  continisnt  have  more  or  less  wom  to  our  tinjeg, ,  Ifi 
our  service  these  have  been  but  lately  revised  for  iW.eqwpipent 
of  the  finest  cavalry  in  Europe,  the  British  Life-guards,  who,  un- 
aided by  such  defences,  tore  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  from  the 
cfih'uisiers  of  France.  iitit  ' 


W^ 


hKt.Xn.— History  of  a  Voy,i^e  (a  the  Chiva  Sea.      Bx^JoJ^ 
iW'hite,  Ueutenaut  in  the  United  States  Navy.     Boston,  'svci. 

7  E  have  two  reasons  for  noticing  this  little  volume  ;  thecal 
W,  that  we  know  the  author  to  be  a  reapectaUe  mafi,  jyiiii 
woilhy  of  credit;  and  the  second,  that  it  alToi'ds  us  a  peep  1:^1^ 
one  of  those  comers  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  poiisess  l|l^it,  yf 
no  infoi'niation ;  because  the  barbarous  but  coiiccited  luhal^V'^nta, 
in  imitation  of  their  soniewhat  more  civilized  and  more  ixnc^itep 
neighbours,  affect  to  consider  all  the  wurld,  besides  themsclvje^^ 
at  best  as  one-eyed  barbarians,  aud  seek  neither  the  mo^ns  of 
intercourse  nor  improvement.  The  country  to  which  wu  :|llutle 
is  the  Bouihem  extremity  of  that  long  neck  of  land  which  lifjs  be- 
tween tlie  two  gulphs  of  Siani  and  Tonquin,  and  which,  oi)  our 
charts,  is  called  Cambodia,  an  evident  corruption  of  tlie  Qiilpcse 
uame  Kan-p/wu-c/ii.  This  rump,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of,  tJie 
Chinese  entpire,  has  for  some  lime  past  bjecu  governed  b^  the 
king  of  Cochin-china,  ilia  person  whom  the  French  bj^Jtsjp 
D'^dran^  during  a  rebellion,  assisted  vitrji  materially  in,  the  t&c^ 
very  of  his  kingdom,  and  whosa;  son,  (hen  if  boy,  |ic  4:ari'ied,.iy 
l-'rance  and  pr«scnled  to  Louis  .WL  He,  wilh  liis  father,  is  since 
dead;  aud,  a^  is  iiiMial  with  the  uuiiullled  goveranuiiits  of  the 
z  4  Ea^^ 


East,  a  competition  for  the  throne  is  likely  (o  product;  an^yiRT 
rebe)li«D  aitt)  (U'ini'li>S^Ve'<:oncbiDilant — &  famiHe. .  '.iiintci 

The  Frertch'Jfesteirt;'  v*hAlia*e  written  largely  on  ^i^-ftji^ 
LnoB,1>oth-rifilM«d^t  theb^6k'tif  Cambodia,  do  not  s^p^tpjifll^ 
jtaisedthe  m^t^tah^i'W'ttr  MVe  had  any  intercourse!)  ,^y^  ^^ 
Utter  WrtintlJ' ;  and  i! P^jfrtu^aei^'of  that  frateriiity,,  of  thfliBABl^ 
arf'ftmla  OrM,  #llo  vtetttureB  artloiig  them,  was  held  in  ip(jli^ 
•linpett  by  the  tiatiyysi  t^dt'lie  qUffted  the  mission  in  di«gu8t,-i^ 
fcbandoiied  ttteiti  to  tht^fdie."  The  only  account,  thereforeifMl^V 
.ewintiy, at teasrthat we nre acquainted wilTi, is  to  be  found  iodt):^^ 
jiatrrative '  of  a  Chinese,  who  was  sent  thither  in  an  official  .f)^ 
'^city  by'the  Court  t>f  Pekin*,  in  the  latter  part  of  tlic  tl^U^A 
century.  It  is  slightly  noticed  by  P(fre  Amyot,  in  tlje  '  M^^i^jfAt 
Chinoi3,'and  has  recently  been  translated  by  M.  Abel  JEten^ifBat.* 
It  is  a  vagUe  and  meagre  composition;  but  may  so  far  ))f  t1)9AH 
Metered'  curiods,  ins  showing  how  very  little  change  Of  ^pmiTdi 
nent  tinU  is  able  to  effect  among  the  people  of  the  Eajitr^  niixm 
"' 'The  'AnJlftrfcftni,  beitjg  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  nnrf^trij^lt 
mn^  f6r"  tttittV' botnn^ercial  speculations  in  every  part;  vfirthft 
Eflst,'<Al  dl^h^ that' the  French  had  been  favourably  ri;^{eive4w! 
the  aorthem  parts  of  Cochin-china,  and  boasted  of  the  twTH^^i 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  resolved  to  try  whatniightjhtt 
doneat  the  other  extremity  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  with  tbia.^i^^^ 
dispatched  two  or  three  of  their  traders  (one  of  wh'ich^  tn^'Fraitkr^ 
lM,wa8  commanded  by  the  author  of  this  volume)  to  make'tbeMi 
w*y  up  die  DtHiat  River,  which  falls  into  a  bay  close  to  Cape  St.. 
Jntqu'tis,'  and  is  probably  a  branch  of  the  great  river  Cnmbodi^.^ 
IliH'latltude  of  this'cape  Is  l(f  3«'  N.;  longitude  160°  40'  E«; 
At!the  distance  of  aixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  l3onai,  folr-i 
lo^ihg  the  windings  of  the  river,  stands  the  city  of  Saigon;  ih«i 
intermediate  couiitry  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluVial  soil,  thickly  covered 
to  the  wafer's  edge  vtith  mang roves  and  othet- 'trees,  and'resem-, 
bliag,  in  all  respects,  the  sunderbrniflft  dfthe  Qiiil^a. 

Qm  entering  this  river  the  FranWiti  Was  fcoarda'd  by  a  nutAlb'ei:,ii 
of'beople  whom,  from  their  manners  and  apdeiirnnce,  Captaip.'. 
White  sets  down  as  beitig  in  a  siate  of  deplorable  barbarisDri-j 
Ol^  of  them  announced  himself  as  a  military  chief;  he  wastthe'^ 
Cft'ptain  says)  '  a  withered,  grey-headed  old  man,  possdsi«ii^,>' ' 
however,  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tinctured  with  a  leaven  of"s#-'" 


vage  childishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  affectaliort  of  gr^'' 
state  and  ceremony,  would  constantly  break  out,  andaMirdUs'" 
infinite  amusement.'  One  of  his  attendants  carried  ahuge'uAJ-  ' 
brella  spread  over  his  head,  without  which  he  would  not  stir  a 

■  Itetriptim  iuBoDauBU  de  Cambt^e,.  par  un  li'iiyageui'  CAinoit)  V'     ■''     <'  '  ' 


'BWp'i'  another  !iad  iwo  lUlle  ba"a  alrung  over  his  sliotilder,  oon- 
taiiiing  his  areka  nut,  betel  leaf,  cbuuam,,  ai)d  tobacco ;  41  third 
'^*«rriSd'tirs  ftin;  and  the  risibility  of  the  iVmericwis>was  not  a 
41(1*6' escited  on  seeing  him  stmttiug  about  the  deck,  peepiugiDCD 
^^Wefobk's  coppers,  embracing  llic  sailors  on  tbe  forecftBtk, 
^fiaiHgj  grinning,  and  playing  many  ot)ter  antic  ttickl,  folltnrad 
4y'  the  Whole  train  of  fanners,  umbrella- bearers,  and  cbumfli 
•Bbysiwith  the  niost  grave  deportment  and  solemn  visage.  ■■A 
^oifon  shirt,  which  had  once  been  white,  a  pair  of  black  trowa«*s, 
Bl'Wtie  jacket,  wooden  sandals,  and  a  hat  of  palm  leaves  rieiog 
ifito  6  cone,  like  that  of  Mother  Goose,  constituted  the  dress  of 
(fce'paMy,  some  of  their  clothing  being  of  silk,  other*  of  cotton, 
teil'eVWji  part  of  it  fillhy  in  the  extreme. 

"'Thi^  great  personage,' Captain  White  says,  'soon  begfln  10 
iWft'ft  Illy 'favour  with  the  most  unwearied  perlinaciLy,  Imsgii*^  *« 
rottAd^tlre  lieck,  attempting  to  thrust  his  dirty  b^tel  jiutilHoifnj 
mouth  fii^im  his  own,  and  leaping  upon  me  like,  a  dog,;  bj  ^vfl^ch 
I'  1va*'nfearly  suffocated."  Tlie  object  of  this  sudde^i andtvi<>^Ht 
ftt' of  friendship  was  as  suddenly  explained;  it  wsstoe.sfortapn^ 
sent,  which  he  concluded  would  be  ni  proportion  to  Uia.exertKmii 
in  fattening,  during  which  every  thing  tliat  caught  hii>-eye,  and  yria 
mtiveUbie,  was  begged  for  either  by  himself  or  by  ins  atteudants^i 
oif  being  refused,  he  immediately  changed  his  conduct,  became 
sirlky,  and  made  signs  that  the  ship  could  not  proceed  farther  u|) 
th«  river.  In  conclusion,  Captain  White  found  it  necessary  to 
propitiate  him,  by  a  very  considerable  present,  which,  together 
wkh  a  large  case  bottle  of  rum,  that  was  s peed i^: emptied  byihimL 
and  his  attendants,  put  the  illustrious  Heo  (for  that  was  his  litl<]l 
into  high  spirits  again;  and  the  ship  was  permitted  to  asceniiAi'' 
the  village  of  Cangeo,  opposite  to  which  she  came  to  atiohoibi-*;!!. 

'  On  our  approach  lo  the  shore,  our  oltactory  nerves  Were  saldttcl" 
with  "  Ihe  rankest  cmnpouiiil  of  villainous  amclU,  that  ever  olfetiWU^' 
nostril;"  aud  the  nalives  of  (he  place,  men,  women,  children,  SWineiijtd 
maiigy  (logs,  equally  RIthy  and  miserable  in  appearance,  lined  <thil<-' 
mUkldy  balihsof  this  Stygian  slitara  lo  welcome  our  landing.  Withit^sf/ 
escort,  we  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house  O-f  tbe  duefrt^rov^  > 
a,  fortoitons  assemblage  of  huts,  fish-pots,  old  boats,  pig-siyes,  &c,  wbii:;t)'j 


Hurvmindiid  us  in  every  direction  ;  and,  in  order  that  n 
of^iuremony  should  be  omitteit  to  honour  their  new  guests,  . 
hofoiooious  concert  was  immediately  struck  up,  by  the  swarm  oFliillfi' 
fillly' cLiidren.  ill  astttteof  perfect  imdily,  (which  formed  part  of  (rt«'' 
profession,)  in  which  ihey  were  joined  by  ilieir  parents,  and  (I 
and  dogs  before  mentioned.'— pp.  42,  43. 

On  entering  the  hovel  of  the  chief,  which  was  somewhat  better 
tlian  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  among  other  things,  by  having 


eircum3,t^(^,  1 


part  af  ijiff' 
dthesrilS^" 


;3J4  Canibi^ia. 

.|W4>  large  druiii4  at  .the  ,^(K>rt  ia  imitation  of  a  Cbinese  manclarinj 
dvr^lliog^  tt^^rs^t  Qlyeicts  thiit  struck  them  were  two  miseyaf 
loQking,wretobes  >vith  tbe  can^ue^  or  walking  pillory,  r6uiid'f^ 
necka^    A  coarse  sctet^n  of  split  bamboo  served  as  the  door' 
,  second  apartmeqty  not  close  enough,,  liowever^  to  hide  frOdi'^l 
*  the  wooaen^  duldren^  and  pigs  behind  it,  who  were  atnlp\ 
partaking  togetlier  of  tlie  contents  of  a  huge  wooden  tray/    '^ 
walls  were  decorated  with  rusty  swords,  matchlocks,  gongd, 
,  spears ;  and  in  a  sort  of  recess  stood  a  table  on  which  was  a.U^itis^ 
bronze  deity,  with  a  censer  filled  with  matches.     Before  the  tabt^j,' 
on  a  raised  platform  about  six  feet  square,  was  seated,  *  in  all  tHUi 
dignity  of  good  behaviour,  his  head  erect,  his  chest  inflated,  hi^ 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  his  legs  crossed  like  a  tailor's,  a  teneVifeil^ 
looking  object  with  a  thin  grey  beard,  which  he  was  stroking  rtbSt 
^complacently.'     This  august  personage  received  the  stranger^  wftU 
great  pomp,  and  made  a  long  speech,  of  which  they  undets£f!f6a 
nothing:  the  voice,  however,  appeared  familiar  to  them ;  add* on 
a  pearer  /scrutiny,  they  recognized  their  recent  merry  gues^t,'1>jy 
now  their  dignified  host,  the  drunken  Heo !  On  descending  iYcfii 
his  throne,  he  laid  aside  his  dignity,  resumed  his  natural  feiitj 
^aI)d  was  particularly  assiduous  in  cramming  his  guests  witK'tiip 
apd  boiled  pork,  which  he  tore  in  pieces  with  his  fingeiis  'a^ 
thrust  into   their  mouths,  to  the  no  little  hazard  of  suffbc^rtxil^ 
^thern:  this  was  of  course  meant  for  civility;  but  the  American^, 
who  appear  to  have  understood  as  little  of  the  manners  as  of  tbehftif 
guage  of  this  people,  warmly  resented  this  outrage  on  the^r 'taste ^ 
'«nd  a  quarrel  must  have  ensued,  but  for  the  fortunate  interveiitidh 
'  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  {deus  ex  machin&j)  which,  as  Captain^  White 
V  aays,  ^  ascended  into  the  brain,'  and  gave  him  and  his  countrymeA 
an  x)pportunity  of  making  their  escape.  .       /  = 

After  this  tlie  Fraokfin  was  several  tim^s  vi^ted  by. this  a^cieiit 
chief  and  his  myrmidons,  the  main  object  of  which  \ya9  to  .^x* 
tort  as  many  presents  as  possible,.not  forgetting  spirituous  liaubrs> 
of  which  they  appeared  to  be  excessively  fond.  Captain  vfi^e 
.  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  an  anxious  desife  to  pirc^ceed  up^ljhie 
river  to  Saigon;  and  several  days  having  now  passed  away,  during 
M'hich  the  old  man  had  amused  him  with  the  hope  of  «ii.  an* 
swer  to  a  dispatch  which  he  pretended  to  have  sent  tbithei>  he 
naturally  became  impatient,  and  insisted  on  proceeding  with  his 
ship,  or  on  sending  some  of  his  officers  in  a  boat.  This  brbugj^t 
Heo  to  confess  that  no  such  dispatch  had  ever  been  sent^and 
that,  without  an  order  from  the  king,  then  at  Hu6,  they  could  t^t 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Saigon.  This  daring  avowal  of  his  falsehood 
and  duplicity  put  the  Americans  out  of  all  patience,  and  deter- 
mined them  at  once  to  quit  the  river,  and  proceed  to  Turon  Bay. 

Here 


Here  till")"  w  crc  boarded  by  n  Cochin- Chinese  boal,  and  mtbrmed 
that|(hc  king  bad  leTt  H116,  and  was  then  in  the  gidphof  ronqiiiu. 
'th.iis  foiled  a  second  lime,  they  resolved  to  piOceefl  to  Manilla; 
a'j)(i^ei|iB  diaappointed  of  a  cargo  lliere,  were  preparing  to  depart 
for;  Canton,  when  another  Aitiericon  ship,  the  Marmion,  which 
Ijfi)!,  niso  been  np  the  Donai  as  far  as  the  Frauklm,  a  few  days  after 
tjjp,  departure  of  the  latter,  arrived,  and  informed  tlieiii  that  a 
ci^fTiinunieation  had  been  opened  with  the  govenior  of  Saigon, 
uiiid^  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
[}ft>c«(;ding  up  to  that  city.  Tlie  two  captains,  therefore,  deter- 
.  miped  to  try  in  concert  what  could  be  done;  especially  -.is  the 
M^Wlon  had  been  assured  at  Canj;eo  that  cargoes  of  sugar  and 
.Ot[icr  ^'t>cles  might  be  procured  there,  provided  they  \t'ere  paid 
tm  fp^Sp^insh  dollars.  On  the  0th  September,  therefore,  they  left 
MftPJU?!*  pnd  on  the  'iOth  nhehbre'd  once  niOre  before  tlie  village. 

,,,We  hear  nothing  more  of  Heoandhis  followers;  but  tli£y  were 
^oarded  by  another  set,  pretty  much  of  the  same  description, 
wj(io,  however,  were  with  less  difficulty  prevailed  Upon  to  fonvard  a 
a^ff^a^cb  to  Saigon,  for  permission  for  llie  shipstoj)roceed  thither. 
Jin,  ^be  mean  time,  tlie  Americans  landed,  with  an  intention  of  ex- 
pf^ing  the  neighbouring  country,  but  were  unable  to  make  any 
pij^igre^  on  account  of  the  mangruvCB  which  covered  the  banks 
of ,  tbe  river,  and  whose  roots  were  so  interlaced  along  the 
svyampy  nurfaee  as  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  attempt.  They 
lost  n  favourite  dog  during  their  excursion,  which  was  not  re- 
covered until  the  third  day. 

'  The  most  complete  inelamorphosis  had  been  effected  hi  his  cha- 
«Cl«r  iuid  appearapce,  by  his  lempurary  separalion  from  us  ;  for,  from 
being  a  lively,  playful  and  buld  dog,  he  liad  now  become  dull,  morose, 
and  timid,  scarcely  deigning  to  iiolice  our  caresses;  and,  from  being 
round  and  fat,  be  had  become  in  that  short  time  a  mere  ekelelon. 
This  anecdote,  trifling  in  iuelf,  I  should  not  bave  meiiijoned,  but  fur 
(he  conseqtient  light  it  ihrew  on  the  pronenesa  of  these  people  to  bu- 
perstitioiH  ideas ;  for  they  gravely  assured  us,  that  ihe  tigers  had  be- 
witchtui  the  dog,  and  ihal  be  was  now  endued  wilh  bupernaluial 
pallets,  and  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  dog,  but  as  a  being  of 
4apertor  intelligence.' — p.  ISl. 

'  Cangeo  is  thus  described  : 
'  It  contains  about  one  hundred  hula,  buih  of  bamboot  and  poles; 
'tR*!  roofs  are  thatched  wiih  palm  leaves,  and  the  floors  are  of  wattleS, 
'a*!  before  described,  .raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  earth.  Several 
'■mall  creeks  intersect  the  village,  over  which,  bridges  of  a  single  plank 
'each  are  thrown.  The  inierior  of  the  houses  is  divided  into  two,  and 
■  Mmetimes  three  apartments.  The  outer  one  answers  the  double  pur- 
p«ee  of  kitchen  and  parlour,  and  the  inner  is  the  dormiiory,  common 
10  all  the  family,  where  lliey  repose  on  platforms  of  ptauk  or  split 
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bamboo,  coi-ered  willv  iniiU,  rniseil  a.  few  incbet  from  lh«  flQoi'iBg„,ATi^ 
arranged  rouml,  tb«  wtUU.  Under  the  houses  are  eiu:loEiUm'4-fHiM>i0^ 
ducks,  fowls,  &;c.  who  receive  iheirpuWenatiMthrougbltitfVjBrj^c^bi 
being  quite  open,  permits  ihe  offala  of  theii  ineak,  &c.tppii^,th'T?i)jriU 
nill)Qut  Ibe  tr<mlple..of  s»eeping.  The  inra4te8  of  these  l)Jtlhy,iM«iWi 
ars.wonhy  of  thffir  habilaliona. ,  Tlie  wqnit-n  are  coarse,  (i!Dg)ffB<^ 
devoid  of  decency  ;  the  children  are  pot-bellied,  and  loath uiiiie|,^|^ 
dirt,  disease,  and  conse(|iient  deformity.  The  men  apnenr  a  shsdu 
belter;  few,  however,  wen;  seen,  bring  out  Adihig-,  which  li'tfa«f(in- 
cipal  support  of  the  inbaUtanlL'-^ppi  177i  17s.'    '      '   '"  .1'  miiJoi 

Peimisiiionhad  now  arrived  for  tbekpr(t««ediiig'W|^dltHi^l^, 
which  they  did,  by  help  of  the  tide,  to  A  stiffcfoiis  e/itMtf^JtMbj 
the  Portugueze  of  Macao  th«  sete-bocas,  Or  Sev^-tiMW((f#^ fT|0&l 
that  tiumber  of  branches  falling  into  it  at  c/ne  S}>dt;"'TK^^d4^f^ 
here  was  '  beaittiful,  iublime,  and  romantic,  tRe  'ptffHI  ftt'lnS 
aareii  mouths  being  crowned  with  lofly  and  v^prkH\^1t^?'^'^ 
seniing,  in  the  tine  df  each  stream,  long  vis/lai,'  fring^'"BW  iHHJtf 
side  U'ilb  foliage  of  different  shades  of  verdure,  WiBile"'Ai^^ 
listed  sirrfflcesfefleeted, -with  chastened  beauty,  th*/ vflfcA#lt| 
df  ibe  itn|)eiidi#g  ft*est8.'  Tlie  species  of  harmony  M^flUfP^I^ 
animaii^  ttj  the  scenery  is,  W«  confess,  quite  new  tb  asflHSMiy 
Musrdal  marine  ftnimaU  'with  ithich  we  ere  acquflinterA'tt^RignffiijI 
sea-calves  of  Canada,  which  M.  de  Mouts,  Who'  fiaUed  tHHt^t^AUW 
Uy  about  two  centuries  ago,  informs  us,  shtg  iik^  wijftfioalte'  ,*'.''* 

*  From  the  coiHemplaiion  of  this  fajscinaling  scene,  jOur' attennon 
was  diverted  to  a  ni^v  and  cilriuus  phenomenon.  Our  VaH  w^^'ffl- 
Idted  by  a  variety  of  sounds,  resembling  the  deep  bass  of'jiii'fif^JiH',  S0 
TOmpanied  by  the  hollow  guttural  chaunt  of  (hebilll  fWgi'HKi'hWW' 
chime  of  a  bell,  and  the  tones  which'  iniagibHiibH  '«'oif)ff-g;4t)"t«t'M| 
enormous  Jew's  harp.  Thiscombination  pruJuced'K-thritlihgMHBMicM 
on, the  nerves,  and,  its  we  faneiud,  a  tuenulovs  iaotidn>4n  UiB>'»e«^T 
T,te  excitenieut  of  great  curiosity  whs  visible  on  every  whitobce  _nm 
board,  and  many  were  the  sage  speculations  of  the  bitrlorson  lliU,o(^, 
cafi^n.  Anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  ihin  guiuiloos  conce^rt^^  J. 
weiit  Into  the  cabin,  where  I  found  (he  noisL-,  \vliicli  I  soiiii  :.scf(iainel 
proceeded  fromfhe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  iiicmiiL-d  k.-ii  full  and  liiiin- 
terhipted  'ch^^Us.  The  perceptions  which  ocruired  lo  me  bii''^Ws^ 
occasion  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the.  mrpcdo,  or  tl'Mrrt!' 
eel,  which  I  had  before  fell.  But  whether  tht^e  feelings  witC  cnilSf^' 
by  the  concussion  of  souiul,  or  by  actual  vibrations  in  the  body  of'td^ 
vessel,  I  could  neither  then,  or  since,  determine.' 'In  a  fe«T  otomMafl 
tlw  sounds,  which  bad  commenced  oeai  the  stern  of  tbe'Vedut,J]BinbRS 
general  throughout  the,  whole  length  of  lb«boitMn..  .  .  .  r,  ■:iii  ^onrtB 
..'Our  linguist  iiifarmpd  i)s,  t^at.o^i^  AdmimllfMi.  w^i^^u^  ^ylie 
shoal  of  fish,, of  ^fla.^ov4fopni,iike,H  ^Itjuadivr,,  wi>>(tb>''t^Ji^'fiH'iMHi 
conformation  of  the  u,ou,l,,po~^,5hc.po^e5^ 
opjfcts  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  that  they  were  pecuhar  to  tbe  seven 
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Mmiilis.  But  whcllier  ihc  noises  we  beard' were  proituced  by  any 
pflrticuljir  coiislniciion  of  the  soiiorific  organs,'  or  by  tpasmoiiic  vibra- 
tibtts  of  Ihe  body,  be  whs  ignorant.  Very  siiorily  after  leaving  tbe 
timiH.'ahil  rnleriiig  iipuri  ibe  brancb  lliroiigb  wbidi  ouP  coiirae  lay,  a 
9e(iSfWle_i1i  mi  nation  wiis  iierceinJd  in  the  number  of  our  musical  fellow 
wilj^agers,  and  before  we  had  proceeded  a  mile  tliey  were  no  more 
flbtfi'i!.'— pp.  187,  188. 

I  iliy©  may  li«re  rcmavk,  thai,  precisely  on  the  same  spot,  oa  their 
return  down  llie  river,  tiiey  v/ete  again  saluted  with  a  submarine 
sfifEfiati^  frQni  this  uiviaible  band  of  tiineful  Tritons. 

^ilThfi.Donai  was  found  to  preserve  its  depth  from  eight  to  fif- 
t^eili  fathoms,  huviag  seldom  leas  than  three  to  the  very  b^nks,  to 
wJu^h  the  ships  could  stand  so  close  alongside,  that  Captain 
^^^)]ite  says,  '  their  yards  were  intcrloclted  with  the  trees,  tlie 
branches  of  which  overhung  tbe  declts,  that  v^ere  strewed  with 
(heir,  verdure,'  Hitherto  the  country  appeared  to  have  no  inha~ 
hiunts  but  inonkies,  parrots,  and  otlier  species  of  chattering 
l>ir|ds»  on  the  seveuth  day  of  this  tedious  navigation,  Jiowever,  a. 
leyV:  scattered  cottages  began  to  make  their  a ppeaiimce,  together 
with  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  groves  of  cocoa  and  arekii  nuts, 
hfi^iOf  bulfaloes,  fishing  boats,  and  a  distant  forest  of  masts,  all 
iudJicating  their  approach  to  the  city,  below  wliich,  at  tbe  distance 
of  a  mile,  they  dropped  anchor. 

Tbe  huts  on  the  bank  near  them  did  not  materially  raise  their 
ideas  of  the  domestic  comfort  or  general  habits  of  the  people ;  yet 
tl^^  appearance  of  several  boats,  of  light  and  airy  constructioqn 
^A'rbi mauaged  by  a  single  woman,  was  to  them  a  novel,  andji, 
pleaaing  sight ;  white  great  numbers  of  the  native  vessels,  plyiiig' 
HI  various  directions,  gave  a  soniewiMt  lively  interest  to  the  sceoe^' 
The  women's  boats  are  eadi  composed  of  the  single  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  sculled  with  a  single  elastic  oaf:'  several  of  them  came 
alongside  the  Franklin,  laden  with  various  choice  tropical  fruits, 
sind  every  other  article  of  food.  Among  th(i  foriHer  were  plan- 
tiiins,  bananas,  pine-apples,  lemons,  limes,  giiavas,  jacks,  man- 
goes, shaddocks,  pomegranates,  and  oranges  of.various  kiods,  one 
of  ^[hich,  of  a  rich  gold  colour,  Captain  White  says,  was  very 
large,  and.  contained  as  much  juice,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  as 
would  fill  a  moderate  sized  tumbler.  They  had,  besides,  sweet 
potatioes,  yams,  and  sugnr-canes,  confectionary  of  various  kinds, 
and  rice  cakes  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  Tea  and  rice  whiskey,  os 
arrack,  the  common  beverage  of  the  country,  were  also  articles  of 
sale;  bnt  Captain  White,  we  apprehend,  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  inferior  kind  of  tea,  used  by  the  poorer  people,  is  named 
cha-huf,  '  because  it  is  indigenous  to  the  district  of  Hu6;'  the 
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name  \s  rA^hma,  or  <  flbwec  of  tem^'  modU  the  cdars^leaf  of  ftUe 
cameUia  Aesatujiiv,  whicbas'allio  made  use  of  in  Chiiia*   ■    -hoH 

Tbe  Amerioaus  took  lodgings  at  tbe  house  of  one  Pa^imliy 
(have  they  operas  at  Saigon  ?)  a  Tagal,  from  Lu^nia^  wh^roiditoy 
were  soon  beset  by  auuinber  of  females,  anxiously  inqitiring)¥r)ll9t 
mei'cbandize  they  had  for  sale,  what  they  were  in  puhsuil  W^ 
what  the  prices  were,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  mercantile  buainfciys 
r»'trantacted  by  femafles,  just  as  k  was  when  the  Chinese  eovfc)y 
liisited  this  country*  Ckinetie  adventurers  w«re  then,  as  QOiW^f^ 
only  competitors  with  whom  the  Cambodian  women  had  t^^^iflB* 
tend  in  their  trading  occupations;  and  Chinese  pecUarsi,  cao^s, 
and  confectioners  are  still  to  be  seen  in  evei^  baxarmd  leinQry 
street.  -  J«.^f«' 

Having  seltfed  the  etiquette  on  appearing  before  the  gonrsraidry 
(always  a  momentous  affair  among  orientals,)  and  whieh^^obj^s 
occasion,  was  only  to  be  three  bows  in  tender  considersrtfoH'of 
their  beii^g  strangers,  and  unhappily  ignorant  of  the  genuihe  tiUdiSe 
of  perioruiing  the  proper  ceremony,  they  lost  no  time  m'  ps^ing 
their  vi«it.  They  )apded  at  the  great  bazar  or  market-place,  ^i<^h 
ihey  observed  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fruits  aii4jp;fP^ 
visions,  exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females;  hence  lliey ./ pro- 
gressed' along  a.  wide  and  regular  street,  having  piany  of  i|s.  hous^ 
built  of  wood  and  covered  with  tiles,  but  others  of  a  very  imirtUe 
description,  and  none  of  them  exceeding  the  height  of  ctte-dtoiy. 

'  ^*  Toiling 'says  our  author,  *  under  a  scorching  sun,  tiiroiigh^iBtreet 
strewed   wrrh  every  species  of  filth;   beset  by  thousands  ofiyelpbig 

•  auingy  curs;  stunned  alike  by  tbemand  the  vociferations  of  jm  iqMpafcse 
Ctf^iMpi^rse  of  the  wondering  natives,  whose  rude^urio^ityifi  t^Mif^hing 
and  handling  every  part  of  our  dress,  and  ieeiingof  our  hftodai  and 
^ccs„  wsi  .were.irequently  obliged  to  chastise  wi^i  omr.jcgnc^  ,iy(^ 

.^9ng  ibe.anjjaixiu^fs  wbicV^vere  pre^nt^d  ws  on  this  our  .$^t  Q^qttf^i 
into  ;he  city.' — p.  219.  . 

At  tbe.  end,  of  this  street,  however,  th^  scene  w^^jdt^ii^ff^ 
iW  one  of  a  more  agreeable  nature...  Tb^  roujte.now  iagr«th|^fi^h 
a>covered  way,  walled  with  brick,,where  they  go^.rid  |i>oth«9JFp|^ 
biped  and  i^uadruped  ^cn^iatVie/  .at  the  end  of  =  this  .ooyfxieA^^fif 
was  a  handsome hridge  of  stone  ai|d  earth,  thrown  €iver,fLi4^P 
and.  broad  moat,  which  led  to  one  of  the  gates  of  die-cjlf^)^ 
^bQ$e  walls  of  brick  and  «arthy  about  twenty  f^t  hjighy  ^^lo^^f 
iwmeuse  thickness,  enclosed  a^juadrilateralarea.of  tfar^e  qu^^pp 
of  a  mile.  Within  this  enclosure  the  viceroy  and.  military  q^f^rs 
reside,  and  there  are  said  to  be  commodious  banracksy  suffiiri^^^ 
spacious  to  ^uiirter  fifty  thoitsaud  tioops!  The  roy/il  ,fi^)|tf» 
Stands,  in.  the  centre,  in  .the  mid^t  io^.  a  bea^tifid  ^oi(e  .^f^jajM^ 
eight  acres ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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tect  square,  enclosed  wilh  veran(la§.  Tlie  BpartniHilB  for  the 
Indies  iiiid  (tomeslic  officers  are  Uehind  this,  ki  which,  it  would 
»«en»,  titey  are  coiistanti}'  ihut  up;  for  on  the  strangers  ob tie rviug 
'tMdm  p<<e(>iiig  through  some  treHis  work,  they  were  immediately 
'<IHven  liack  by  a  persou  tvho  appeared  to  h»'e  the  special  charge 
-iof  tlieni.  The  roofs  of  these  buitdings  are  covered  with  glared 
-Itles,  and  omameuled  with  dragons  and  other  monsters,  similar  to 
itrwse  of  China.  'I'lie  viceroy's  house  was  abont  eighty  feet 
square,  and  also  covered  witli  tiles.  Here,  on  a  platform  raised 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground, — 

■  '  *Bs  seated,  in  the  Asiatic  style,  cross-legged,  and  stroking  his  thin 
while  ibeard,  ihe  acting  governor  (oiliciHtiBg  in  I  lie  viceroy's  absence)!  a 
meagre,  wrinkled,  cautious  looking  old  man,  whose  countenance, 
iliough'  relenting  into  a  dvbious  smile,  indicated  t^y  tiling  but  fair 
dttaltus  and  siii»vi(y.    On  the  pUtforms,  a^  each  side,  were  scaled, 

I  1 1(^14' i^i^reQt  degmeii  ftf  rank  iuoic^lej  by  their  praxiniLty  to  the  august 
^etueseiilaliveuf  the  sovcreiga,  mandarins  and  officers  uf  state  of  various 
.(^gpjiy.-     Files  of  soldiers,  with  their  two-handed  swords,  anil  shields 

^.cityei'ed  with  indurated  buffido  hides,  highly  variiished,  and  studded 
wilK  iron  knobs,  were  drawn  up  in  various  parts  of  the  ball.  We  walked 
HT^ecdy  np  in  front  till  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  central  vista, 
between  the  ranges  of  platforms  on  ench  side  of  the  throne,  when  we 

'  ih^fd  our  beavers,  and  made  three  rftpectful  bows  In  the  European  siyte, 
whidi  salutation  was  returned  by  the  gouernor  by  a  slow  and  profound 
wclinwion  of  the  head.'— pp.  222,  223. 

The  Americ&n«  wished  at  once  to  huve  the  bssiness  of  the  port 
duties,  and  of  the  presents,  (without  wbich  there  is  nothing  (o  be 
doae,)  settled,  but  the  great  man  declined  entering  upon  any  kind 
oF'b(tsines»,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  little  tea  and  sweetmeats. 
On  Ihrir  return,  they  passed  a  lal^e  bringaln,  under  which  Wiere 
arranged  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  various 
calibres  and  fasliioiis,  many  bf  them  btass,  chiefl*^  of  European 
manufacture,   generally  muunted  on   ship-carriages  in    different 

'  sWigCB  of  decay;  among  them  was  a  train  of  a  dozen  pieces  of 
fietd^rtiflery,  each  marked  with  yiem-s  tie  iis,  and  bearing   the 

'  iiame  of  Louis  XIV.  This  enclosure  was  entered  by  four  gates, 
witti'Sqnarc  bnildings,  having  tiled    roofs  over  tl>em.     In  one 

''qiiftrter  (rf  the  area  was  a  cemetery,  connrining  several  'bar- 

■  bStrbusly  splendid  mausoleums,  in  the  Chinese  style;"   many  of 
'  ihetn  exhibiting  specimens  of  no  bad  scnlpture,  as  was  also  the 

case  with  regard  to  the  bridges,  *  which  were  decorated  with 
'Various  military  and  religious  bas  relief's.'  The  magazines  of 
''iMval'and  military  stores,  arms,  provisions.  Sic.  consisted  of 
'Ss  buildings,  enclosed  with  paling.  Pleasant  walks  in  various 
"ttMctions  intellect  this  enclosure,  and  being  planted   on  ench 
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side  with  tlic  paliiiaria,  iiot  ouly  afford  slieltct',  but,  in  the  seasoil  j 
of  flowering,    impregnate    the    air   to    a    great   distance    withlfl 
their  odoriterous  perfume.     Several  elephants  of  an  enDrinousa 
size   were   observed:    their  attendants  blow  into  a  hollow  pieC0^ 
of  wood,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  noise  similar  to  that  of 
blowing  into  the   bunghole  of  an  empty  cask,  to    give   iiotiife 
of  their  approach;    for  lliey  will  not  lake  the  trouble  to  turn 
aside  for  any  trifling  impediment,  such  as  old  women  with  theic . 
stalls  in  the  bazar,  who,  on  hearing  the  horn,  generally  pack  up>-^ 
and  scamper  atvay  with  their  wares.     These  animals  have  a  duqr^fl 
to  perform   which  is  quite  new  to  us.     Saigon,  being  built  o£9 
wood,  is  subject  to  frequent  Jires.  On  such  occasions  the  viceroy^ 
mounted    on  an  elephant,  leads  forward  the  whole  troop  who, 
setting  their  heads  against  the   houses  next  to  those   on   fire, 
speedily  level  them  to  the  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  flames 
from  spreading.     This  feat  they  had  an  opportiniity  of  seeing 
performed  in  great  perfection. 

On  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek  was  situated  the  naval  arsenal, 
where,  during  the  rebellion,  the  French  built  for  the  king  twQ 
frigates.  Captain  White,  who  tells  us  that '  the  ship  timber  ana, 
planks  excelled  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen,'  measured  one  ( 
ihelatter,  which  was  of  teak,  and  found  it  to  be  lOQ  feet  longfabovya 
fuur  inches  thick,  and  perfectly  sqnare  to  the  top,  where  it  i 
two  feet  wide.  He  has  seen  trees,  he  adds,  in  the  country  that  4 
would  make  main  masts  for  ships  of  the  line,  clear  of  knots.  | 
In  the  arsenal  were  150  gallies,  of  most  beautiful  construction^ 
hauled  up  under  sheds,  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  lengtl^ 
and  some  of  them  mounting  sixteen  guns,  three-pound  era ;  otben 
four  or  six  guns,  from  four  to  twelve- pounders,  all  of  brass,  and 
exquisitely  hnished.  Besides  these  were  about  forty  other  gallie<t ' 
afloat,  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the  river.  ,  m 

On  the  western  part  of  the  city  was  a  canal,  just  flnishe^t  J 
twenty-three  English  miles  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  twelra^ 
feet  deep,  cut  thiough  immense  forests  and  morasses,  and  com^a 
pletcd  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.     It  connects  the  Don^4 
witl)  the   great  river  of  CambodiFi.     'Twenty-sis  thousand  niep  ' 
were  employed,  night  and  day,  by  turns,  in  this  stupendous  uht- 
dertaking,  and  seven  thousand   lives  sacrificed  by  fatigue,  aud 
consequent  disease.'     The  banks  were  planted  with  the  palnfana, 
which  is  also  common  in  the  streets  of  the  suburbs ;  and  the; 
passed  an  immense  cemetery,  surrounded  with  rows  of  the  same 
tree, '  resembling,'  says  Captain  White,  '  if  the  comparison  be  not 
too  daring,  the  Boulevards  at  Paris.' 
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range  of  buildiiiga  of  handsome  coiistruclion  ;  these  Mere  the 
magazines  of  rice,  which  is  a  ro^al  monopoly,  'jiid  can  only  be 
exported  by  special  penniasion,  on  pain  of  death.  A  number  of 
tempicB,  similar  to  ihe  Chinese  pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Jioudh 
and  his  subordinate  deities,  are  scattered  over  the  city.  The 
streets  generally  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  some 
of  them  are  described  as  very  spacious.  The  houses  are  of 
brick,  covered  with  tiles,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood,  thalclied 
with  palm  leaves,  or  rice-sfi-aw.  Captain  White  informs  us,  on 
die  authority  of  a  missionary,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  viceroy, 
that  Saigon  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  iuhabilants, 
of  whom  about  ten  thousand  are  Cliinese. 

We  confess  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  display  as  this 
city  and  the  interior  of  the  royal  and  military  enclosure  present; 
and  bad  always  felt  inchned  to  suspect  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
Chinese  traveller,  of  seeing,  like  the  extatic  Tilburina,  what  was 
not  yet  in  sight,  when  he  talked  of  the  capital  being  twenty  lef. 
(six  miles)  in  circuit — of  its  great  gates  and  deep  moats — of  its 
boulevards  planted  with  spreading  trees — of  its  bridges,  with  sta- 
tnes  of  ilie  gods  in  menacing  attitudes,  fifty-four  in  number,  at 
the  end  of  each — of  elephants  sculptured  in  stone,  gigantic  heads 
of  Boudh,  &c.  AVenowjndge  somewhat  more  favourably  of  him, 
especially  as  it  appears  from  Captain  White's  narrative,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  correctly  described  than  the  brandling  river, 
-and  the  forests  (composed  of  ancient  trees,  climbing  plants  and 
creepers)  which,  as  he  says,  '  cover  the  plains  on  either  side, 
forming  one  continued  darkened  impenetrable  wood,  where  no 
voice  is  heard  but  that  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  not  an  inch  of  cul- 
tivated ground  is  visible.' 

But  the  works  and  buildings  of  Saigon,  considerable  as  they 
■are,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with  those  at  Hu6, 
the  capital  and  constant  residence  of  the  king.  For  the  last 
twenty  -years  he  is  said  to  have  lavished  immense  sums,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  thousands,  m  the  construction  of  ramparts  and 
fortifications:  yet,  says  Captain  White,  whom  has  he  to  fear? 
This  is  a  tjuestion  which  we  cannot  readily  answer ;  but  his  Cam- 
4)0dian  Majesty  is  scarcely  wasting  his  revenue  in  mihtary  prepa- 
rations against  the  kites  and  crows.  To  be  frank,,  we  suspect 
that  we  are  in  danger,  under  the  guidance  of  our  author,  of  un- 
derrating both  the  understanding  and  the  power  of  this  singular 
pelople.  Certainly,  as  the  Greek  philosopher  said  of  the  geome- 
trical problems  traced  on  a  foreign  strand,  '  these  are  not  the 
jwodnctions  of  barbarians!'  Still,  however,  as  we  have  nothing 
positive  to  advance  in  support  of  our  opinion,  we  must  be  con- 
lent  to  take  Captahi  While's  slalcmenis  as  we  find  them,  till  the 
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wiait  of  some  more  experienced  traveller  shall  enable  ua  to  apeak 
with  greater  decision. 

I  The  following  account  of  this  unapproachable  city  (for  Lord 
Macartney  also  sued  in  vain  for  permission  to  visit  it)  was  ftif- 
niahed  by  M.  Vannier,  a  Fr^chman^  admiral  to  the  king.  .: 

*  It  is  certainly  a  stupendous  object,  and  would  be  esteemed  so  etgm 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  upon  a  barred  river,  accessible  to  large 
vessels  at  high  water  only.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  its  walls  are  of 
brick,  laid  in  a  cement,  of  which  sugar  is  a  principal  ingredient,  and 
are  sixty  feet  high ;  the  pillars  of  the  gates,  which  are  of  stone,  are 
seventy  feet  high ;  over  the  arches,  which  are  of  the  same  materials, 
are  towers  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  to  which  access  is 
had  by  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs,  on  each  side  of  the  gate  way  inside 
the  walls.  The  fortress  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  built  on  the 
plan  of  Strasburg  in  Germany.  It  has  twenty-four  bastions,  each 
mounting  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  distance  between  each  bastion  is 
twelve  hundred  Cochin  Chinese  perches,  of  fifteen  feet  each;  the 
smallest  guns  are  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  largest  are  sixty-eight 
pounders,  cast  in  the  king's  own  foundery.  The  whole  number  of  guivi 
to  be  mounted,  when  the  works  are  completed,  is  twelve  hundred. 
The  casements  within  the  fort  are  bomb  proof/ — pp.  263,  264. 

Captain  White  finds  no  fault  with  the  climate ;  Mt  is  as 
6ne/  he  says, '  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  torrid  zone; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshing  every  part  of  iu* 
We  doubt,  however,  the  '  fineness'  of  the  great  belt  of  forest 
which  extends  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  Saigon  itself,  being  situ^ 
mted  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  country  which  divides  Cambodia  from 
Siam,  may  be  healthy  :  the  thermometer,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, ranged  from  80°  to  85°  in  the  shade,  and  the  rains  were 
heavy  and  almost  constant.  The  produce  of  the  coimtry  is  va- 
rious and  valuable  :  from  the  moimtains  the  natives  procure  go^ 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  and  from  the  forests,  a  great  variety,;^ 
valuable  woods  for  building,  for  perfumes,  and  for  dying,  ^lli^ 
have  rice  of  six'  differeot  kinds,  sugar,  pepper,  sago,  ciS^y  .cin- 
namon, areka,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  indigo,  and  maftjr 
other  articles,  well  adapted  for  a  foreign  market.  AntelopcKoif 
various  kinds, deer  and  bares  are  brought  from  the  hills;  pea<;Qck8, 
pheasants  and  partridges  are  plentiful,  and  water-fowls  of  aUkil^<)f 
swarm  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses^  ^^^ 
tygers  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their  ivory,  born^ 
and  skins.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly^  aifj 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  Chinese :  the  test  of  its  goodness  is.  J^ 
strength  of  the  noise  heard  when  the  concave  root  is  applied  rfj^ 
the  ear,  as  shells  are  by  our  children  to  hear  if  *  thettde^jbp 
coming  in.'     One  of  the  large  striped  tygers  was  presented iA9 
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Captam  Wliite  by  the  viceroy;  it  ^as  a  beautiful  female,  five  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high.  He  kept  her  on  hoard  till,  by  had  nea- 
tktti  (for  which  we  are  truly  thankful,)  he  lost  the  '  live  stock  of 
pappies  and  kids  provided  for  her,'  when  they  were  under  the  iie- 
cesBity  of  Scooting  the  royal  beast,  of  whom  he  relatetr  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  :-^ 

'In  Saigon,  ^¥llere  dogs  are  "  i!og  cheap,"  we  used  to  give  the  tygresfe 
one  every  day.  They  were  thrown  alive  into  her  case,  when,  after 
playing  with  her  viclim  for  a  ivhile,  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  her 
eyes  would  begin  to  glisten,  and  her  tail  to  vibrate,  which  were  the  im- 
mediate precursors  of  deaih  to  the  devoted  litile  prisoner,  which  was 
invariably  seiied  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  ihe  incisors  of  the  sanguinary 
beast  perforating  the  jugular  arieries,  while  she  would  traverse  the 
ca^e,  which  she  lashed  willi  her  tail,  and  suck  the  blood  of  ber  prey, 
which  hung  susi^ended  from  her  mouth. 

'  One  day,  a  puppy,  not  at  all  remarkable,  or  distinguishable  in  ap^ 
pearaiice,  from  the  common  herd,  was  thrown  in,  who  imtneil lately,  on 
perceiving  his  situation,  set  up  a  dismal  yell  and  atiacked  the  tygress 
with  great  fury,  snapping  at  her  nose,  from  which  he  drew  some  blood. 
Th(j  Lygress  appeiired  to  be  amused  with  the  puny  rage  of  the  puppy, 
and  with  as  good- humoured  an  expression  of  countenance,  as  so  fero- 
cious an  animal  could  be  supposed  in  assume,  she  affected  to  treat  it 
alias  play;  and  sometimes  spreading  herself  at  full  length  on  her  side, 
at  others,  crouching  in  the  manner  of  the  fabled  sphinx,  she  would 
ward  olf  with  her  paw,  the  incensed  little  animal,  till  he  was  finally 
exhausted.  She  then  proceeded  m  caress  him,  endeavouring  by  mai^ 
little  arts  to  inspire  bin)  with  coiiGdeiice,  in  which  xhe  finally  succeed- 
ed) and  in  a  short  lime  ihey  lay  down  together  and  slept.  From  this 
time  ihey  were  inseparable  ;  the  tygiess  appearing  to  feel  for  the  puppy 
^il,  the  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  the  dog,  in  return,  treating  her  with 
the  greatest  affection  ;  and  a  small  aperture  was  left  open  in  the  cage, 
bj  which  he  had  free  ingress  and  egress.  Experimenis  were  subse- 
quently made,  by  presenting  a  strange  dog  at  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
When  the  tygress  would  manifest  great  eagerness  to  get  at  it ;  her  adopted 
chilS  was  then  thrown  in,  on  which  she  would  eagerly  pounce ;  hut  im- 
mediately discovering  tlie  cheat,  she  would  caress  it  with  great  lender- 
ncBii  The  natives  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  steal  this  dog 
fcom  us.' — pp.  255 — 257. 

Neither  our  Chinese  author  uor  Captain  White  gives  a  very 
flattering  account  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people  : — 
the  upper  ranks,  and  particularly  those  in  public  employments, 
are  quite  as  well  skilled  iii  all  the  tricks  which  their  siluatious 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  prnctising,  as  their  prototypes  111 
China,  though  perhaps  they  perform  them  in  a  more  clumsy 
ami  barefaced  style.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  they  imitate  the 
Chinese,  not  only  in  the  iipproved  nlodc  of  practising  on  the 
^^Ses  and  patience  of  their  visitors,  but  iu  tlreir  dress  and  man- 
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ners,  and,  as  we  collect  from  the  work  before  us,  look  up  to  them 
•to'tfie  benu  ideui  of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  accomplished,  even  to 
the  imtneasiiraiile  length  of  their  nafls;  In  one  re9pect,  indeed, 
tiney  differ  from  them ;  they  permit  their  women  to  go  abroad.  A 
ittdy  of  bigh  rank,  Captain  White  says,  visited  the  Franklin;  and 
he  seems  to  think,  generally  speaking,  that  there  is  no  restriction 
on  the  ladies  of  Saigon. 

Many  of  tlie  young  females  are  handsome,  before  their  teeth, 
tongue,  gums,  and  lips  are  stained  with  that  detestable  mastica- 
tory compound  of  lime,  betel  and  areka ;  bnt  from  this  practice 
and  their  general  dirty  habits,  a^t  tbirty  they  are  objects  of  disgust, 
)|t  forty,  absolutely  hideous.  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  wear 
li  number  of  loose  robes  one  over  the  other,  the  undermost 
being  the  longest ;  and  as  they  are  always  of  different  colours 
they  give  the  appearance  of  the  wearer  being  girded  with  a  num- 
ber of  various  coloured  belts  ;  their  hats  are  of  bamboo,  and  re- 
$emble  a  large  inverted  saucer. 

These  are  of  the  superior  casts  ;  the  middling  and  lower  order 
of  females  are,  as  we  have  said,  the  principal  merchants,  and 
were  so  when  our  Chinese  traveller  was  there :  for  he  observes^ 
that  when  his  countrymen  go  thither  to  trade,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  take  a  Cambodian  woman  into  their  service  and  give  her 
the  management  of  their  commercial  concerns.  We  can  scarcely 
i^redit  him,  however,  when  he  adds,  that  the  w  omen  possess  6b 
little  decency  that  they  may  be  daily  seen  in  groups  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  swimming  about  in  the  river  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  nudity  from  head  to  foot,  even  those  of  the  highest 
condition.  '  The  Chinese,'  says  he,  with  somewhat  of  naivety, 
^  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  their  sports  in  the  water,  and  I 
liave  heard  say-,  tliat  love-adventures  sometimes  take  place  among 
these  bathers.'  Captain  White  is  silent  on  this  subject,  and  also 
0(1  another,  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  not  easily  have  gained 
information,  supposing  it  to  exist.  When  girts  anive  at  the-iage 
of  ten  or  eleven  years,  it  is  necessary,  the  Chinese  says,  tbatth^ 
should  undergo  a  ceremony  which  is  called  hhin-thov,  and  which 
is  no  other  than  being  shut  up  at  night  with  a  priest  of  Boudh, 
iratil  which  she  is  not  deemed  to  be  marriageable.  If  M'e  did  not 
know  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  priests  of  Fo  and  Tao-tst^  ahd 
the  gross  superstitions  of  their  ignorant  followers,  we  should  be 
apt  to  discredit  this  part  of  the  account;  but  we  believe  there  is 
iiothing  too  vicious  for  men  of  their  depraved  habits.  Females 
among  all  the  oriental  nations  being  considered  as  marke(a%(e 
commodities,  and  generally  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  ^iHiri*" 
to  bid  highest  for  them,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  pro- 
cessions with  music  and  banners  to  the  houses  of  the  young  Widi^ 
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lo  be  initiiilod,  wliicii  lake  jilace  on  tliis  occasion,  were  meant 
to  BttriwHice  their  liiness  for  ihe  marriage  aCate—a  sort  of  cere- 
mony of  bringing  them  OHt.  The  honeymoon  is  observed  for  eight 
days,  during  which  ihe  young  couple  are  shut  up  in  the  house, 
with  lights  burning  day  and  night.  Though  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  husbands  are  not  requited  to  be  very 
Strict  in  observing  the  rules  of  chastity,  yet  after  marriage,  any 
offence  against  it  is  puniiihed  at  the  husband's  pleasure;  and 
Captain  White  says,  the  usual  mode  is  to  tie  the  offending  parties 
back  to  back,  and  throw  them  from  a  bridge  into  the  river. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  much  into  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  during  hia  four  months'  residence,  or  to  have  es- 
tciided  his  inquiries  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  connec- 
tion with  them :  even  this,  however,  was  more  than  enough,  be 
says,  to  convince  him  tliat,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  tbay 
are  totally  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  truth  and  honour.  From 
such  a  people  the  Americans  had  not  to  expect  much  mercantile 
punctuality  or  integrity,  but  they  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
vesatious  delays,  evasious,  and  tricks  which  were  hourly  practised 
upon  them.  Their  object  was  to  procure  cargoes  of  sugar  ;  but 
Uie  moment  this  was  discovered,  the  article  rose  at  least  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  the  market,  as  did  every  other  article  which  they 
inquired  after.  On  complaining  to  thegovemor  of  this  imposition, 
he  inveighed  with  great  acrimony  agamst  the  sugar-holders,  aad 
desired  them  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  diese  unreasonable  peopte 
must  at  last  come  to  their  terms;  the  following  day  they  disco- 
vered that  '  the  old  rogue  was  the  principal  sugsr-holder  m  the 
district,'  As  it  was  still,  however,  their  mterest  to  be  on  civil 
terms  with  this  '  old  rogue,'  the  Americans  invited  him  to  their 
lodgings.  On  observing  a  double- barrelled  gun,  he  expressed 
great  admiration  at  the  workmanship,  and  wished  lo  borrow  it  for 
a  shooting  excursion  on  the  following  day;  but  '  his  excellency' 
forgot  to  return  il,  and  Captain  White  never  saw  it  more.  His  ex- 
cellency, moreover,  hinted  at  the  port  duties  payable  on  tlie  ships, 
arid  which  they  were  ready  to  pay  ;  but  he  refused  to  take  the  Spa- 
nish dollar  at  the  rate  in  current  copper  money  which  it  would  pur- 
chase in  the  market.  They  therefore  offered  to  pay  him  in  the 
copper  coin  of  the  country  which  they  would  themselves  pur- 
chase and  to  which,  after  some  demur,  he  appeared  to  accede. 
But  they  were  little  aware  of  the  trouble  they  were  thus  bringing 
upon  themselves,  and  the  way  in  which  thfiir  purpose  would  be 
defeated, 

This  copper  money  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  In 
Japan,  hut  somewhat  largei',  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  like  ihat 
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dPChina ;  six  or  seven  hundred  being  abotit  etjuivalent  to  a  Spa- 
nfth  dollar.  Having  purchased  a  part  of  the  coin,  Captain  White 
.says,  *  the  united  efforts  of  four  Of  us  could  enable  us  to  count, 
jE&sort,  and  new  string,  only  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
tti  more  than  a  week.'     Wheri  they  had  at  length  collected  a 

Krt  of  this  portion  which  was  to  be  received  on  account,  *  the 
armion's  launch  was  freighted  with  it,  and  dispatched  for  the 
eustpm-house ;  and  it  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  matter  of  ca- 
llosity, to  see  a  stout  long-boat  of  a  ship  of  nearly  four  hundred 
tons,  deeply  laden  with  coin,  amounting  in  value  to  only  sevctf 
Jiimdred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  and  weighing  nearly  two  and 
a  half  tons !' 

On  arriving  at  the  custom-house  the  officers  were  not  in  atten- 
dance, though  due  notice  had  been  given ;  when  they  came  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  on  being  asked  for  a  receipt,  *  they  affected 
to  laugh,  and  told  us  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  business  that 
night,  but  that  in  the  morning  they  would  count  and  examine  it.' 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  they  could  not  trust  the  money  with 
Buch  people,  and  the  tide  had  ebbed  out  of  the  creek ;  the  only 
alternative  was  to  let  it  remain  in  the  custom-house,  which  was 
entirely  open  in  front,  and  send  for  an  armed  guard  from  each 
ship.  The  only  disturbance  this  guard  met  with  during  the 
.night  was  from  an  enormous  serpent,  at  least  (as  tliey  thought) 
fifteen  feet  long,  which  came  out  of  the  river  and  crawled  into 
tbe  custom-house,  gliding  between  the  stacks  of  money,  when 
they  lost  sight  of  it,  nor  could  the  strictest  search  with  the  lamp 
enable  them  again  to  discover  it.  The  sailors  insisted  that  it 
fnust  have  been  either  the  devil  in  his  primitive  disguise,  or  a  real 
'^rpent  trained  by  the  rascally  natives  to  frighten  them  from  their 
posts,  and  compel  them  to  leave  the  treasure  unguarded. 

At  mid-day  the  officers  attended,  and  began  the  operation  of 
counting,  practising  every  art,  says  Captain  White,  to  vex  and 
annoy  us,  rejecting  every  piece  that  had  the  least  flaw  in  it,  so 
that  having  finished  about  a  hundred  dollars  there  appeared  to  be 
a  loss  of  about  ten  per  cent,  *  Suspecting  the  fellows  in  attend- 
ance to  have  secreted  some  of  the  monev,  we  insisted  on  searchr 
ing  them;  and  when  it  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case  they 
were  not  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  discovery,  but  laughed  in 
pur  faces  in  the  most  provoking  manner.'  When  they  sought 
redress  from  the  governor,  he  told  them  he  could  not  interfere  in 
the  custom-house  department,  but  kindly  advised  them  to  make 
up  their  dispute  with  the  officers  by  a  sum  of  money,  which 
Would  induce  them  to  dispense  with  counting,  or  to  pay,  as  he 
^ad  originally  proposed  to  them^  in  Spanish  dollars  at  a  discoont 
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oil  itie  market  price,  and  lo  satisfy  the  custom-house  ofliceia  for 
the  tmiilik  they  had  bceii  at.  '  In  short,'  coutinues  ihe  captain, 
'  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  succumbing  to  these  harpies.' 

This  affair  brought  upon  them  a  host  of  enemies,  who  took 
occasion  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  strangers  by  personal 
iU-treatment.  On  the  same  evening,  while  sitting  in  the  veranda, 
they  were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones;  they  immediately  ran 
to  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded,  but  all  was  quiet, 
■ot  a  person  tu  be  seen,  though  the  moon  shoue  bright,  'i'beir 
landlady  came  out  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  white  talk- 
ing witli  her  another  shower  from  invisible  hands  fell  upon  them, 
and  bruised  several  of  them;  they  again  sallied  forth,  searching 
every  place  where  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  conceal  liim~ 
self,  but  without  success.  They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the 
veranda  when  a  third  volley  was  discharged,  which  fairly  drove 
tbem  into  the  bouse;  and  this  annoyance  was  repeated  almost 
every  evening  afterwards,  and  sometimes  in  mid-day ;  '  but  no 
search,  inquiry,  or  offer  of  reward  for  the  detection  of  the 
offenders  could  elicit  any  information,  neither  could  we  ever  divine 
the  cause  of  It.'  In  truth  the  American  captains  and  their  crews 
appear  lo  be  no  conjurers.  They  could  not,  with  all  their  pains, 
discover  a  Cambodian  in  the  disguise  of  an  alligator ;  and  here 
tiiey  are  puzzling  themselves  lo  as  little  purpose.  We  think  we 
can  assist  them  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Ihe  governor's  house 
stood  in  an  enclosure  directly  opposite  to  their  lodgings,  and  '  the 
stones  came  from  the  direction  of  the  governor's  house.'  Now 
as  they  hesitated  to  purchase  sugar,  of  which  he  was  a  large 
holder,  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  common  market  price, 
and  to  pay  him  the  duties  in  dollars,  so  that  he  might  pocket 
the  discount,  we  think  they  might  have  given  a  shrewd  guess  at 
whose  instance  they  were  thus  conliounlly  pelted.  We  complained 
to  him,  says  Captain  White,  of  this  disgraceful  treatment;  he  an- 
swered that  he  was  frequently  molested  in  the  same  manner;  and 
this  was  all  the  satisfaction  they  could  obtain. 

The  Americans  now  resolved  lo  try,  in  their  turn,  what  a  fetch 
qfwil  on  their  part  might  do  to  induce  the  Cambodians  to  lower 
their  prices.  They  paid  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  the  ships, 
filled  their  water-casks,  bent  some  of  their  sails,  sent  on  board  all 
their  packages,  and  made  apparent  preparations  for  their  imme- 
diate departure.  A  week  passed  without  effect — the  sugar- 
merchants  showing  'the  same  dogged  indifference'  as  before; 
and  on  asking  the  linguists  if  tliey  thought  these  peo[>le  would 
suffer  them  to  depart  without  cargoes,  they  were  not  a  little  mor- 
tified to  be  answered  with  great  coolness,  '  that  the  Cochin' 
Chinese  were  too  well  versed  in  deception  to  be  blinded  by  the 
A  A  4  shallow 
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f^ilow  artifice  we  bad  adopted^  and  that  they^vere  willing  to 
^  which  could  boki  out  the  Wngest.' 

Thus  fairly  outwitted,  and  having  remained  from  September ^ta 
the  end  of  January^  they  were  obliged  at  laat  to  take  thi^  sugar  at 
the  price  of  the  holders,  the  whole  of  which,  after  all^  was  not 
equal  to  half  a  cargo  for  each  of  the  two  ships.  The  duties  dnd 
the  presents  for  the  governor,  mandarins,  secretaries,  &c.  amounted 
to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  dollars  for  the  Fruikliii 
alone,  '  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the  net  invoice  of  sugar  takev 
OB  board  V  *  I  shall,  I  think,'  says  Captain  White,  ^  be  readily 
believed  when  I  state  that  few  tears  were  shed  by  us  on  our  dfH 
pwture  from  a  place  where  we  had  encountered  so  much  troib^ 
ble  and  vexation — and  which  I  consider  as  the  least  desiraUo 
country  on  earth  for  mercantile  adventurers.' 

Here  then,  we  take  for  granted,  terminates  all  American  spe-^ 
culation  on  a  successful  trade  with  Cochin-china.  The  French 
appear  to  be  equally  disgusted.  In  1819  two  officers  only  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  king,  since  which  one  has  returned 
in  a  frigate  which  made  an  unsuccessful  voyage,  partly  political 
and  partly  commercial,  to  Turon  Bay;  the  other,  M.  Vannier, 
the  king's  admiral  at  Hu6,  had  requested,  as  Captain  White  was 
informed,  permission  to  quit  the  country,  but  without  success. 

The  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  this 
'  Voyage'  is,  that  of  all  the  nations  in  the  east,  the  CochiiKcfai«> 
nese  Cambodians  stand  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale.  The 
Malay,  when  actuated  by  fierce  passions,  is  utterly  regardless  of 
human  life,  but  he  possesses  a  manly  courage,  intelligence,  iDge<^ 
nuity  and  industry.  The  Hindoo,  careless  of  truth,  and  the 
victim  of  superstition,  is  nevertheless  orderly  in  all  his  habits, 
cleanly,  abstemious,  sober,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  whidt 
his  rehgion  prescribes.  The  Chinese,  with  all  their  pride,  cra£t 
attd  fraud,  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  people,  ceremonious  and 
civil,  never  openly  outraging  the  decencies  of  life ; — but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Cambodians  possess  one  redeeming  virtue^ 
one  amiable  quality,  as  a  set-off  against  their  grovelling  and 
disgusting  vices. 
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iivement  aux  Services  Publics  dt  la  Guerre^  dt  la  Marifie,  et 

des  Fonts  et  ChausseeSy  depuis  18 16.     Troisiime  Partie^  FoRC£ 

CoMMKRCiALE.     Par  Charles  Dupiu.     2  tom.    Paris.    18S4* 

'l^E  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  introduce  M.  Dupin 

*  ^    to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  finct 

serious  fault  with  him  for  a  statement,  as  uncalled  for  as  it  waa 

unfounded. 
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uiifoiinded,  which  charged  the  Ilritiab  government  with  cruel  and 
inhuman  conduct  towards  French  prisoners  of  war.  In  general, 
however,  we  must  do  him  llie  justice  to  say  that,  in  the  thankless 
task  which  he  lias  undertaken,  of  comparing  tlie  institntioiis  of 
Great  Uiitain,  and  her  liaval,  military,  commercial  and  manu- 
factonng  strength,  or  capacity,  wilh  those  of  France  respectively, 
he  has  exhibited  more  candour,  and  arrived  at  a.  greater  degree  of 
accuracy,  thnn  might  have  been  expected  from  the  pen  of  a 
Frenchman,  always  iealous  of  a  nation  which  he  is  pleased  to  call, 
pmr  excellence,  his  rival.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  we  meet  with, 
M^iat  indeed  was  acarcely  to  be  avoided,  a  repetition  of  many 
passages  contained  in  the  former  ones,  together  with  a  good  deal 
of  detail  not  particularly  interesting  to  the  English  reader— but 
we  also  find  considerable  portions  of  new  matter  of  a  contrary 
description, 

M-  Dupin  is  in  the  habit  of  announcing  his  labours  in  a  preli- 
minary discourse,  which  is  read  either  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  Institute,  two  learned  bodies,  who  are  supposed  to 
combine  all  the  science  and  philosophy  of  France.  That  some 
\itilefaiiJiironnadeshou\A  appear  in  these  discourses,  to  qualify  and 
soften  down  the  unacceptable  eulogy  which  they  pronounce  on 
the  wisdom,  energy  and  prosperity  of  a  rival  nation,  is  natural 
enough,  and  might  therefore  be  expected — hsec  sunt  solatia,  hiec 
fcnnenta  dolorum.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Academy 
received  his  last  eulogy  on  Great  Britain  in  that  uncourteous  man- 
ner which  his  former  discourse  experienced  from  the  Institute, 
Impressed  with  the  value  of 'the  noble  patience  of  his  auditors,'  he 
lays  hold  of  the  circumstance  of  iheir  forbearance  as  an  argument 
to  prove  the  superior  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  French  na- 
tion; for,  says  he,  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  tone, '  an  Englishman 
would  not  have  dared  to  pronounce  u  panegyric  on  the  works  of 
France  an  tein  de  In  Soriiti  tie  iMiidrts.'  The  Royal  Society  of 
Loudon,  however,  allowed  a  Frenchman,  as  M.  Dupin  very  well 
knows,  to  lay  claim,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  to  the  inven- 
tion ©f  Seppingg'a  system  of  naval  architecture,  on  the  part  of  seve- 
ral of  his  countrymen  !  though  we  long  ago  incontestibly  proved* 
that  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  could  any  of  those  attempts 
of  Bouguer,  Gobert  and  Groignard  be  of  the  least  service  in 
giving  additional  strength  to  ships,  and  that  none  of  ihcm  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  system  of  diagonal  braces  and 
riders,  first  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  and  successfully 
made  use  of  in  all  our  ships  of  war. 

There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  Frencitmen  laying  claim  to 
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thorinveations  and  diBCOverieB  of  others;  and  we  were  pr^ared 
to  find  M.  Dupin  seeking  his  solatium,  in  a  recurrence  to  this  au« 
thetitic  practice,  for  the  mortification  which  be  occasionally  ap* 
pears  to  feel  at  the  humiliating  contrast  he  is  compelled  to  draw 
between  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  England  and  France.  The 
'  soothing  unction'  is — that  we  are  only  the  imitators,  while  ih^ 
arc  the  inventors.     There  is  an  old  proverb,  which  says  that  the: 
French  invented  the  rufl9e,  but  the  English  added  the  shirt;  and 
]^f «  Dupin's  examples  are  pretty  much  of  this  kind.     Thus,  for  in-^ 
altlnce, '  le  pont  du  Strand,'  which  he  tells  us  the  English  have 
sumamed  '  Waterloo,'  is  broadly  asserted  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly ;  and  to  have  had  its  new  name, 
imposed  on  it  in  imitation  of  the  French,  '  who,  in  the  days  of. 
their  triumphs,  designated  the  bridges  and  the  streets  with  which 
they  embellished  their  capital,  by  thenamesof  Austerlitz,of  Jena, 
of  Wagram,  of  Rivoli,  of  Marengo,  of  Frejus,  of  Fontenoi,  8tc.' 
Thus,  again,  the  first  canal  constructed  in  England,  that  of  the. 
Duke  of  Bridge  water,  between  M  anchester  and  Liverpool,  is  as*- 
serted  to  be  a  mere  imitation  of  the  canal  of  Briare, '  the  first  exr 
ample  of  so  beautiful  a  conception,  set  by  Frenchmen.'     We  are< 
pretty  certain  that  Brindley  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  *  canal  oif . 
3riare.' 

The  leading  object  of  M.  Dupin,  in  the  present  portion  of  his  > 
labours,  is  to  develope  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  .com?T: 
mercial  power,  involving  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Great  Britain^- 
isrooted ;  with  the  view,  and  a  laudable  one  it  unquestionably  is^ 
of  stimulating  his  countrymen  to  tread  in  her  steps,  by  caUio^ 
into  action  the  same  principles,  and  adopting  the  same  measures^, 
which  have  been  productive  of  such  happy  consequences  iu;  th^. 
British  islands.  And  the  better  to  enable  them  to  set  about  this, 
grand  reformation,^  he  thinks  it  necessary,,  not  only  to  describe  th(e, 
lines  and  connections  of  all  the  ^reat  roads  and  canals  which  int^c-^ 
9ect  the  kingdom,  but  to  enter  mto  a  minute  detail  of  the  pre|i9rr 
ratory  proceedings  requisite  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislani 
ture  for  the  constriAction  of  new  ones,  or  the  enlargement,  alter^r « 
tion  or  repair  of  the  old  ones.  He  traces  the  progress  of  the  biUs, 
through  both  houses  of  parliament;  the  subsequent  proc^dings 
of  forming  joint-stock  companies,  committees  of  management,  th^. 
process  of  valuing  private  property  which  may  be  invaded,  mA- 
Other  particulars  which,  though,  as  we  have  said^  of  little  interest, 
to  the  English  reader,  may  neither  be  unacceptable  nor  useless  tp^ 
his  countrymen,  provided  they  ever  arrive  at  that  point  of  improve 
inent  which  will  admit  of  similar  proceedings  being  carried  iotQ 
practice  in  France. 

We  make  this  provisoj^  b^causei  at  present;^  we  have  great 

doubtai 
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doubts  whether  France  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  wofks  of 
the  kind  which  M,  Dupin  has  described.  The  public  mind  in  ihrt 
countrj  is  not  jet  sufficiently  enlightened:  nor  do  we  perceive 
that  the  government  has  jet  shown  a  dispoMtion  to  introduce 
or  encourage  any  rational  and  liberal  system  of  education.  In  this 
respect  the  Revolution,  so  far  from  conferring  any  benefit,  has 
plunged  them  in  deeper  ignorance  than  before;  we  mean,  of 
course,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  nation.  Our  author  speaks 
strongly,  and  we  believe  justly,  on  the  neglect  of  edo cation  of  the 
lower  orders  in  franco,  and  recommends  schools  to  be  established 
on  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system.  '  Let  us  hope,'  he  says, '  that 
these  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  so  rapid,  and  in  which 
youth  is  so  well  accustomed  to  discipline,  to  obedience,  to  re-- 
flection,  will  be  propagated  more  and  more  in  our  "  Belle  France"' 
— but  '  alas!'  he  adds, '  since  the  period  in  which  I  conceived  this 
hope,  so  bewitching  to  the  heart  of  the  good  citizen,  deplorable 
))rejudices  have  repelled  with  rage,  and  by  every  means,  one  of 
the  fitlest  methods  to  secure  to  Frenchmen  the  superiority  of 
knowledge  and  intellect— a  superiority  which  can  alone  preserve 
thetn  in  the  first  rank  among  civilized  nations,'  Louis  XVIIL 
may  issue  his  ordinances  for  the  restitution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
endowing  of  Scotch  colleges,  but  such  institutions  contribute  no- 
thing towards  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  France,  besides,  labours  under  a  want  which  is  not 
likely  soon  to  he  supplied.  She  has  none  of  that  highly  respect- 
able and  useful  class  of  society  which  is  composed  of  country 
gentlemen — men  living  on  their  own  estates,  and  contributing  to 
the  comforts  and  the  mmtal  improvement  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  ;  of  course  she  has  no  unpaid  magistracy  to  take  a  lead 
in  encouraging  works  of  public  utility,  and  to  plan  and  superin- 
tend such  as  are  calculate  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  public  eiedit,  though  rapidly  improving,  is  not  yet 
sUfliriently  established,  nor  has  it  taken  that  steady  shape,  to  ena- 
bl^either  the  government  or  individuals  to  undertake  large  and 
extensive  works,  especially  such  as  trench  on  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate pioperty,  for  which  indemnification  is  to  be  granted.  In  such 
cases,  M.  Dupin  admits,  every  one  endeavours  to  get,  and  every 
one  is  ready  to  give,  fer  beyond  the  real  value.  '  It  seems,'  he 
adds,  '  as  if  money  extracted  from  the  treasury  of  the  stale,  was 
considered  as  aulant  de  pris  siir  I'amenii!'  Private  property  is 
besides  so  veiy  much  divided  in  France,  as  to  cause  a  general 
want  of  great  capitalists,  without  the  assistance  of  whom  no  works 
of  magnitude  can  be  undertaken  with  «iiy  chance  of  success.  On 
this  point  M.  Dupin  seems  to  be  wholly  mistaken.  He  says — 
"**On  se  plaint  en  France  que  les  fortuhcs  sonttrop  petites;  on  emit 
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.qu'en  Angleterre  toutes  le&  lois  ont  pour  bill  de  fiivorisifr  la  8;rai)<iepn>- 
puiete.  Ch  bien!  sur  b  sujet  qui  noua  occupe,  les  lois  auglaises  OQt 
^QUt  fait,  au  qontraire,  en  faveur  de  la  petite  propriete.  Non-s^ulqiii«uit 
tout  individu  qui  poss^de  un  capital  de  2,500  fr.  peut  devenir  actiQi^- 
naire  d'un  pont,  d'un  canat,  ou  d'un  bassin;  mais,  quaud  il  n^auraitque 
la  moitie,  que  le  quart,  et  mfeme  que  le  huiti^me  de  ce  petit  capital,  H 
pourrait  encore  devenir  proprietaire  d'une  portion  de  ces  trayaux  piib- 
lies.  Cette  admirable  loi  semble  conpue  pour  la  France,  tn  TadoJ)- 
tunt,  sachons  proportionncr  le  taux  des  actions  h,  la  raodicit6  de  nos  IbN 
tvnes,  ainsi  qu%  la  valeur  de  Targent  plus  grande  chez  nous  cftie  ^diez 
les  Anglais.  Qu'avec  300  fr.,  qu'avec  200  fr.  seulennent,  on  puisse  ^toe 
membre  d'une  C*.  de  travaux  publics.  Formons  des  associati^M^  4e 
500>  de  1,000^  de  2,000  petits  capitalistes,  et  d'un  plus  grand  nombc^fi 
nous  Ic  pouvons,  Ayons  ^qssi  pour  ce  genre  d^industrje,  notre  petii" 
erand'livre,  comme  nous  Tavons  pour  les  placemens  sur  nos  fonds  pMt^- 
lies.  Alors  nous  interesserons  k  la  bonne  construction,  au  parfait  en- 
tretien  de  nos  voies  commerciales,  les  grandes^  les  moyenaes  et  les 
petites  fortunes.' — torn.  i.  p.  85. 

It  is  true^  a  man  in  England  may  hold  ^  single  £ihare  of  £50y  or 
half  the  sum^  in  a  canal  or  turnpiko-road ;  but  M,  Dupin  deic^iy^ 
himself  if  he  supposes  that  any  great  undertaking  is  ever  9^t  aflo^^t 
by  associations  of  little  proprietors.  No,  it  must  originate  wi^^ 
and  every  preparatory  step  be  taken  for  carrying  it  into  ei^^c^tion, 
by,  large  proprietors,  extensive  manufacturers,  wealthy  mer^bapts- 
and  bqnkerSy  a  few  of  whom,  perhaps  half  the  number,  ber 
come  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  whole  concernj  ip  the  fir^ 
instance,  and  afterwards  distribute  a  certain  number  of  shares 
among  their  friends  and  customers,  who  again  send  them  to  mar-^ 
ket,  where,  like  any  other  article  of  sale,  they  bear  a  profit  or  lo^ 
according  to  their  real  or  estimated  value.  At  the  moment  w^ 
write  this,  we  are  informed  tha(  on^  million  of  money  has  beejgi 
subscribed  by  nine/teen  persons,  to  be  lajd  out  in  excayating^a 
new  dock  on  the  side  of  t)ie  Thames,  at  St.  Catherine's.  Unt^ 
France,  therefore,  has  its  large  lande4  proprietors,  its  opule^jt; 
manufacturers,  paerchants  and  bankers,  spread  over  the  couptri^ 
M*  Du pin's  scheme  of  a  ^  pe^it^grand-livre,'  he  may  be  assured^ 
will  never  succeed — will  never  be  tried. 

There  are  many  other  obstacles  which  stand  in  tbe  way  of  i^ 
commercial  career  of  France  rivalling  that  of  ^nglandj  wM^l^ 
M«  Dupin  seems  to  flatter  himself  may  be  done  by  trea^ii^g 
closely  in  her  steps.  Without  meptioning  the  scarcity  of  cpal  a^ 
iron  in  that  country — two  articles  to  the  abundance  of  which  j^ng* 
land  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  her  pianufacturing  and  cpmnier^ai 

Prosperity — we  may  class  among  the  obstacles  that  will  f^t^rd 
er  progress,  the  alpsost  total  absence  of  that  enterprjz.e  and  efi^rgf 
in  speculation,  which  forms  jso  distiugulfhing  a  featuri^  jxi'the 

mercantile 
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mercantile  [uirsuitB  uf  Eiiglaiid.  While  the  spirit  o(  adveiidiie 
itramates  the  natives  of  the  latter,  and  sends  them  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  ihe  earth,  the  only  foreign  traffic  pursued  by  French- 
men with  any  thing  like  eagerness  and  activity,  is  the  detestable 
traffic  in  slaves,  to  which  they  are  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
enormous  profits — -a  trade  wliich,  though  avowedly  illegal  and  de- 
clared to  be  so  by  the  proper  authoiities,  subjects  those  who  carry 
it  on  to  little  or  no  risk,  being  protected  by  their  flag  against  any 
inlerfereiice  on  the  part  of  other  governments,  and  winked  at  by 
their  own.  It  was  this  general  want  of  enterpfize  which>  in  earlier 
periods  of  foreign  navigation,  left  the  Fietich  far  behind  all  the 
Mber  nations  of  Europe  in  maritime  discovery.  White  Portngal, 
Holland,  Denmark  and  England  were  sending  out  espeditions  to 
explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the  globe,  France  lay  quietly  upon 
her  oars,  and  look  no  part;  nor  has  she,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
contributed  in  such  a  way  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge,  as  to  give  her  any  title  to  a  place  in  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  still  further  obstacle  to  general  improvement  in 
France,  at  which  M.  Dupin  occasionally  glances — the  fear  on  the 
part  of  government  of  entrusting  too  much  power  to  iDdividuals, 
or  combinations  of  individuals.  Theesecutive  is  yet  too  jealous 
to  allow  to  associations  of  its  subjects  any  share  of  influence,  which 
tbight  attach  to  them  were  they  permitted  to  take  the  lead  in 
matters  of  high  concern  and  importance.  It  is  still  more  jealous 
of  admitting  foreigners  to  join  in  speculations  of  enterprize  or 
improvement,  however  obviously  tbey  might  appear  calculated  to 
promote  the  public  utility.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  suggested,  as  an  easy  and  most  important 
Improvement,  to  water  Paris  by  means  of  pipes,  in  the  same  way 
-OB  London  is  watered;  and  the  ingenious  Brunei  went  over  to 
concert  measures,  and  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  undertaking,  car- 
r;yiDg  with  him  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  English  projectors, 
to  say  that  any  amotmt  of  capital  which  might  be  required,  was 
xeady  to  be  advanced;  but  when  it  was  further  stated  tliat  the 
htm  pipes  could  only  be  supplied  from  the  same  country  as  the 
capital,  tlie  idea  was  so  revolting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  Due  de  Kiclielien,  that  he  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceeding;  observing  that  Parts  must  continue  to  be  supplied 
by  water-carts  and  fountains,  as  heretofore,  raiher  than  run  the 
ridt  of  overturning  the  government,  by  receiving  funds  and  iron- 
,    pipes  from  F.ngland. 

These  and  various  other  impediments  which  we  could  name, 
and  of  many  of  which  M.  Dupin  is  fully  aware,  opppse  so  effectual 
a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  France,  as  to  leave,  ii 
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our  <ypihion,  very  little  hope  that  the  pt^nre  trhfch  he  hw  drslwH 
of  future  prosperity  can,  iti  the  present  state  of  thuigs,  be  realited; 
He  has,  however,  sketched  for  his  cbuntrytnen  no  unfaithful  copy  ' 
of  the  great  features  of  the  original  which '  he  viewed  in  Greait  - 
Britain ;  he  has  traced  tlie  outlmes  with  a  bold  and  skilful  pehbilV ' 
and  filled  in  the  several  parts  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  coloured'* 
the  whole  in  deep  and  vivid  tints.     He  has  in  faet  perforrtied  hW 
task  ably  and  manfully;  but  as  it  is  a  work  exclusively  written  f of  - 
France;  and  as  a  detailed  account  of  engineer  reports,  parlia*'' 
mentary  papers,  turnpike  road  bills,  piers,  jetties,  cranes,  aod'*^ 
iron  rail-ways,  would  not  much  benetit  our  readers,  we  shall'/ 
content  ourselves  by  noticing  a  few  comparisons  and  con  tracts' ^ 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the  two  countries,- 
chiefly  taken  from  the  author's  own  picture. 

The  first  sentence  of  M.  Dupin's  yJvant-propos  contains  rathef ' 
a  whimsical  truism ;  it  is,  that  those  nations  who  are  removed  to  a 
distance  (meaning,  from  the  sea)  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Jt^ets  of  England  ;  and  that  a  still  greater  number  of  people  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  armies ;  but  al/,  he  goes  on  to  say,  feel 
momentarily  the  action  and  influence  of  her  commerce.     He  then 
launches  into  a  brilliant  display  of  her  foreign  possessions,  atid'' 
of  the  active  intercourse  which  she  maintains  with  every  nation- 
and  people  on   the  globe :  the  result  of  all  which  is,  that  '  an 
island   which,   in    the    Oceanic   archipelago,    would   hardly   be 
reckoned  of  the  third  order,  causes  the  effect  of  its  industry  and  the 
weight  of  its  power  to  be  felt  at  every  extremity  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  peopling  and  civineing 
a-fifth  part,  which  will  follow  her  laws,  speak  her  language,  aifd ' 
receive  her  customs  and  her  commerce,  together  with  her  artji ' 
and  her  intelligence.'     And  yet  M.  Dupin  contents  himself  vvitn^ 
repeating  (what  might  be  said  with  some  propriety,  perhaps,  ag^a  J 
ago). that  this  '  third-rate  island*  is  separated  from  the  rest.^ij^^ 
the   world   by  the   opposing  sea;  whereas  he  ought  rather ^jtqn 
say,  that  it  makes  use  of  the  sea  as  its  great  turupike-roadtf^'l 
connect  it  with  every  shore  of  the  known  world,  and  over  whicfa) 
its  natives  are  enabled  to  travel  with  greater  ease  and  celerity  than*) 
even  over  the  best  roads  that  Mr.  M'Adam  ever  made.     '  We 
ought  never  to  forget,'  as  Mr.  Canning  said,  *  that  at  all  periods 
the  field  of  our  native  glory  is  that  sea  which  disjoins  other  coun- * 
tries  fi*om  each  other,  but  which  unites  them  all  to  England.'     /i'.'/ 

M.  Dupin  refers  the  source  and  origin  of  our  greatness  ^nd' 
commercial  prosperity  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  , 
nl'ho,  ih  his  estimation,  would  have  .been  a  minister  witbouvan 
equal,  in  the  age  in  which  hie  Kved,  '  if  he  had  been  as  honeg'^ 
towards  the  foreigner,  as  he  was  towards  his  fellow-cilizens';*  m^ 
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otlwr  WurilB,  if  be  would  have  suffered  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of 
a  foreign  policy.  His  views  in. war  are  stated  to  have  been 
jiurelj  'iuduBtriel.'  '  WitU  him,"  M.  Dupin  says,  '  war  had  TJcr 
tor;^  for  its  means,  conquest  as  a  circumstance,  calculation  aft  an 
auKiliary,  aud  commerce  for  its  principal  object.'  ll  ceruinly  waa 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  years  war  that  those  immense  improve- 
ments iu  land  and  water-carriage,  which  are  at  the  present  day 
the  pride  of  this  country  and  llie  admiration  of  every  other,  were 
set  on  foot.  Iu  1756,  England  had  not  a  siugle  line  uf  artificial 
iiilai^d  navigation,  and  her  few  roads  were  ill  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
little  order-  The  internal  navigations  now  exceed  a  tliousuHd 
ieaguci  iu  length,  on  a  portion  of  territory  which  is  not  equal  to 
a  foiu'th  part  of  France.  The  roada  which  formerly  existed  have 
been  reconstructed  with  more  art,  and  kept  in  order  with  more 
cqi;e;  new  ones  have  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
which,  together,  are  stated  by  M.  Dupin  to  form  a  system  of 
roads,  whose  total  length  esceeds,  at  the  present  time,  J'oitifsij: 
ibouaaiid  leagues  in  the  southeru  part  of  this  island  (lingland) 

If  we  look  to  the  capital,  M.  Dupin  says,  we  shall  there  find, 
that,  iu  order  to  distribute  water  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
aud  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  tlie  conveyance  of  gas, 
whicli  produces  a  light  so  brilliant  and  so  pure,  '  as  if  in  anticipar 
tiou  of  the  Aurora,'  the  system  of  pipes  in  tiieir  various  ramtfica- 
tionfl  stretches  out  into  a  line  exceedingjouj-  hundred  leagues  in 
extent  beneath  the  pavement  of  Ix>Ddou. 

'  While  these  prodigies  are  carrying  on,'  continues  M,  Dupin,  '  har- 
bours and  basins  are  excavated  tu  huld  their  shipping;  piers,  jellies, 
ligh^-huuies,  newly  established,  increase  the  security  of  the  coasts,  and 
alfbrd  shelter  to  all  the  anchorages,  over  more  than  sa  hundred  leagues  of 
coast ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  works,  at  this  moment,  twenty-iuo 
thousand  three  hundred  merchaiit-ships,  manned  by  one  hundred  and 
siitty  thousand  men,  and  capable  of  carrying  two  million  of  tons  of 
merchandize,  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  transport  from  coast  to  const, 
for  the  maritime  exportation  of  the  sorplua  in-ternnl  circulaiton,  and  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  products' 'A ecessary  for  the  raoinienance  of 
this  Immense  circulaiion.' 

*  Jt  is  thus,'  he  adds  '  tl'aC  England  was  Hourishiiig  wilhin,  while  her 
sacrifices  niiiiout  appeared  lo  us  lo  Ite  accelerating  her  ruin,  and  pre- 
paring her  fall ;  hut  sucb  is  her  vital  force,  aud  such  her  commercial  in- 
dustry with  which  she  wars  against  all  nationn,,  that  she  has  overturned 
all  her  rivals,  from  the  extremiiy  of  the  new  world,  to  the  very  centre 
of  il.e  old  !■ 

Having  bestowed  a  much  larger  share  of  admiration  and  praise 
oil  the  Conmiissioners  of  Paving,  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  other  municipal  authorities  in    the  capital  of  England,  than 

they 


'tti^9tij  Itolyjo  recelvie;thi^hOrid\i^idlB  ttiey  ^re,  f/am  rfieir  fetloH-- 
feitrtefi*,  M.Difpih*  proceeds  to*  con^dt  Uie  state  of  the  str^H^ts 

^iMf'a  Brttwh  cit}*^  tfith  ttipfeettt  cUit  of  I'faiice.    fii  Engfandi'lle 

'•^serves,  *  a8  tff nth  t?tire"  is  be^owe'd  in  rendering  Ihe  piibuc  directs 
free,  commodious  and  safe^  before  (he  dweTliogs  of  simple  m- 

"^ividualsy  as  before  the  public  ofidnuments.  No  cumbrous 
wares  are  sruffered  to  be  displayed  on  the  outside  df  the  shbpf ; 
tie  pertnafient  erection  is  atlovt^ed  to  obstruct  the  streets  or  tl)e 

'^uares ;  every  inhabitant  has  the  pouer  of  seizing  such  objec^, 
of  informing  against  the  owner  df  them,  and  he  receives,  for  of s 
trouble,  half  of  a  penalty  amounting  from  fifty  to  120  francV 
'Bat/  he  continues,  'ifM'e  take  a  view,  in  the  very  capital  of 
France,  of  the  greatest  commercial  streets, — those  of  Saint  Dew, 
of  Saint  Martin,  and  of  the  Lombards, — all  of  them  far  too 
iian-ow  to  admit  of  an  active  circulation,  it  will  be  observed,  thjt 
a  third  p^rt,  at  least,  of  their  width  is  occupied  by  projecUqg 
stalls,  by  chests  and  casks  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  shops.;  and 
by  carts  which  discharge  their  k>ads  in  the  street,  instead  of  de- 
positing them  at  once  in  the  warehouses  ;  w  hich  would  be  at  |ke 
same  time  both  convenient  and  economical.  Tliese  details,  so 
much  neglected  in  France,  can  only  be  attended  to  with  effect 
by  a  municipal  administration,  well  organized,  like  that  pi 
Enghind.' 

The  side  pavements  of  flag-stones  which  the  French  cdl 
'  trottoirs,'  and  which  are  so  carefully  attended  to  in  almost  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  and  almost  unknown  in  France> 
even  in  the  capital,  are  strongly  and  deservedly  commended. 
i  How  admirable,'  says  our  authoi*, '  is  it,  thiit  in  a  coontry  where 
the  rich  are  charged  with  making  the  laws,  they  never^  wheflf  4o 
making  them,  forget  the  well-being^of  the  poor!'  '    _^ 

M.  Dupin  next  adverts  to  the  numerous  common  sewers  vvMl)^ 
traverse  the  principal  streets  of  an  English  city,  anj  recetvfi, J^r 
means  of  those  rami^iug  drains,  eji^ecuted  at  the  expense  oiih^ 
proprietor  of  each  house,  every  thing  that  the  wateis  can  xaaspf 
off  by  that  conveyance,  and  tbua  promote  and  preserve  that|i«i^ 
feet  cleanliness  on  wliich  the  general  health  so  much  depepds. 
In  France,  on  tlie  contrary,  even  in  Paris,  there  is  a  lameotab^ 
deficiency  in  this  respect;  as  little  regard  being  had  tocleanliiMMlis 
and  convenience,  either  within  doors  or  without,  as  was  the  cafg, 
and  still  partly  is,  in  the  '  ^uid  auld  toun  of  Edinbro.'  In  Ki^g 
land,  M.  Dupin  observes,  U  is  not  permitted  to  tlirow  any  $il4i 
into  the  street;  '  thus  its  cities  never  present  the  hideous  aspi^ 
of  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,*  where  impurities  of  every j^8^ 
are  heaped  upon  the  public  ways,  and  left  to  putrifaction^  whicih 
is  hastened  by  a  burning  climate;  and  which  causes  eodenw  and 
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mortal  diseases.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this,  together  with 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  materially  assisted  bj  the  coal- 
snioke,  mainly  contributes  to  make  London,  what  M.  Dupiu  says 
it  is,  of  all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  that  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  by  far  the  longest. 

Another  great  convenience  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  an 
English  city,  but  unknown  elsewhere,  arises,  the  author  observes, 
from  the  fronts  of  their  bouses  being  separated  from  the  street  by 
trottoirs,  or  broad  pavements,  and  by  the  sunken  areas,  guarded  by 
iron  railings,  which  not  only  prevent  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
Irom  being  daubed  with  dirt,  nnd  covered  with  the  splashing  of 
thiu),  but  also  protect  the  foot-passengers  from  the  rush  of  carri- 
i^s;  lo  which  may  be  added  the  absence  of  those  frequent  and 
datlgerous  interruptions  in  the  foot-way  leading  to  the  numerous 
partes  cocli^res  before  the  great  houses  in  Paris.  He  admits, 
BOwever,  that  there  are  hut  few  streets  in  Paris  wide  enough  for 
those  conveniences  which  are  so  general  in  London. 

The  parliamentary  and  the  public  turnpike-roads  of  Great 
Britain  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes.  M. 
Dupin  here  again  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
with  that  of  France  :  the  former,  not  only  granting  the  inhabitants 
a  credit  and  funds,  but  leaving  them  to  carry  on  themselves  those 
works  in  which  they  are  so  materially  interested  ;  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  government  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  pour  their  funds 
into  its  own  treasury,  to  enable  it  to  execute,  after  its  own  man- 
ner, and  when  it  shall  seem  good  in  its  own  eyes,  that  which  con- 
cerns only  the  governed. 

'  How  very  far  are  we  from  participating  in  the  spirit  of  ihe  ailminis- 
(ration  and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  !  We,  who  scarcely  con- 
fide lo  the  zeal  of  ihe  inhabilants,  the  repair  of  a  village  fuot-patli! — 
We,  who,  before  a  basket  of  pebbles  can  be  thrown  upon  the  smallest 
departmental  roaJ,  require  imperatively  that  the  future  expense  of  this 
fcuketful  shall  be  carried  lo  the  budget  of  the  "  Arrondissemeiit," 
then  to  that  nfihe  "  Depsriement,"  then  submitted  to  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Bridges  and  Highways,  silting  in  a  bureau  at  Paris,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  situalion  of  the  work  !' 

Our  author  justly  ridicules  these  '  lenteurs  savantes  d'une 
comptabitile  profonde,'  these  '  formalitfes  bureaucratiques,'  which 
must  be  encountered  before  a  public  work  of  any  description  can 
be  undertaken  in  France ;  the  consequences  of  which  arc,  tliat, 
■*rith  a  strong  corps  of  engineers  des  ponts  et  chaussfcs  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  the  few  new  works  which  are  com- 
menced proceed  with  all  imaginable  leisure,  and  the  old  ones  are 
iuffered  gradually  to  decay.     Matters  of  this  kin' 
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very   differently   managed   in   England.     There  house 


ships, 

carriages. 


^ji^^Tiages,  and  machines  are  kept  cbnstantly  ^n  th^  besl  iioTfifitioB, 
^IjgA  have  an  appearance  of  freshness,  neatness,  nay,  of  brilliancy^ 
ijVvtH^t  is  Quly  adopted  partially,  and  that  even  by  a  small  number 
.!Q£|>^ple^  OB  the  cootinent.     It  is  remarkable,  he  adds«  that  the 
i  most  economical  nations,  and  those  theimost  enlightened  .as  tpMlW 
Jpeottniai^  interests,  such  as  the.Dutcb>  tfae  Swedes,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, adopt,  with  common  consent,  the  system  of  constant  re|iMil ; 
^iiBbiie  the  Italians,  the  Portij^ueae,  thei^p^niards,  &c^lfae  worat 
^aUeulators,.a«dihe  moat  improvi^nt^  wait  .generally  till  «p  edft- 
£ce  falls  into  ruin  before  they  think  of  beginaiqg  to  repair  iit* :. ; 
^«..  It  is  the  8«pe  io  England^  he  •Oibservea,  with  regard  vt^'tbe 
Joads^  they  are  habitually  kept  solid,  smooth,  and  easy,  equally 
Economical  for  the  ti^ansport  of  comracvoe,  «iidthe  convcnicDeeMid 
^pedition  of  travelling. — ^Tbat  this  is  not  the  case  in  France  isBOf^ 
however,  to  be  charged  altogether  to  those  *  leiiteuts  officialeai' 
|>ut,  in  some  measure,  to  the  want  of  money.    *  Even  in  the  midal 
of  profound  peace,'  says  M.  Dupin,  *  scarcely  can  the  govemmeHI 
Jie  prevailed  upon  to  assign,  for  the  maiutenance  of  our  roads,  the 
tinrdpart  of  me  sums  which  are  furnished  by  the  inhabitants -cf 
jEngland  alone — a  country  that  does  not  equal  in  surface  «  ihUcii 
ftut  of  France !' 

'  M.  Dupin  observes,  that  the  English  dislike  level  m  bonzontal 
vpada;  and  that  roads  perfectly  straight  displease  them  s4illjnorCw 
fjndoubtedly,  it  is  with  us  a  prevailing  opinion,  diat  a  dead  flat  road 
tires  a  horse  much  more  than  occasional  inequalities :  the  cbang^ 
Sa  the  speed,  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  muscles,  is  supposed 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  animal ;  and  no  one,  we  think, 'wiil  con* 
tend  that  a  winding  road  is  not  far  more  agreeable  to  the  traveller, 
Ihan  those  long-drawn,  fatiguing  avenues  so  commoh  in  France, 
the  extremity  of  which  appears  always  to  recede  as  he  advaoces. 
f  Why  do  we/  says  our  author,  *  neglect  those  innocent  pleasure 
m  the  midst  of  our  plains?* — He  is  equally  out  of  humpuf.j«ivi||i 
the  unnecessary  width  of  their  roads,  so  di8proportioaeal.t#>4be 
•wants  of  circulation.  -,     iv 

In  speaking  of  coinitry-8eats>  in  'which  *  the  luxury  of  our  avebi^ 
tecture  and  sculpture  seems  to  rival  the  luxury  of  nature  htt^fM^ 
he  remarks,  that  '  the  English,  instead  of  studying  to  make  a 
show  and  parade,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  of  the  beauties 
of  art,  study  to  conceal  them.' 

'  ■ '  The  Enghshmau  looks  wiUi  an  eye  of  pity  on  t^ose  long  and  ihourh- 
XuL  alleys  which  shew  to  us,  for  a  fourth  part  of  a  league,  the  fkpad^-dT 
a. building,  before  which  is  displayed  an  ostentatious  arrangement  of 
plantartions  laid  6ut  with  the  cbmpasses;  whilst  to  the  right  and  to-tlM 
left  of  these  rows  of  huge  tmiform  trees,  the  reonrniul  eye  perceives  mtj 
fie\ds  stripped  of  their  shade,  and  the  desolating  spectacle  of  the  matX 

hideous 


Mitepits  nakedness.  On  iKe  contrary,  one  of  (hose  roads  which  the 
Er^liiih  call  promaiades,  conducts  oiiu,  in  Ilie  midst  of  shrubbery  aiid  a 
carpet  of  green  turf,  towards  a  Briiiah  liabllalion.  As  you  approach, 
you  discover  at  intervals  the  different  parts  of  the  rural  edifice ;  but  you 
flo  not  see  the  whole  building  till  you  arrive  at  ihe  point  of  sight  from 
Which  (he  eye  is  able  to  i-mbrace  the  whole  with  sufficient  dL-tail,  that 
no  beauty  should  be  weakened  or  lost  by  the  efteci  of  distance.'— vol,  i. 
p.  121. 

M.  Duphi  is  enchanted  with  these  delightful  promenades,  which, 
he  infortiis  his  cotuitrymen,  are  ca:lled  by  us  *  ride  roads.' — 'But 
he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

" ' '  Veut-on  jouir  d^licieusement  de  ces  promenades  parfaiies  f  II  faut 
Vwrter  la  campagne  dans  Ibs  beaux  jours  d'automne  ou  d'et6,  sous  un 
ciel  qui,  n^me  en  la  aaison  des  fruits,  conserve  auK  fleurs,  coninie  h.  la 
verdure,  la  fraicheur  de  leur  printojnps  et  la  suavitt  de  leur  premier 
parfum:  Taniut  a  I'abri  d'un  6pais  ombrage,  taiitut  sur  te  bord  d'un 
CDlijau  dont  le  penchant  se  marie  a.vec  la  piaine,  en  deployant  un  ma- 
euilique  amphilheitre  de  eufireis  et  de  jardins,  de  prairies  et  de  forSts, 
Iprsqu'assis  sur  un  char  decouvert  et  leger  et  raollement  ^lastique,  oa 
se  sent  entraine  d'une  extreme  vitesse  par  des  coursiers,  qu'Olympie 
eflt  envies  pour  I'ar&ne  de  ses  jeu.t,  et  ioraqu'on  est  transport^,  sans  la 
moindre  secousse  fatigante,  sur  une  tiutre  ar^ne  pr6par^e  encore  avec 
plug  de  soins,  polie  encore  avec  plus  d'art  que  le  sol  de  I'hippodrome ; 
alors,  mille  sensations  diverges  el  poui'tant  harmonieuses,  du  repus  dans 
)(!  mouvemenl  et  de  la  security  dans  une  course  oil  Ton  semble  ue  i)lu» 
toucher  k  la  terre,  font  qu'un  doux  fr^missement  de  voluptt  pure,  pt:n^ 
trfi  a  la  fois  tuutes  nos  focultus ;  et  c'est  k  I'instant  mfime  oil  la  beaiile 
lie  la  nature  sourit  de  touiea  ses  graces  k  notre  imagination  qu'elle  ravit 
d'enthousiasme.  vVh!  je  confois  que  les  plus  riches  habitans  des  troii 
royaumes  descriem  avec  empressement  les  eapiiales  les  plus  tblouissan- 
te«  e\  les  plus  fasiueuses,  pour  veuir  go&ter,  dans  le  silence  et  la  pais, 
dcB  plaisirs  si  pleiiis  de  cbarnie  et  d'innocence. 

'  Kn  rappelajit  ces  plaisirs  k  ma  pen86e,  je  sens  qu'ila  me  stduisent  en- 
core d'un  atirait  irresistible;  et  pourtani,  lorsque  je  les  gofllais,  il  leur 
ITKtnquait  k.  mes  yeux  un  etichantement  qui  manijuait  aux  jardins 
mSmes  d'Armide,  pour  Renaud^  pris  d'amour :  c'est  le  boiiheur  qu'oii 
^pronve  &  la  vuedes  beaui&s  de  la  lerre  natale,  iicette  vuequi  rappelle 
aufieit6tles  nobles  souvenirs  de  la  pairie,  et  les  doux  souvenirs  de  nos 
jeuoes  snn^es.  Aspects  sublimes  de  I'Angleterre  et  de  la  Catcdonie,  je 
p'eprw*ais  done  pas  a  vous  contcnipler,  ce  qui  doit  donner  sur  vos  pa- 
Irifitiquts  habitans,  le  plus  de  puissance  i  voire  charine  T— vol.  i,  p.  1 19. 
On  the  profile  of  our  roads,  their  curvature,  and  their  construc- 
tion on  the  principles  of  M'Adatn  and  Telford,  it  ia  not  necessary 
for  us  to  dilate.  The  information  collected  by  onr  author  on  the 
^(ityecl,  however,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  France;  but 
4)(pt.'&ie  verdant  turf  which  he,  and  indeed  all  foreigners,  so 
niicb  sdioire  in  England,  is  n  luxury  wluch  can  never  be  had  in 
that  country. 
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The  same  aystenv  Qur  aut^jc  observes,  ^revail^jn  England, 
4ft&  regard  td'M'^^Ai'g'aiM  lA^d^^ift^^l  oTcab&is,  as  of  roads; 
thM  ia.tp  say.  it  is  left  in  the  haixl^  uf  priviitu  Hssocktions ;  Oic 
ZflniSU  g%\[6r(tri^e6^  not  only  permits  iiiilividiials  lo  execute  tliese. 
greit  works  By, jmcli  companies ;  it  e;i[;eilj  ,j;<'es^  before  the  ze^^, 
mi  tK^' tlieai^s 'oF  the  iiatiuiiul  iitdustrj',  iiud  ^afTords  it  the  aid  o^ 
p£n)1ic  c'retfii-  '  In  Fi;uicc,  a  totally  diffcrenj  course  is  pursue*), 
-^^^flif're  tbe  goyen>nicnt  mideitakes  eyerj  ihi^ig  aud  finishes  no-' 
$1^.*  ''^^at  is'  begun. iiudcr  oiic  Vei^ii  is  ubnudoued  in.,th^ 
ifejit;  that  wWcn  one  minister  attempts  to  execute,  liis  successor, 
le^^ea  to  ifoulder  into  ruins.'  M.  Dupin  tliinks,  liowcver,  tb^tj 
tftey  are  about, to  commence  a  new  sy^ti.'iu,  and  tu  break  Uiqsi^ 
Ufobsand  chains  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Kmpire,  wliidk)  fai'  uipr^, 
tban  under  any  other  government,  before  or  since  the  revoluliQU^ 
fettered  the  people  of  IVance.  ■  / 

''pepuis  ISOO,  (poque  ^  IiK^qelle  Ipus  lespo.uvnirs.QiU  gl6  cohcent^^ 
dins  Vnris,  les  iidminislraiiona'depBrleiiieniales  e,t  munlcipalcs,  n'o^ffj 
Ab's  cuiiserv6  le  droit  de  prendre  la  moi mire  "decision  eisencielle.  No4- 
itnlemenE  pour  des  onvrages  lieuts/d'unb  n^'cTiob^tJ  valeur  et  d'une  im^. 
|»ftance  tonte  tocialei  maia  pour  Its  pftli  ll5»&t«s  H:-pitm(16n»,  11  fatal  rfei 
<|lger  des  projets,  calcuter  des  devis,  les  adre^^  alu'mitiistfre,  Kltehdr^' 
one  approfaution  tardivt-,  t-hereher  uBi'enirtfpnineut ;  traftw  i  effdirt 
^MUiie  npptouvur  I'tdjuilicatioii  autn  sbumis^ton:  QufeT^uJte-t-ll  d^' 
cwdulais  nombreux  et  proloiigis?  Les  d6gradationi  uugmcnteM,  1«« 
toisindispensablescroisstMit  depltisen  plass  jusqH'&d&pwMer  ImtniWrns 

esubvenir  aux  dupeoses.     Alors  arrivmit,  la  chute  de»  poiit»  ut  des' 


Scifises, rinterruplion  lotate  de  la navigatioD  et(|u  commerce,  ladiminf- 
MOD  dii  revenu  des  canaux ;  alora,  en6n,  c«  peu  de  reycDU  qu'on  ttiuoht; 
«)i!dore  ne  scrt  plus  qu^  couvrir  incomplStemeiil  des  frais  qu'il,^&t, 
^'Iticile  d'isTitIn'.  On  obvierait'^  ces  incohv6niens,  en  conc^dant  ^  des 
ottDcialioDs  particnliilres;  fa  cirtstViltfloti; 'IVntr^tielt  el  Ik  pro^ti^K;  tfei' 
canaux:  ce  (|u'oncommende  kfeirt!'— 'VAI,i;ip.  81,  .•■■'•:  i.   "n 

M.  Dupin  takes  a  couipavativo  view  uf  wba^  hq  c^lTa'tHfii'^^TI 
lized  portions  of  the  ti^o  coijutries,  aud  arrives  at  tbJa  ^lc|^s{^|fl^,. 


that,  in  England,  the  portion    canulized  e\cceds  ope  b^lt^-W^j 


whole  territory  ;  whilst  in  France  i  t  does  not  equal  one-fifllf,j 


jn  the  part '  canali-^ed'  over  the  same  extent  ofco^untry,  theopei)i|^ 
<if  (Canals,  is  four  times  loss  in  France  than  in  England  j  '  ao  inay[ 
be  observes,  *  in  tornpariug  the  whole  of  France  with  the  whot^i 
of  Engtaiid,  «c  have  not  evHi,  iu  piojiorlion  to  the  exIeiU  of  tlip_ 
two  couiltries,  tin:  twunlii-tli  p:trt  of  the  canals  possessed  by  our,-J 
rival.'  A;id  he  adds,  "jjat  is  still  niuie  humiliating  for  la  graii^^^ 
ttntithi,  '  iu  F,iiglajKl,  witli  a  sky  less  serene,  acliniate  less  w^'iaf,.j 
a  soil  less  fiirtile,  tht;  earth  nourisJies,  at  a  mean  rale,  8,107  i»l%r 
bitants  on  a  square  myrhimihei  whilst,  on  an  equal  extent  (}^ 
KOrfuct;,  France  «^1|' supports  5,GSU.'  .    ,      ■  Ij    .T' 

.     :■   r...y,.hjn,.ii,./,.JUr,...   .U,,i   ..:-..„. !t.-ld«=lioiJtJl 
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'  Acohai^erable  portion  of  M.Dupiii's  work  is  ocGUpietl  by,»^ 
tjiiled  accounts  of  the  canats  wliicU  cuniiuunicatc  wilh  the  TciK 
great  basins  of  tlic  Tljamts,  llie  Hiimber,  the  Mersey,  and  U^ 
Severn,  and  with  eacli  oljicr,  and  llie  different  nianufacluring;  tUs; 
tricts  of  England;  ult  of'wiiicli  we  nmst  pass  over,  and  lake  ^  <^v.r- 
aoi'y  glance  at  liis  desc iiption  of  our  bridges,  which  is  pasticutarW 
defective,  Tliosc  of  Westininsler  and  B'ackfriars  are  dispatched 
ihliatfapHge  ;  and  jialfof  Ihisis  taken  up  with  an  idle  story  whicli 
H^  tells  us  has  been  seriously  slated  by  t.  ravel lera,  nanidy,  that  the 
Mlustradc  of  the  former  was  made  nearly  inaccessible,  with  a  view 
of  Preventing  the  English  t>vho  are  liable  to  a  malady  vyhich 
diiVes  them  to  siiicide)  from  ihrow'mg  themselves  into  the  River. 
M.  Dupin  should  have  said—'  slated  by  one  Iravel/ei,'  and  he 
a  Frenchman,  who,  in  addition  to  what  our  authoi'  has  taken  from 
him,. assures  his  connlrynien,  tliat  '  the  fieople  of  London  are  so 
addicted  to  self-nitiider,  that  all,  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
Thames  are  blocked  up,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  this  fatal 
result  of  the  national  miilady'- — nay,  that '  he  was  told  by  a  friend, 
th^itthe  bauka  of  the  river,  and  particularly  near  the  bridges,  were 
lined  wilh  skulls,'  (sculls.)  That  a  sensible  man,  like  M .  Oupin, 
uliould  condescend  (o  repeal  su  idle  a  storv,  which  is  even  be- 
neath tltc  dignity  ofJoe  Miller,  we  confess,  surprizes  us.  He  is 
too  industrious  in  Collecting  information,  and  too  observant  Af 
whflfp^sacs  in  the  world,  not  to  know  that  die  number  of  suicides 
ift  Paris,  widi  half  the  population,  exceeds  that  of  London,  as  five 
tb  three;  and  that  live  times  as  many  unfortunate  wretches,  at  the 
very  lowest  calculation,  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine,  the  po- 
pular mode  of  self-destruction,  as  inio  the  Thames. 

The  bridge  of  \V;ittiloo,  for  llie  tomb  lime,  is  stated  to  have 
l»i*h  stolen  from  the  bridge  of  Neuillv,  lliough  the  curves  ofttie 
arcfiea  ;ire  wholly  different ;  bm  Jlie  bidustrades  and,  the  roa'dp 
vi'AjJa'are  both  horizontal,  and, all  thi;  arciics  me  pf  ihc  tame  size: 
jAa  mese  arc  points  of  resemblance  (^Mile  sutEcifiut  to  constitute 
iriftihiilarity  amounting  to  a  plagiary  in  the, eyes  of  a  Frenchman. 
BlSt'thcn  Mr.  Rcnnie  has  marie  a  grievous  mistake  in  placing  a 
Irfrd^e  of ■  this  kind  wbeie  it  never  ought  to  have  been;  that  is  tq 
say,'  where  the  contiuiialiou  of  the  road  on  each  side  is  not  pe^- 
fettly  level  with  the  roud  over  the  bridge:  another  fault  (not  in- 
deed of  the  bridge)  i,s,  that  its  height  overpowers  ihe  beautiful 
facade  of  Somerset  House.  Full  citdit,  however,  is  given  by  M. 
Inipln  to  the  manner  in  which  (he  bridge  is  constructed,  who 
aWaJ^' Bp'esiks  of  Mr.  Rennie  wilh  respect  and  admiration. 

To  tlie  solidity  and  probable  permanency  of  Waterloo  bridge^ 
M'."Ddpin  bears  strong  testimony  in  observing  that  '  in  the  revo- 
lutions which  empires  experience,  men  will  one  day  imjuire,  where 
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tmte  «teod  the  New  Plieiucioi  the  Westeni  Tjre,  which  covered 
flte  sea  with  its  ships  f — *  The  Straod  bridge/  says  he,  *  will  re* 
tHAm  to  reply  to  generatioss  the  most  remote-^* 

*  Here  stood  a  wealthy,  industrious,  and  powerfdl  city.  The  travel* 
]er,  at  sight  of  it,  will  suppose  that  a  great  prince  bad  been  ^lesirous^ 
Vy  many  years  of  labour,  to  shed  a  lustre  on  lhe«ndofhis  reig^ 
and  to  consecrate  the  glory  of  his  actions  by  this  imposing  structure^ 
But  if  tradition  should  inform  him,  that  six  years  were  sufficient  fqir  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  this  woik ;  if  he  should  learn,  thaf 
a  simple  company  of  merchants  built  this  mas9,  worthy  of  the  Seso»- 
irises  and  the  Csesars,  he  will  admire  still  more  that  nation  where  un- 
dertakings  of  this  nature  can  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  trades- 
men and  capitalists.  Then,  if  lastly  he  shall  have  reflected  on  tht 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  he  will  acknowledge  that  such  a 
people  must  have  possessed  wise  laws,  powerful  institutions,  and  liberty 
prudently  secured  to  them  :  they  are  impriuted  in  the  grandeur  and 
utility  of  the  monuments  erected  by  simple  citizens.' — vol.  i.  p.  269** 


Art.  V. — Memoir  descriptive  o^  the  Resources,  Inhabitants,  and 
Hydrography  of  Sicili/  and  tt$  Islands,  interspersed  with  Awti- 
quarinn  and  other  Notices.  By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. 
London.    1824.  4to.  pp.  370. 

/^APTAIN  Smyth  is  an  experienced  navy-officer  who  has  for 
^-^  many  years,  we  believe,  been  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
survey  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  of  which  the 
charts  were  hitherto  defective.  The  circumstances,  however,  un- 
der which  his  book  is  brought  out  will  be  best  told  in  his  own 
words  :— 

^  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  determined  in  their 
laudable  zeal  for  promoting  nautical  science,  to  present  to  the  piiblic 
ah  atlas  containing  my  survey  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  I,  ob- 
tained permission  fVcfm  their  lordships  to  publish  the  following  roempir 
containing  the  substance  of  those  remarks  which  my  long  resideocajn 
those  parts,  and  the  station  1  filled,  enabled  me  to  make;  and,  as  an, en- 
couragement, their  lordships,  with  a  marked  liberality  and  cond^sciin- 

y.  ■         ■       '         ■■■■■  ■■»■!  _  ,,...  I  I  ,  I  II. 

,  *  W^  ooDy  thia  with  peculiar  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  consolation  which*  we 
tniat,  it  wiU  afford  to  Bfrs.  BarbeuM.  That  venerable  Sjbil  (tee  No.  XIV.  oC.this 
Jbainal)  took  np  her  paiAble  against  Enghukl  in  1811,  and  prophesied  that  her  last 
Iwor  was  coma-;  thai  <  her  haselesa  wealth,  was  dissolved  in  air ;'  that  *  the  gpldea  tide 
ftf  ooounecpe  bad  deserted  her  shore,*  and  that  she  wonld  soon 

'    ■    ■  '  *  he  only  known 

By  the  gray  nnn,  and  the  mooldaing  stone,* 
.  '  Some  iagennoua  American,  fired  b^  tocy,  will  then,'  she  vatidnateB, '  nuike  i^  pii^ 
grimage  from  the  Bluie  Mountains  to  this  country,*  (preYided  he  can  find  it,)  *  in  the  hope 
of  tracing  out  tile  ancient  boiunds  ofSts  capital,  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  scatteied  l^am^ 
lets.'  B^  Barhaold  wAI  new  discover  tliat  *  tifib  high-6onled  youth  from  the  Ontario' 
will  not  need,  as  she  tremblingly  anticipates,  to  hatard  his  neck,  *  in  dSmbfiog  qcn 


broken  stair  to  ascertain  the  snot  on  which  lAndou  ooce  stoodL'  since  the  Strand  Bridge 
w|ll  favour  his-goesses,  and  abridge  hb  archcologicai  btMiun  m  a  surpriiing  manner. 
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sioii,  have  been  pleased  to  mbscribe  for  100  copies.  In  executing  this 
l&sb  I  have  mlhur  aini^d  at  giving  general  inforaiatiotv,  than  amavre  »et«f 
sailing, direction!,  because fbcjckarts  b«iiig  ceiutructuil  irigonometiicallH 
Bud  ihe  various 'imigcrsdistiHcily  pointed oui,  an  inspeclioii  of  tbenj  >y.iy 
be  leas  lioUe  U)  in iscoji caption  ihiui  ycrhoMi  inslruclK'iis.' — IittroduQlipn. . 

^Leaving,  therefore,  ibe  nautical  obaervalions  to  iba  atteulion.of 
those  whose  business  it  will  be  to  asccrtaiu  ex perinieii tally  their 
truth  and  accuracy,  we  shall  consider  the  '  Memoir'  as  an  esBajf. 
on  Sicily  addressed  principally  to  the  general  reader,  and  cm-, 
bracing  the  usual  topice  of  a  volume  of  Sicilian  travels.  It  do«B 
not,  indeed,  provide  us  with  so  many  credible  stories  of  childieu 
wearing  three  heads,  or  of  womeu  littering  thirty  babies  at  & 
birth  as  the  learned  Fazzello — nor  is  it  interlarded  with  critical 
enundattoas  of  Greek  texts,  and  opcrose  corrections  of  Cluve- 
rioB,  like  D'Orville — nor  is  it  so  sprightly  and  picturesque  as 
Brydone — though  not  so  dull  as  Swinburne — neither  does  it  dis- 
play the  mature  scholarship,  nor  iiopart  to  the  reader  the  classical 
ardour  of  Hughes  ;  yet  as  a  pratticalljf  useful  work,  it  may  take 
precedence  of  them  all,  on  the  principle,  that  he  wlio  wore  a  civic 
cvown  ranked  above  those  who  were  otherwise  his  betters — and 
even  as  a  iiteian/  rt'ork  it  has  a  certain  value  of  its  own,  arising 
from  the  scientific  observations  it  contains,  calculated  to  correct 
the  exaggerations  of  poets  aud  poetical  travellers,  whose  asser- 
Uoiis  will  often  lind  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  grouiid 
agaitut  this  modern  Archylas,  this — 

Maris  et  teirfQ  nuineroque  carenlis  arena; 
Mensorem. 

And  though  Captain  Smyth  may  think  this  very  limited  com- 
nMudation  of  a  book  which  evidently  aspires  to  a  character  for 
scholarship,  yet  we  cannot  help  considering  that  those  parts  of  It 
ithiohare  most  learned  are  least  praiseworthy.  We  care  little 
aftbut  Archias  and  Ducetiua— or  wJiether  Beuculion  and  Pyrrha 
did  or  did  not  found  Catania:— ^11  such  matters,  togethei- with 
'  ariecdoies  about  Typhteus  or  his  Cyclops,  we  are  content  to  Wave 
io  Lempriere  and  the  minute  myihologjsts  of  our  grammar-schools. 

Still,  however,  if  Captain  Smyth  enters  upon  ihese  topics  more 
frequently  and  with  an  air  of  more  aitthority  than  necessary,  he 
eiTS  with  great  names  :  '  If  we  consider  Jupiter's  politics,'  says 
Shuckford  with  the  utmost  gravity,  '  we  must  allow  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  as  great  natural  wisdom  and  sagacity  as  perhaps 
any  age  ever  produced.'*  And  afraid  ^as  well  he  might  be)  that 
this  is  not  sufficiently  specific,  he  nest  tells  us, '  that  Jupiter  had 
»  genius  for  business  as  well  as  for  speculation,  and  knew  how 
Iioili  to  project  what  was  proper  to  be  agreed  upon  and  to  give 
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litrflBUHrrkd'the.fauiy  Ai^ho.haid^the  piH>tiace:fi£if(HiDinj[;}|lMt>i 
iiM>6f'ttie/Ccet«*s^«]ui  ftbkl'M^Mr)<9i^d  flud 

WiCiCQiM  Uy^dbpenseil'Wilh^undrjtpafaBitgBt-iiitth^  'Mbn^oif 
ofilBicily'-ii  litfle  td6  teich^fter^tluB  j%BbioD^raiidw!liroiiki''«fHli^ 
biive  recei  ted  10  exchange  ftiF.avoh  fiilcnrntrifliiig^/ those  roimtii 
tmce^  hettween  the  mann^r^nni  eastoin9  dfiiinoi^nt  tmd.niiMBitl 
times!  which  ovr  author^s^long'  c<Miiieoiioh  Mrith  SitAy  nigot  hani 
tmibled  hhn  to  remark^  a  cotintry  waaiiiig'ithrouglhoali  a  fifi^h^ 
aif^of  autiquity,  whilst  the  treatmenibf  such  a  subject  woiiW^a^e 
Oalled  forth  classical  leamiug  of  a  <£w  liaore'  attcactiveikiod  *tbM{ 
diat<  which  relates^  to  balf-labahMts  heroes^  tor  .wholly  fabdloBs 
demi-gods.  •  '■'*    ."t  •■■  •. .  i-.  .,■  !•  {,-i    ;  .-..t  ;;-.:>bnq 

T^It  is  tnie^  that  Captain  Smyth  has  tduohed'  upcni  this  topic; 
bat  in  most  of  his  remarks  he  has  alreadyiheen'anticipated^ — ^aitd 
in  those  which  are  new  we  have  generally  to  regret  a  want  of 
distinctness  and  detail.^  ^^The  Rogtatiow  ceremony  correspdbds 
jn  many  respects  with  the  rites  of  Terminus ;  for  while  the  former 
doDsisted  of  prayers  for  a  blessing 'on  the  Aints-ontheearthytfad 
pttrpose  of  the  latter  was  to  fix  beyond 'dispute  the  boundarieA;df 
their  land  that  so  they  might  enjoy  without  nontention^  intttbo 
fimits  of  the  opening  springs  the  reward  of  the  labour  they  «liadi 
Bestowed  on  the  earths  Yet  we  are  not  furnished  with  a:Mn^ 
fret  that  enables  us  to  trace  the  resemblance 'for  cnirselnes.  -:  So 
again,  *  The  grand  jubilee  is  but  another  name  for  the  Secular 
(Stones,  while  the  Mactinalia ;  is  a  palpable  substitute  for  Jdie 
Lesser  Dionysia,  by  which  St.  Martin  has  succeeded  to  the  denOt 
lion  heretofore  lavished  on  the  jolly  Bacchus.'  It  may  be  sp^;  (bilC 
we  naturally  ask^  /      .        .   •    .  .;.>-    iiiii 

*i  Quibus  indWiis, quo  teste, i^robavit? — ,   .     •.',  u^u^^ 

W^  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  more  partiGulars  of  the  faUowK- 
iitfg  cm-i<>u8  faety^^^^hat'lhefTestiva^  instituted  on  occaiioil  oCildKe 
surrender  of  Nicias  to  Gylippus  hasf  been  preserved  thiou^hihH 
diaffiges'Of  fcyftuhe,  <gK)i^tsai^  religJNMi^  and  is  stilb^jfile- 

brated  (tbo(rgh-'iiow>  in  boikittrr  of>a  saint)  at  Syracuse^  (inM|^ 
when  two*  n^lite  tre^siare  borne  in  triumph  into  thecityv  add  tdliring 
the  fot'tliight  ibcry'areiallovred  ih>  remain  there;  debtors  <:att<Toaiil 
atKnit>  fr^'frofli  motestatiori/^i^.  179-         •■    •  "  «'  li  '>"/ 

u/fThef  Sl^iliMS'StSll.ut  sbem^iibif  amulets^  car^fuUy  protect  tbeni^. 
Mtves'&hdlheh^^heras^fronv'peVsoiir  possessing  the  evilieyenk- 
hever  mariy  tti'>ffa^>YfiJomined^<ritomh  i>f  May^-^cast  nuta>  and 
Idmonds'  oh  the^ha{ipy>  ))fidr <«tiitHe  i^ndal  feast-^iitrew  flouhor 
lishes  at  the  threshold  of  tfarir  friend  ;T)r  foe,  on  New  Year's  ^ye 
' — think  it  lucky  to  hs^e  a  Mlbite^^^  i^^  the  right  eye — are  fear- 
fal  of  spilling  sal^a^^J]|fae3tbfiiJiQ9ii9|U^.d^^  the  pro- 

v>i  fession 
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fesHon  of  a  *  camifex,'  or  ex^cutiossr^p.fifl.) — tbis  latt^circuoi-J 
stance  might  have  but^n  nafely,  ouiilled.  We  are  not  Romans; 
but  inEogluiid/  aiid  we  au^oee  ehenhere,  Jack  Ketch  ie  not 
popnltr.  In  the  useful  lifts,  aa  in  fishing,  traces  of  the  oltkntiine 
si%  ducted,  faatlL  hy  GHptain  ymytli  and  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
Uiunny  ia  driven  sticcossivelj  through  four  chambers  of  '  a  net  in 
thesliape  of  a  parallelogram  1300  feet  long,  by  300  feet  widcwkl 
from  40  to  KX)  deep;'  in  the  lost  chamber  or  'corpo/heis  trane^ 
&ted  by  suitable  insti'iiments ;  the  whole  agreeably  to  the  account 
of  Oftpian,  (lib.  iii.  C4U.)  Tlie  sword-tish  is  harpooned,  his  ap- 
proach, like  that  of  the  thunny-shoals,  being  indicated  by  a  man 
cm '(he  look  outiit  tbcuisat-heaid,  theOlpis  of  Theocritus.*  That 
practice  too,  (also  described  in  the  Halieutica,  lib.  iv.  641.)  ofat- 
Meeting  the  tish  to  the  boats  at  nighl,  by  means  of  a  perpetual 
blaze  kept  up  in  an  iron  crate  fixed  at  the  prow,  is  still  followed 
with  success. 

There  may  be  persona  who  look  upon  such  investigations  as 
puerile  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  letters.  We  do  not, 
bOMrevcr,  profess  to  be  of  that  number ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold, 
that  one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
(trifling  tbougli  it  be  in  itself)  properly  established,  derives  a 
value  from  affording  us  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  like 
ttisemblance  exists  m  many  other  more  important  points  which 
w&  cannot  determine  for  want  of  evidence;  and  that  thus  we  are 
enabled  to  collect  the  face  and  expression  of  the  father  of  glo- 
rious- memoi^,  in  the  features  of  his  surviving  descendants.  For 
this  reason  we  read  with  more  delight  that  simple  fact  in  thi 
Travels  of  Mr.  Hughes,  that  whilst  his  party  were  regaling 
themselves  in  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  the  peasants  brought  them 
bea7ts  which  they  had  roualtd  over  a  fire  kindled  for  the  purpose, 
in-eai  mth  llieir  nuVte, ,  after  the  manner  of  the  times  of  ^heo^ 
«lilui;t  than  we  should  have  felt  by  tjie  perusal  of  pages  of 
ihbulous,  or  even  autl>entjc,  history. 

..But  we  must  proceed  to  graver  ,  mutlers.  Our  counlrypieu, 
^^'ciully  sucli  as  are  imbued  wilii.  Grecian. literature,  giving 
V»y:  to  the  natural  feelings  of  fneeuieu,  are  .»pt.  toi  mourn  over  the 
foctnnea  of  Sicily  which  Bubjecled  her  toi  Uw.  dominion  of  Rome. 
(SeeHughes'sTravels,  i.  65.  Smytli,,p.,l  1*,):  We  doubt,  how- 
e«r,  whellier  this  pity  ia  Dotijnkapluced,  qr  tt least  estravagant. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  ;jrw(«da/po^i<yi  of  tliq  Romans  has  been 
much  misrepresented  ;  and  as  thisiis  a  subject  closely  connected 
wilb  the  right  understanding  of  mauy  ancient  authors,  both  sacred 

•Idyll,  iii,  S&, 
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and  profAMy  we-  shall  ^?ail  oiiHelves  of  the  opportiinity^  which  a 
r^viiew  of  a  -work  on  Sictiy  affords  for  saying  a  few  words  upon  it* 

Sicily  was  the  first  in  point  of  tiaie,  as  well  as  the  most  ioipor^ 
Mnt  in  point  of  value,  of  all  the  Roman  provinces;  it  was  die 
granary  of  the  republic ;  and  by  its  geographical  position,  iVa 
commodious  harbours,  and  abundant  supplies,  was  of  infinitje 
assistance  to  Italy  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  its  Cartbagi* 
uian  wara.*^  For  these  reasons  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  gf 
Rome  to  attach  that  province  as  closely  as  possible  by  eve^ry 
means  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  and  she  succeeded  in  so 
doing;  hence  whatever  resources  she  had  in  Sicily,  Cicero  tells 
us^  were  counted  on  with  certainty.  Com  was  always  paid  to 
Ae  day — her  wants  were  even  anticipated — her  laws  implicitly 
obeyed — her  tax-gatherers  almost  welcomed.  Nor  is  it  improba^ 
Me,  that  the  treatment  of  Sicily  regulated  in  some  measure  the 
system  subsequently  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  provin(:es 
in  general. 

The  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  property  of  the  country  were  tU 
jure  inviolate;  the  municipal  magistrates  were  not  changed ;+ 
private  litigations  between  man  and  man  were  settled  before 
native  judges,  unless  the  parties  chose  to  appeal.  In  an  affiiir 
between  two  Sicilians  of  different  cities,  judges  were  appointed 
by  the  praetor,  or  Roman  governor,  not  through  favour  but  by 
lot  All  contentions  between  an  individual  and  the  people  weri 
snbmitted  to  the  senate  of  some  one  town  asreed  upon  by  th^ 
parties  after  mutual  challenge.  In  disputes  between  a  Ron^in 
and  Sicilian,  where  the  Roman  was  plaintiff,  a  Sicilian  judge  w^ 
appointed ;  where  the  Sicilian  was  plaintiff,  a  Roman.  For 
Weightier  matters,  especially  for  all  state-offences,  assizes  were 
annually  held  at  particular  towns  convenient  for  the  purpose — (at 
Ijilybffium,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Syracuse).  At  these  assizes 
the  praetor  presided^  assisted  by  certain  officers  ^who  aocomgii^ 
nied  him  from  Rome,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  a  council  c^i^- 
posed  of  twenty  persons  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  most  respeof- 
able  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.;}^  To  this  court,  and  ta 
this  only  (except  in  the  case  of  free  cities,  which  had  special  pri- 
alleges)  was  coitoiitted  the  power  of  life  and  death.  In  order 
tb  expedite  business  in  these  judicial  circuits  of  the  praetor, 
as  well  as  for  the  -more  easy  co&veyance  of  troops  and  merehan^ 
dtze,  roads 'were  established -rthe  Via  Valeria  extending  from 
Messina  to  lilybeeum,  whilst  mention  is  made  in  the  Jtineravy  of 

—  '    ■'  .  ■"       .  tr 

•  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  «. 

t  In  medals  and  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Latin*  mention  is  constantly  raa^e  of 
the  posts  and  offices,  the  senate,  peopio,  and  decr«es,  ol  piiovlncial  towns. 

t  In  Vcrr.  2.  $  13. 15.  If.  SwiyUddlo^m'OO  Ui<t IImmii  Se^Mte,  Y.iii.  d.  415. ' 
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i\ntonine,  oi  mannoms,  ©r  pdsWi  between  CRtania  and  Agr^en> 
tiiin.  Of  taxps,  the  heaviest  levied  upon  this  island  was  that 
upon  corn,  which,  however,  COittitiiied  nmdei-  the  Homana  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  it  had  bfeeti  oiider  Hiero,  the  most  popular  of 
the  tyrants,  and  was  regulated  by  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted, 
(not  without  the  witling  ocqiliescence  of  the  people,)  to  the  mi- 
nutest circumstance  of  valuation,  time,  and  place  of  payment. 
The  censors  or  tithe  valnei-s  were  Sicilians,  and  their  qualitica- 
tKHis  for  the  office  were  scrutinized  with  great  jealousy  by  their 
COl:ntiynien  who  elected  thetn.  A  new  rate  was  made  every  fifth 
j««;  and  a  legal  remedy  applied  if  it  was  made  unfairly,*  So 
Ctrefnl  were  the  Romans  to  guard  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Doicers  in  the  provinces,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  make  in  them 
ftTiy  purchase  whatever ;  even  a  slave  was  not  permitted  to  be 
bought  except  to  fill  up  the  place  of  one  that  was  dead.'t'  In 
case  of  abuses,  from  which  it  might  be  expected  that  delegated 
antbority  would  not  be  always  exempt,  an  appeal  was  open  to  a 
tribunal  at  Rome,  in  which  the  assessors  of  the  pnetor  were  at 
first  of  the  equestrian  but  afterwards  unfortunately  of  the  senalo- 
rlsn  class ;  where  the  guilty  governor  might  be  senlenced  (as  be 
often  was)  to  exile,  and  a  fine  equalling  ihe  double  of  his  plunder, 
leried  upon  his  estate. 

Nor  IS  this  all ;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  government  was  so  far 
from  aiming  at  the  oppression  of  the  provinces,  that  a  remark- 
dWe  delicacy  is  observable  even  in  its  language  when  applied  to 
them :  fat  from  showing  a  disposition  to  remind  the  iuhabitnntB 
of  their  subjection,  it  constantly  addressed  them  under  titles  of 
t^Ofttidence  and  friendship — from  enemies  they  were  become 
'  Socii'— they  were  become  '  Romani' — tliey  were  placed  under 
the  guardianship,  the  '  tutela,'  o'f  the  Roman  people,^ 

Of  course,  hi  all  we  have  said,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
^'tk' 'polity  of  Rome;  that  estreme  violations  of  that  policy  were 

gWpelnally  occurring  injitct,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  deny  ;  iu- 
eed,  the  very  speeches  which  have  furnished  us  with  many  of 
Hie'kbove  particulars,  give  but  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  truth. 
Still,  however,  those  abuses  were  neither  so  aggravated  as  not  to 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  such  as  the  provinces  had 
been  accustomed  to  experience  from  their  om-o  governments; 
rtor  so  frequent,  as,  upon  the  whol*s,  to  render  the  nations  averse 
from  submitting  to  Rome,  The  republics  of  Sicily  were  iiica- 
'  piifile  of  preserving  their  own  HbertWs,  and  speedily  fell  into  the 

llioe  patticuliiri  see  llie  jfieL'ches  »giiiinl:  Verws,  pnsilni,  ejpctiaJiy  ill  Verr.  & 
mVerr.  Oral,  cii:  Si;;ni8,fi. 
J  SteMdffei,  Verona  Illusttnia,  •.  i.  p.  65.  a  work  contiMiiiriE;  m  nioW  masteriy  aceouDt 
'  'ii'gatfcninientuflheRuniBns,  twill  furclguauddoititaiic. 


ortem  lhe3iiMerB  «g^iifc«oBUrmk  c  Bf  iAridColI^iit^  are  tt^,  tfi^ilf 
J^iqiijraiiKiilbe  EirBlicontrived  nu>  p^^Sj^m^  lAmi^W^t  M'  di^'  jP^^ 
]p^if|yii>£:  S|M*acu8e  inr  five  ^ears,  iand^tKiit'  haivdA^  btHrcfvns^  orfii^^ 
Qi^tfm9)  iM^gdwe  oi!deri  that  they^  dfafiMd^Mt^^itilo  hkiii^iirMir^ 
aiVtlM  money  they  were  vorth^'and'thiNfi  disdiar^  hid  debfj)^ 
UHMiinga  new  coinage  which  passed  for  do^Me  itft  former iitliie;^ 
l^o  Ii0^in>  firom  an  mcklental  remark  of  Cieero,'{'6rttt.  75;>|t  t^^ 
pesivs^  that  the  re-establishment  of  private  property  aller.thi^^  eiif^ 
pulsion. of  the  tyrants  (to  such  epoliatidn  had  it  beeb subject)^ <f;)|Ji;^ 
rilae  to  legal  oratory  in^  Sicily. '  T^e  case  was  Ae  same  with  Jmikj 
After  the  death  of  Herod  and  the  aceeiSdkMi  of  Arcfaekosy  tlre^ 
Jews  sent  an  embassy  to  Augostns  to  lay  before  him  the  entt' 
they  had  suffered  ifiidera  king  of -their  own.  And  what  we^ii- 
tbose  evils?  precisely  such  its  were' suffered  by  Sicily  bndcl^' 
Verres ;  they  bad  b«en  spoiled  of  their'  property — htfavy  t^fes^ 
had  been  levied^  and  perquisites  were  expected  f>y  the  oQieer^^ 
who  levied  them — the  administration  of  jitstiee  was*  corrupt  zfMt^ 
venaI-*-the  chastity  of  their  women  Was  assailed*— so  th^t,^  to  ^irAf  ^ 
up  all^  they  entreated  *  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  govertim^f^' 
and  be  ruled  by  officers  deputed  from  Syria.'*!*  And  accordingly// 
when  this  prayer  had  been  granted,  we  find  them  Still  boasting* 
(so  leniently  had  the  authority  of  Rome  been  hitherto  exercised)  ' 
that  they  *  bad  never  been  in  bondage  to  any  mftn.' 

:  In  Asia  Minor  the  same  feelings  subsisted.  When  Agrippil' 
visited  that  province,  the  Jews  of  Ionia  made  heavy  complaints  bi^ ' 
fore  bi«i  of  the  oppression  which  they  sustaiaPed  from  the  Grei^kfir'/' 
Their  (taase  is  pleaded  i by  one  Nicolausy  who  contents  him^elff' 
witli :  claiming,  ioo  his.  clients 'that -protection  which  the  KoitiilH'^ 


is  permittedvtoe^rercise  it»«ni^  rightB^omtide) ;  ^nd  he  cbndud^^ 
'  we  ask  for  'nothing  more  than'tbsiEt'ifoa  would  see  we^be  idq/t^ 
dtqpn-ived  of  those  ^urivilegdi  which  yi>ursiBlve8  have  coneeded'^tb" 

US.^^^-r^/^h^t  lihw'Sld.  C.  12.i<>i>  ,,  '•  '  '•  ;*•«.•    nif 

,  Rhodes  furnishes^  ancrther*  example^of  the  popularity  of.  ^d^' 
Roman govenuneait.  Ina.veivy  sphiled^  speech  addressed  by  t|i^^ 
deputies  of  ihatr-islandito.die  seMa^e<of  Rome,  given  in  the  37W'^ 
book  of  Livy^iwe  Jieav  them  prafftng  that  'they  may  not  be  an-^" 
nexed  toftbe  kingdoiqiof  S^umeiiea  birt  to  Rome ;  *  that  soth^V'^ 
m^ht  protect  their  libertieaby  the  anna  of  the^republic  sitfde^ 
they  txHildnol  by  their  own/    Gibbonr^^'had'tt  cdrrett^vii^' 
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of  the  generous  relalicunliip  witictt  aiibsisted  between  Rome  and 
th«  provinces,  is  not  so  full  upon  tliis  subject  as  its  importance 
and.jntereat. might  t>eem  to.ctemaud.  He  justly  observes,  how^ 
©vec,  tbat  the  numberofvolunterymomimenta  erected  in  the  lattft^,' 
acgued  a  disposition  on- the  part  of  the  provincials  very  friendf^ 
tothe  sovereign  state.  '  Wben  I'liny  was  entrusted  with  Bithyj 
nia.  and Pontosj  he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurisdiction  slrivhig 
with  each  other  in  every  useful  and  oraamental  work/  At  Np- 
codemia  the  in)iabitants  were  building  a  new  forum  and  an' 
aqjjwduct — at  Nice,  a  gynuiasium  and  costly  theatre.  These 
are,  not  symptoms  of  an  oppressed  country.  True  it  is,  that 
Slrabo  (lib.  vi.)  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  from  Pachynum  to 
Lilybceum  as  in  his  time  entirely  deserted ;  and  as  exhibiting,  with 
the  exception  of  Camarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Lilybxum,  vestiges 
only  of  its  once  flourishing  Knvns ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  he 
refers  the  causes  and  indeed,  the  tirst  epoch  of  this  depopulation, 
to  a  period  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power  in 
that  province;  and  tliat  Winkleman  is,  therefore,  not  Justified 
iu  adducing  that  fact  in  proof  of  the  barbarising  efiects  of  Roman 
misrule.  Indeed,  allowing  the  constitutions  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
to  have  been  so  balanced  as  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles 
tothe  ambition  of  any  individual  who  might  have  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing) them,  still  those  cities  would  have  been  (us  they  ever  were) 
divided  against  themselves ;  and  the  country  at  large  would  have 
consequently  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  wur,  and  by  its 
vveakness  have  invited  the  aggression  of  every  powerful  neighbour. 
Rome,  on  the  other  Imud,  eflectually  silenced  the  bickerings  of 
the  rival  cities,  and  threw  around  tliem  ull  a  protection  which  no 
enemy,  however  mighty,  would  dare  to  insult ;  and  grievous  in* 
deed  must  the  abuses  of  that  govemmeut  have  been,  which  should 
mpta  than  counterbalance  the  blessings  of  a  deliverance  from  in- 
te^tiiK  war  and  foreign  invasion.  Wecrave  the  lurther  attention 
oi(iw  readers  to  this  point,  whilst  weiurn  for  a  moment  to  that 
fi^fpfamed  pacific  speech  which  A  grip  pa  delivered  to  the  turbulent 
Je,vv4,  as  we  find  it  recorded  iuijosephufi;  it  may  serve  to  throw 
fr<eti^  lighten  the  provincial  governtnent  of  the  Romans.  '  AA- 
ii)ittii)g^'  says  he,  '  tbat  th«  agents  >of  Ilouie  arc  insufferable,  still 
the  people  have  done  you  no  wrong,  nor  yet  Ctesar,  and  against 
tlip^  it  is,  that  you  are  disposed  to  devlnre  wary  far  no  officer  is 
ae^t  liitJier  by  tkem  teith  orders  to  helime  ill,  nor  can  they  pos- 
si^y  watch  all  men  iu  their  employ  from<  the  east  to  the  west ; 
or,;^vea  hear  at  such  a  distance  every  thing  which  happens 
a^untgat  us.  Surely  it  would  be  absui:d  to  quarrel  with  many  on 
ac<;9imt  of  a  single  individual,  and  fur  a  trifling  grievance  to  oppose 
a^PBlfefl£flHchpower,,igaor«it  astbey  are  of  the  grounds  of 
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w»  complaRits.     Benides,  it  mall  'not  be  lofig  before  ><Nur  .Mrrongs 

will  be  redressed^,  for  the  dame  procoratoiNdoes  notalw«j»  remain 
^SRumgBt  418  ;  atid  it  is  reasonaiUe  to  eapeet  that  tbose  who  shall 
imioceed  hhn  will  jbe  men  ef  greater  moderatioii.'*  - 
I'Uerey  in  truth,  was  the  defective  part  of  the  Booian  sjsteai; 
Ihe  general  fHriiiciple  of  the  govemment  wm  Mriae,  simple,  aud 
|beaeficent;.biifyfbr  reasonsi  which  we  oouM  easily  assiga,  wene 
tfiere  room  for  siidi' a  digresaiony  there  was  wanled^'St  h0aie.a 
vigiknee  of  kquirj  into  the  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  lialp 
at «  distance ;  of  this  defect  and  its  consequences^  a  ^rery  amw- 
mg  proof  is  affonded  by  Cicero  ia  his  ooralion  for  Piattciit»; 
which  we  have  less  scmple  in  prodndnfN  as  it  bears  moeetim-* 
mediately  upon  the  subject  of  Sicily.-  That  gueaS  orator,  wboeii 
vanity  ^  was  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers,',  had  been  isent 
out  as  qusestor  of  Liiybseiim;  at  the  expiration  of  his  offief, 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  discharged  with  extraordinary 
merit,  lie  returns  to  Italy,  and  lands  at  Puteoli^  imaginiug,  asi.iie 
honestly  says,,  that  all  Rome  had  beendoinc  nothing  but  talki|ig 
of  his  qusestorship.  He  ounes  ashore ;  ^  An  i'  cries  «  fidend  who 
meets  him,  *  when  did  you  leave  Rome?  any  news?'  'lucerne 
from  the  provinces,'  was  the  answer.  *  From  Africa,  as  I  take  it,' 
ictumed  the  other.  '  No,'  it  was  pettishly,  replied, '  from  Sicily/ 
^  'How !'  said  a  by-stander,  who  affected  to  be  more  knowsog-rt- 
t*  how!  are  you  not  aware  that  he  is  qusestor  of  Sifracm$tT  ^On 
this,'  adds  Cicero,  ^  I  ceased  to  think  about  what  might  be  iearrf 
x>f  me,  only  determining  to  take  measures  to  be  seen ;  so  that 
^nom  diat  moment  I  resolved  to  keep  close  to  the  Forum,  and  to 
life  perpetually  under  the  eyes  of  the  citisens  of  Rome.' 

We  would  that  diese  abuses,  partly  aiising  from  despQtic  aad 
f>artly  from  delegated  authority,  whatever  they  wiere,  had  exfuf^ 
with  the  Romans ;  but  Siciluin  history,  whether  Roman,  Sara* 
cenic,  or  Norman,  is  but  a  history  of  suffering,  and  well  may.ive 
JBddress  that  beautiful  island  in  the  feeling  language  of  the  (W^t, 

Oh  tn  !  cQi  feo  la  sorte  iii    u 

Dono  Infeiice di  bellezza^  end' hai  .     ;>i 

FurMstir  4oce  d' infiaiti  gnai, 
Che  in  fnjnte  scritti  pergran.doglia  porte? 

- '  Captain  Smyth  enters  but  Kttfe  upon  the  field  of  Sicilian  griev^ 
'ances ;  and  irtdeed,  we  thitik  bis  book  suffers  in  gene^rat  oonsi- 
'derably  by  a  ftor  (laudable,  perhaps,  in  it(<elf )  of  speaking  oat, 
ated  giving  offence  to  parties  amongst  whom  lie  has  Iive4/  -We, 
'however,  have  no  such  reasons  for  conceahneut,  and  the  tempe- 
rate notice  of  evil  practices  sometimes  leads  to  their  correction  ; 

'  •    '  »     >     I  ■  ■  ■■11.11  ill!     <«'i«i  .  p    I    I  I     1.     ■      |ii  II         <i     i>i    n»'y|l.'|i      'li 
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jnorc  especially  as  we  are  iin-willing  to  think  that  the  govemnieiil 
c»n  countt^niince  tbem,  aii^  further  than  as  it  may  neglect  to  cor* 
rect  iheni,  calculated  as  they  manifestly  are  to  diminish  its  credit 
and  impair  its  revenue.  Besides,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  un 
fjiglisliniaii  may  at  any  rate  be  considered  to  speak  disinterest' 
edly  ;  since  England,  at  a  period  when  the  seizure  of  Sicily  would 
bare  been  a  popular  act  (however  unwarrantable)  both  at  \ioaiB 
and  iu  that  isluudj  contented  herself  wilb  giving  it  a  coustitutioa, 
whiob,  unlike  those  extravagant  systems  since  promulgated,  would 
have  secured  authority  to  the  king  and  liberty  to  the  people; 
which  separated  the  legislative,  cjiecutive,  and  judicial  powers; 
veeting  the  tirst  in  a  parliament  composed  of  lords  and  com- 
molts ;  the  second  in  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  the  last  in  in- 
dependent judges ;  which  set  due  limits  to  the  prerogative,  by  not 
permitting  the  sovereign  to  take  cognizance  ol'  bills  in  progress, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  witli  the  freedom  of  debate  or  the 
purity  of  election— which  endeavoured  to  render  the  peerage  re- 
spectable, by  making  titles  unalienable  and  strictly  hereditary; 
and  by  forbidding  the  elevation  to  tiie  peerage  of  such  as  were 
not  already  in  possession  of  a  lief  to  which  a  title  hud  belonged, 
and  whose  annual  income  was  not  6,000  ounces*  at  least — which 
assigned  a  due  weight  to  the  commons,  by  iixing  the  qualificU' 
ti<ms  of  members  for  districts  (into  twenty-three  of  which  Sicily 
was  distributed)  at  300  ounces  per  annum;  and  of  members  for 
towns  at  half  that  sum  ;  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  pro- 
fessors of  universities,  whose  learning  was  accepted  in  lieu  of 
house  and  land;  which  required  that  the  etectorsf  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  property  to  the  annual  amount  of  1 8  ounces,  and  (what 
was  most  important  of  all)  which  reserved  for  the  commons  the 
right  of  originating  every  tax. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  shoit-livcd  constitution  given  to 
&cily  by  the  British;  and  every  lover  of  good  order  and  rational 
liberty  will  regret,  that  by  its  abolition  room  has  been  made  for 
the  introduction  of  Jeremy  Benlham'a  wild  extravagancies  into  that 
island;  whose  writings,  in  Kpite  of  the  opposition  of  the  church, 
were,  four  years  ago,  secretly  cicculated.  But  so  it  is.  The  roi/ul 
touch  might  at  once  cure  the  patient;  and  when  that  is  withheld, 
iu.  comes  some  miserable  quack  aod  kills  hmi.  Tri^  if  is,  that  in 
(be  actual  application  of  tliat  contilitution  to  the  f nuiitry,  all  tl>e 
diffic^llies  v  ere  CKperiented  which  usually  attend  the  working  of 
n^w  machinery.    A  debate,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes's  graphic  at- 
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count,  waa  wt  to  exhibit  all  the  evohttions  of  an  ancient  pancratic 
^im\  and  ^heri'an  honoiktfift>le  theth1>ef  wlid  a^  Yo-M  i^'W^ 
^Ofir,  ttie  expression  was  to  be  undei^odd  in  k  pUgHtstic  tatfi^ 
4mi  in  a  parliamentkrj  sense.  Doubtless,  it  iVould  have  beeb  d^ 
^l^bl^  that  for  a  few  sessions  a  powerful  speaker  should' fid 
dbosen  to  fill  the  chair ;  a  descendant  of  Erjx,  if  such  were  to  bd 
fettnd  in  the  island.  But  these  lively  sallies  of  partjr.spirit  would 
•)iK>n  have  subsided  into  the  regular  elements  of  political  watfi0ne'| 
in  process  of  time,  volventibus  annis,  whi^  and  tory  leaders  '4nd 
followers  would  have  sprung  up^  and  it  inight  not  have  been  too 
much  to  expect,  that  under  the  fostering  inflitence  of  its  poeticsl 
cKttiate  and  classical  associations,  Sicily  might  at  length  hsTve  S*# 
tened  to  the  Doric  accents  of  a  Hume  himself^  whilst  he  descaoMl 
on  the  church  or  the  revenue  in  choice  Sicilian.  'But  we  ihuit 
turn  from  this  splendid  vision  to  the  ccntelnplation  of  dull  reiilv» 
ties.  To  the  great  mass  of  any  people,  the  form  of  their  govern^ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  little  comparative  consequence,  provided  nu* 
tice  be  administered  with  an  even  hand.  In  Sicily,  as  iildeM 
Captain  Smyth  allows,  it  is  notoriously  venal,*  the  contending  par** 
ties  obtaining  private  access  to  the  judges,  and  biddmg  as  at  an 
auction.  We  have  been  informed  of  dOO  ounces  having  been  thua 
spent  to  obtain  2000.  It  was  some  time  ago  understood  to  be  in 
contemplation  of  the  Neapolitan  government  to  restrain  this  fla* 
grant  abuse  in  its  legal  officers,  by  compelling  them  to  make  re- 
turns in  writing  of  the  grounds  of  their  decisions  ;  but  we  know 
not  whether  this  wholesome  measure  has  been  adopted.  Of  cri« 
mmal  law  the  miseries  are  yet  more  grievous ;  the  witnesses 
having  been  examined  by  the  judges  and  a  case  against  the  prn 
soner  made  out,  it  is  dra^n  up  in  form  and  sent  to  his  counsel^ 
the  counsel  reads  the  charge  to  the  accused,  and  having  withhta 
assistance  taken  such  exceptions  against  it  as  may  seem  fit,  he  re^ 
turns  the  instrument  to  the  court ;  sentence  is  then  passed,  and 
thus  the  culprit  may  be  convicted  without  having  been  confronted 
with  one  of  the- parties  who  accuse  him.  Still,  however^  lifeiisl 
very  rarely  forfeited  ;  but  personal  liberty  is  wholly  set  at  nought^ 
years  may  roll  away  before  the  trial  comes  on,  and  years  foefbie 
the  sentence  is  consummated.*  That  grand  principle  of  the  Eiig4 
lish  Magna  Charta^  ^  nuUi  differemus  justitiam,'  is  wholly  lam* 
known.  Mr.  Hughes  witnessed  two  executions  at  Palermo,  in 
1613, '  for  crimes  committed  and  condemned,  the  one  eleven,  the 
other  fifteen  years  before.'  The  manner  in  which  the  guilty  aH» 
dispatched  is  thus  related  by  Captain  Smyth.  ■,  ■'■ 

*  On  the  fatal  day/  (it  was  in  the  year  1815  he  witnessed  this  scehb,) 
'  the  prisoner,  a  youth  who  had  poisoned  his  father,  mother,  and  -aq 
orphan  girl,  was  led  forth  by  the  gate  of  St.  George,  in  a  melancholy 

procession, 


pjTQce^iuii,,  beaded  bylhe  hvo  ,e.\?c:Blion?r3  distitiguishcil  bj  a  iiatty- 
cobmruf  dress  of  red  ami  yellow,  intended  in  mark  iht  degradulion  q( 
ihe  offica  ;  beliuid  tiitio;  maiclifd  lf|c  criiiijiial  in  a  bliielt  jiilched  vesi^' 
m'enl,  and  baraheadcj,  nccunipniiied  by  [lit-  hIiIh;  brolliefbortd,  (Wt" 
priests,  anil  the  olEoers  tifjmiiee.  On  being  iissisied  up  ihe  IrtddePj'iSW 
scene  was  Inily  hurrible,  tin  iiiie  of  the  motley  wretches  sut  upon  the 
gallows,  and  wlieii  the  assistant  had  leaped  off  With' ihe  victim,  nlmbiy 
gliifei)  down  the'  rope,  and  all  three  remained  swinging  together.' — f.  80. 
'Moris  the  sj'stem  of  combiimtiona  and  monopolies  against 
which  trade  has  to  struggle  in  Sicily,  the  least  of  its  misrortuiies  f 
Instead  of  leaving  the  various  articles  of  produce  to  find  their 
value  by  the  relative  proportion  of  supply  and  demand,  the  se- 
iiates  of  the  diiTerent  districts  assemble  on  a  stated  day,  to  fix  a 
graduated  scale  of  prices  called  the  meta,  for  com,  wine,  oil,  Six. 
and  to  contract  with  the  farmers  for  the  supply  of  their  towns. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer  field  for  roguery  than  this; 
ami  mnch  indeecl  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  near  relationship 
Which  heretofore  subsisted  between  the' me(a  and  the  rarew  were 
again  established.  What  more  easy,  and  we  fear  we  may  add, 
more  usual;  than  fur  the  senates  to  close  the  ports,  glut  the 
markets,  lower  the  price ;  and  having  struck  the  necessary  bar- 
gains, again  to  pfirmit  exportation,  and  profit  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  article  f  Or,  should  the  farmer  happen  to  have  on 
hand  a  stock  of  damaged  wheat,  what  more  natural  than  thatibe 
should  be  permitted  to  monopolise  the  supply  of  the  ton'n,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  bonus  to  the  Senator  ?  Or,  supposing  the  oxtst- 
ence  of  a  private  law,  forbidding  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  be 
transported  into  one  district  from  another,  (as  was  the  case  at 
Sj'racuse,)  what  more  convenient,  than  for  the  senate  of  that  place 
to  raise  the  nicta  of  juice  to  an  extravagant  h eighty  and  ihua 
compel  the  wine-mere  I  latit  to  take  it  at  such  valuation,  or  pay  a 
fine  for  permission  to  purchase  it  elsewhere?  Fortunately,  the 
feiitB  fbr  the  most  part  consist  of  half  the  crop,  and  are  paid  in 
kind;  a  circumetaHce  which,  by  identifying  the  interest  (al  leasl^ 
tn  Inany  instances)  of  the  senate  aud  ^rmer,,  Inay  serve  in  some 
measyre  to  mitigate  the  evib  of  the  meta.  This  miserable  pro- 
eess  of  combination  and  mutn^  impoveriBhment  (for  go  it  must 
tmn  out)  operates  through  all  classes.  Thus,  a  foreigner  may 
teuchat  Catania^  and,  going  into  a-  shop,  inquire  the  prire  of  al-- 
moilds.  The  first  object  of  the  d«!ilel~'  will  be  to  sift  'slyl)  into 
tile  (|(iautity  reqaired  ;  and  if  "he  tiltds  tt'Cousiderable,  he  com- 
municates with  all  ihe  almonA^scllert  infllie  tou-n,  and  unites 
ff'tih  Uiem  to  extort  from  the  unsu^e<;ti|ig  strangle r. a |i  exorbitant 
price.*  So  again,  the  fishmongers,  takinj^llic  iint  from  the  senate, 
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league  themselves  against  the  wretched  fishermen  to  deprive  tbeili 
of.  the  hard'^earoed  fruits  of  their  toil ;  and  the  latter,  being  the 
M>9fer  party  of  the  two,  have  seldom  any  chbice  but  submissioiK 
To  Ullk  of  commercial  confidence  and  good  faith  in  such  a  slait^ 
of  things,  ^Ould  be  an  abuse  of  terms.     It  is  sufficient  to  attend  a 
Sicilian  auction,  to  be  convinced  of  the  distrust  which  prevails 
betlAreefi  tnan  and  man.    The  auctioneer  might  be  partial ;  the  sale, 
therefore,  is  by  candle ;  for  the  candle,  say  the  Sicilians,  can  have 
ilo  favourites.     A  purchaser  might  deny  his  own  words,  in  case  of 
a  bad  bargsun ;  he  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  the  bidding  io 
.vnritiog,  and  sign  it  with  his  name,  that  there  may  be  aftevwawi^ 
no  room  for  equivocation  ^  the  banditore,  meanwhile,  having  no*- 
^hing  to  do  but  proclaim  each  advance  in  the  bidding.    -A  like 
vVaiit  of  confidence  is  exhibited  in  that  silly  law  of  the  insuraiice 
offices,  mentioned  by  Captain  Smyth.  -^   - 

*  When  small  vessels  are  surprised  on  any  part  of  the  tQetH  by  fVe^h 
winds  aiid  are  unable  to  haul  upon  the  beaefa,  they  are  anchored  dii^ 
abandoned ;  for,  by  an  absurd  regulation,  Sicilian  underwriter  arsrilot 
liable  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  loss  for  a  vessel  slmnded^  if  it  iqipeats 
a  man  was  oti  board,  as  they  assert  that  a  person  under  the  inAueBtfeof 
terror  might  cut  his  cable;  when,  therefore,  b«d  weather  is  apprqiifch- 
^gf  they  have  only  to  moor  with  their  best  ground  tackle  apd  repdr 
on  shore,  leaving  the  vessel  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  waves,  and  si^n^.' 
— p.  96.  f       '      '. 

The  demand  of  the  *  caparra,'  or  pledge,  in  every  money  efi- 
gagement^  however  trifling,  is  onlv  a  badge  of  mutual  distriist 
which  Sicily  wears  in  common  with  a  great  part  of  the  CotktiMnt. 
Neither  does  religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  Sicily,  tend  to/  mAe 
those  crooked  paths  straight  ;^  but  a  tvell  endowed  church,  ser^^, 
however,  by  a  subalterti  clergy  of  extreme  poverty,  promotes  biit 
too  manifestlv  by  its  example,  a  systeni  of  concealment,  impos- 
ture, and  trick,  labouring  to  attach  the  multitude  to  its  intei^st 
by  pagan  mummeries,  (We  speak  to  the  letter,)  ready  to  <^ateh  at 
the  plunder  which  even  a  conscience-struck  thief  may  chance  Xo 

elinqoish,'*  and  trafficking  in  the  souls  of  dead  men,  without  a 
blush  at  proclaiming  the  name  of  the  individual  released  from 
pain,  or  the  paltry  sum  for  which  it  was  effected.t    Through 

________  abuses 

•  On  each  8u)e  the  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  is  a  stone  box,  inscribed.'  per 
}  niaK  aMatf .' 

t  The  following  is  a  printed  bull  which  was  hanging  in  the  church  of  the  Madona 
di  IVapani,  near  that  town,  in  the  year  1819,  and  probably  hangs  there  still. 

PIUS  VI. 

I>  pene  cbe  sofTrono  nel  purgatorio   le  sante  anime,  per  lo  parere  dei  padri 

delta  santa  chiesa,  sono  piu  grave  di  quelle  che  han  sofferto  i  santi  inartyri,  e  aficor 

maggior  d'ogni  humana  iroagiiiazione  ^cosi  un  di  loro  scrisse) ;  Poena  purgatora  gravior 

est  quam  qoicquid  uuquam  passi  sunt  sancti  martyres,  aut  quicquid  gravius  homo  pos* 

sit 
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abuses  like  these  it  is,  tbat  inliclelity  ie  so  apt  to  seine  Upon^alf 
wiiom  superstition  spares.  It  was  probably  because  ttici»peite 
lived  hi  a  country  wLkert:  be  was  oipecied  to  believe  in  the  Virgin 
Mary's  civil  letter  to  tlie  citizens  of  Meseina,  that  he  was  iuducetl 
to  raise  his  Himsy  objections  against  the  History  of  Muses* 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  system  alike  unfriendly  to  tlie  morxts 
and  to  the  resuurces  of  Sicily,  it  exhibits  less  appearance  of  a  mis- 
governed country  in  its  surface,  at  least,  and  we  will  even  add,  iti 
its  people,  than,  under  all  the  circumstances,  might  be  expected^ 
We  are  told,  that  of  old,  '  when  a  king  of  Naples  inclosed  die 
gardens  of  Onofria,  where  tlie  best  manna  in  Calabria  descends^ 
□o  man  might  gather  it  witliout  paying  tribute,  the  manna 
ceased  till  the  tribute  was  taken  off,  and  then  came  again  -^  and 
that '  in  Epinis,  when  Lysimachus  laid  an  impost  upon  Tragusiean 
salt,  it  vanished  till  he  left  it  free.'  Political  economists  would 
not  think  these  events  altogether  miraculous.  Still,  however, 
tite  natural  causes  which  might  liave  brought  them  about,  do  not 
affect  Sicily  so  deeply  as  might  be  imagined.  *  Thy  glory,'  says 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  when  he  compliments  her  upon  the  wisdom 
of  her  government, '  thy  glory  is  great  as  that  of  a  king  who  rules 
a  numerous  and  gallant  race  of  men,  with  equity ;  whose  territory 
produces  wheat  and  barley;  whose  trees  are  laden  with  ihiit ; 
whose  sheep  bring  forth  thousands ;  and  whose  sea  teems  with 
lish.'*  With  lish  the  Sicilian  seas  still  teem  ;  upwards  of  two 
hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  Captain  Smyth,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  scomber-thynnus,  or  thmiiiy;  the  xi- 
phias-gladius,  or  sword-tish  ;  the  mugil-cephalus,  or  mnllet,  and 
the  anchovy.  Nor  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  less  abundant  i 
'  the  usual  produce  of  wheat  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  Fold,  and  in 
niost  favourable  years  twenly-eiglit ;'  and  trains  of  mules  are  often 
met  moving  in  picturesque  cavalcade  to  the  various  caricatori  on 
the  coast,  laden  with  the  surplus  giain  for  exportation. 

'  Of  grapes  there  are  nmeteen  different  species,  the  most 
esteemed  of  which  are  the  zibebbo,  the  carniola,  the  greek,  the 
muscatel,  the  canicula,  the  dry  and  the  winter  grape.*  The  wine 
trade,  however,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  whose 
capital  enables  them  to  traflSc  to  great  advantage  with  the  needy 

qiicsia  vorilS,  oCliiisliauijnncegPrifeVgravi 
ve  baone  opere  ;  e  giadie  iii  loro  prii  il  Padre 

^ ,  utnnle  di  eoiilribuire  per  qiiotK  impoMmite 

opera  da  (onto  loro  vantaggio.  Ed  a  voj  N.  M.  die  avete  dal<^  doe  rei^li  d'ui^iMo  Ji- 
iDoitiiB  sUbilita  da  noi  Air^nso  AiIoMi  arcevcscovo  d'  Emclea^  coniniiiiiiriu'  gcncrale 
aposloliro  delU  SSa.  Convocaia  in  tiucsto  regno  di  SiciliH.  kc.  pr  1'  anima  di  Aibfilo 
Blariando,  ed  avcie  rifcvnlo  (jueslu  saiilH  bulln,  )i  WMifeniio  In  sOprndcltn  ^HlutE?^Bl. 
Oaia  in  Falcrmu,  Luelio,  1003. 

'  •  Od.  At.  11*.  11 

'"tf'R'S*"'  '""''"  "*""  proprietors, 
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fir<:lprietior»>' ^adf  in  general  tb  fbrestal  a  future  crdji  for  a  piriesfeiit 
Mj^^pfy — and  whose  gains^  we  wilt  add,  whatever  they  '«r^,  ai'e 
tikwndautiy  graced  by  the  friendly  manner  in  which  the  travellef  Is 
r^eeifed  and  entertained  under  their' hospitable  roofs.  *^The 
^itorantvine  h  cultivtrted  in  th«  islands  of  Lipari,  nearly  in  the 
^tmemafineir  as 'the 'grape,  and  the  friiit  is  gathered  toward  the 
lUtter  end  of  August,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  foi^'i^ven*6r 
digbt  days,  sprinkled  with  a  lie  Chat  absorbs  the  acidity^' 'and  is 
tb^padked  up  for  exportation/  '      ' 

• '  The'Olive  grows^in  great  plenty,  'and  much  commontrfMfrrtade 
ilt'iill  part»  el  the  island*;'  bi!rt  the  fruit  being  ofteb  left  tb^bls 
fafKywn  from  the  tree  by  a  strong  wind;  instiead  of  being^j>)iJicfi!M 
fltfthe  seasonable  moment;  often  again  suffer^  to  f^hrientbefdi^ 
th^  jtiice  is  extracted;  and  the  baskets  in  which  it  is  inclosed' whe^ 
placed  under  the  strettojo  or  pres^,  not  being  annually  changed, 
'  the  oil  is  apt  to  prove  pungent  and  rancid:    •    '  /  .     i 

The  figs,  whicii  are  delicioos  when  fresh^  are 'prevenftedHTrom 
tsAing.  their  ^lace  in  the  market  tfarouglr  simildr" neglect,  and,  %f{^r 
undergoing  th«  ustial  process  of  drying,  artt  commonly '  fbbiAf . 
toUgh  and  dirty.  .     .^    » 

ITie*  almond,  requiring  less  attention,  is  more  successfully  ctdtJ- 
v:^tfed.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  valleys  with  their  golden 
harvest,  *  Hesperian  fables  true.'  Manna  is  derived  froniif  thfe 
northiem  parts  of  Sicily  in  considerable  quantities.  *  In  July 
and" August  horizontal  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  th^frat- 
inus  omus,  from  whence  a  frothy,  glutinous,  light^cdloured  Bailor 
exudes,  and  is  received  on  the  leaves  of  the  dry  prickly  peai*,  (thte 
mdst' useful  of  Sicilian  plants,)  where,  by  the  Warmth  of  thfe  stttt, 
it  qtitckly  condenses  into  a  stalactitic  mass/  is  then  taken  to  the 
8t6res  in  baskets^  and 'packed  in  boxes  for  foreign  s&le;   •  " 

Si6ily  also  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  iidtforice.  '  The 
roots  of  the  plant  (glycyrrfaiza  glabra)  are  cut  into  slips  andbruised;* 
then  thrown  into  a  cauldroti  and  boiled  for  severalhoura  td'sroften 
end  moisten *Aemv 'they  ure  afrerttards  placed  on  a  strainer  thro^^ 
which  the  juioe  irickies  into  a  trough :  this  liquor  is  again  boifed' ' 
till  it  condenses  to  a  thick  black  paste,  when  it  is  packed  up  in' 
b^-leaves  for  cfxportatiori/  ..   .   j  ^  . 

Pistacio  nuts,  saffron  and  sumach  are  also  grown  for  foreign 
markets ;  and  Sicily  derives  still  greater  profit  from  that  vegetable  • 
salty  the  barilla.  I'hesalsola-^kali,  having  been  sown  in  Febrtiary  ^ 
or  March,  is  cut  in  October;  it  is  then  ^placed  in  convenient 
fae8p6  on  grates  over  cavities,  where,  when  dry  or  nearly  ^Oy  it  is* 
set  on  fire,  and  the  lixivious  ashes  falling  through  and  adhering 
together,  are  taken  out  in  as  large  lumps  as  possible;'  the  smaller 
pieces  and  the  dust  are  of  less  value. 

The 
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Xt>^  present  population  of  SiQity,  Captaiu  Siu>lJi  eatiuuttea,  aflei 
patieut  inquiry  and  access  to  public  returas,  at  about  1,800^0004 
and  fioibi  tUat,  siuce  the  year  IStS,  it  has  been  rapidly  iucreaei&g. 
S$ti)l  what  a  falling  oS  is  here  !  Sioiiysius,  we  are  inforined)  >o- 
duced  00,000  citiifeus  of  Syracuse  to  assist  him  in  conatructiDg 
the  walls  of  Epipolae  :  now  supposing  him  to  have  taken  one  out 
of  each  family,  and  each  family  to  have  consisted  of  four  members, 
the  amount  would  have  been  30G,U00;  'and  wboeveris  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity,'  says  Mr.  Hughes, 
'  i^  described  by  the  beat  historians,  will  not  think  it  too  much  if 
he<  quadruple  the  number,  to  comprise  all  the  sojourners  and 
slaves  residing  within  the  walls.'  This  calculation,  however,  rests 
upon  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  long  after  it 
was  said  to  have  occurred;  and  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  more  sober  statement  of  Thucydides,  that  '  Syracuse  was  a 
city  not  less  than  Athens.' 

A  word  on  the  cliuracler  of  the  modern  Sicilian,  (lo  complete 
our.  range  through  those  points  by  which  Ulysses  distinguishes  a 
prqaperous  state,) — it  will  be  found  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  A  Sicilian  is  more  apt  to 
defend  himself  by  cunning  than  coun^e,  and  is  so  dependent  on 
the  help  of  others  that  ha  knows  not  how  to  trust  to  himself:  he 
call;s  on  Jnpiter  when  he  ought  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  aheds  teara  when  he  ahould  show  spirit.  He  yields  to  diffi- 
culties which  he  might  readily  conquer,  and  is  guided  by  accidents 
which  he  might  himself  controul.  He  makes  splendid  profeasions 
when  he  trusts  their  sincerity  will  not  be  tried — and  is  at  once 
mean  and  ostentatious.  His  house  is  a  palace,  himself  an  excel- 
lency, his  errand-boy  an  ambassador:  and  yet  his  pal  ace- windows 
may  be  without  glass ;  his  excellency  without  a  whole  coat ;  and 
his  boy  without  a  dinner,  unless  he  aleals  it.  He  is  prodigiously 
ceremonious,  and  listens  to  a  king's  proclamation  about  an  order 
— the  riband — the  St.  Geoi^e  '  trahgendo  un  dragone  enorme' 
— with  as  much  gravity  as  be  would  attend  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  is  ignorant,  not  from  want  of  capacity,  which  is  quick  and 
lively,  but  from  sheer  indolence;  if  he  is  a  peasant,  unable  to  tell' 
you  the  name  of  the  river  that  glides  past  him,  or  the  flower  that 
he  treads  on  every  day — if  a  noble,  at  a  loss,  perhaps,  whether 
England  or  France  lie  south  or  north  of  him — if  a  man  of  letters, 
possessed  perhaps  of  half  a  dozen  broken  pipkins,  of  which  he  has 
got  up  an  explanation  to  enlighten  or  amaze  the  traveller,  and  ena- 
moured of  some  unintelbgible  coin  that  indicates  nothiug.*      He 

has 
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hfAiittle  regard  foMtuth^as  rtnght  be  stipi^o^,  when  in  hte*mlU 
gion  he  sees  falsehood  consecrated ;  and  ^heii^,  fh>m  the  abiieti<!e^ 
HMtmtatte^  he  k  ikk  tkught  by  s^f-inter^t IhM  truth  is  pirofitiA>le. 
It  h^bb^  <^mtd  by'a  grcNit  moratnt that  thtere  fere  'few  Ways 
dfrBpfftutiAg;  tiAndmore  hinocentfy  than  in  gaining  money/  and  we 
f^rebend/  it  will  be*  ever  found  that  where  there  is  mndi  mtt^ 
ehMihe  there  will  be  strict  veracity.  He  naturally  gambles'  ftnd 
-Ibtrigties  for  iner^  lack  of  employment ;  tables  of  hazard  supply- 
^fhg  td  ibe  upper  classes  that  excitement  which  honourable  ambi* 
lion'  afibrds  elsewhere ;  and  lotteries  and  morra  fumishitig  occi|- 
pation  to  those  who  ought  to  be  busied  with  the  lathe  or  die  Iqonl. 
Such  is  the  Sicilian ;  the  creature  of  evil  times — and  yet  there  are 
some  brighter  traits  in  his  character  too.  He  ardently  loves,  his 
Country,  and  is  grateful  to  those  whom  he  reckons  its  benefactors. 
His  feelings  are  warm,  often  venting  themselves  in  expressioiis  of 
great  natural  eloquence,  and  always  accompanied  by  gestures  die 
inost  striking  and  significant.  He  is  sprightly  and  sociable — loves, 
a  procession  and  a  raree-show — and  forgets  all  his  grievances  in 
the  sweet  delirium  of  a  Saint's  day  or  a  Carnival.  Though  left 
pretty  much  to  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own  sight,  pro- 
vided always  he  reverence  the  government  and  church,  he  seldom 
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gentleman  unfortunately  since  dead,)  lYhu,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  actipg  upon  a  bhit 
'  of  Sk  W.  Gell,  excavated  a  few  feet  about  thp  ruins  of  tbe  far-famed  Temples  of  Seli- 
(  iiiMife^fMid  iqade  tqroe  discoteries  of  cornices  and  sculptured  nieto|>es,  which  tbegr  w^re 
Brevonted  hpwever  from  prosecutine  by  tbe  intervention:  (pro  singular)  au^  h^niaf^l^e,. 
^ntl^v  would  bav^  said)  of  the  Sicilian  government.   To  their  examination  Qf  th^  pppv- 
rite  hfll,  #hich  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  notice,  the  like  impedinienfes  do  not  wbem  to 
bat etteea  ofiered,  probabl  j  because  the  search  was  considered  (Vuitless.   Ifere,  bolrever, 
,  they  fti^tfMned  the  site  and  proportions  of  threes  other  temples,  and  dtignpmaoj 
inetm^sfculptured  In  high  relief  of  a  date  perhaps  half  a  Cientury  antecedent  to  part  oC 
'  W  .Xglna  marbles,  and  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  befbre  anj  fipplication  ^f  scnlptbres 
to  metopes  (hitherto  supposed  the  flrst>*iii  the  Temple  of  Tbesevis.  ■  We  harve^seei^^tlie 
following  d«K;ription  of  one  of  the^  pieces.    '  The  subject/:  atiys  Mr.  Angell,  *^  the 
(|eatb  of  Medusa  and  the  birth  of  Pe^u^.    Perseus,  supported  $y  tlie  preMD^  o( 
Mloerva;  an<)  arrotd  iritk  thehflmctoTPIiito  and  adomant  swor^of  Mercury*  whb  his 
left  haad  on  the  crown  of  Ihit  liei^.of  Medusa,  bis  look  averted  from  the  objfeptpf  ,hir 
Iwrr^jr.ifprce^  hM  on  one  fcne^  j.  w^e jwii^  hi^  rigfet  bijuid^  direpfed  by  ^e^^des^  he. 
tl)ru9ts  tbe  p()mt  of  the  svtrprd  ^nto  the  thcuat  of  the  Gorgon.  The  new-bom  TegnsiiJ,  t^ 
>^ged ' fo^;  kpHngs  iUirtnedlat^ly  fl«fm  k^  klbod ;  Medi^sa  with  solicitude  dwpsr  'kim 
«rith  kbr  left  arm  and  preasos  hiis  to  iiet  sida    Tht  ISergon  herielf  is  a  kenadfiglire, 
a^bove  tlie  bmiyiq  site^  )hftr  bcf^sts  looye  and  h^ngUigt  tier  "  inpfi  hands''  sbapelev;:^r 
Urgp  round  h^ad  aqd  fac^  r^se  froi^  her  shoulders  without  necky  all  her  featu|rp%are 
ihonstrous ;  her  i^rojectiug  ears  are  close  to  (he  eyes,  which  aire  large,  staring,  and  palntf  4 
tid ;  her  ikise  is  flat  and  spreadhig ;  and  her  mouth,  extending  the  whole  width  hi  the 
fiioa^  is  armed  ou  each  side  wHh  two  immense  tiuks,  between  which  tbe  protruded  toAgue 
hangs  over  the  chin.     Her  hair  |a  in  abundance  and  flows  down  in  front  over.thd 
shoulders,  without  any  indication  of  its  change  into  serpents,  but  seeming  rather  to  ex- 
press, in  its  luxuriant  beauty,  the  charm  by  which  she  enchant  her  admirers  before  her 
inetimorphosis. 

'The  segis  and  drapery  of  Minerva  are  painted,  as  are  the  girdle  and  drapery  rouh4 
fhe  waist  of  Perseus :  the  e^^  and  eye-brows  of  all  the  6gurcs  are  also  painted.' 

X  ji  ...*,„.-.    !..->  ^ ...commits 
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commits  BctB  of  gieat  atrocity,  and  rarely  sticdg  blood  except  iii 
looBients  of  ungovernable  passion. 

But  we  must  proceed — we  iiave  already  liinled  at  the  sube)' 
views  which  Captain  Smyth  gives  us  of  this  island  of  fiction. 

Siylia,  '  As  the  breadili  across  this  cilebiated  slrelt  has  be«n  so 
ttften  disputed,  I  particularly  statu  tbat  Ihu  Furu  tower  in  eKactly  6047 
English  yards  from  that  classical  bug-bear  the  rock  of  Scylla,'  (Homtr 
snys  an  arrow's  flight,)  '  which  by  poetical  dclioD  has  been  depicted  in 
suf;h  lerriQc  colours.  But  the  flight  of  poetry  can  seldom  bear  to  be 
shackled  by  homely  truth ;  and  if  we  are  to  receive  the  line  imagery  that 
places  the  summit  of  this  rock  in  clouds  brooding  (over)  eterpial  misis 
and  tempesis ;  that  represtfnis  it  as  inaccessible  to  a  man  provided  with 
twenty  hajids  and  twenty  feet;  and  immerses  its  base  among  ravenous 
iea-doga ;  why  not  also  receive  [lie  whole  circle  of  mythological  dog- 
mas of  Hiimcr,  who,  though  so  frequently  dragged  forth  as  an  authority 
in  history,  theology,  surgery,  and  geography,  ought  in  justice  to  be  read 
<ndy  as  n  poet.  In  Ll>e  writings  of  so  eNquisile  a  bard  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  all  his  representations  chiefly  confined  to  a  mere  accurate 
iinrrulion  of  facts.  Moderns  of  intelligence  in  visiting  this  spot,  have 
gratified  their  imaginations),  already  heated  by  such  descriptions  as  the 
escape  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  disasters  of  Ulysses,  with  fancying  it 
(be  scourge  of  seamen,  and  that  in  a  gale  its  "  caverns  roar  like  dugs," 
hut  I,  as  a  sailor,  never  perceived  any  difference  between  the  suites 
here  and  on  any  other  coast,  yet  I  have  frequently  watched  it  close  in 
bod  weather.  It  is  now,  as  1  presume  it  ever  was,  a  common  wck  of 
bold  approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  (and  surmounted  by  a  castle,) 
with  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side.' — p.  107. 

There,  Homer !  '  Mark  how  a  plain  tale  sets  you  down !' 
Charyhitis.  We  suppose  a  greater  number  of  serious  charges 
was  never  preferred  against  any  luckless  whirlpool,  than  agaiust 
this.  Let  Captain  Smyth  be  agaiu  heard,  whose  authority  upon 
',a  point  of  Mediterranean  hydrography,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  is 
,'9!  least  e^ual  to  that  of  Ulysses. 

i-r.t  ill!  Outside  the  tongue  of  land,  or  Braccio  di  S.  Rainiere,  that  forms 
'I'tbb'harboUr  of  Messina,  lies  the  gatofero  or  celebrated  vortex  of  Charyb- 
'  aii,  which  has,  wilh  more  reason  than  SeylU,  been  clotbeil  with  terrors 
,:i>y  the  writers  of  aoliquity.  To  the  undecked, boats  of  the  Rbegians, 
LocriaiH,  Zancleans,  and  Greeks,  it  must  have  been  furraiiJable;  for 
even  in  the  present  day,  small-craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it,  and 
I  have  se^n  several  men  of  war  and  even  a  74  gtnj-ship  whirled  round 
on  il^ surface;  but  by  using  due  caution,  there  is  generally  very  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  eppiehendedi  It  appears  to  Iw  .an 
agitated  waler,  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  fathoms  in  depih,  circling  in 
quick  eddies.  It  is  Uwing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  itinin  one,  the  latter  being  forced  over  iy  thi 
direction  by  the  opposite  point. of  Pcz/o.  .  This  agrees,  in  some  measur 
with  the  relation  of 'I'hucydiiles,  wliu  calls  it  a  violent  leciprocation  of 
tl|o  Tyriheue  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  he  ib  the  only  writer  of  remote 
c  c  4,  uiitiquity 
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Atitiqtiity  tliot  f^reAeinber  ta  have  rea«l|, who  has  afisi^ed  thit,  danger 
its  true  situation,  and  not  exaggerated  its  (rffecta..  Alany  wx>ttderful 
stories  are  told  i  reacting  this  vori^^,  par(k;ularly  son^^s^d.t^  have 
hcJ^n  related  hy  the  celebrated  diver  Colas,. who,  Jc^t  his  Ure.hei;^*  I 
have  never  found  reason,  however,  during  my  examination  of  tois  spot, 

to  believe  any  of  them/ — p.  124.  '      '     '        , 

■•  '  ■  •        '  '         .  ■     *  fc 

;.  jEtna.  .The  altitude  of  tliis  '  pillar  of  heaven  and  et^u 
liurse  of  si\ow*s/  Captain  Smyth  estimates  a|;  10^87.4  feet,  vybich 
gives  about  1^6  miles  for  the  radius  .of,  vision.  The  present, cj;^ 
t^f^  wJUiqh  has  been  stated,  absurdly  enough,,  on  the  authority  .of 
Jflil^y,;to  be  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  in.circumferencei^ 
(and  by  some  travellers  to  i>e  nearer  four,)  our  author  describes 
as  ^  an  oval,  stretching  from  £.  and  by  N.  to  W.  and  by  S.,  witb 
a  conjugate  diameter  of  493  yards ;  the  transverse  he  was  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining  by  a  dense  cloud  that  arose  before  his 
operations  were  completed.* 

The  following  is  an  account  of  its  interior : 

.  '  From  the  edge  of  the  crater,  the  interior,  through  successive  strata 
qf  vplcanic  substances,  is  incryst^d  with  vijirious  coloured  efSorescences 
of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  martial  vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  east,  but  considerably  less  on  the  west  side^ 
The  efflorescences  pf  a  beautiful  orange  yellow  are  the  most  predomi- 
nant. The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  plain,  and  tolerably  hard,  though, 
from  being  composed  of  loose  cinders,  the  feet  sink  in  some  places;  near 
the  centre,  are  two  mounds  of  scorias  and  ashes,  each  with  a  large 
aperture  at  the  summit,  and  several  fissures  around,  from  whence,  at 
intervals,  issue  volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise  and 
hissing  sound.  There  is,  also,  a  light  thin  vapour,  occasionally  oosing 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every  direction. 
I  endeavoured  to  look  into  the  principal  chasm,  but  the  rapid  ejection 
of  the  cinders,  and  the  strong  sulphureous  vapours  that  exuded,  pre- 
vented me  from  attaining  my  object;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  feel 
apprehensive  that  a  nearer  approach,  where  the  footing  was  so  fi^it, 
Height  prove  too  hazardous;  besides  which,  the  heat  and  smoke  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  high  time: to  regain  jthe.sumwit/': 

Captain  Smyth  accordingly  ascends,  and  makes  some  remarks  d^ 
the  exterior  of  the  cone. 

**  When  on  a  sudden  the  ground  trebbled  under  our  feet,  a  harsh 
rhmbling  with  sonorous  thunder  was  heard,  and  volumes  of  heavy  ^mbke 
rQlted  over  the  side  of  the  crater,  while  a  lighter  one  ascended  Yertically, 
wjth  the  electric  fluid  escaping  from  it  in  frequent  flashes  in  every 
direction.  The  shortness  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  I  was  in 
Xhm  crater,  rendered  me  thankful  for  so  providential  an  escape;  but 
even  from  the  spot  on  which  we  s^ood  it  was  necessary  to  remove  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  before  we  could  effect  our  retreat,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  disagreeable,  cold,  humid  cloud  that  annoyed  and  retarded 
our  progress/ — p.  152. 

We 
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We  will  here  correct  CapCaia  Smyth  iipou  one  point,  in  which 
he  ercs  with  almost  every  traveller  in  Sicily,  and  indeed  with  the 
Sicilians  themselve.i.  He  seems  to  consider  (p.  1 49-)  that  the 
ascent  of  ^tna  is  not  practicahl«  in  winter.  In  defiance  of  the 
difficnlties  started  by  the  people  of  Catania  and  repeated  by  the 
PJicolosi  guide,  we  gained  the  summit  of  jEtra  on  tlie  27th  Ja- 
fluary,  I819.*  That  it  is  a  work  of  severe  labour  at  Buch  a  season 
cannot  be  denied,  the  snow  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  down 
the  mouDluin,  and  mules  being  consequently  so  far  useless.  But 
the  labour  is  uot  such  as  need  deter  a  stout  pedestrian  from  un- 
dertaking it;  and  splendid  indeed  is  the  reward  which  awaits  him 
when  he  seems  to  descry  at  once  from  that  proud  pinnacle  '  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.' 

'  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  climate  at  Syracuse,'  says  Cicero, 
(who  would  fain  insinuate  that  Verres  had  changed  it  for  the 
worse,)  '  that  there  is  no  day  in  the  year,  wherein  the  sun  is  not 
visible  at  one  time  or  other,'  For  the  truth  of  all  this,  every  clas- 
sical traveller  could  vouch ;  and,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  deny  all 
pretensions  in  scholarship  to  a  plain  man  who  might  assure  them 
that  he  had  been  very  wet  or  very  cold  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  The 
thing  is  manifestly  impossible — there  is  an  innubilus  cether  Over 
both  these  countries!  What,  however,  says  Captain  Smyth? 
*  In  the  year  1814,  there  wore  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  over- 
cast and  cloudy  days,  on  eighty-three  of  which  rain  fell — thirty-sis 
misty  days — and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fine  bright  days." — p. 
4.  '  To  count,'  observes  Johnson,  '  is  a  modem  practice ;  the 
ancient  method  was  to  guess,  and  when  numbers  are  guessed,  they 
aj'e  always  augmented.' 

The  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  £oHan  or  Lipari  islands  ;  scenes  which,  owing  to 
tile  untoward  circumstances  usually  attending  sea-voyages,  have 
seldom  been  visited ;  but  which  Captain  Smylh  had  every  fiici- 
lity  for  exploring,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  minute  and 
pleasing  description.  Nearly  all  these  islands  are  inhabited  ; 
(  Upari,  the  largest,  containing  upwards  of  1 2,000  souls ;)  and  the 
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smaller  ones  ilppeltr  to  be  chiefly  governed  by  the  moral  inflaence 
>of  popular  and  patriarchal  priests.  In  Lampedusm^  it  seena^  a 
Mr.  Fernandez^  an  English  gentleniany  settled  ten  or  twelve  y^eora 
trgo>  on  a  commercial  speculation  ;  and  when  Captain  Smjfh  hiat 
Visited  the  island  he  '  found  his  family  living  in  almost  deserted ' 
^litude^  without  the  slightest  protection  from  rovers,  or,  what  is 
\vorse,  from  infected  vessels  putting  in  there,  which  has  ever  been 
a  common  practice.'  The  other  inhabitants  were  twelve  or  four- 
teen Maltese  peasants  scattered  about  in  different  caves.  What 
.strange  beings  are  Englishmen !  We  should  have  imagined^'  had 
(hie  supposition  been  consistent  with  the  date  of  Mr.Femande^' 
^i^ile,  that  hie  might  be  some  good  whig,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  impolicy  and  misery  of  his  country,  to  take  refuge  under 
the  genial  shadow  of  a  Neapolitan  monarchy^  and  judge  tor  him- 
self how  grievously  'our  Bohemia  differs  from  your  Sicilia.' 
This,  however,  does  not  appear. 

These  islands  are  in  general  cultivated  with  care,  and  yield 
grapes,  currants,  figs,  prickly  pears,  cotton,  olives  and  pulse; 
M'hile,  at  Ihe  same  time,  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
bitumen,  pumice,  nitre,  pozzolana,  cinnabar,  coral  and  fish. 

Stromboli  is  the  only  one  still  active  as  a  volcano — volcano, 
iproperly  so  called^  which  threw  up  flames,  smoke,  and  red-hot 
stones  when  D'Orville  visited  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  now 
only  emitting  sulphureous  and  heated  vapour  from  a  crater  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep. 

*  The  crater  of  Stromboli/  says  Captain  Smyth,  who  climbed  to  a 
summit  which  commanded  a  view  of  it,  and  there  waited  the  approach 
of  night, '  is  about  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  continually  burning,  with  frequent  explosions  and  a  con- 
stant ejection  of  fiery  matter — it  is  of  .a  circular  form  and  about  lyO 
yards  in  diameter,  with  a  yellow  efflorescence  adhering  to  its  sides  as 
to  those  of  iEtna.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  perceived  an 
undulating  ignited  substaace  which  at  short  interrals  rose  and  fell^ in 
great  agitation,  and  when  s\Yollen  to  the  utmost  height  burst  with  a 
violent  explosion,  and  a  discharge  of  red-hot  stones  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  accompanied  with,  showers  of  a^bes  and  sand,  and  ^  strong  sul- 
phureous smeli«.  The  masses  are  usually  thrown  up  from  the  beighj^  of 
sixty  or  seventy  to  three  hundred  feet ;  but  some,  the  descent  of  which 
I  computed  to  6ccupy  from  nine  to  twelve  seconds,  must  |iave  as- 
cended above  a  thousand^  In  the  moderate  ejections  the  st;ones  iu 
their  ascent  gradually  diverged,  like  a  grand  pyrotechnical  exhibition, 
and  fell  into  the  abyss  again,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  where 
they  rolled  down  in  quick  succession,  after  bounding  from  the  declivity 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  water ;  a  few  fell  near  us,  into  whichji 
while  in  a  fluid  state,  we  thrust  small  pieces  of  money  as  memorials  for 

friends. 
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frieii^.  I  enjoyed  tlm  superb  sight  till  ncnr  tun  o'clock,  and  as  it  was 
uncgromonly  dark,  our  skuatimi  was  the  more  dreadful  and  grntid  t  for 
every  expUwion  showed  ibe  abrujit  precipice  twiiealh,  and  the  foam  tf 
tbe  furious  waves  beaming  against  tbe  rocks,  so  far  below  us  as  to  be 
unheard  ;  while  the  detouaiions  of  the  volcano  shook  the  very  ground 
ve  sat  on,  At  length  the  night  getting  very  cold  1  determine)!  to  de- 
scend ;  and  in  about  an  hour  we  entered  the  coECageof  one  of 

my  guides,  the  hospitable  Saverio.' — p.  256. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  the  most  novel,  and  therefore  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  whole ;  but  we  cannot  afibrd  room  for  longer  ex- 
tracts^  more  especially  as  Captain  Smyth  (which  our  readers  will 
by  this  time  have  discovered)  is  somewhat  wordy;  we  shall  con- 
clude therefore  with  saying,  that  to  officers  on  the  Sicilian  station 
we  doubt  not  the  present  Memoir  will  be  of  very  considerable 
value;  as  independently  of  the  close  description  afforded  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  of  the  entire  coast  of  Sicily,  its  rocks, 
shallows,  soundings,  creeks  and  caricatori,  it  contains  an  Appen- 
dix of  more  than  forty  pages,  embracing  bearings  and  other  parti- 
culars of  practical  importance  to  navigators  of  those  seas — whilst 
the  height  of  the  principal  mountains,  now  ascertained  for  the  first 
time — the  population  of  every  town  and  village  given  in  a  statis- 
tical table  on  the  best  authorities — the  comparative  salubrity  of 
each — the  commerce  of  the  most  considerable — the  produce  of 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  coasts,  and  the  general  resources 
of  (he  island,  are  so  many  topics  of  common  interest,  and  arc 
bandied  in  the  present  work  by  one  from  whose  science  and  op- 
portunities, if  more  might  reasonably  have  been  espected,  some- 
thing has  unquestionably  been  add^d  to  the  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Nor  may  it  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  admirers  of 
the  fine  arts  will  be  gratified  by  several  very  spirited  engravings, 
(the  plates  by  Daniell)  which  adorn  this  volume,  For  such  clas- 
sical recollections,  as  a  tour  in  Sicily  is  calculated  to  awake,  we 
certainly  can  refer  our  friends  with  greater  satisfaction,  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  first  volume  of  Travels,  which  treats  upon 
Sicily.  Hut  whilst  we  admit  the  superior  scholarship  of  one  who 
is  a  scholar  by  '  vocation,'  we  bear  testimony  with  unfeigned  plea- 
sure to  the  respectable  share  of  ancient  lore  here  exhibited  by  a 
member  of  a  profession  which  opposes  man^  and  serious  obsta- 
cles to  its  attainment ; — by  one,  who  must  have  pursued  literature 
out  of  pure  love  for  it,  not  in  learned  leisure  or  '  under  the  shel- 
ter of  academic  bowers,'  but  at  intervals  and  in  active  life, 
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j^KT.  VI. — 1.  uin  Act  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  thg 
"  Laws  relating  .to  the  Builditig,  Repainiigy  and  Regulating  of 
•'Certain  Gaols  and  Houses  oj  Correction  in  England  and  Walesa 
A  O.  IV.  c.  64.     10th  July,  1823. 

!?.'  First y  Second,  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Committee  on  the 
'  Lawi  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses. 

3.  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Gaols  of  the 
City  of  London,  S^c.  , 

4;  Tir5f,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  And  Fifth  Reports  of^  the 
^  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisoni 
'  Discipline. 

5.  Roscoe  on  Penal  Jurisprudence.    London.     J819- 

6.  Roscoe*s  Additional  Observations  6n  Penal  Jurisprudence,  fyii 
London.     1823. 

7.  Speech  ofG.  Holford,  Esq.  on  the  Motion  made  by  him  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  June,  \  ^14,  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  . 
Bill  for  the  better  Management  of  the^  Prisons,  belong^ 
ing  to  the  City  of  London.  i^    -■ 

Speech  ofG.  Holford,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June 
22rf,  \^\5,on  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the 
Transportation  of  Off^enders,  containing  Provisions  respect" 
ing  the  Confinement  of  Offenders  in  the  Hulks. 

Speech  of  G.  Holford,  Esq.  in  Support  of  an  Amendment, 
to  withhold  from  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Prisons  the  Power  . 
of  authorizing  the  Employment  without  their  own  Consent 
of  Prisoners  committed  for  Trial.    London.     ]  824. 

Thoughts  on  the  Criminal  Prisons  of  this  Country,  l^c.  By  G,  , 
Hoiford,  Esq.  M.P.     London.     1821. 

A  Short  Vindication  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Millbank, 
8^c.    By  G.  Holford,  Esq.  M.P.    London.     1822. 

8.  An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  pr^   . 
vented  by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline.    By  T.  F. 
Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.    tlondon.     1818.  , 

9.  Correspondence  on  Prison  Labour.  By  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley* 
London.     1823. 

10.  Thottghts  on  Prison  Labour,  8^c.  See.  By  a  Student  of  the 
Inner  Temple.     London.     1824. 

11.  Rules  and  Regulations  <f  the  General  Penitentiary,  Mill- 
bank.     1822. 

12.  Report  on  the  Penitejitiary  at  Millbank.     1823. 

WE  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  paper  rather  a  long  list  of 
documents  and  publications  of  different  dates,  and  very  un- 
equal importance,  but  all  relating  more  or  less  intimately  to  a  gre^t 

subject,  . 
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suliject,  which  has  for  mmiy  years  iKcupied  ilie  serious  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  coiieideration  of 
every  thinkiug  and  well  disposed  man.  Prison  discipline,  iudeed, 
like  the  criminal  law,  is  a  matter  of  universal  interest;  and  ubat 
Blackstone,  borrowing  from  Foster,  has  said  of  the  latter,  is 
e<iunlly  Irne,  perhaps  more  strikingly  true,  of  tbe  former;  'no  rank 
or  elevation  in  life,  no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  cir- 
cumspection of  conduct  should  tempt  a  man  to  conclude  that  he 
may  not  at  some  time  or  other  be  deeply  interested  in  these  re- 
searches.  The  infirmities  of  the  best  among  us,  the  vices  and 
ungovernable  passions  of  others,  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs, 
and  the  numberless  unforeseen  events  which  tbe  compass  of  a  day 
may  bring  forth,'  should  prevent  any  one  from  being  secure  that  he 
himself,  or  those  in  whom  he  is  most  deeply  concerned,  may 
not  at  some  period  or  other  become  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  and 
subject  to  its  regulations.  Tliis  is  a  motive  which  all  may  feel ; 
but  no  reflecting  man  needs  any  thing  so  painful  to  excite  his  in- 
terest in  the  question;  for  the  rapid  Increase  of  population,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  demand  for  employment  on  the  one  hand,  with  tbe 
vast  accumulation  and  exposure  of  wealth,  and  the  progress  of  luxury 
and  civilization  on  the  other,  have  unavoldpbly  so  multiplied  crimi- 
nals, that  the  proper  disposal  of  them  is  become  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  our  legislation.  The  far  larger  proportion  of 
these  unhappy  beings  must  expiate  their  offences  in  prison;  while 
they  remain  there,  tbe  expense  which  they  entail  on  the  community, 
is  enormous,  and  if  they  are  discharged  unreformed  or  umim- 
pressed,  the  case  of  society  seems  hopeless  under  so  great  and 
spreading  an  evil. 

We  do  not  at  present  propose  any  thing  more  than  a  cursory 
review  of  this  momentous  subject,  many  parts  of  which  can  only  be 
properly  discussed  at  a  length  which  our  narrow  limits  preclude; 
but  we  are  desirous  to  lay  down  a  few  principles,  and  to  state  as 
succinctly  as  we  can  what  has  been  dune,  and  what  is  doing  in  this 
country  to  provide  against  the  evil. 

The  law  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  has  recognized 
three  classes  of  persons  at  the  least,  as  liable  to  imprisonment,  the 
debtor,  the  accused  criminal,  and  the  convict.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  imprisonment  of  each  of  these  proceeds  on  different  prin- 
ciples^^we  imprison  him,  whom  we  suspect  of  a  crime,  so/eh/ 
to  secure  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial :  as  the  law  most  wisely  ^ 
ai>d  justly  presumes  him,  although  suspected,  to  be  really  innocent, 
this  imprisonment  must  always  carry  with  it  some  appearance  of  I 
harshness,  and  be  considered  justifiable  only  through  necessity;  and 
the  law  accordingly  never  has  recourse  to  it  where  any  adequate 
substitute  can  be  provided;  even  in  cases  uf  the  most  direct  charge. 
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and  under  the  imputation  of  the  lieaviest  crioiesi  it  k>dges  a  pd^^er 
\fith  its  highest  officers  of  estimating  «iid  accepting  such  sulistitutei* 
We  imprison  the  convict  for  puaii^ment;  and  the  debtor  Hi  exch 
cution  partly  for  punishment  of  the  fraud  uiiich  be  is  prettomMk 
or  proved  to  have  committed  on  his  creditor,  and  partly  as  a  tiiMk 
of  compelling  him  to  produce  or  render  available  for  the  dtscWklrg;^ 
of  his  debts  that  property  which  cannot  be  directly  reached^    -     << 

Though,  however,  the  objects  which  the  law  has  in  view^^ 
diese  three  cases  of  imprisonment,  ^re  thus  various,  and  thouglk  the 
dnties  which  are  incurred  in  consequence  toward  the  unhttppy 
8«b)ects  of  it,  will  natoraliy  have  propotFtionate  varieties  ye^^m 
some  respects  they  will  be  entively  the  same;  certain  tbinga- UN 
proper,  certain  things  neoessarv  iir  every  priaeiV  and  for'^^tr^ 
prisoner.  ' '    *  *i< 

In  the  first  place  a  main  requisite  b  security;  an  insecure  pfi^t 
son  is  a  solecism  in  terms;  on  this  point  it  would  not  be  ne^^ies^ 
8«ry  to  say  a  word,  if  all  people  were  aa  well  agreed  in  respect  of 
the  means  as  of  the  end*  The  ancient  practice  certainly  wns^'Ho 
rely  more  upon  fetters  and  manacles,  than  the  walls  of  the  priaM 
cMr  the  v^ilance  of  the  gaoler;  the  Prison  Bill  enacts  tln^  < m» 
prisoner  shall  be  put  in  irons  by  the  keeper  of  any  prison  except 
m  eases  of  urgent  and  absolute  necessity,  and  the  particuianf  nf 
every  such  case  shall  be  forthwith  entered  in  the  keeper's  jonrmrf*, 
and  notice  forthwith  given  thereof  to  one  of  the  visiting  j«istice^; 
and  the  keeper  shall  not  continue  the  use  of  irons  on  any  priaoaer 
longer  than  four  days,  without  an  order  in  writing  from  a  viritit^ 
^tice  specifying  the  cauae  thereof/ — ;S*  x.  Reg.  Id.  No  one' can 
doubt  the  propriety  of  such  a  regulation — we  are  satisfied  Ihiit 
totering  the  debtor  or  the  accused  criminal  a»  a  matter  of  courfee 
was  always  illegal ;  how  far  it  stood  within  the  proteetioti  o#r4tbe 
law  in  the  case  of  the  convict  seems  to  us  not  so  clean  The  comttion 
argument,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  exceed  the  terms  of  a  Sentence.' mmI 
that  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  says  nothing  of  fetters,.  ^&vte 
nothing;  the  sentence  says  nothing  of  many  other  prison  privntlM^, 
the  legality  of  which  cannot  be  doubted;  it  is  general  in  itS't^toib, 
and  includes  every  circumstance  which  goes  to  make  up  ike  i^l6a, 
of  legal  imprisonment,  so  that  the  question  always  come»  round  to 
what  is  legal  imprisonmei^.  Waiving  however  a  legal  discussioti 
which  the  statute  just  cited  renders  unnecessary,  we  agree  withttHe 
warmest  opposers  of  the  practice  that  it  was  always  inexpedienf 'to 
iron  even  the  convict,  unless  his  own  refractoriness  made  it  aedes* 


•  '  It  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  jodge  thereof  in  time  of  raea- 
tion»  may  baU  for  any  crime  whatsoever^  be  it  treason,  murder,  or  aay  other,  offeote, 
according  to  the  circumstguces  of  the  case/ — 4  Black,  Conu  p.  299. 
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sary  as  a  punishment,  or  hia  desperation  as  a  safeguard.  Ob»ervn< 
tion  too  >vill  warrant  ua  in  going  a  step  farlliei'  and  expretisiiig  ait 
opinion,  that  llie  frequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  fellers  ahnost 
amounts  to  proof  of  acme  mismaDageineut  in  tbe  prison  in  which  it 
shall  cKist.  It  13  not  the  least  merit  in  the  Prison  Bill,  ihnt 
by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  llie  use  of  ihem,  greater  care  and 
more  skilful  management  become  necessary  un  the  part  of  go- 
vernors of  prisons  to  supply  tiieir  place. 

,The  next  thing  is  one  wliich  every  prisoner  under  any  circum- 
stances has  3  right  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  country,  a  prison 
healthy  and  clean  ;  it  can  never  be  contended  that  it  forms  by  im- 
plication any  part  even  of  the  puinisliment  of  the  convict  that  his 
health  is  to  be  injured,  or  his  body  polluted  by  lilth;  much  less  can 
tbe  debtor,  or  the  accused  criminal,  persons  not  unfrequently  more 
tuifurtunate  than  culpable,  be  exposed  with  any  justice  to  such 
a^ravations  of  imprisonment. 

Aif  and  esercise,  fond  and  clothes  snch  as  are  necessary  for  the 
sustentation  of  health,  together  with  medicine  and  attendance  when 
sick,  stand  upon  the  same  principle;  escept  in  that  short  and  awful 
interval  which  precedes  execution,  and  which  is  spent  in  preparation 
for  it,  there  cau  be  no  time  or  circumstance  under  vWich  any 
prisoner  may  not  demand  all  tUose  things  which  are  ord'marily 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.  We  are  aware  that  in  some 
of  these  last  particulais,  we  may  be  thought  to  push  the  claims  of 
the  prisoner  farther  tlian  justice  requires ;  there  are  those  who  deny 
in  the  whole  any  claim  of  right  which  he  can  set  up  to  food,  clothing 
or  loc^ng,  and  others  who,  admitting  the  abstract  right,  would  yet 
practically  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  below  the  scale  implied 
in  our  preceding  remarks.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  tlie 
regulations  of  many  prisons  corresponded  with  these  opinions; 
either  no  regular  allowance  was  made  of  food,  clolbing,  fuel  or 
bedding,  or  an  allowance  confessedly  inadequate  to  preserve  a 
healthy  state  of  being.  It  is  unnecessary  now,  and  would  there- 
fore be  invidious  to  produce  from  the  evidence  before  Parliamentary 
Committees,  or  from  other  authentic  sources,  proof  of  practices 
iu  this  respect  as  irreconcileabte  with  all  true  notions  of  prison 
government,  as  with  humanity  and  Justice.  The  law,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  withdraws  an  individual  from  society,  and  deprives 
him  of  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring  tbe  necessaries  of  life;  can 
the  law  suffer  him  to  perish  wilh  cold,  rot  in  tilth,  or  starve  with 
hunger  f  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he  may  pursue  his  own  trade  or  any 
trade  in  prison;  he  may  have  been  a  labourer  in  husbandry,  his 
craft  may  be  one  which  he  cannot  exercise  in  a  prison,  or  it  may 
be  of  a  nature,  which  is  necessarily  prohibited  witliin  (he  walls, 
or  he  may  be  unable  to  find  a  market  for  what  he  produces — unless 

therefore 
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tlierefore  it  lie  l^al  to  starve  hiiti^  he  must  be  fed  ttmldodi^d. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  supplies^  health  twA 
be  the  only  general  oriterion;  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  to  fancy 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  an  unfeeling  and  unwise  parsimony  on  tilted 
other.  It  is  especially  fallacious  to  regulate  these  articles  •  by 
any  comparison  with  the  condition  of  other  persons  id  ^the^' 
places,  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  specious  topic  of 
declamation  against  prison  dietaries,  that  honest  people  fare  worse' 
than'  convicted  criminals,  has  more  than  once  been  noticed  and 
received  its  prope^  answer  in  the  sensible  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Holfbrd^ 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

'  *  There  are,  (says  he)  I  fear,  numbers  of  persons  in  this  couiffVy  trho' 
Wear  clothes  which  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency' 
of  the  weather,  or  who  are  lodged  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  apartments/ 
or  who  inhabit  damp  and  unwholesome  situations,  or  are  employed  at' 
noxious  trades,  or  work  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  are  subject  to  other: 
hardships  or  privations  of  the  like  nature;  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
contended  that  these  evils,  from  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relievoi 
other  classes  of  the  community,  are  on  that  account  to  be  imposed  ujmn 
prisoners.     The  food  of  persons  confined  for  offences  in  a  prison,  as  well 
as  their  clothing,  lodging  and  employment,  must  be  regulated  with  a 
diie  regard  to  their  health,  (it  not  being  intended  to  inflict  sickness  or 
diseaise  as  a  part  of  their  punishment,)  and  the  dietary  of  a  prlsoti'be-' 
comes  therefore  Kmedkal  question  connected  with  the  circiifnstancfes 'of 
their  particular  situation,  and  not  a  question  of  comparison -between^ 
them  and  persons  in  other  places  or  conditions  of  life.' — TkdughH  Ml  the' 
Qliminal  Prisons  of  this  Country,  Spc*  ^ 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question,  whether,  in  particular  instiHicedV 
the  introduction  of  more  generous  food  or  greater  comforts 'shotthf 
be  allowed  according  to  other  considerations  thati  those*  of  healtbV 
in  other  words^  whether  the  ability  of  the  party  to  purcbEise>  or  his' 
industry  and  good  behaviour  should  procure  him  luxuries  denied *t6^ 
his  fellow-prisoners  in  general.  There  is  long  practice^  and*higli 
aathority  in  favour  of  the  affirmative;  with  regard  to  debtors, 'it  isy 
we  believe,  universally  allowed  to  them  to  procure  from  wiihoiMf 
any  food  or  liqtfor,  subject  only  to  certain  prohibitions  and  regular 
tions ;  and  as  to  prisoners  who  labour, it  has  long  been  thecaarConlf; 
in  some  of  our  best  regulated  prisons,  to  stimulate  industry  by  aHow<<i'  • 
ing  a  portion  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  prisoner  to  be  spent  by  him' 
inthis  way.  This,  according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Committed; 
on  the  Laws  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses,  was  the  practice  of  thcf 
Southwell  House  of  Correction ;+  and  Mn  Buxton  states  that  of 
the  Bury  Jail  in  the  following  words: 


"^■^i 


♦  The  same  argument  is  pursued  by  the  same  author,  iiilhe  Sliort  Vindication  of  ^|it 
General  Peniteiitiarj  at  Milibonk,  &c.  p.  6. 
t  See  Rev.  J.  T.  Biecbcr's  Evidbitee,  p.  33.  .  .  ;  . 

.  '  That 


■attded.    One  oi  the  portera  goes  round  rwicc  u  ifMlc,  ntuii^vpiteititWwii 

^ingHwbicJi  tba  priaufiers  witli  )u  |iuic)ia>i>.  .  Tbis  liM,  eoi»«Uiiit% 

~Uing  (11  200  urLif:Ief,,if,ftubj:)iitil^(l.|lt>  ttit*  g[iV^'nui',.who  puts,  t^jii 

'i  itioae  wliicji.  ,hi;  (letnif  improper.     Jle  tbcii  <Mdtrs,tiip 

lIio  prinoiie^s,  rL'ttivi:  llieiii  iit  fost  price,  and   Ijave,  wcjigbj;^ 

neasiires  lo  Ealisfy  tlifni   iL5   to  [he  (jiiaiitiij.'— Tn^ui'iT/,  ^c. 

^„.  :^  ibe  oth^r,  Ifaud,  Ijy  Uie  reguUlion^  of  ilje.PeniteiUi^ry  Houap 
atXflptu;estef,ni^  esU^^isliiJil  b>  bir,  Ceiurge  Paiii,  '  ihp  \\tnsaners 
did  uot  become  ciititletl  to  ai^  poriion  of  their  eqriijiigfi;  , nor, did 
tb^if  ^^ily  (are  dcpeiitj  in  auj  degree  on  tlic  i^uaiiLi.lj  ol'uuxk  ^hich 
tljejf  lespeclivel);  pecfornicd,!  lliej  lived  b^;  a  (jxed  dietary,  frpqi 
wl)icl)  beer  aiid  all  fciinciUed  liquurs.  w«re  i^xcl^jded.'  It  was  bi< 
opiniau,  and  lie.  was  no  tiligbtuulltoiil}' on  such  a  subject,  that  to 
give  a  portion  of  ihisir  eamii^s  lo  prisoners,  or  beLtei-  food  in  C$8P 
of  their  labouring,  was  lint  productive  of  any  benefit  to  ihein*  Jl'it^t 
Rrport,  pp.  17.  25. 

The  Prison  Bill  §teera  a  middle  course,  allowing  the  inlroduc|- 
tion  of  food,  not  extravagant  or  luxurious,  to  debtors,  or  !i|Cf:u«>;d 
criminals,  who  receive  no  allowance  from  the  county;  and  piOf 
faibitiiig  it  in  the  ci^su  pf  convicts,  esccpt  under  the  perBnii$«iaw . 
of  the  visiting  justices,  or  the  vegulalions  of  the  qiwrtei^WesioW'-Tr 
3.  X.  reg.  14  and  15.  i.      >.      ..  ' 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  by  a  system  Buch  aS'  that  of  ithe 
Bury  Jail,  a  more  active  industry  nisy  be  produced  among  certaiti' 
prisooera  than  they  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  exert;  but  we 
are. satisfied  that  this  must  ofteit  be  purchased  by  mure  llianrcanti-! 
mensurate  sacrifices.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  Coofiiw  I 
this  iadirect  species. of  reward  to  mere  industry  or  orderly  behaviif ur, ' 
as  the  indulgence  must  be  regulated  in  a  great  meaauie  by  the' 
anpunt  of  the  earniugt^;  and,  supposing  an  eijual  inclination  to 
Ubour  in  any  two  individuals,  yet  if  one  has  more  ttkill  tlian  t]>e 
otber,  oi*  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  a  more  lucrative' 
trade,  or  if  the  other  has  learned  only  a  trade  which  he  camiol  or 
may  not  practise  within  die  walls  of  a  prison,  tlie  coniforiB  of  the 
two,  with  equal  merit,  will  become  decidedly  unequal.  Mr.  Hol- 
ford,  in  the  pamphlet  before  cited,  asserts  '  [hat  tlie  prisoners  whose 
labour  is  most  productive  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbunkf  are  noit 
tluise  whose  behaviour  entitles  them  to  most  corwideratiou,  or  of 
nhose  «ventual  restoration  with  credit  to  aociety  the  chaplain  enleT^ 
tains  the  most  favourable  expectation.'  p.  53.  It  is  obvious^iiv 
deed,  that  a  system  of  this  sort  must  be  unfavourable  in  ttany 
respects  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners ;  its  tendency  being  to 
confirm  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  imOKdiate  self-indulgence  as  the 
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Ili^dvd  fdr  action,  meii- who  hate  already  foond  that  motiycJtoo 
ifrong  for  timr  prudence  or  their  conacience. 

Such  a  sysiieni  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  upon  a  short-lighted 
and  mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  imprisonment ;  its  advocates 
cannot  bb  better  represented  than  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  says  all 
that  can  be  said  for  it  in  the  ardent  and  ingenious  manner  whidi 
characterizes  his  work.  He  concludes  thus :  *  if  the  prisoner  wishes 
for  meat  or  any  other  indulgence,  let  him  purchase  it.  Let  superior 
food  be  the  direct  consequence  of  superior  exertion.  I  must  re- 
peat, that  I  am  much  deceived  if  a  man  will  not  work  more  cheer- 
fully and  more  industriously  if  he  finds  the  prodnct  of  his  momiiig's 
labour  in  his  dinner  and  in  his  supper,  than  if  he  waits  five  years 
for  it.'  p.  125.  The  excellent  Howard  found  one  great  evil  of 
our  prisons  to  be  a  total  want  of  employment,  and  he  described  in 
very  fascinating  colours  the  appearance  which  those  presenfed^in 
which  the  prisoners  were  fully  employed.  Undoubtedly  a  satiKdkry 
change  was  produced — the  giving  all  prisoners  an  opportovii^of 
working,  and  compelling  some  to  work,  were  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient causes  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  prisons ;  but  it  is  to  mistake  the 'Means  for  the  end,  when  pri- 
sons are  estimated  by  the  cheerful  activity  of  the  labourers,  and  the 
quantity  of  productive  labour  within  their  walls.  A  prison  o^ht 
to  be  a  place  of  terror  to  those  without,  of  punishment  to  those 
within;  let  us  reform  criminals  if  we  can — it  is  a  great  and  glori- 
ous object,  uncertain  in  the  result,  but  imperative  in  the  obligation. 
Punishment,  however,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  one  mode  of  punish- 
ment, severely  felt  by  those  who  liaTC  led  a  life  of  self-indtilgefWce, 
but  unattended  with  any  cruelty,  to  tie  them  down  to  a  coarse,^  uni- 
form diet.  '''■•'' 

Two  exceptions  may  here  be  urged  !  we  may  be  asked  wbeAer 
we  would  extend  the  rule  to  persons  of  the  higher  ranker  of  life, 
ahd  convicted  of  oftences  such  as  lit)dl,  provocations  to  44e], 
&C.,  which  ordinarily  are  understood  to  carry  with  them  ktoi^of 
moral  turpitude.  We  confess  that  we  can  see  no  reason  for-i(ot 
carrying  the  rule  so  far;  the  health  of  the  party  must  of  eourse 
always  be  the  first  object,  and  it  would  be  for  the  medical  attendant 
to  see  that  no  change  of  habit  was  made  so  violent  in  its  nathi^'as 
to  aflect  it ;  but  rtmk  Or  education  ought  not  to  lighten  punish  melit; 
if  thej"  make  the  feelings  more  susceptible  to  an  equal  infliction)  it 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  moral  restraint  and  social  obli- 
gation were  stronger,  and  that  the  violation  of  them  merits  a  sevei'er 
suffering.  •' 

The  case  of  debtors  also  may  be  pressed  on  us ;  but,  health 
Jibing  siBcnred,  we  caimot  say  that  there  appears  to  us  any  iiijtistice 
in  stthjectiiig  theinf  als<>  to  the  mortification  of  their  appetite.    'Every 
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debtor  in  execution  either  can  or  cannot  pay  iils  oreditor^Hf.-^e 
cut,  and  will  not,  preferring  tu  spend  in  uell'-iiidutgcnce  tliewb- 
■tsnce  wbich  iu  truth,  belongs  Ui  his  creditor  rather  than  to  himself, 
it  is  well  that  he  should  be  pievciited  from  gratifying  so  iinjliat  a 
desire  ;  if  he  cannot,  then  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  d«sti' 
lution,  and  the  prison  allowance  niuat  be  n  desirable  reJie£  to  liiai. 
Waiving  therefore  many  minor,  yet  iinporlaiU  connidecaUons, 
eticli  as  tlie  difficulty  o(  preserving  uniform  discipline,  or  oon- 
aistent  deiait§  in  a  prison,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  alJowed  a 
ditf«rent  scale  of  diet,  varying  according  to  tlteir  own  fancies,-  we 
come  to  these  conclusioas — tbat  all  have  a  rigbt  to  be  fed,  and  that 
all  should  be  confined  to  the  same  prison. allowance,  qualifying  the 
raJe  in  individual  cases  according  to  the  directions  of  tlie  medical 
officer  of  the  prison;., and,  if  any  other  variation  be  allowed,  we 
sboold  prefer  the  indulgence  being  granted  as  the  reward  of  orderly 
behaviour,  to  the  regulating  il.  by  the  amount  of  the  prisoner's 
earning. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on;— the  prisoner,  of  whatever  description, 
has  further  claims  to  be  protected  from  the  corruption  of  bad 
society,  and  to  be  horded  an  opportunity  of  performing  unin- 
terruptedly his  religious  duties.  These  are  sacred  and  irresisti' 
ble  claims ;  no  matter  in  what  stale  of  mind  he  enters  within  tlie 
prison  walls,  he  has  a  right  to  have  the  full,  unbroken  benefit  of  per- 
haps the  fir^t  sobering  shock  which  he  ever  experienced  in  liis  r«ek- 
less  course.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  effect  of  that  might  liavc 
been,  if  it  had  been  allowed  its  full  force ;  every  one  knows  what 
its  effect  Mill  be,  if  he  be  greeted  on  his  arrival  by  companionsas 
abandoned  as  himself.  Mo  matter  that  he  brings  with  him  ^n 
ample  portion  of  corruption  to  the  general  mass ;  however  bad  be 
K,  unrestrained  comnmiiication  with  others,  even  less  depraved,  can 
only  make  him  worse;  even  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  vice  is  to 
harden  and  debase  the  heart  of  the  instructor.  If,  on  the  other 
himd,  he  enters  the  prison  an  inexperienced  and  young  offender, be 
baa  not  merely  a  claim  to  be  able  to  retire  from  pollution  which 
may  disgust  him  ;  but  be  has  that  kind  of  claim  which  a  child  has 
mx  his  parent,  or  a  pupil  on  his  tutor,  not  to  be  exposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  it.  He  ha-s  a  claim,  not  merely  to  be  able  one  day  in 
the. week  to  att^id  public  worship;  but,  when  he  is  deserted  by 
all  other  friends,  he  inquires  the  more  intimate  and  constant  atten- 
dance of  a  spiritual  guide.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  need  founds 
the  right  I  but  it  will  be  in  vain  that  he  receives  the  advice  or  ex- 
hortation, if  he  receives  it  under  the  eye  and  liable  lo  the  sneering 
<  interruptions  of  protiigate  fellow-prisoners.  No  prison  is  perfect 
,in  its  regulations,  that  does  not  protect  the  feelings,  as  well  ns  the 
I  peisons  and  properties  of  the  priitoners  from  each  other,  Mr.  Hnl- 
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Sard  hat  weU'ObMrve<^  ^  tliat  it  isipoit  to  men.kirdeneddn  a  long 
Murafi  of  iniquity  to  lii^n  the  s^ns  of  repentance  and  reoiorae  ialo 
iridioule>  Aod  to  disturb  lihei  good  rescdutioiia  and  wound  the  feeJii^ 
ofilboM  of  tlieir  corns  ades,  rottud  wiupse-iiearto  tbo  callu«  of  vioe  ia 
fliaft  <yet  coon pletely  formed.'^  :•..•>>.;  ..-.a  .^ 

.)ifUpon;thehead  of  religious  instruclioa  and  atteadance^.the  Priaoa 
Bill  has  made  a  most  impottant  iaaprovemenfc  mi  our  crimiinahlaw. 
^29ie  duties  of  the  chaplain. are:  marked  out  witb  fullness  and  p«ed%' 
aien ;  the  inatates  of  a  jail  require/  and.  they  wiU  henceforwardim^ 
eeivey  even  nK>re  nuaute  and  conitmit  attendance  than  the  poor  of 
the  most. favoui-ed  parishes.  The  chaplain  is  very. properly  iiiada 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  important  ofiioers  of  the  prisott-; 
his  salary  is  regelated,  not  extravagantly  and  yet  liberally,  with 
aeference  to  the  number  of  prisoners ;  a  pension  is  provided  '^for 
him  in  case  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity ;  and  the  situation  may  be* 
BOW  made  to  present,  if  the  magistracy  aro disposed. to  act  in  hearty 
accordance  with  the  legislature,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  an  arapls^ 
IHmI  not  undesirable  field  for  the  exertion  of  zeal :  and  talent  ib  ihe 
Christian  ministry.  ^    :  ;  i!    j.     im- 

-::We  have  now  stated,  though  not  so  concisely  as  we  could  ha<ve 
wished,  the  claims  which  prisoners  of  every  description  seem  ^to  us 
tm  have  on  the  country;  on  the  ether  band,  the  rights  which  the 
country  has  over  theinmates^f  its  prisons  will  vary  in  many  respects 
of  course  with  the  causes  which  place  themdiere;  bat  there  cam 
oestain  general  powers  which  it  may  jusdy  exercise  in  all  caaesi  -  It 
has  a  right  to  general  order  and  decency  within  the  prison ;  and^for 
this  purpose  it  may  enforce  projjer  discipline  on  every  individual 
and  reasonably  punish  the  breach  of  it.  For  the  same  punpose^k 
may  regulate  the  prison  hours,  and  the  mode  of  employuaent  of  all 
the  prisoners,  even  of  those  whom  it  has  no  power  ofcompelUi^ 
to  labour,  restricting  it  to  such  kinds  of  work  as  nsay  be  fittingly 
and  wholesomely  carried  on  witfiin  the  walls,  directing  the  sate^of 
the  produce  and  apportioning  the  earnings  in  such  manner  as  may^ 
best  accord  v^th  the  regulations  of  the  place ;  it  has  a  right  to  hsm 
stsain  the  inteneourse  of  the  prisoners  with  each  other,  and  to  exeiu 
ciae  an  entire  controul  over  iiiQ  visits  of  friends  from  without,  l  ii'i> 
This  last  is  a  matter  of  gneat  importance,^  and  some  diffiority; 
€Hi  the  one  hand,  to  deny  ,even  to  the  convicted  prisoner  all  inters 
course  with  his  family  and  friends  is  not  merely  a  nteasuroof' great 
severity,  i-equhihg  sonae  dear  advantage  ^s  its  justification^  ibut^  ki 
our  opinion,  is  to  throw  atway  a  powerful  mean,  under  proper  regu** 
hiAonsr  of  encouragement  and  moral  improvement  ;H>^-on  the  othef 
hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great.injnry.isdone  to  the  dtsciM 

*  Speech  on  the  Bill  containing  Proviaiom  as  to  Offenders  in  the  Hslki!,  P«:i^:<  : 
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pJine  of  {lie  prison,  and  to  the  public,  by  an  indiscrimiimts  admia- 
sion  of  visilon.  A  prison  vhuae  gates  are  perpetually  admitting 
idle  spectators  will  neceasaril;  lose  balf  its  terrors.  Those  salu- 
t«i7  ideas  of  loath  somen  ess  and  misery  which  men  associate  with 
a  jail,  and  which  naturally  lend  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  can- 
not fail  to  be  much  weakened  by  a  sight  of  the  cleanliness  and 
order,  llie  decent  apparel  and  se-etning  comfort,  which  are  found 
Wittnn  the  walls;  men  commonly  judge  from  what  they  see,  and 
BaitB  little  account  of  nhat  ihey  do  not  see,  the  HoHtiide  and  weari- 
amnencss,  the  hard  fare  and  bard  labour  of  the  prisoners.  Ttiey 
will  therefore  leave  the  prison,  believing  that  the  sufferings  of  coi^- 
tinement  have  bem  exaggerated ;  and  what  they  believe  they  may 
act  upon ;  at  least  they  will  eagerly  circulate  the  statenient. 
I  A  late  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Stale  Prison  i 
Ad  Legislature  of  New  York  is  now  lying  before  us  ;  and  they  a 
ro  impressed  with  these  conside  rati  one,  that  they  state  iheniaelves 
to!  have  doubled  the  usual  fee  on  admission  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cour^ng  visitors  ;  and  they  declare,  with  stiBicient  plainues.'i,  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  them  entirely,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  preji>dice  against  the  Penitentiary  system,  which  an 
sure  of  such  apparent  harshness  and  suspicious  concealment  might 
excite  in  the  public  mind.  We  cannot  coincide  with  this  opinion, 
and  least  of  all  should  we  assent  to  its  being  acted  upon  in  a  Peni- 
tentiary. Where  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  short,  and  the  object 
is  to  break  a  stubborn  and  reckless  spirit,  this  or  any  other  measure 
of  temporary  severity  may  be  useful ;  but  in  a  system  which  calcu- 
latGiS  on  the  gradual  reformation  of  a  prisoner  in  the  course  of 
long  confinement  by  a  mixttire  of  severity  and  kindness,  nothii  ^ 
con  be  ni(H-e  desirable  than  that  occasional  intercourse  should  be 
kept  up  between  him  and  his  family.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is 
-the  most  innocent  reward  that  can  be  devised  for  good  behaviour, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  natnral  step  in  the  plan,  which  seeks  ultimately 
to  reatorc  him  to  society — to  re-unite  the  broken  links  ivliich  once 
bound  bim  to  his  friends ;  to  prevent  his  entire  despair  of  re-adm 
sion  into  their  circle ;  to  keep  alive  bis  interest  in  their  affectionsv 
and  to  make  them  not  unwilling  to  receive  him  on  his  etilai^ement. 
llie  notion  of  a  fee  on  admission  is  rather  strange  to  our  feel- 
ingly but  we  take  for  granted  that  that  is  not  the  only  requisite.  The 
regulations  of  the  Prison  Bill,  as  we  understand  them,  (it  is  not  the 
merit  of  the  Bill  to  speak  with  peculiar  clearness,)  put  the  matter 
on  the  right  footing;  prisoners  only  committed  for  trial  are  to  re- 
ceive visits  at  proper  times  and  under  proper  reslriclions,  settled  by 
the  governor,  or  visiting  justices;  and  convicts  only  under  such 
rales  and  regulations  as  may  be  determined  on  at  the  quarter-s 
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IHed'^j^btT '  8iUifA;l6h^'  ^  fot'^tmh^litif^fit^^Ot^^miii^;  ^b^h  with 
riVJ9P'ti;y  iiea^h  bf'thede  classes' ^i^eaft  ^ffereneiB  c4  Q^iofi'W» 
l^^i>Mlt^'to  the  priheipleadd  the^Mtoite  of  ^Mlbreii^it^^-wbe 
lkfi^''4iid'coiimot^  sense  agite' hi'- 1^^ 
Ivvl6ei^''^^lb ''6bi{iloymettV  tifid'hard  laboiH'y>Qfid"a8  ilie-laftHnr 
tian  dnl^^'bblinii^ed'  upon  aprisoiier  by  the  sentence  of^a  court 
wjirstice,' it 'if '  course  cati  ti^ver  ap|f>ly  Irtit'td'tbc  easeof  cbiKo 
¥)cts/'  Tbefomier  4s  utidefuble^^  desirable  fbr  all-  priaoners/ «M 
%f^ry/ |Woper  Und  rationtil'  HK)uceiBedt>« should  be  held  oll^4o 
tdem  to  et^a^m'it;iAduceaiieftt^'fvhkh''e«parienceM(arfBiits  Off/IB 
'^llyhig'  witi  scarcely  'ever  f^it  'of  Bueeesst'  It»  a  qtiestion^  bov'ever, 
)6' which  late  drcumstaiices  have  attached  some  coiBeqaetice/  Hvkn^ 
^r  there  is  t^y  legtA  po^er^  dk-eedy  6r  indiireetiy^  to  icompiglt fei^ 
ii(>hs/  either'  uotried,  or  sentenced' stittp)^  tecimipriao^mem^  to  kn- 
%tfitr^  The  general '  practice j  we^  hdicrvey  vbrtet  much  ia  tbi^reo 
ifpect 'between  these  two  classes;  in!  tr^eat^  (perhaps  the  greater 
mmber  of  pi'isons^  in  which  the  reformation  «ef' the*  prisoneti'ia 
HAt^ptedy  a  ccmrrict  sentenced  to  imprisonment aniy  is  directly^or 
^]Adfrectly  compelled  to  work/as  a  |Mir^  of  prison  di^dpline^ibo^ 
4ii  ^scarcely  any  is  the  same  rule  observed  with  regard  to  p«rsoiiB 
^ly  committed  for  trial.  It  would  be  as  difiicah  perhaps  to  find* a 
RHrect  authority  in  law  for  compeliiag  the  conrictto  work,  a»  the 
^ihiried  prisoner;  but  many  of  the  reasons  which  af»ply  u^th  great 
l^gency  against  compulsion  on  the  latter,  certainly  do  not  exist 'in 
%^spect  of  the  former.  Where  a  man  has  been  proved*  gusity  of  •  a 
^rinie 'against  society,  for  which  it  is  thought  necessary- to  ^aiah 
%hn  by  seclusion,  society  has  a  right  to  subject. him- to  sach  dttei- 
"l^ttneas  may  be  thought  likely  to  make  him  harmless  to'berioti- 
^t^stS'When  he  shall  be  restored  to  li^rty  r  this:  would  warfamlidi- 
reet  compuidon. "  And  as  ta  the  indhrect  compulsion  of  withheid- 
"^mg  'su9tenRtieefix>m'hini  if  he  refuses  toeant  it  by  labour^ /libeve 
-van-  foe  ho  injustice  mthie^,  for*ho  am  have  mo  positive  daimiito 
^mitenance ;  itis  tmie  that  he  has'  be^it  withdrawn  Iroat  his  trade, 
'shP  occupation,  hatthat  is  a  tiecessary  part  of  the  pumshiDent«if  his 
Helrihie,  the  forfeitnre  of  the  meahs  of  Resorting  to  bis  formers -mode 
%f  earning  a  livelihood:      '^  •     n    '  >  I     v 

*^ '  But  with  a  man -coiamitted'only  on  BU9pieion,^whom  the'lawsliy 
^fwesumes  to  foe  iniioeeat,  and  deprives  of  liberty  oii/y  becauseiit 
fiees  ho  other  mode  of  securing  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  irial, 
jiii  the  reasop  ia  in  favour  of  his.  immunity  from  every  other  priva- 
.tion  or  iatefference*  JElUract  compulsion,. we  .believe^. has.  nev;er 
t>een  attempted  ;  the  only  ground  on  which  it  <;ould  be  put  w^uM 
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be  tlie  cnfoi'ceiiK'nt  of  discipline ;  arid  undoubtedly  Uuit  must  be 
preserved,  even  by  severe  measures,  if  necessary,  over  every  pri- 
soner. We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  deny,  lliat  for  riol  or 
dtitorderly  behaviour  an  uncunvicteci  criminal  may,  from  ilie  neceii- 
Bity  of  the  case,  be  treated  as  a  convict;  in  whatever  character  he 
comes,  he  is  bound  so  far  lo  submit  lo  the  laws  of  the  place,  as  not 
ti>  iiUei'fere  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  olliers.  But  this  is 
an  argument  which  will  never  justify  the  compulsory  labour  of  a 
peaceable  and  orderly,  but  slothful  or  even  obstinate  prisoner. 

If  this  be  so  as  to  direct  compulsion,  ts  any  better  plea  to  be 
offered  for  the  indirect  compulsion  of  bread  and  water  diet,  or 
absolute  refusal  of  sustenance  ?  We  are  aware  that  this  involves  a 
i(uesIioii  of  great  importance,  which  uiay  be  said  to  iiave  already 
received  an  answer  from  tlic  Judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Oar  readers  are  aware  that  we  allude  lo  the  case  of  the  King 
^»inst  the  Justices  of  the  North  Riding.*  We  hope  we  shall  nut 
be  accused  of  disrespect  to  men,  vbom  we  so  highly  respect  as  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  BeiKh,  when  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether 
(bat  case  was  so  fully  considered  as  it  might  have  been;  undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  been  beard  with  greater  advantage  if  it  had 
been  argueil  on  both  sides,  and  not  dispo6ed  of  summarily  upon  un 
es-parte  application  for  a  mandamus.  According  lo  the  report, 
at  the  close  of  the  motion,  the  Counsel  furnished  the  Court  with 
three  statutes,  (the  earliest  being  1 9  Charles  II.  c.  iv.)  as  being  the 
only  statutes  bearing  on  the  case  ;  and  the  judgment  proceeds  on 
tile  consideration  of  those  statutes,  and  certain  assumed  principles 
of  tlie  common  law.  Now,  without  examining  whether  all  the  in- 
ferences negatively  drawn  from  those  statutes  were  correct,  we 
would  observe,  that  a  very  important  statute  on  the  question  was 
passed  in  the  14lh  of  Elizabeth ;  it  is  c.  v.  and  intituled  '  for  the 
Punishment  of  Vagubondes,  and  relief  of  the  Poore  and  Impotent.' 
Tlie  earlier  clauses  provide  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars,  $lc.  and  for  the  maintenance  and  set- 
tJement  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor :  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
earlier  laws  of  settlement.  The  twenty-tliird  section  empowers  three 
jludces  of  the  peace,  in  such  convenient  places  wilhiu  their  shires 
as  they  shall  think  meet,  to  place  and  settle  to  worli  the  rogues  and 
vagabonds  that  shiiU  he  disposed  to  work,  there  lo  be  holden  lo 
work  '  to  get  their  livings,  and  be  sustained  onl^  upon  their  labour 
and  travail.'  But  how  were  those  to  be  supported  who  were  com- 
mitted because  they  would  not  work,  during  their  imprisonment  and 

•  Thb  case  Hill  be  fomid  repurled  in  tile  *ecoiid  volume  of  BoniewalJ  mul  Cienwell't 
EsiKJili,  p.  SB6,  to  which  reporl  our  reniBiks  ipp'y.  It  "ill  be  sreii  lliat  our  ohwrr*- 
ituiii,  v.vte  writtm  befuie  tbr  nolice  oS  Mr.  l^l'i  dcclanilurj  bill,  but  it  roay  be  Miliifac. 
Itiry  •tillla  teethe  groundiun  which  ili«  hill  rests. 
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j|M^vioiisIy^to<  tli|fir<truiH  .The^pr^smMe  to  the  tbirty<^igbth  Mction; 
iftiicb  ^fovidas  for  them)  is  oupiousy  and  as.  £oUowe :/:  ^>  (Wberea^y  h/f 
f4a$oa  of  ibblicte.tbe  .pomoMMi  g^oles  of  evcsy  sliiiie  \Mitbi»  dhis 
»«lin0  ure  lyke  to  b^  gire'sillyc  pestered  wUb  a  miN^e. Dumber  nf  pnr 
iKiter9>A«ii  hei^tofarii  bath  byn^  fop  that  tba  said  vacaboBdey,*  aod 
iAheriiewde  p€€S(m»  before  recillerd  ahall  uppon  their  appreb^DtioB 
be.  isOmmitted  to  the  <:oniion  gaole  of  the. same  diier'H'tiere,  they  twt 
tottaken'aiid  apprebettdedi^afid  that  in  moste  sbifci^of  tbi»  vealme 
the  coninioii  gaoles  are  in  9ucb  townes  M'here  Ihere  be<e  a  ^e^t 
Mln)ber  of^  poore  people  more  ihan  they  are  well  ahU'  ta  sustaine 
mtb  their  relief y  and  in  aoitte<«bires  ibe  ^seizes  ai^e  kept^farre*d9i^ 
taut  firotA  the  ptace  where  the  eoliion  gaoks  are  ;  by  rea$oii  \Thefieof 
Ae  said  prisoners  are  l^ke  to  fawysbe  for  want  of  aiistenaiice^<i)()f 
Pkttf  be  not  therefdfve  provided' -^ittlien  goes  on  to  enact,  tbat>tbe 
jttflticea  at  sessions  ritoll  fix  a  rate  on  every  parish^  to  be  collei^ed 
by  the  churchwardens,  paid  to  the  liighi-conslabiesy  and  b^tbeaaat 
aeiisions  handed  over  lo  certain  officers  app^nted  by  the  jualicea^ 
who  fore  to  di&tribute  it  weekly  (ot  the  relief  of  ibese  untried' pvit 
SfHwrs.  NoW|-  wlien  we  consider  the  period  at  which  this  act  waq 
inade,  the  then  existing  state  of  our  prisons,  and  the  persons  to 
wboni  the  money  waa  to  be  paid,  it  seenis  to  us  not  too-  muchtlo 
9iiyy  tliat  here  is  a  legislative  provision  n^ade  f<Mr  prisoners,  not  den 
|M»deat  oil  tbeir  readiness  to  work,  but  with  a  clear  understanding 
oC their  ability  and  refusal  to  work;  because,  if  they  were  eithcif 
unable,  or  willing,  they  would  have  been  provider!  for  in  different 
«rai3»  under  the  other  clauses  of  the  aot»  This  section  of  tbet  act  W9 
btiiese  is  still  in  forces 

iK  Neither  do  we  think  the  argument  frouft  the  comaton  law  tnoro 
faflHunate*  One  of  the  most  acute  judges  who  ever  saHe  da  tba 
£hglish' bench  asks,  ^  Wbat-rigiht  kafi'a  prisoner,  to  whom  work  is 
6tfered|  and  who  is  able  to  do  it,  but  will  not,  to  have  any  'food  <at 
tt)e  expense  of  the  county  ?'  and  reasons  on  the  analogy  of  :the>fioot' 
laws.  With  great  deference,,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
analogytseems  to.  us  wholliyiiallaciousw  The  pauper  at  bberty^has 
kisiown  occupation,  or  is  bound  to  choose  one,  and  has  no'right 
to  the  public  money,  unless  he  wirU  labour  itii  the  one  or  the:  oth«r : 
but  the  prisoner  committed  for  tcial  is^  aia!  innocent  man,whonrfer 
ilie<  benefit  of  society  the  law.  has  removed  from  his  occupation, 
and  taken  from  the  spot  in  which,  or  the  connections,  among 
whom>  or  the  implements  by  which  it  was  bis  choice  to  earn  his 
breads  As  the  number  of  occupations  without  a  prison  is  infinite, 
and  that  of  those  within  necessarily  few,  it '  is  probable  that  he 
tcally  cannot  exercise  the  new  craft,  to  which  he  is  set,  prttfitably,; 
tip  is  to  be  there  for  a  few  months,  weeks,  or  days;  he  hasj»ot 
time  to  learn  it;  it  will  be  useless^to  him,  and  useless  to  the>clninty, 
"*      '       .  ...  that 
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that  lie  should  leant  it:  it  may  even  lend  to  unfit  bim  for  ibnt 
foriHer  oocupatlon  to  wbicb  he  intendi!  and  bes  a.  right  to  retnrn. 
TitesB  .and  many  more  consideraUuus  migliL>bo  ui^ed,  but  we  da 
noi  vely  on  any  of  dieni ;  it  aeems  to  u$  that  there  h  no  reply  Co  a 
abort  atxu-er  tiT  this  kind—'  Vuu  have  takca  me  from  niy-cbifie] 
Bod  plane,  or  my  trowel,  with  vihich  I  ani  coitlent  to  earn  hi; 
bread ;  joti  have  no  r^ht  to  oblige  lue  to  learn  another  trade,  or  to 
labour  even  in  that  here,  and  you  have  no  rigbt  to  starve  me.'  W« 
rioflot  of  courae  di><pute  the  propriety  ur  legality  of  his  imprison- 
inent,  but  la  hint  the  l^ahly  makes  no  ditiference,  the  law  acts 
upon  him  against  his  nill,  aiwt  is  bound  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
restore  liiin  unliarnied  to  souety  nfler  bis  trial,  if  acq^uitled,  or  gire 
htm  up  a  living  sacrifice  to  punisLment,  if  convicted. 

VV'b  call  the  man  an  inmiceni  man :  no  considerate  redder  will 
smile  at  thai  epithet :  if  legal  maxitUB  mean  any  ihin^,  he  ia  inno- 
ceut,  and  he  is  entitled  iu  all  rsspectii,  consistent  vrilh  |]er*onal  re^ 
siraiut,  to  be  treated  aa  such.  Accused  criminals  must  be  alt 
treated  an  inuocent,  or  tiH  aa  guilty,  and  when  lliat  alternative  ia 
put,  the  wiadMii  and  justice  of  the  legal  presumptiou  of  innocence, 
and  its  strict  accordance  with  the  vi hole  genius  of  English  lans  be- 
come most  apparent.  It  issei'iously  to  be  regretted  that  some  wider 
distinction  cannot  be  made  between  accused  and  convicted  prison- 
ers. Tliere  is  such  a  force  in  iJie  association  of  ideaa  with  uanieii, 
that  it  Mould  be  well  if  the  former  could  acquire  some  new  appel- 
lation implying  no  guilt;  it  would  be  well,  if  they  could  be  con- 
fined in  some  separate  building  not  termed  a  prison,  and  not  infer- 
ring disgrace  from  a  residence  in  it.  These  may  seem  visionarj 
wishes :  but  there  is  surely  a  monstrous  and  unhappy  confusion  in 
the  ideas  of  those  who  can  so  destroy  all  distinctions,  as  to  apply 
to  persons  who  may  be  in  fact  innocent,  and  whom  the  law  presumes 
to  be  so,  the  hardest,  most  odious,  and  irksome  labour,  whicli  cau 
be  imposed  on  couvicted  prisoiiers. 

With  respect  to  liard  labour  as  a  useful  mode  of  punishment  and 
correclioti  there  cannot  well,  we  tliiiik,  be  much  :difEiereiice  of 
opinion  ;  and  without  adoptin^all  the  rigour  of  the  French  Code,^ 
few  will  in  theory  deny  that  it  oiiirht  to  be  severe  and  irksome,  a 
real  punishment,  not  a  mere  employment.  When,  however,  lliti 
sul^ect  first  attracted  the  public  alleution,  the  benevolent  indivi- 
duals in  different  counties  who  took  the  largest  share  in  directing 
the  measure,  seldom  ventmed  (to  use  Sir  George  Paul's  words)t 

•  1.CS  lioDirnes  tondaiujieB  nui  travaus  forcis  seroiit  ompliij6s  iiux  trBTiiui  Jli  pluf  p^- 
iilblei;  tlstraimmiiia  teurs  [.ieiis  vn  hoiilet,  oineroliIBTIachfs  (Ipuj  i\  rtein  avec  uue 
olmtni*,  lofsqnela  nBlnredu  tmvult  nvqiielils  stronF  cRij^ojAs,  Ic  pcrmctnfB. — Cetk  Pt- 
wl,  0.1.0.  IS. 
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fM  tumtheirefes  ffom^itcoiiie  and  fMrofit  to  m  cxMiiity  ^ale^.  etery 
home  of  conraetion  wim^ to- become  a  busj  maauCactory ,  and  to  asain* 
tain  UstlC^',.  ,M4iQh.a»,we7  are  .advocaiea  foir  iadi^jy  in  prisoners, 
mwl^^qnpfiia^  jof ,  puUic  money,  w|S  tkink,  both  may  be  pujrohaaed 
tiMtdf^^V  it  904  we  ace Aot  sorry,  \re  confess^  that. in. almost  every 
|l)afieiQ  ]«(l^fi{h. the  manufactory-system  has  been  tried,  itjiaa  proved. 
i£not  ajfaiiing  concern  on  the  whole,  yet  certainly  ^^  kss.prefitt^ 
fWe  thw  u^a^.. expected.  We  do  not,  of  coucse^.mean  to  cond^mJ^ 
ail  pfofitoble  labour  of  the  prisoner^  but  we  are  anxious. that  it 
sbPl^ld  tieyer  be.  the  primary  object;  in  truth^e  best  economy,  ia. 
indi^  system-whkh  produces  ihe  fewest. recommittals,  and .  prer 
V«|it»the  most  crimes*  At  all  events,  wherever  the  prisoners  .ar^e 
employed  witba  view  to  profit,  one  rule  we  de^m  quite  in^ispea* 
s^ble^ — it  is,  that  the  keeper,  he  who  is, to  regulate  the  disciplinei 
%lld  vi^atch  over  the  behaviour,  of  die  prisoners,  should  not  .be  per-;* 
inUt^  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly^  to  share  in  the  produce  of 
t^ir  labour.  Wherever  he  is,  his  interest  aud  .his  duty  are  4iet  in 
^l^osilion  to  each  other  in  a  thousand  supposable  and  probable 
casea>  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  liis  eye  wiU.ia.all  probability. bc^ 
fi^edjon  the  skill  and  activity,  rather  than  the  orderly  behaviour,  of 
Ikh  prisoners,  £4r»  Holford  has  on  this  point  expressed  hiuiself 
l^ry.  sensibly. 

.'  ^  There  are  many  occasions  on  %vkich  work,  which  is  te  produce 
fKefit,  will  run  counter  to  dbcipline  and  moral  iaiproyemeatt  It  aiill 
jciftefi  be  found  couvenient  to  the.  taskmaster  to  bring  together,  for  pur?- 
j^p^  of  manufactore,.  prisoners  who  oug^t  not  on  p^her  account;  ^p,  bf{ 
ppfjnitted  to  ^sociate  with  each  other^  and  it  is  ofti^n  very  much  agajps^ 
h^s/nterest  that  a  prisoner,  from  whom  others  are  to  receive  instj^uc* 
Ao>n,  or  oh  whose  exertions  in  some  particniar  branch  of  mieinafactpre 
Hrey  niay  depend  fot  tiiat^riuls,  or  who  is  to  put  the  finishing  hand  io 
Ai^WoHk  dh  nfrhich  they  are  employed,  should  be  taken  away  frotii 
HKiii'  to^'be  placed  in  Mriet'confinemeftt  fot*  some  fanlt  committed  withfifi 
tke  prison.  It  is  for  the  benefit  ol'^e^  concern  in  regard  i<^  'profit^' be 
overlook  macb^r  to'  forgive  naoh^-andi to  grant  much  iodulg^ce^to  a 
akUful  .manufacturer;  and  there  isidaoger  that  many  an  offence  or .iivepv 
g^larify  will  bewffered;  to  pass,  wiitbout  notice  in  such  s«prispn>  le^t 
work  should  stand  still,  or  a  constant  customer  be  disappointed* .  .If  r^Ml^ 

Sill  of  the  roan^i^cturer  mav  thus  (Treaty  an  improper  influence  in  his 
your,  it  may,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  somi^times  operate  as  improperly,  to 
his  prejudice,  and  prolong  his  imprisonment  by  rendering  him  too 'use- 
ful to  be  j^arted  'with,  and  thus  delaying  ah  application  for  liis  pardo^ 
<^n  the  scdrt  of  meiit.  And  there  Is  bile  point  upon  which  the  real  and 
j)ecttniary  interests  of  a  prison  must  always  be  at  variance — its  real  in- 
terests require  that  the  prisoners  employed  as  wardsnien  or  cooks,  or  in 
the  performance  of  other  services  in  the  prison,  should  be  selected -^om 
the  most  orderly  and  trust-worthy  prisoners ;  whereas  the  taskmaster 

'  .       '.':•■'.■.'.  would 
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From  these  objeclions  what  is  strictly  termed  hard  labour  is  en- 
tirely free,  and  in  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  Tread-wheel,  an  invention  which  has  certainly 
been  exposed  to  most  unfounded  nliacks,  and  perhaps  been  praised 
fir  beyoiid  its  real  merits,  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
irounce  a  most  important  inBtruinent  of  prison  discipline.  'Jlie 
fifth  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline has  just  been  put  into  our  hands,  and  useful  and  excellent  as 
it  Is  in  general,  it  is  in  no  part  more  sensible,  instructive,  or  mode- 
rate than  in  what  it  communicates  on  this  subject.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject ;  and 
al^ough  almost  every  tread- wheel  varies  practically  in  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  imposes,  and  consequently  in  great  measure  in 
the  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  the  machine  is  praised 
or  blamed  as  if  it  were  one  thing,  the  same  in  every  prison.  Now 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  labour  of  the  tread-wheel  is  by 
ascending  steps,  and  tliat  the  amount  of  ascent  made  must  depend 
on  the  number  nf  hours  employed,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  (which, 
when  there  is  no  tly-regulator,  will  also  vary  with  tlie  number  of 
men  on  it  at  ihe  same  time,)  the  distance  from  step  to  step,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  out  of  each  gang,  who  are  on  the  wheel  at  one 
time,  lo  those  who  are  off,  it  is  obvious  that  what  may  be  very  true 
of  one  wheel  may  be  entirely  false  of  another.  Thus,  to  select  a  few 
instances  out  of  many  which  have  been  ascertained  :  at  Lowes  each 
prisoner  works  at  the  rate  of  6,600  feet  in  ascent  per  day ;  at  Ips- 
wich,7,450;  at  St.  Albans,  8,000;  at  Bury,  8,9o0;  atCambridge, 
10,175;  at  Durham,  12,000;  ut  Briston,  Guildford,  and  Ueaduig 
the  summer  rate  exceeds  13,00U;  while  at  Warwict  the  summer 
rate  will  be  17,000  feet  in  ten  hours,  if  the  present  resolution  be 
adhered  to ;  which  upon  retlectioii,  we  are  quite  etire,  it  never  will, 
as  no  strengdi  could  long  endure  such  labour.  In  addition  to  these 
imntense  differences,  those  of  the  dietaries  must  also  be  taken  into 
the  aecoimt,  before  any  paiticular  tread-wheels  can  be  fairly  con- 
demned or  praised. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear,  that  unless  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  punishment  there  be  something  degrading  or  un- 
healthy, it  is  idle  to  declaim  against  the  tread-wheel  simply  as  too 
B^vere  and  oppressive  a  punlshmeiit.  Now,  however  it  may  mortify 
and  humiliate,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understaiuJ  liow  it  can  be  said  lo 
degrade  in  the  offensive  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  used;  and  upon 
the  point  of  heallli,  the  most  satisfuctury  assurances  are  received  from 
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Tritofa  and  Pemleiniarm. 

^  ever;  part  of  ibe  kingdom^  the  pabKcation  M 
it  alluifed  conlains reports  from  tliirly-six  tread- wheels, 
in  Dot  on«  oi  nhich  has  the  slightest  injury  appeared  to  be  produced 
hj  this  labour,  though  io  some  it  is  sufficicnllT  severe,  and  the  gene- 
nu  teodency  of  the  returns  is  (o  show  that  it  Is  deeidedly  beneficial 
to  the  iiealth  of  the  prisoners.  Common  sense  would  lead  us  to  the 
same  couclosioii ;  for  there  is  nothing  imnatuial  or  painful  in  the 
position  of  tlie  body  on  the  wheel,  and  the  simple  act  of  ascending 
stairs,  which  we  all  know  to  he  very  wearisome,  we  also  know  to 
be  in  itself  productive  of  no  ill  effect.  The  tread-wheel  may  un- 
doubtedly be  made  au  instrument  of  oppression  and  cruelly  ;  but 
what  kind  of  hard  labour  can  be  devised  entirely  free  from  this  ob- 
jection? The  real  question  therefore  is,  whether  it  is  an  instrument 
in  itself  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  any  other.  We  Uiintc  qaite 
the  contrary,  bec-iuie  there  is  none  in  which  the  quantity  of  iabolir 
performed  can  be  calculated  with  such  malbcmatical  precision,  and 
so  easily  reduced  or  increased  as  circumstances  may  require.  In> 
deed  this  is  one  of  its  great  and  peculiar  esceilencies  as  a  mode  of 
punishment,  that  by  an  instmuientof  simple  medianism  atbiched  to 
die  wheel,  the  governor  may  know  erery  hour  and  every  day  tkte 
number  of  steps  made  by  every  prisoner,  and  a  register  may  be 
kept  for  the  weekly  or  mouihly  inspection  of  the  visiting  justices. 

Assuming  then,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  it  will  be  used 
with  discretion  and  humanity,  we  will  state  what  we  conceive  to 
be  its  disadvantages  and  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  inap- 
plicable to  prisoners  under  long  confinements ;  there  is  in  it  at 
once  so  much  irksomeness,  sameness,  auH  real  fatigue,  that,  after 
subduing  a  sliibborn  spirit,  we  should  be  afraid,  with  long  conti- 
nuance, it  might  goon  almost  to  stupify  the  intellect;  for  white 
the  body  labours,  the  mind  is  wholly  unemployed.  But  even  if 
this  be  thouglit  an  overstrained  apprehension,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  not  only  teaches  no  trade  or  occupation  hy  uliich  a  liveVi- 
hood  may  afterwiirds  be  earned,  but  must  in  some  measure  render 
the  parties  less  fit  for  manual  labour  by  disuse  of  those  parts  arul 
niuaclfs  of  the  body  which  are  employed  in  handicraft  Imdes. 
Making  these  deduclicnis,  of  which  the  latter  is  capable  of  an 
answer  when  we  limit  the  use  of  the  trcad-uheel  to  cuntinementE  oF 


d(  Ibe  uead-w  heel '  only  in  ttiose  pri* 
•eenistoDt  That  It  wonld  hnve  bi?enntrtiDrdhiU7'if  lia  had  seat  ebmihertr.  He  Ud  ' 
aiieady  rtcavad  fmn  Sir  John  lucli  iiirDmiDlian  ob  liii  Ihinrj  Bud  nmoiiing,  wilfc 
limited  eipcriense.cuuld  aSotii;  ii  wui  nstuiul  Uien,  wc  llti|)li,  (o  luni  to  Ihe  ptiw^ 
whete  Ihe'gigamicBiid  most  complicated  inichiiit'wnsBctiialljr  at  »oj!i,lo  seewhethei 
IliB  fitct  bore  irul The  rcnsonlng.  IT  the  nlilll'hBd  DkIi  dnuhtful,  sad  a  camnnttM  bc«h 
■ppo'tnlcd, pnibiibly  SiiJuliii  miylTt  hi>e bf en reqv»led  ton! lend,  liul  llicgeiKFaloon- 
turronce  uf  the  aiDifets  iiidJ*  [liat  muieccB»ry. 
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ii  sliort  duration,  in  ivliich  a  trade  coulil  not  be  learned,  nor  the 
body  lose  ita  aptness  for  one  to  which  it  bud  been  accustomed,  the 
advautiiges  seem  to  bo,  that  the  tread-wheel  is  labour  indeed, 
dreaded  in  the  prospect,  irksowie  in  endurance,  and  remembered 
with  disgust ;  that  it  has  nover  failed  to  subdue  the  most  turbulent 
spirit;  that,  requiring  no  inettruction,  ever;  tnan  who  can  walk  mav 
be  sot  upon  it  from  the  moment  that  bis  sentence  is  pronoimced  ; 
tWt  he  cannot  avoid  his  portion  of  labour,  the  wheel  turning  by 
weight  and  not  by  exertion;  that  the  occupation  is  so  unceasing 
that  conversation  between  the  prisoners  is  much  restrained ;  that 
it  may  without  injury  be  employed  for  many  houre  in  the  day,  and 
with  a  vei'y  little  expense,  in  the  open  air ;  that  it  affords  great  ad- 
vantages for  inspection,  and  thereby  much  facilitates  the  duties  of 
tlie  governor. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these  reslrlclions,  we  cannot 
but  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  erection  of  tt  tread-wheel 
in  every  considerable  prison  in  the  country;  at  the  same  time  we 
entirely  approve  of  the  eileiice  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject. 
It  is  for  paj'liament  to  lay  do-.vn  general  principles  of  prison  disci- 
pline, but  it  is  wise  to  leave  all  the  details  to  local  magistrates; 
circiunatances  may  make  that  inexpedient  in  one  house  of  correc- 
tion which  is  very  desirable  in  another;  of  this  the  magistrates  on 
the  spot  are  by  far  the  most  proper  judges — there  may  be  strong 
and  rooted  opinions  for  or  against  jiarticular  modes  of  employment 
in  diSerent  counties;  and  these  ehoulH  be  humoured  where  the 
choice  is  between  two  nearly  equal  plans;  for  after  all  none  will 
succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  a  willing  magistracy — in  them 
lies  the  true  virtue  of  all  systems;  they  must  encourage,  conlroul, 
and  inspect;  they  must  appoint  efficient  officers,  uphold  them,  sti- 
mulate them  and  reward  them — without  thja  the  best  enactments 
will  become  a  dead  letter,  and  to  induce  this  they  must  not  be 
made  mere  instruments,  but  be  entrualed  with  a  sound'and  liberal 
discretion. 

For  these  several  purposes  of  security,  punishment,  and  reforma- 
tion, the  law  of  England  has  provided  four  several  places  of  coih 
finement,  the  Common  Gaol,  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Hulk, 
and  the  Penitentiary;  of  each  of  these  we  will  give  as  concise  an 
account  as  we  are  able,  and  offer  in  conclusion  a  very  few  remarks 
upon  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  much  present  interest, 
that,  we  mean,  now  pending  iu  respect  of  the  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary. 

The  Common  Gaol  appears  to  have  been  the  only  prison  known 
to  the  common  law ;  aud  we  need  not  except  ihe  subordinate  pri' 
sons  of  limited  jurisdictions;  for  although  the  keeping  of  them  was 
entrusted  as  a  franchise  to  lords  of  manors,  or  of  towns,  bishops,  or 
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t04lie  nzinit  c6titro1^  Qfider  tlwiMw^  disciplin«>  and  intended fo^tllle 
Mme^objects.  ^afe  cunod^r  seenii  to-^iiiEivesbeen'  the  anrly  fmpat$B 
i»i4ewv'«-  puipose  fidt  very  tenderty  pur9uifd(iu>p«l^a3f9^>v^ty>)iQ6- 
4raitlully,if  we'mny  jijM%6  <0ti  the  on<i4ismdfff«iii  tke  dicta>fiiMl  iNef 
'tase»  in  old  books  «ipoii  the  cnffolty  of  gaolers,  «nd>oirtbe  6tlkkr 
>fit>ai  the  fr^ti^nt  tmd  sevm  promitasof:  the  old  law  botb^toiil- 
nofi  and  statute  against  prison  foreakit^^  From  the  earltest'4ii«4§, 
tboisheriiF  appears  to  have  had  the  keeping  and  f esponsMlity-^f 
the  common  gaol ;  statutes  are  lobe  found  enforcing  ^tbis  in  fbe 
time  of  Edward  (IL,  Henry  Vil.  atidiWilliam  ill.;  and  Ae  pi^- 
Tbions  made  at  these  difiersnt  timtfs  MrerQ  pyobably  intended  :in4iie 
earlier  instances  to  restrain  improper  grants  of  the  custodyi  So^  otH^r 
^sons  than  the  sherifF,  and  inj  five  flatter  to  maintain  bis  smcietit 
aarthority,  which  might  seem  to  have  bseHf  "broken  in^fipoa  by^lbe 
many  enactments  giving  jurisdiction  in  the  gaol  to  tlie  jostices^ftke 
pMce.  For  certain  porposes,  and  ao  a  cerCaia  extent,  tbe^slie-' 
tiff  is  still  the  keeper  of  the  gaol,  «ind  so  long  as  be  is  responsible 
Cur  the  bodies  of  debtors  it  ishighly  just  that  he  sboold  TenMatfio. 
It  is  still  the  place  to  which  all  debtors  in  ari«st  or  under  ewecaMn 
must  be  sent,  and  long  after  the  buildii^  of  bouses  of  correction, 
and  so  late  as  the  sixth  year  of  Oeoige  I«>  it  was  the  only  |»hice4o 
which  all  accused  criminals  could  be  committed.  The  necessitv 
6f  providing  for  the  repairs  and  expenses  of  the  building  arf* well 
aa  for  the  sustenance  of  the  prisoners  has  naturally  led-  to  WMMtt- 
ments  which  have  materially  abridged  ^diejorisdiction^rthe>Blieiiff, 
it  being  thought  but  reasonable,  thatf  when  the  counliesfiti  a  mare 
precise  manner  were  sulnected  to  diesrbNithens,  dn^  country ^gini- 
liemen  at  sessions  sbouldf  havea  power  iof  reguititing 'tbe  dis^niial 
«f  their  own' money;  and  the  momemt  thaft  prison  disGipHneilie- 
eame  an  object  of  interest  t(^:the  public  it  covU^not  failit»4]ajci^ 
vious  that  such  a  matter  was  fitter  to  be  entrusted  to  a  peshraimt 
haoch  of  nliagistrates  than  to  a  single  man,  the  ofScer  of  dleicrowD, 
remaining  in  office  only  for  a  year,  and  selected  ratbev  >ki  tre^pect 
of.  property  than  any  other  consideration;  It  is  not.  cas;^  tO(  asdir- 
tain  now  precisely  in.  what  manner  tlie  repairs  were  formerly  Ashe; 
aoterding  to  Lord  Goke>  in  his  comment  on  the  statute  De  tfhm- 
^ntibus  Prisonamy  1  >£%  il.  st.  S.f  a  prison,  even  wliere  thekieep- 
mg  of  it  was<  granted  to  the  lord  of  a  liberty,  was  to  be  repsdred  at 
the  public  charge,  but  he  specifies  no  particular  mode.  In  Wiiliam 
Ike  Third's:  time  provision  was  made  for  the  purpose. by  a  rateitis- 
aessed  by  the  Justices  of  the  ipeace  and  levied  in^very^ibondred ; 
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wbich  mode  bas  lince  been  fullowed  up  by  several  successive  sta- 
tutes. Neither  is  it  more  clear  how  the  poor  prisoners  were  sus- 
tained, though,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  we  think  they  were 
not  eicpeclcd  to  suElain  themselves;  indeed  it  would  have  be««  a 
sort  of  Egyptian  mockery  to  require  tiiat  of  them  for  which  it  was 
in  ordinary  caaes  impoasibie  that  they  should  have  ibc  means. 
But  an  expression  or  two  in  some  old  slalules  iteems  conclusive  as 
to  this;  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second  (13  Edward  (.)  in 
the  elevenll]  chapter  provides  a  remedy  against  receivers  and  ac- 
countants in  arrear;  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  gaol,  the  sheriff  ia 
to  put  them  in  irons,  el  in  ill&  pri*on&  remaneant  de  mo  propria 
viOfR^x  quousqne,  &c.  The  seventh  of  James  I.  chap,  4.  which 
ixe  shall  have  to  notice  presently  for  another  purpose,  provides  for 
the  imprisonment  of  rognes  aud  vagabonds  in  houses  of  correc- 
tion established  by  that  act,  and  settii^  Lhem  to  work;  and  then 
specifies  '  that  they  shall  in  no  sort  he  chargeable  to  the  country 
for  any  allowance,  either  at  their  bringing  in  or  going  forth,  or  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  abode  tliere,  but  sliall  have  such  and  so  much 
allowance  as  they  shull  deserve  by  their  own  labour  and  work.' 
These  particular  exclusions  seem  to  siiow  that  in  ordinary  cases 
prisoners  were  entitled  to  relief  of  some  sort ;  we  know  tiiat  tbeir 
condition  was  however  very  deplorable;  before  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  much  was  probably  done  by  their  charity;  after 
that,  collections  were  made  occasionally  under  authority  from  door 
to  door  and  in  churches  on  their  behalf — individual  charity,  and  the 
bequests  of  pious  persons,  and  probably  gifts  from  the  successive 
sheriffs,  in  the  manner  still  in  use  in  Uie  city  of  London,  did  the 
rest.  Precarious  as  these  modes  were,  they  were  probably  found 
adequate  according  to  the  notions  of  the  times;  at  least  we  can 
^d  no  trace  of  a  regular  assessment  till  the  I4tb  of  Elizabeth, 
which  we  have  alreat^  mentioned.  The  consequence  of  this  and 
succeeding  parliamentary  regulations  has  been  very  much  to  inter- 
mingle the  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff  and  the  magistrates.  Hence 
too  it  has  happened  that  in  some  instances  the  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  form  parts  of  the  same  building;  still  even  where 
that  is  the  case,  a  certain  portion  is  marked  out  for  the  gaol,  the 
sheriff  is  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  persons  there  confined ; 
and  we  imagine  it  is  to  that  place  still  to  which  all  persons  charged 
with  more  serious  offences  must  he  committed. 

As  the  gaol  is  the  prison  of  tl  le  sheriff,  so  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion may  properly  be  called  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace;  it  is 
Uie  creature  of  the  statute  law ;  and  as  bbe  original  object  of  it  was 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  idle  vagabonds  by  imprisonment 
and  compulsory  labour,  the  slock  for  which  was  to  he  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,  and  which  it  was  supposed  might  be 
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made  wlequie  to  then-  ffl^intpnancp,  it  w»  natural  (o  entnisi  Ihr 
ke^ng  mrf  regotmion  ot  if  to  the  justice*.  '  Many  statales  (*■« 
\jjn\  Coke  ni  his  commenl  on  7  JmneS  I.  c.  4.1  hare  been  ma<lfr 
for  tb«  punialiment  of  rogue?,  vavabofids,  aai  sltndr  beggars,  but 
very  few  to  find  them  work,  aoH  loenforce  Ihein  thereunto.'*  The 
39  Blizabetb,  t.  4.  direrted  the  baildin«  of  houses  of  con««ti<m  in 
the  sereral  coanties  from  time  to  time;  but  thi<i  not  liavir^  bent 
pDl  in  force,  the  7  James  T.  tr.  4.  was  passed,  ^vhich  mar  be  consi' 
ciered  the  originof  this  oscfnt  description  of  prisons.  Itcompelled 
the  magistrates  under  a  pecimiBfj-  penalty,  m  hich  iheir  neglect  of 
the  former  stalote  seemed  lo  render  necessary,  lo  erect  houses  of 
correction  in  every  comity  within  a  gi*en  time,  and  to  provide 
them  with  '  mills,  timi$,  cards,  and  snch  like  necessarie  implements 
to  Bel  tb*  said  rogues,  or  such  other  idle  persons,  at  wort ;'  and  it 
also  gave  litem  the  power  of  appotntiiig  a  governor  and  giring  him 
a  salary.  It  would  be  foreign  lo  our  purpose,  or  rather  it  worfd 
far  exceed  our  limit?,  to  follow  down  throogh  the  stntnie  books 
(he  various  enactments,  which  at  different  limes  have  been  passed 
for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  houses  of  correction;  the 
present  priuon  bill  has  left  little  to  desire  upon  this  head,  pa-haps 
upon  some  points  We  could  wish  it  to  have  spoken  Jn  a  more  decii 
sive  tune,  and  on  some  in  clearer  language ;  but  an  admirable  spirit 
pervades  the  whole,  and  wherever  our  own  experience  has  readied, 
we  have  seen  the  magistracy  putting  its  enactments  into  force  with 
great  zeal  and  ability.  The  objects  of  this  kind  of  prison  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of, — they  are  punishment  aod  correction,  anil 
therefore,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  we  think  persons  should  not 
be  sent  to  it  upon  whom  the  measures  necessary  for  these  objects 
cannot  be  employed,  the  untried  for  example;  or  npon  whom  they 
would  be  tried  in  vain,  as  (he  convicts  for  enormous  offences,  or 
those  who  are  only  in  the  way  to  transportation;  the  character  of 
the  one,  mid  the  short  slay  of  the  other,  leave  little  hope  of  doing 
them  good,  and  it  would  be  well  therefore  to  prevent  their  harmrn^ 
otliers. 

For  persons  under  such  circumstances  the  Hulks  seem  to  present 
a  (»ore  fitting  place  of  confinement, — the  history  of  this  cstabFish- 
ment  is  very  clearly  given  in  the  Third  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  Ihe  Laws  relating  to  Penitentiary  Houses.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  it  was  ode  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  war, 
which  interrupted  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the  colonies  and 
plantations  in  North  America.  By  the  I6  George  III,  c.  43,  and 
the  19  George  HI.  C.  74.  hard  labour  upon  the  river  Thames,  or 
some  oiber  navigable  river,  pftrt  or  harbour,  was  made  a  punish- 
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ment,  to  wliicli  male  persoiiE  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  or  any 
transportable  offence,  might  be  sentenced.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  the  same  statute,  drawn  by  or  at  least  under  tbe  directioa 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr.  Eden,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  immortal  Howard,  should  have  extended  the  bulk 
system  and  provided  that  of  penitentiaries  ^  fur  nothing  can  seem 
more  oppoaed  thiin  the  one  to  the  others  classification,  solitary  con- 
linement,  inspection,  and  instruction,  being  the  characteristics  of  the 
one,  and  almost  impossible  in  the  other.  Both  these  acts,  however, 
at  least  so  much  of  them  as  relates  to  this  point,  have  long  since 
expired,  and  with  them  conlinemeiit  on  board  the  hulks  ceased  as 
a  specific  punishment;  offenders  are  now  confined  there  merely 
temporarily  in  their  way  to  transportation.  Many,  it  is  true,  of 
those  who  are  sent  on  board  never  proceed  farther,  but  they  all  go 
there  under  the  sentence  of  transportation,  or  having  agreed  to  be 
transported  in  commutation  of  a  sentence  of  death,  his  usual,  we 
believe,  in  selecting  the  proper  objects  upon  whom  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  into  execution,  to  lake  first  those  who  are 
transportable  for  life,  then  those  for  fourteen  years;  and  few  of 
those  sentenced  for  seven  years  only  are  actually  sent,  unless,  by 
the  reports  of  the  judges  who  have  tried  them,  they  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  unfit  to  remain  in  this  country.  In  this  age  of  prison 
improvements,  the  hulks  have  had,  we  believe,  their  full  siiare  of 
amendment;  there  is  an  economy  about  their  tilting  up  when  com- 
pared with  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  shore,  an  advantage  in  their 
capability  of  removal  from  place  to  place,  and  a  profit  derived  from 
the  labour  of  the  convicts,  which  will  probably  render  their  use 
permanent ;  but  we  confess  we  have  no  desire  to  see  it  extended, 
for  with  every  imaginable  improvement  it  seems  impossible  to  8ub> 
ject  an  offender  on  board  a  hulk  to  the  same  moral  discipline 
which  may  be  exercised  on  him  in  a  well  regulated  prison  on  shore. 
Two  things  strike  us  as  worthy  of  consideration ;  the  first,  whether 
it  might  not  be  desirable  to  revive  the  hulks  as  a  specific  punish- 
ment, and  to  forbear  pronouncing  sentence  of  transportation  in 
Ihe  large  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  never  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect;  the  second,  whether  at  all  events  a  separation  should 
not  be  made  between  tho^e  who  are  to  be  transported  and  those 
who  are  not.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  former  are  of  a  more 
abandoned  or  more  desperate  class  tlian  the  latter,  and  certainly 
these  last  might,  from  the  duration  of  their  confinement,  be  pro- 
perly put  under  a  course  of  discipline,  which  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  upon  men  who  iiave  no  hopes  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  amendment,  and  who  are  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
removed  to  another  hemisphere. 

The  Pemtentiary  system  in  England  is,  like  that  of  the  hulks,  a 
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substitution  only  for  what  is  deemed  a  severer  sentence.     *How- 
4rd  was  the  original  author  of  it ;  it  was  one  most  potent  instru* 
ment  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  great  design  of  the  reform- 
ktion  of  offenders^  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  capital  punish- 
inents;  and  the   19th  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  framed  according  to  his 
suggestions^  was  passed  in  order  to  give  it  effect.     This  statute 
goes  very  much  into  detail  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  intended 
pienitentiariesy  and,  in  addition  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most 
servile  description^  it  enjoined  the  then  novel  discipline  of  solitary 
C6tifinement.     The  prisoners  were  to  be  lodged  in  separate  cells 
cluring  their  hours  of  rest,  and  to  be  kept  apart  from  each  other 
during  their  hours  of  labour,  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  their 
several  employments  would  permit  it,  and  where  that  was  impos- 
sible, and  two  or  more  were  obliged  to  work  together,  an  officer 
was  to  be  present,  and  observe  their  behaviour.     What  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  thought  of  this  plan,  is  well  known  from  a  re- 
markable passage  in  his  Commentaries.     '  In  forming  the  plan,' 
says  he,  '  of  these  penitentiary  houses,  the  principal  objects  have 
been,  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  medical  assistance ;  by  a  regular 
series  of  labour ;  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals  of 
work,  and  by  due  religious  instruction,  to  preserve  and  amend  the 
health  of  the  unhappy  offenders  ;  to  enure  them  to  habits  of  indus- 
try ;  to  guard  them  from  pernicious  company ;  to  accustom  them 
to  serious  reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and 
practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty.     And  if  the  whole  of 
this  plan  be  properly  executed,  and  its  defects  be  timely  supplied, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  a  reformation  may  be  effected  in 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  such  a  gradual  scale  pf  punish- 
ment be  affixed  to  all  gradations  of  guilt,  as  may  in  time  supersede 
the  necessity  of  capital  punishment,   except  for  very  atrocious 
^crimes.' — 4  Comment.  371. 

By  the  act  the  King  was  to  appoint  three  supervisors  for  the 
-purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  ground,  and  making  contracts 
for  the  buildings.  Howard,  his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Mr. 
Wlialley,  were  the  persons  appointed ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  of 
their  real  anxiety  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  into  full 
effect,  and  without  delay ;  but,  unfortunately,  difficulties  and  diffe- 
rences arose  in  the  choice  of  the  ground — Mr.  Howard  wishing 
to  place  the  buildings  at  Islington;  Mr.  Whalley  preferring  a 
spot  at  Limehouse :  the  result  was,  that  the  former  resigned  his 

•  See  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  34  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  52  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  56  Geo. 
III.  c.  65.  and  59  Geo.  III.  c.  136.  First  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laws 
Belating  to  Penitentiary  Houses. — Report  on  the  Penitentiary  at  Miilbank.— Mr. 
Roscoe's  two  Works. — For  facts  not  to  be  found  in  these  authorities,  we  have  been 
indebted  to  other  communications  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  authentic. 
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situation,  in  1 78 1 ,  and  his  colleagues,  webelieve,  soon  after  followed 
his  example.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  blow  upon  [be  ex- 
periment :  new  supervisors,  however,  were  appointed,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliott,  (Lord  Minto)  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr.  Bowdler; 
aud  lliey  fixed  on  a  spot  of  ground,  as  fit  for  their  purpose,  at  Bat- 
tersea  Rise,  the  value  of  which  was  ascertained  under  the  Act  by 
a  jury,  but  it  was  never  purchased,  and  the  whole  design  seemed 
for  the  time  to  be  abandoned.  We  believe  that  this  was  about 
the  era  of  the  first  transportations  to  Botany  Bay ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, intent  upon  this  new  scheme,  were  unwilling  to  encou- 
rage any  other  that  might  seem  to  interfere  with  it. 

On  a  limited  scale,  however,  the  experiment  was  made  in  Glou- 
cestershire :  in  17S1  a  private  bill  was  passed  for  the  erection  of 
a  Penitentiary  at  Gloucester,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  in  July,  1791,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Geoige 
Paul.  The  discipline  of  this  prison  was  at  first  settled  in  exact 
conformity  to  that  prescribed  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74;  some 
variations  were  introduced  afterwards,  which  experience  had  sug- 
gested, variations,  however,  which  did  not  affect  the  principle,  la 
1811,  when  the  same  zealous  and  intelligent  magistrate  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
moral  effect  of  the  system  over  which  he  had  then  been  watching 
for  twenty  years,  his  answer  was  very  satisfactory,  yet  qualified 
by  such  candid  admissions,  and  strengthened  by  such  reasonable 
observations  to  account  for  the  result,  as  make  our  minds  feel  con- 
fident in  the  fairness  of  his  statement. 

'  WJiilst  I  acknowledge,  regarding  the  whole  of  the  system  of  impri- 
sonment, that,  like  other  ardent  ttieorisls,  I  imagined  more  than  has 
been,  or  than,  perhaps,  could  be  brought  into  practice  and  effect,  I  am 
sure  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  the  Penitentiary  House  has  succeeded 
in  its  elTects  beyond  the  theory  imagined  by  the  original  projectors  of 
the  system — far,  indeed,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  A 
long  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  a  gO' 
vernment  by  rule,  mild,  but  strictly  adhered  to,  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
safe  custody,  and  to  preserve  authority,  without  having  recourse  to  fet- 
tering the  limbs,  or  to  inflictive  punishments.' — JFirsl  lleport,  p.  23. 

In  1793  or  1794,  Jeremy  Bentham's  Panopticon  attractedagood 
deal  of  attention  ;  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr.  Eden  again 
interested  themselves  in  the  subject,  and  the  34  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 
was  passed  ;  under  this  act  fifty-three  acres  in  Tothill  Fields  were 
purchased  for  ^12,000,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bentham,  and  he 
also  received  ^2,000  from  the  Treasury,  to  enable  him  to  make 
preparations.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sir  William  Black- 
Stone  and  Mr.  Eden,  in  coming  forward  at  this  time,  thought  they 
were  advancing  their  favourite  design  of  a  Penitentiary,  but  in 
E  E  3  truth, 
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trnlhy  Ihe  statutes  of  the  1^  and  34  Geo.  III.  were  totally  incon- 
sklent  with  each  other ;  the  Panopticon  was  not  only  not  a  Peni* 
t^oitiary^  but  its  principle  was  directly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  for* 
tuQftte  for  the  country,  that  this  also  fell  to  the  ground ;  we  do 
not  desire  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  Mr.  Ben-r 
tham  as  the  inventor  of  a  prison  systenii  and  we  by  no  ncieans  in-r 
tead  to  insinuate  that  he  dealt  with  the  Government  on  illiberal 
Ittrais ;  but  his  scheme  appears  to  us  to  have  been  wholly  visionary 
-Mo  have  been  without  any  proper  checks  or  lasting  securities, 
rdying  solely  on  his  own  personal  character,  abilities,  and  re* 
sponsibility,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  reformation  of  crimir 
nala  upon  principles  unsound  and  unphilosophical.  If  it  had 
beea  tried  it  could  not  have  succeeded,  and,  in  its  ill-success,  might 
have  ruined,  or  at  least  indefinitely  retarded  the  progress  of  the  great 
cause  of  Prison  Improvement. 

in  1802,  so  much  of  the  19  Geo.  III.  as  related  to  penitenr 
tiaries  had  expired;  but  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly,  in  181 1,  treating  it 
as  an  existing  act,  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the 
cflown  to  carry  it  and  the  34  Geo.  III.  into  effect.  A  committee 
was  accordingly  appohited,  the  general  result  of  whose  report  was 
airecommendation  to  revert  to  the  system  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
to  terminate  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Bentham.  In  pursuance  of 
tbia,  Mr.  Hoi  ford,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
iBtroduced  into  the  house  the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  44 ;  and  the  ground 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bentham  was  now  transferred 
to  Government;  and  Mr.  Holford,  Sir  Charles  Long,  and  the  Re-; 
v^end  John  Becher,  the  active  and  intelligent  inspector  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Southwell,  were  appointed  supervisors  for. 
the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary,  The  work  now  proceeded  in  good 
earnest,  and  in  June,  1816,  a  part  of  the  building  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  convicts.  In  the  same  year,  and  in  18 IQ,  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed,  introducing  amendments  in  the  system, 
but  not  varying  its  principles ;  under  these  acts  it  is  that  the  Pe- 
nitentiary is  now  regulated. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Mill  bank  Penitentiary,  the  controul- 
ing  management  is  vested  in  an  unpaid  committee  of  persons, 
moving  rather  in  the  higher  classes  of  life  ;  they  make  all  the  rules 
and  r-egulations  for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  prisoners, 
direct  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  inspect  them  from  time 
to  time ;  they  settle  all  contracts,  and  examine  accounts ;  they  ap* 
point,  suspend,  or  rei^ove  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Their  ordinary  meetings  are  monthly,  and  they  appoint 
one  or  more  of  their  number  during  the  interval,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  prison  from  time  to  time,  and  exert  such  powers  on 
eipergency  as  would  have  been  exercised  by  the  committee^  if  sit- 
ting. 
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ting.  Under  lliem,  and  immediately  employed  in  the  management, 
arc  a  governor,  matron,  sui^eon,  master  manufacturer,  with  the 
usual  subordinate  turnkeys  and  taskmasters  :  a  chaplain,  constantly 
resident  mthln  the  walb,  a  medical  superintendant,  who  visits 
twice  a  week  regularly,  and  daily  if  necessary,  and  a  consulting 
Hurgeoii  complete  the  establishment. 

We  have  before  observed  that  imptisonmenl  in  tlie  Penitentiary 
is  a  substituted  punishment;  those  who  have  been  capitally  con- 
victed are  imprisoned  for  ten  years ;  those  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  f -jrteen  and  seven  years  respectively,  are 
confined  for  seven  and  live  years.  In  all  cases,  the  committee  are 
empowered  to  recommend  a  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  parti- 
cularly well,  to  the  royal  mercy,  and  such  a  recommendation  will 
assuredly  never  be  unattended  to  :;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  strilce  every 
one  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  commutation 
of  punishment  in  the  two  last  cases.  The  reason  assigned  for  this, 
is  an  opinion,  sanctioned,  or  first  pronounced  by  Howard,  that  no 
penitentiary  imprisonment  could  be  availing  for  its  object  in  less 
than  five  years.  With  all  our  veneration  for  that  great  name,  we 
cannot  but  doubt  the  justice  of  this  opinion,  especially  when  it 
is  Applied  to  the  class  of  offenders  who  are  commonly  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  years,  and  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  by 
way  of  commutation.  The  offence  itself,  which  has  been  visited 
with  that  sentence,  is  probably  not  one  of  the  last  enormity,  and 
the  commutation  implies  that  there  appeared  some  circumstances 
on  the  trial  of  the  case,  either  in  the  temptation  to  commit,  the 
manner  of  committing,  the  years,  education,  or  circumstances  of 
the  culprit,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  not  a  hardened  and 
irreclaimable  offender.  Long  imprisonments  are,  at  all  times,  at- 
tended with  unavoidable  evils  of  their  own — and  in  such  breasts  hope 
of  reunion  with  society  should  not  be  loo  heavily  borne  down;  the 
links  that  bind  to  the  world  should  not  be  irretrievably  severed ; 
and  yet  ihe  thought  of  five  years  of  such  a  life  as  we  are  now  about 
to  describe,  is  almost  too  heavy  a  burden  for  one  who,  perhaps,  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  carry  his  ideas  beyond  the  setting  of  the 
sun  over  his  bead. 

For  five  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  the  convict  is 
placed  in  a  solitary  cell,  without  work  or  amusement  of  any  kind  : 
in  this  interval  no  one  has  access  to  him  but  the  chaplain,  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  turnkey,  who  is  in  attendance  on  him ;  and  they 
are  directed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  speaking  to  him.  Some 
effect  may  reasonably  be  hoped  from  this  forcing  of  the  mind  to 
consider  what  it  is  which  has  caused  his  imprisonment ;  but  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  refractoriness,  this  is  the  only  strictly 
solitary  coufinenieat  to  which  he  is  subject  during  his  imprison- 
E  E  3  ment. 
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ment-  At  the  end  of  these  days,  he  is  placed  in  the  first  class,  and 
commences  a  life  of  seclusion,  >vhich  is  to  last  for  the  first  half- 
of  his  imprisonment,  unless  his  good  behaviour  produces  his  earlier 
removal  to  the  second.  While  in  this  first  class,  he  inhabits  a  sepa^ 
rate  cell,  in  which  he  works  alone  by  day,  and  sleeps  alone  at  night; 
when  he  is  advanced  to  the  second,  be  passes  his  working  hours  in 
a  larger  cell  with  two  or  three  other  prisoners.  In  the  first  class 
it  is  not  absolute  solitude,  because  the  cells  are  closed  with  a  trel-t 
liced  door  only  in  the  day  time  ;  the  prisoner  is  occasionally  visited 
by  the  wardsman,  or  his  instructor ;  he  staads  at  his  door  at  certain 
times  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read ;  he  occasionally  comes  out  to 
school;  and  walks  in  the  yard,  or  labours  at  the  mill  or  pump 
daily,  in  company  Mith  others.  Neither  in  the  second  is  it  unre-» 
strained  society  ;  the  conversation  in  the  working  cells  is  only  per-i 
mitted  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  no  amusements  are  allowed,  and 
silence,  under  all  circumstances,  is  enforced  as  much  as  possible. 
It  appears,  too,  that  very  early  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pri- 
soners of  both  classes  are  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  we  believe 
that  no  candies  are  allowed;  so  that,  after  sunset,  there  is  nothing 
to  occupy  or  divert  the  thoughts. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  (for  we  have  no  room 
to.  enter  into  its  details)  is  the  greater  use  which  is  made  of  solitary 
confinement  in  this  modified  way  as  discipline  and  not  punishment. 
Taken  from  his  course  of  vice,  separated  from  his  profligate  com- 
panions, and  even  from  his  respectable  friends,  instructed  in  his 
duty,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by  the  assiduous  kindness  of  the 
cliaplain,  and  passing  his  time  either  in  a  forced  inactivity  and  silence, 
or. in  sober  sedentary  employments,  such  as  those  of  the  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, or  weaver,  it  is  hoped  that  his  mind  cannot  but  turn  in  upon 
itself,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  materials  are  given  to  make  reflec- 
tion profitable.  There  is  no  appearance  of  severity,  none  of  merely 
compulsory  discipline;  at  the  same  time  the  prison  is  not  made  a 
place  of  ease  and  comfort;  every  thing  is  done  in  the  first  instance 
to  make  the  individual  feel  that  he  has  degraded  himself  in  society, 
and  that  he  must  go  through  sufiering  and  restraint  before  he  can 
rise  to  his  former  level ;  but  hope  of  restoration  is  never  withheld 
from  him ;  when  he  is  placed  in  the  first  class,  he  is  told  that  good 
beliaviour  will  shorten  his  stay  there  and  raise  him  to  the  second ; 
when  placed  in  the  second,  he  is  also  told  that  the  Committee  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  recommend  him  as  a  proper  object  for  pardon,  and 
that  diligence  and  obedience,  with  respectful  attention  to  the  chap- 
lain's advice,  can  alone  induce  them  to  do  so.  Independently  of 
these  encouragements,  good  behaviour  is  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  inferior  ofiices  in  the  prison ;  one-eighth  of  the  produce  of 
the  prisoner's  labour  is  reserved  for  him  till  his  discbarge ;  at  which 
• '    ;  time 
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time  lie  nlso  receives  decent  clothing,  and  a  gratnity  in  money  or 
tools  not  exceeditig  three  pounds,  and  if  at  the  end  of  one  year  from 
his  discharge  he  produces  such  evidence  of  his  good  hehavioiir  as 
satisfies  the  cotnniiitce,  he  will  receive  a  further  gratuity  not  ex- 
ceeding three  pounds. 

We  should  but  tritle  unworthily  wilh  a  great  and  difficult  subject, 
if  within  the  narrow  limits  which  remain  to  us,  we  were  to  attempt 
to  discuss  generally  the  merits  of  the  penitentiary  system.  In  this 
country  it  is  indeed  practically  useless  to  discuss  them,  for  it  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  it  is  an  experiment  not  fully  tried,  for  whtcli 
the  balance  of  argument  d  priori  is  decidedly  favourable;  and  to 
such  an  experiment  under  the  circumstances  of  England,  with  a 
population  increasing  in  numbers  and  artificial  wants,  with  all  the 
temptations  to  vice  multiplying  themselves  infinitely,  our  prisons 
fullj  and  our  places  of  transportation  having  received  nearly  their 
complement,  rae  are  at  least  bound  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

In  America  the  most  complete  disappointment  has  succeeded  to 
a  short-lived  success ;  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
pictures  drawn  by  the  inspectors  of  different  and  far-famed  peni-. 
tentiaries  in  their  reports  to  the  provincial  legislatures ;  they  are 
described  as  having  become  '  schools  of  vice;'  as  ending  '  in  ge- 
neral ruin  ;'  as  increasing  the  '  propensity  to  vice  ;'  as  inculcating 
'  lessons  of  infamy.'  And  we  find  general  admissions  '  that  peni- 
tentiary punishments  have  entirely  failed  of  producing  the  results 
originally  anticipated  from  them,  and  that  crimes  have  multiplied 
to  an  alarming  d^ree.'*  But  these  reports  ought  not  to  discourage 
us,  because  the  same  reports  uniformly  attribute  the  evil  to  an 
obvious  and  avoidable  cause,  the  rapidly  increasing  population, 
which  has  so  overstocked  the  prisons  that  all  their  regulations  for 
discipline  and  classification  are  entirely  and  necessarily  at  an  end. 
When  Sir  Geoi^e  Paul  spokeoftbe  good  success  of  the  Gloucester 
penitentiary,  he  accompanied  his  answer  with  this  observation,  which 
accords  exactly  with  American  experience — '  if  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  receive  all  persons  convicted  of  larceny  and  other  great 
crimes,  as  an  alternative  punishment  for  transportation,  1  think  it 
more  than  probable  that  we  should  not  have  reformed  a  man.'-j- 
This  evil  may  be  guarded  against  in  a  penitentiary,  though  it  might 
be  difficult  wholly  to  avoid  it  in  a  gaol,  or  house  of  correction  ;  the 
Millbank  prison  at  least  will  never  be  overstocked;  and,  not  to  rely 
on  the  testimony  of  advocates,  whom  partiality  for  the  institution 
might  make  suspicious  vouchers,  it  is  something  to  say,  that  in  the 
six  years  from  December,  I8I6,  to  December,  1S2S,  out  of 
seventy-eight  convicts  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  expired  (there- 
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fore  not  particularly  favourable  specimens)  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wbo  were  pardoned^  forty-nine  have  actually  received  graluir 
ties  for  good  conduct  for  twelve  months  after  their  leaving  the  insli^ 
tution.'"'  Not  that  we  would  decide  the  question  by  individual  in- 
stances^  nor  indeed  do  we  think  that  there  are  as  yet  materials  for 
deciding  it  at  all ;  some  may  say  that  this  is  but  a  small  harvest  to 
reap  at  such  cost  and  labour,  and  others  may  be  provided  with  a 
larger  number  of  instances  where  the  result  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  objection  and  the  fact  may  both  be  true ;  still  it  seems  to  us 
Enough  to  say  that  the  experiment  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  so 
full  of  blessing  if  it  should  succeed,  that  it  behoves  us  to  give  it  a 
fairer  and  a  fuller  trial,  than  the  time  has  yet  allowed  it  to  have  in 
this  country — there  are  many  grounds  on  which  success  may  be 
hoped  for;  there  is  none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  which  concludes 
against  it. 

For  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Millbank  prison 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  penitentiary  system  ;  there  may  be  solid 
objections  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  discipline  there,  to  the  cost- 
liness, or  the  situation  of  that  establishment,  but  they  are  entirely 
beside  the  merits  of  the  general  question.  They  may  serve  to  in- 
crease the  prejudices  of  those  who  oppose  the  system,  and  to  damp 
the  hopes  of  its  friends,  but  in  reality  as  to  these  points  the  ques- 
tion must  be  argued  as  if  the  Millbank  prison  had  never  been  built. 
We  deem  it  right  to  set  down  this  caution  before  we  enter  upon 
what  is,  in  itself,  a  most  important  consideration,  the  future  fate  of 
that  establishment.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Millbank  prison  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  June,  1816;  in  the  course 
of  that  year  7'2  convicts,  all  females,  were  admitted,  and  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building  were  completed,  the  numbers  continually 
increased;  at  the  close  of  the  year  1822  it  contained  779  males 
and  females,  and  when  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
visited  it  in  the  spring  of  1823  they  found  in  it  869  prisoners. 
Nor  was  this  the  total  of  the  population ;  the  system  of  labour  and 
inspection  requires  a  numerous  body  of  officers,  and  the  governor, 
chaplain,  and  surgeon  reside  with  their  families  within  the  walls, 
and  these  all  together  amounted  to  106.  It  is  clear,  from  the  most 
unsuspicious  testimony,  that  this  large  body  of  persons  was  believed 
to  be  perfectly  healthy  almost  to  the  close,  if  not  entirely  so,  of  the 
year  1822,  by  all  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their  health, 
who  would  have  anxiously  attended  to  any  unhealthy  symptoms, 
and  to  whom,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  complaint  would 
have  been  immediately  made,  if  cause  for  it  had  existed.  The  pre- 
valent tendency  to  disorder  had  been  that  of  fulness  of  habit,  and 

•  Sec  PeiHieutiary  Report,  p.  399. 
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at  an  earlier  period  it  became  (he  opinion  as  well  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  of  tlie  medical  officers,  that  a  reduction  of  the  diet  was 
ex|)edient.  If  in  a  medical  point  of  view  a  reduction  was  only 
safe,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view  it  was  highly  proper 
— it  was  also  for  the  interest  of  an  infant  establishment  to  make 
such  a  change,  for  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament  that  the  prisoners  bad  loo  many  comforts — and  them 
was  even  an  intimation  that  the  annual  vote  for  the  expenses  would 
be  opposed  on  that  ground.  'Hie  committee,  however,  proceeded 
with  all  the  caution  which  such  a  measure  required  ;  they  called  for 
the  opinions  of  [heir  medical  officers,  and  upon  the  superintendent's 
(Dr.  Hutchison)  requesting  the  assistance  of  distinguished  men  in 
his  profession.  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  the  head  of  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  was  desired  to  inspect  the  prisoners  minutely,  and  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  proposed  change  of  the  diet,  and  llie  nature  of 
it.  He  did  so,  and  finally  a  course  of  diet  was  adopted,  to  which 
Sir  James  saw  no  objection,  and  which,  it  was  believed,  Dr. 
Hutchison  thought  might  be  safely  tried.  There  was  strong  au- 
thority for  it;  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Morton  Pitt  after  a  trial  of 
it  for  fourteen  years  in  Dorchester  gaol,  where  during  all  that  time, 
to  use  his  own  words,  it  had  appeared  to  be  '  an  exceedingly  salu- 
brious diet.'  To  ine;fperienced  persons  like  ourselves  there  appears 
to  be  an  insufficiency  on  the  face  of  it ;  the  only  portion  of  animal 
food  in  the  whole  was  a  single  ox-head  boiled  in  soup  for  100 
males,  and  the  same  for  120  females  per  diem;  but  prison  diet  is 
so  purely  a  question  of  experience  that  no  one  can  impute  the 
slightest  blame  to  those  who  adopted  it  as  sufficient  under  such  re- 
cunmiendation  and  authority.  It  was  put  in  practice  early  in  July 
]  8^2 ;  in  the  uuluitin  the  prisoners  appeared  to  lose  something  of 
their  former  plumpness  and  strength,  and  to  labour  under  languor 
and  depression  of  spirits ;  but  there  was  no  indication  of  any  pecu- 
liar disease,  and  something  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  a 
change  which  was  disagreeable  to  the  prisoners,  'i  he  winter  was 
unusually  severe,  and  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  prisoners  be- 
gan to  excite  some  imeasiness  early  in  January,  ]8'23.  On  the  8lh 
of  February  the  house  surgeon,  in  his  regular  report,  communi- 
cated to  the  committee  the  existence  of  scurvy.  Upon  this  Sir 
James  M'Grigor  was  again  requested  to  inspect  the  prison,  and 
'  state  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  the  dietary.*  In  describing  the 
situation  in  which,  upon  this  occasion,  be  found  the  prisoners,  he 
says,  that '  he  cannot  say  that  they  \vere  then  in  a  state  of  sickness, 
they  were  of  less  size,  particularly  the  females,  than  they  had  been, 
when  he  saw  ihem  before ;' — '  that  iheir  situation  was  precisely  the 
same  that  it  was  on  his  two  former  visits,  when  he  gave  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  it.' — And  even  so  late  as   the  cud  of 
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March,  when  he  visited  them  again,  he  says  that '  he  saw  very  little 
of  severe  disease;  they  were  all  cases,  which  if  he  had  seen  in  ati 
army  hospital^  he  should  have  said  they  were  people  that  had  very 
little  disease  about  them/  On  the  17th  of  February  he  made  the 
following  report — '  Having  seen  the  whole  of  the  female,  and  many 
of  the  male  prisoners,  I  found  that  they  were  not  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  From  a  minute  inspection  of  the  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries/ 
I  ascertained  that  while  tne  proportion  of  sick  was  small  for  the 
season,  their  diseases  were  not,  but  in  very  few  instances,  of  a  seri- 
ous character,  and  not  attributable  to  diet  or  confinement/ 

We  cite  this  evidence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  inattention 
or  ignorance  to  Sir  James,  who  was  undoubtedly  mistaken ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  inferring,  that  if  a  practitioner  of  his  skill  and 
experience  was  deceived  by  the  very  insidious  nature  of  the  disor- 
der, and  even  at  that  time  was  not  induced  to  attribute  any  evil 
effect  to  the  change  of  diet,  or  the  habits  of  life  of  the  prisoners, 
the  committee  may  well  stand  excused  that  the  epidemic  was  not 
sooner  arrested  in  its  progress.  Sir  James's  report  was  laid  before 
the  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  but  the  few  days  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  17th  and  22d  had  materially  changed  the  face 
of  things ;  many  more  cases  of  disease,  and  two  deaths  had  oc- 
curred. It  was  now  thought  necessary  to  add  strength  to  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  Dr.  Mere  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  were  called  in, 
and  requested  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  1st  of  March  they  commenced  their  labours,  and  according  to  a 
very  able  report  afterwards  presented  by  them,  they  found  '  the 
prevailing  disease  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  sea-scurvy,  and  which  is  characterized  by  livid  spots 
or  blotches  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  lower  extremities.  Con- 
joined with  the  scurvy,  in  almost  every  case,  there  was  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  instances  of  scurvy  with- 
out disorder  of  the  bowels,  and  moreover  numerous  instances  oc- 
curred of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  where  no  marks  of  scurvy  had 
appeared.  But  still,  whether  the  scurvy  subsisted  alone,  or  the 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  subsisted  alone,  or  whether  they  were  con- 
joined in  the  same  individuals,  there  was  found  in  all  those  who 
suffered  from  either  or  from  both,  the  same  constitutional  derange- 
ment, denoted  by  a  sallow  countenance,  an  impaired  digestion, 
diminished  muscular  strength,  a  feeble  circulation,  various  degrees 
of  nervous  affection,  as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms,  and  various  de- 
grees of  mental  despondency.'* 

Out  of  858  prisoners,  448  were  at  this  time  affected  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  forms  of  the  disease ; 

•  Pen.  Report,  p.  388^ 
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the  women  were  more  affected  tlian  the  men,  and  of  both  sexes 
thoae  who  were  in  the  second  class,  and  therefore  had  been  longer 
m  confinement,  were  more  numerously  disordered  than  in  the  first; 
not  a  single  officer  or  servant,  or  any  one  of  iheir  families,  was 
affected;  and  of  twenty-four  second  class  prisoners  employed  in 
the  kitchen,  all  were  free  from  the  disease  but  three,  who  bad  been 
promoted  to  their  employment  there  within  four  days. 

In  the  month  of  March  eleven  deaths  took  place  ;  of  these  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner,  that  four  only 
can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic ;  but  the  public 
attention  was  so  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  prison,  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, which  continued  to  sit  and  bear  evidence  for  iiearljr  seven 
weeks ;  no  less  than  fifteen  medical  gentlemen  were  examined  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  it;  upon  all  which  points,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  After  the  committee  had  made  it? 
report,  as  the  state  and  number  of  the  sick  fluctuated  e!itremely,(it 
being  one  of  the  most  distressing  circumslBnces  attending  the  dis- 
order, that  those  who  seemed  to  be  recovered  were  perpetually  re- 
lapsing,) three  additional  physicians  were  called  in  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  M.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget,  to  share  the  heavy  burthen; 
ihey  were  nominated  by  the  College,  and  were  Doctors  Hue,  Mac- 
michaei,  and  Southey;  a  removal  from  the  prison  of  those  who 
were  most  affected  was  deemed  expedient,  and  by  degrees  ihc 
whole  number  of  prisoners  were  transferred  to  tiie  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  the  Regent's  Park,  or  to  hulks  on  the  river  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Some  remarkable  circumstances  have 
been  stated  to  us  connected  with  these  removals  ;  it  is  said  that  in 
several  instances  new  turnkeys,  who  had  never  been  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, were  affected  with  tlie  disorder  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
that  the  prisoners  who  were  removed  thither,  into  one  of  the  health- 
iest and  most  airy  spots  round  the  metropolis,  recovered  so  slowly 
and  relapsed  so  rrer|uently,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  expedient  to 
carry  them  also  to  the  hulks,  where  it  was  found  that  the  disorder 
was  the  most  speedily  and  most  effectually  overcome.* 

We 

"  The  Iprm  '  OTercomc'  is  even  now,  perhaps,  ilroiiger  (lian  we  are  anlhoriwd  in 
uiing;  for  though  no  death  has  occurred  Tron]  the  disease  since  August  las),  jcC  a 
Urge  proportion  of  ptiioiiers  stiJI  aoSn  short  a.ad  slight  relapses.  Mbiij,  perhaps,  fdgn 
HclnieBs,  in  Ihc  IiQpc  of  n  pardon.  His  Majesty  has  already  remitted  a  portion  of  the 
aentenee  of  oil  tlie  prisoners,  in  the  following  proportions — two  yeats  from  ten,  one  and 
a  half  froni  aeven,  and  one  from  five.  Early  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  it 
waa  determined  that  the  male  convicts  who  had  liecn  tentored  to  the  hulki  sbonld  re- 
,  and  the  5  G.  IV. 
1  plsccs  IJiem  tar  ilic  future  under  the  manage- 
ra  o(  (lie  bulk).    Wc  do  not  lind  llul  any  per- 
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We  have  detailed  this  evidence  with  some  minutenesSy  because 
the  question  of  repeopling  the  prison  must  be  determined  by  the 
conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  cause  of  the  epl|c 
demic.  Five  different  sources  have  been  assigned :  the  change  of 
diety  the  length  of  confinement,  the  depressing  nature  of  the  system 
of  discipline^  the  severity  of  the  winter^  and  the  low  situation  of 
the  prison.  If  the  last  be  the  sole  or  most  efficient  cause,  and  the 
bad  influence  of  it  cannot  be  counteracted  by  measures  in  them^ 
selves  free  from  objection,  then,  however  it  may  be  to  be  deplored, 
the  only  conclusion  to  which  an  honest  and  humane  government  can- 
come,  will  be  the  abandonment  of  the  prison  as  a  penitentiary. 

In  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  is  natural,  in  tlie  first  place,  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  who  were 
employed,  and  who  by  an  anxious  attention  during  many  months 
to  every  circumstance  and  symptom  which  could  assist  their  judg- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  the  disorder,  were  likely  to  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  premises,  whereupon  to  found  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  appear  to  us  throughout  to  have  been 
actuated  by  so  much  zeal  and  patient  industry;  and  yet  to  be  so  free 
from  systematizing,  that  we  should  have  followed  their  guidance 
with  great  confidence.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  by  no 
means  made  up  their  own  mhids  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, and  should  teach  us  a  lesson  of  caution  in  forming  our 
opinions,  that  longer  time,  more  facts,  and  more  anxious  examina- 
tion have  only  served  to  make  them  more  doubtful  of  their  own 
impressions.  In  their  first  report,  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
they  attribute  the  disease,  with  some  confidence,  to  the  united 
effects  of  the  diet  and  the  weather.     They  state  their  opinion  thus : 

*'  In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  question  we  think  it 
right  to  state  our  persuasion  that  the  situation  of  the  prison  has  not  con- 
tributed  to  its  production.  First,  because  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  disease  would  have  occurred  in 
former  years;  whereas  it  has  never  appeared  until  the  present  winten 
Secondly,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  officers  of  the  prison  being  equally 
obnoxious  with  the  prisoners  to  any  injurious  influence  of  situation, 
could  not  have  been  universally  exempt,  as  it  appears  they  have  been, 
from  the  same  disease.  Thirdly,  because,  if  the  situation  of  the  prison 
be  injurious,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  marsh 
miasmata  arising  in  its  neighbourhood;  yet  since  its  establishment  the 
prison  has  been  altogether  free  from  those  diseases,  which  marsh  mias- 

manent  arrangement  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the  females ;  probably  they  will 
never  return  to  Millbank.  No  inference,  we  think,  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  this  sta- 
tute with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  government  as  to  the  ultimate  re-opening  of  the 
Millbank;  for  at  all  events  it  would  have  been  higlily  inexpedient  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  had  once  been  removed  on  account  of  the  malady,  should  be  replaced  in 
the  prison. 
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mata  confessedly  eugeniler:.  FourlbJy,  liecause  marsh  misasmata  always 
arise  during  the  hot,  and  never  during  the  cold  seasons  of  ihe  year,  and 
ihe  diseases  which  they  engender  belong  to  ilie  same  seasons.  Liislly, 
because  although  scurvy  and  dysentery  have  undoubtedly  been  found 
prevalent  in  marshy  districts,  yet  when  marsh  miasmata  have  produced 
them,  they  have  been  associated  with  intermittent  fevers,  and  have  oc- 
curred only  at  the  hot  seasons  of  ihe  year.  It  may  possibly  be  sus- 
pected that  the  simple  dampness  of  the  situation  may  have  contributed 
something  to  ihe  disease.  But  we  can  state  with  confidence  that  every 
part  of  the  prison  is  singularly  dry,  and  that  in  no  cell  or  passage,  on 
no  floor  or  ceiling,  or  wall  of  the  prison  have  we  found  the  smallest 
Slain  or  appearance  of  moisture. 

'  Several  circumstances  respecting  the  disease  in  question,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  seemed  to  limit  the  causes  of  its  produclioa 
to  such  as  could  have  had  their  operation  exclusively  upon  the  prison* 
ers,  and  especially  at  the  present  season,  and  now  fur  the  first  time. 
One  such  cause  is  found,  we  conceive,  in  the  diet  of  the  prison.  During 
the  last  eight  months  the  diet  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  ever 
since  its  establishment.  The  change  which  took  place  in  July  last, 
reduced  the  animal  part  of  the  diet  almost  lo  nothing.  In  a  soup  made 
of  peas,  or  barley,  ox-heads  were  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  one  ox- 
head  lo  100  male,  and  one  to  120  female  prisoners;  and  we  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  meat  of  one  ox-head  weighed  upon  an  average  eight 
pounds,  which  being  divided  among  a  hundred  allows  only  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  for  each  prisoner.  This  new  diet  had  been  continued 
until  the  present  time;  and  to  it  we  mainly  ascribe  the  production  of 
the  disease  in  question. 

'  It  does  nevertheless  appear  (o  us,  that  the  diet  of  the  prison  has  not 
itself  alone  been  productive  of  the  disease,  but  that  it  required  the  con- 
currence of  other  causes,  of  which  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  pro- 
bably the  chief.  The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  the  com- 
nienccnient  of  the  cold  weather,  and  its  progress  and  increase  have  kept 
pace  with  it.  There  are  moreover  two  circumstances  which  confirm 
us  in  the  belief  that  diet  ami  cold  have  been  concurrent  causes.  The 
sufferers  were  most  numerous  in  that  class  of  prisoners  which  was  most 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  from  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  pass  the  night,  showing  that  where  both  causes  most 
conspicuously  concurred,  the  disease  was  most  exieusively  produced. 
Yet  those  individuals  of  that  class,  who  sleeping  in  Ihe  same  cells,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  low  temperature  by  night,  were  employed  in  the 
kitchen  by  day,  and  had  access  to  richer  diet,  were  universally  exempt; 
shewing  that  where  one  cause  was  withdrawn,  the  other  was  of  itself 
inadequate  lo  produce  the  disease.' ^Pcuitenliari/  Reporl,  Appendix  E. 
p.  389. 

TTiUs  clearly  and  ably  did  these  gentlemen  reason  in  April;  but 
in  July,  they  presented  another  report,  in  wLicli  they  say — 

'Unquestionably  we  do  believe,  that  some  injurious  influence  has 
been  in  operation,  over  and  above  the  causes  to  which  the  epidemic 
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was  originally  imputed.  This  injurious  influence  may  have  been  present 
from  the  firsti  or  it  may  have  been  subsequently  superadded.  Whatever 
it  be,  it  has  hitherto  eluded  our  detection^  and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
in  operation  at  present,  we  cannot  tell.' — Femtentiary  Report^  Appen- 
dix £.  p.  394. 

We  give  diem  great  credit  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  they 
retrace  their  steps,  and  acknowledge  their  inability  to  assign  satis- 
factorily the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  new 
facts  to  which  they  allude  should  have  led  them  to  an  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  disease  was  contagious  or  infectious.  We 
confess  we  do  not  see,  how  that  admission  would  have  advanced 
them  a  step  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  disorder ;  but  the  answef  is 
very  obvious— the  whole  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection  is  so 
little  understood,  that  he  must  be  a  rash  theorist  who  will  venture, 
from  any  two  or  three  facts,  however  apparently  strong,  to  assert 
their  existence.  Upon  this  poiut,  however,  they  express  themselves 
thus : 

*  Numerous  cases  in  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  have  seemed  to  us  quite  inexplicable  except  upon  the  pre-< 
sumption  of  contagion.  The  fact  may  be  otherwise;  and  authonties 
we  are  aware  preponderate  against  the  contagious  nature  of  dysentery ; 
nevertheless  we  have  not  thought  ourselves  justified  in  neglecting  the 
practical  measures,  which  the  facts  before  us  appeared  to  suggest,  until 
medical  opinion  is  settled  upon  this  point.' — ibid,  p.  395. 

Though  the  names  of  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  only  are 
annexed  to  this  report,  they  being  indeed,  at  the  time  of  presenting 
it,  the  only  physicians  in  attendance,  we  think  we  may  infer  that, 
at  least  so  far  as  this  point  goes,  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the 
three  other  distinguished  practitioners,  whom  we  hiave  mentioned 
as  latterly  associated  with  them ;  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  on  this  point,  or  if  any  one  of  thenx 
had  satisfactorily  elucidated  this  difficult  question,  it  would  have 
been  communicated  in  some  shape  or  other  so  as  to  have  reached 
us.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  physicians  thus  sup- 
plying us  only  with  useful  facts,  and  drawing  no  inference  for  us 
authoritatively,  we  should  next  look  to  the  Parliamentary  Report, 
which  confidently  negatives  the  influence  of  situation,  and  attributes 
the  disease  mainly  to  the  new  diet,  p.  8.  But  this  opinion  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical 
men  examined,  except  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  and  the  report  makes 
no  mention  of  the  last  cited  medical  report  of  Dr.  Latham  and 
Dr.  Roget;  it  was  therefore  drawn  up  before  that  report  had 
been  presented,  and  its  authority  is  very  much  shaken  by  this 
circumstance.    The  reasoning  too  upon  which  it  is  founded,  ortly 
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proves  ihal  tbe  situation  alone  could  not  have  produced  the  dis- 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  ua  to 
espress  a  positive  opinion ;  jet  to  a  certain  extent  we  think  we  are 
safe  iu  drawing  negative  conclusions.  Diet  alone  could  not  have 
been  the  cause,  because  at  Dorchester  the  same  diet  had  been  suc- 
ceasfullj  used  for  fourteen  jears ;  in  the  Devizes  new  prison  for  two 
years  the  prisoners  have  been  very  liealthy  on  a  diet  wholly  vege- 
table ;  at  Miltbank  too,  though  they  who  lived  more  generously  did 
not  suffer  at  first,  the  disorder  extended  afterwards  to  them.  The 
cold  alone  could  not  have  occasioned  the  disease,  because  the  same 
cold  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  whole  classes  of  people, 
who  fared  much  more  hardly  in  this  respect;  the  prison  too  is  well 
warmed,  and  the  carpenters  work  remarkably  weather- tight.  We 
cannot  perhaps  so  easily  assign  conclusive  answers  to  the  sole  ope- 
ration of  long  confinement,  or  melancholy  system  of  life,  because 
the  effects  of  these  cannot  be  so  precisely  ascertained;  but  it  could 
not  upon  that  theory  be  very  satisfactorily  explained,  why  these 
causes  should  produce  so  general  an  effect  at  one  moment,  rather 
than  at  another — we  do  nut  understand  that  there  was  any  preva- 
lent lovvness  of  spirits,  previous  to  the  disorder  breaking  out;  be- 
sides there  are  no  instances  of  simitar  effects  being  produced  ia 
France,  where  the  terms  of  imprisonment  are  often  much  longer, 
nor  in  America,  where  the  solitude  is  much  more  severe  and  un- 
broken. Lastly,  to  the  situation  alone  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
the  disease,  for  it  did  not  spread  beyond  the  prison  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  where  all  and  more  tlian  all,  the  same  local  influences 
must  have  been  in  full  action. 

But  what  neither  of  these  causes  alone  may  have  been  able  to 
produce,  a  concurrence  of  some  or  all  may  have  occasioned ;  that 
moral  causes  operate  strongly  to  the  propagation  and  continuation 
of  scurvy,  the  histories  of  all  voyages  bear  ample  testimony;  and 
the  fact  that  the  second  class  of  prisoners,  and  die  females,  were  the 
first  to  be  affected,  is  strong  confirmation  of  this  supposition; 
that  exposure  to  severity  of  weather  and  lownesa  of  diet  have  the 
same  tendency  no  one  can  doubt ;  that  the  situation  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar healthiness,  such  as  to  repel  these  tendencies,  no  one  can  believe. 
Probably  any  four  of  the  causes  might  have  concurred,  and,  without 
the  other,  might  have  been  innocuous;  had  the  term  of  confinement 
been  short,  or  had  the  manner  of  living  been  more  cheerful,  acUve, 
and  out  of  doors — had  the  winter  been  leas  severe — had  the  situ- 
ation been  loftier — had  the  diet  remained  full  and  generous — in 
any  one  of  these  contingencies  the  disorder  might  never  have  made 
its  appearance,  or  never  gained  that  immense  force  and  endurhig 
hold  which  it  unfortunately  acquired.    The  causes  which  came  last 
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were  ibc  itnmcfliale  and  |>TO|)elliiig  agents,  ihe  others  had  prep 

'   ait  mtbject  matter  tn  rtcent  the  tmpolse, 

Ifthi5  reasoning  be  jii«,  there  can  be  nr>  difBcullv  in  the  pncln 

■  rthdtisifni'to  niiieh  weonsht  to  come:  nf  these  cwaes  9oa»e  ■' 
'fie'Tcmovrd'ciitirt-!r,  s-mic  in  part;  and  at  all  erenti  I 
rtiirmte  may  tie  prevented;  ihere  will  be  then  no  reason  to  9pp< 
Wend  the  ii(Aea(lfiine»S  of  ihe  prison;  and  if  9o,  tiwre  wilf  be-'ai 
r««Kln  why  an  institution  so  perfect  in  many  respects,  so  pronbi  ' 
motlierd,  shouid  be  abandoned.    The  course  ofdieiimw  berecai 
it  need  not  be  rCiitored  lo  that  excess,  wfaicfa  induced  pletbors,  | 
made  llie  prisoner*  wasteful  and  &atidtoU3;  it  Vtere  better  h 
give  tip  the  place  as  a  Penitentiary,  and  lura  it  into  a  Hotu^cj 
Correction  for  •hnrter  con  tine  niei  its,  than  to  maJie  it  a  piaoe  ft 
panipemig  tho«e  who  on^ht  to  sttffer  severe  privations  sod  marul 
cations.      Rut  it  must  certainlv  be  made  more  solid  and  n 
thaii  the  Dorchester  or  Devizes  fare  ^  at  the  same  time  more  a 
ehouM  be  introduced  into  the  yards  bv  throwing  domi  walls; 
occupations  of  the  prisoners  should  be  made  less  ^edeatary>  tlie 
times  of  esercise  and  labour  ninch  extended,  and  we  cannot  fa 
think  the  duration  of  their  imprisonment  might  be  a 
tailed.     We  reallj  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impt 
hie,  in  any  situ;ilion  or  under  any  circumstances,  or  with  any 
to  keep  a  body  of  prisoners  in  good  health,  who  should  unders 
that  For  scvi-n  or  ten  years  they  n-ere  to  be  confined,  and  lead  suctf' 
a  life  ns  kbs  prescribed  in  ihe  Penitentiary. 

We  here  close  oor  remarks,  which  have  run  to  so  great  a  leu 
as  to  preclude  us  from  adding  to  them  by  any  recapituUtiud  j 
are  well  aware  that  they  contain  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  : 
perhaps  not  an  useless  summary  of  the  great  im prove montsJl 
have  fieen  mude,  and  the  liberal  views  that  have  gained  growMilpi 
this  country  upon  every  thing  connected  with  prisons  wiUiio-aJiHI 
years.     As  to  the  question  of  the  Penrtenliary  at  Milllnnkj  v.. 
it  shall  again  become  the  snbject  of  parliamentary  examinftlioi^^ 
we  are  satisticd  that  it  will  be  handled  with  that  candour  aiid  f 
tieiice,  that  Treedom  from  prejudice,  and  that  common  sense,  wlwh''! 
so  honourably  distinguish  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Cwn^ 
inons  upon  all  stibjects  calmly  und  seriously  brought  before  iben-fl 
Whatever  be  the  result,  we  shall  be  sincerely  rejoiced,  if  otir,©)i»-^ 
mination  should  have  the  efi'cci  in  any  degree  of  preparing  l|i^ 
minds  of  individuals  for  the  itiacussion. 

•A  coiijiiiillEe  li«i  teen  formed    for  recoiijiderlng  I^c  jubjetr,  «liicli  has  etntMik 
cvlJeiicc.  niid  clOK  J  lis  linings,  but  cinmmilanccs  +i(ive  prciriitcd  Ihe  pi 
irport  hiiherlo.    Upon  (tit'iiatura  orthX  Hporl,  ind  Ibe  pFutmble  in«iuuro  ql 
iiwnr  ill  «inscqiMiKek.i«e.Aeenitth<u4fW^l)(^ion^iu  us(n»jntilJiingat  u 
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n  the  Coasts  of  Chile,  Perv, 
21  ami  1822.     By  Captain 
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a:M''.TTr. — l.  Traveh  to  Chile,  over  7JI 
moo  and  1821.     By  Peter  Schmidlmejei 

2.  Juuriiul  iif'  a  Residence  in  Chili  during  the  Year  1822,  and  a 
Voyage  j mm  CUli  to  Brasil  in  1S23.  By  Maria  Graliain. 
I  vol.  4to. 

3.  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  o 
,     and  Mexico,  in  the  Years  1820,  18 

Basil  Hall,  R.N.  2  vols.  12n]o. 
/^F  all  the  territories  of  the  southern  division  of  America  formerly 
^~^  subject  to  Spain,  Chili  has  been  the  least  explored  by  foreigners. 
Its  shores  have  been  visited,  its  ports  examined,  and  its  maritime 
towns  described  by  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  others, 
who  were  either  engaged  in  discoveries  or  occupied  in  voyages  of  com- 
merce ;  and  who,  relating  what  tli€j  were  told  rather  than  what  they 
saw,  have  raised  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fertility,  wealth,  popu- 
lou^ness  and  civilization  of  the  interior.  The  language  of  Spain 
is  naturally  bombastic  when  literally  translated;  for  though  its  most 
swelling  phrases  convey  to  the  natives  no  more  lofty  ideas  than  the 
simpler  expressions  of  other  nations,  yet  when  transferred,  by  those 
who  are  not  accurately  acquainted  willi  the  conventional  force  of 
the  words,  into  any  other  tongue,  lliey  produce  generally  esa^e- 
rated,  and  often  very  erroneous,  representations.  In  this  way  those 
who  have  visited  merely  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  im- 
bibed ideas  of  the  progress  made  by  Peru  and  Chili  in  the  different 
branches  of  civilization,  which  far  exceed  the  picture  exhibited  by 
such  as  have  accurately  observed  their  internal  condition. 

From  tlie  time  of  Ovalle,  who  publisiied  his  work  in  1645,  to 
that  of  Molina,  who  completed  his  history  about  forty  years  ago 
from  notes  taken  long  before  in  that  country,  no  writei'  had  fur- 
nished means  fur  estimating  the  progress  u  hich  Chili  had  made  to- 
wards civilization  during  the  intervening  period.  Vidaurre,  like 
bis  predecessors,  Ovalle  and  Molina,  devoted  more  of  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  than  to  its  actual  pro- 
ductions. All  those  writers,  whilst  displaying  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  neglected  to  inform  us  of  the  extent  in  which  those  capabili- 
ties had  been  called  into  action ;  and  when  describing  the  climate 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  that  which  was  the  most  genial  and  salubrious. 
From  such  accounts  the  Europeui,  who  inseparably  associates  M'ith 
such  advantages  the  ideas  of  dense  population  and  abundant  produc- 
tion, will  necessarily  be  misled.  To  counteract  the  imperfect  and 
erroneous  impressions  thus  created,  it  is,  useful  to  recur  to  mere 
travellers:  from  their  journals — where  the  want  of  food,  of  water, 
and  of  resting-places  is   incidentally  related — where  the  fatigue 
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arising  from  rude  means  of  conveyance,  unformed  roads,  and  up- 
cif  itized  euiilcs  and  attendants  are  complahied  of — and  the  melan- 
choly feelmgs  excited  by  traveHing  for  chys  tfarottsh  barren  or  nitcul- 
livaled  districts,  or  over  Sleep,  dangerous,  am)  frozen  moun^ina 
Iraphically  described — ^the  reader  may  deduce  a  suificie|it  number 
of  iacts  to  eiMble  him  to  correct  the  too  favourable  statements  of 
resided  observers. 

In  this  view  eadi  o£  the  three  works  now  before  ns  has,  though 
in  different  degrees  and  with  some  variation,  consideraole  merit. 
Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  and  Captain  Hall  have  related  what  they  am)^ 
with  every  mart  of  veracity  and  widi  becoming  simplicity.    TIiq 
former  of  these  gentlemen  traversed  the  continent  from  Biiencj^ 
Ayrrs  to  ChiK  twice,  and  returned  by  the  same  raute ;  besidea 
which,  xAtth  in  Chili  he  made  exctnvioos  to  tbetiorth  and  theaoutlr. 
He  describes  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  iniisrbitants,  the 
Ipetieral  face  of  the  country,  and  what  he  saw  of  its  agrictilturc^ 
ttrining,  mannfacttirte  and  commerce.     Mr.  Scbuudtmeyer's  aocu^ 
rate  observations  ou  the  vaiious  occurreocea  that  presented  them^ 
selves  make  us  regret  that  he  had  not  consulted  some  native,  who 
might  have  corrected  his  composition  in  what  we  must  in  candcw 
ptestnne  to  be  a  foreign  language:  we  could,  too,  dispense  with  n 
portion  of  that  German  sentinieutality  which  is  sometimes  suffered 
to  interpose  between  more  tnteresfing  matters.     We  are  better 
pleased  with  lits  narratives  than  with  his  reflections,  and  should  not 
have  regretted  the  omission  of  much  which  he  has  extracted  froni 
o^dier  wTiters.     With  these  slight  censures  we  can  cheerfully  recomt* 
mend  the  work,  and  we  deem  its  scattered  hints  most  valuable  aa^ 
sistants  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  tlie  real  state  of  tlie  countriea 
through  which  lie  travelled. 

Captain  Basil  Hail,  an  officer  whose  amusing  work  ofi  Loo-Choo 
has  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  the  reader,  has  produced,  midei: 
the  impfretending  title  oi*  Extracts  from  a  Journal,'  two  voluntas 
TuTI  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  lively  descriptions  of  events,  tviifc^ 
occurred  dtulng  his  professional  visits  to  Several  places  on  the  coa^t 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Chili  to  the  ndrrhem  part  of  Mexico. 
We  have  not  theslightestdoubtof  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  and 
to  every  thing  that  he  relates  of  what  he  saw  or  heard  we  give  implicit 
CJ'edence.  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  has  prudently  avoided  entering  into 
the.  sobject  of  tlio^e  party-politics  which  have  visited  with  such 
dreadful  calamities  tlie  l^te  dominions  of  Spain  in  America.  We 
do  not  censure  Captain  Hall  for  having  followed  a  diffei^nt  course^ 
though  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  he  had  been  a  less 
diecided  panegyrist  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  business  of  de^ 
struc^cioii,  or  a  more  hesitating  believer  in  the  power  of  reproduction 
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B'itti  wliich  the  revolutionary  leaders  have  duped  the  lialives  of  tlie 
coitmries  whose  coaata  hepassed  and'il^lilly  louclied  upon.  We 
al«,  too,  rather  surprized  at  the  degree  of  iriipurlaiice  wbit^h  he  gittS 
tb  the  eKpressioiis  of  popular  ieelii^  Mhich  he  witnessed  among 
ihoee  with  whom  he  chiefly  asstxiiated.  The  state  of  blind  9n^eO' 
tion  to  \vhidi  those  people  had  hcen  loi)g  occtistonied,  mttst  hnve 
hitbituated  them  to  such  demonstrations  as  they  exhibited  in  favour 
of  \*hatever  party  obtained,  for  even  a  short  period,  the  superiority. 
In  Cmintries  d»fferently  circumstanced,  the  niomentarv  ebullitions 
Which  the  vicloriows  party  muy  eicile,  are  very  lillle  to  be  dfe 
pcnded  on.  Tiie  shouts  which  aC(-om|Taiiied  Cromwell,  on  his  vish 
tb  the  Lord  Mayor,  were  prObabl^  as  loud  as  those  uttered  in  the 
progress  of  Charles  the  Second  from  Dover  to  Whitehall.  The 
Parisians  were  etjually  verantile  and  equally  clamorous  in  their  ap- 
plause of  Buonaparte  and  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  Corles  of  Spain, 
and  their  absolute  monarch,  were  in  their  turn  alike  the  objects  of 
enthusiastic  feelings  and  acclamations.  In  Chili,  the  Carreras, 
O'Higgins,  and  now  Freire,  have  each,  as  their  eSbrts  raised  tiietii 
to  Supreme  command,  been  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  the  popular  iit- 
ceilse  has  been  rapturously  offered.  Captain  Hall  must  he  aivnre 
thai  m  those  territories  which  once  belonged  to  Spain,  and  ivtiiich 
now  are  said  to  be  free,  because  they  are  no  longer  dependent  on 
her,  not  the  least  symptom  of  disapprobation  has  been  allowed  (o 
be  expressed  in  any  publication  whatever.  The  few  wrho  can  read 
tnttsf,  if  they  read  at  all,  receive  the  exa^erated  representations  a  ltd 
fillse  colourings  which  the  triumphant  party  may  choose  to  publish. 
That  such  representations  shimld  be  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth  by  the  vast  proportion  who  are  incapable  of  reading,  is  cjuile 
natural ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  even  a  British  officer,  amider 
<he  tt-iumphant  shouts  of  victory,  should  be  somewhat  infected  by 
the  prevailing  mania:  we  should  have  thought  however,  that  it 
lirrig  voj  age  from  St.  Bias  to  Europe  might  have  given  time  for 
ttflexion,  and  sobered  down  that  high-toned  enthusiaaui  which,  ng- 
Bflrtling  prophetic  power,  can  see,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  thirteen 
yeats,  still  raging  with  as  much  ftn-y,  if  not  with  as  mnch  force,  as 
at  its  commencement,  the  termination  of  the  troubles  in  a  state  ef 
ptttce,  prosperity  and  freedom. 

Tlte  colonial  systems  adopted  by  llie  several  governments  of 
Europe  were  founded  on  the  tiews  iy(  the  importance  of  colonics 
entertained  at  die  period  when  those  colonies  were  formed,  and 
o«  tile  political  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  cotmlries  from 
«((ich  (hey  emauated.  Those  systems  did  not  euntemplate  the 
grdwtii  which  the  colonies  subsequently  obtaJued  ;  nor  did  they, 
■fttt-'it  Was  not  possible  they  should,  pattnkv  of  the  more  tibe- 
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n\  sicwd  whlcli  tlie  progress  of  iiine  and  knowledge  gfadiiall^ 
tmroMuH.  The  rutoninl  Sjttem  of  Spain,  formed  in  the  reign  SS 
Chntle*  v.,  coirlii  not  possess  thai  freeftom  whicli  m-as  admitteS 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  later^  when  Engtand  planted  her  colp*- 
iiica  in  AmCTica.  Spain  had  the  task  of  stiUKiing,  and  of  reconcifr 
tng  1o  her  policy  and  her  religion,  numerous  tribes  of  natives,  wW» 
were  not  so  far  advanced  tii  civilization  as  lierself,  and  who,  lU(t 
herself,  had  been  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  goveiV^ 
ment.  It  is  natural,  ihen,  that  the  institutions  to  be  establi^ed 
shonid  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  be  accommodated  t6 
what  were  the  habits  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  inhabitants  fflf 
America.  Had  England  formed  establishments  in  America,  in  tlw 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  had  the  countries  in  which  they  wett 
formed,  been  as  thickly  peopled,  and  as  for  advanced  towards  civi- 
lization as  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of  their  discovetj, 
we  apprehend  the  more  free  institutions,  which  began  to  be  prat^ 
tically  understood  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  would  scarcely  lisf*fe 
found  a  place  in  the  provincesof  New  England.  The  rudiments^ 
that  freedom  which  North  America  now  enjoys,  were  laid  in  b 
period  when  the  due  rights  of  the  governed  and  the  limits  of  pow^ 
in  the  governors  were  better  understood,  and  more  accurately  <te- 
fined  tlran  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  In  the  latest  of  theae 
periods,  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration  was  unknowi],^ 
diflerence  in  theological  opinion  Has  univei-sally  acknowledged  tb 
tie  Bii  atrocious  crime,  and  was  uniformly  thought  of  with  an  abfaof- 
renee  that  seemed  to  justify  the  cruelty  widi  which  it  was  ff4- 
■  quenlly  treated.  Deliberative  legislative  assemblies,  freedom  o(A}^ 
cussion  on  public  a%irs,  uniformity  of  contributions,  trials  byjurfj 
independence  of  judges,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  personftl 
security-laws,  and  other  social  improvements,  were  all  the  groiv^ 
'  of  the  period  wliich  intervened  between  the  conrjuest  of  Mexic6  a^ 
the  colonization  of  New  England.  During  that  period,  vritilstllle 
rest  of  Europe  was  advancing  by  regular  though  unequal  steps, 
Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal,  was  oppressed  by  that  night-mare  of  ttte 
mind,  the  Inquisition,  whose  tremendous  and  invisible  power,  exer- 
cised chiefly  on  those  whose  faculties  would  have  been  most  likdly 
to  lead  to  general  improvement,  extinguished  every  spark  of  genitia 
directed  to  any  other  objects  than  those  connected  with  the  art  if 
war.  " 

We  are  far  from  approving  the  mode  by  which  Spain  gA- 
verncd  her  distant  possessions ;  but  we  cannot  admire  the  taste 
M'hicli  could  induce  an  intelligent  British  officer,  like  Captain  Hflll, 
to  repeal  the  exaggerated  ^tatemeul,  which  occurs  in  his  1 2lh  chap- 
ter, of  the  evils  of  that  aysiem,  without  even  noticing  the  small  pu- 
lton of  good  which  accompanied  it.     Some  of  the  evils  whieh  lie 
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coiid<:i»na  are  to  be  e<)itally  attributed  to  every  olliiii  luir{>|)caH 
govenimeot.  Etiglaiu),  Fraucc,  Hulliiiid,  and  Purtiigul,  like  ijpftit), 
excluded  their  coloiiit^s  fruni  utl  eommercial  iiitercouise  \i  ill)  (liher 
counlrieE.  The  ggvernorSj  commanders  of  the  forces,  Hiid-uUier 
elevated  officers,  wei;«  ^  generally  choseu  from  Eurupe  by  those 
governments  as  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  It  was  the  weak  policy 
of  the  parent  stales  to  discourage  the  production  of  such  commo- 
dities in  the  colonies  as  they  imaginei)  would  rival  Uieir  mvit ;  and 
if  the  old  principle  lliat  '  tlie  colonies  cNisled  only  fur  the  beiielit 
of  the  mother-country,' was  not  acted  up  to  as  ex  tensive  I  y  by  others 
as  by  the  Spaniards,  we  must  mnke  some  allowance  for  those  who 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  biiccaiit.'ers,  aud  whosechief  produc- 
tions, gold  and  silver,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  acti- 
vity of  numerous  adventurers.  In  i|iohc  particulars  in  which -the 
Spanish  colonial  system  was  worse  than  that  of  other  nations,  the 
excess  of  evil  may  be  traced  lo  the  religious  feelings  created  and 
uplield  in  Spain  by  the  abominable  institution  which  Me  have  already 
noticed,  u  hich  bound  iiv  chains  of  darkness  ll)e  minds  of  the  court, 
the  nobility,  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  even  tlie  ln<|uisitors  them- 
selves. Perhaps  lo  this  same  leligions  feeling  which  produced  the 
spirit  of  proselytism,  may  be  traced  the  mild  conduct  of  the  Spanish 

fovernment  towards  the  coloured  races.  Neither  the  English,  the 
'rcnch,  nor  the  Dutch,  were  accustomed  to  treat  the  Indians  or  the 
negroes  with  that  leniency  which  the  Spaniards  dictated  to  their 
colonists.  The  regulations  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  with  all  tlie 
faults  of  the  constitution  of  that  body,  were  framed  vvith  a  view  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  inferior  races,  and  where  they  failed 
of  iheir  intended  effect,  the  failure  arose  more  from  the  selfish 
views  of  the  Creole  Americans  than  from  any  want  of  humane  in- 
tentions in  the  official  administration  of  the  mother- country.  Mr. 
Southey,  in  his  History  of  Braail,  has  related  the  obstructions 
practised  in  America  to  nullify  the  orders  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies  for  abolishing  the  system  of  encomicndas  and  niitas,  vihicb 
Captain  Hall  speaks  of  as  effected  by  what  he  most  inaccurfftply 
calls  the  free  governments  recently  established ;  which  govern- 
ments, especially  that  of  Chill,  have  substituted  the  worse  practice 
of  military  conscription,  in  the  room  of  the  long-abolished  regu- 
lations of  tlie  mining  Mita.  The  operations  of  the  missionaries, 
and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  were  dictated  by  humanity,  and 
tboi^h  their  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  tlie  mind  were  found 
effectual  to  check  advancement  beyond  a  precise  and  that  a  low 
|K)ini,  yet  for  elevating  the  rude  savage  up  to  that  point,  they  were 
certainly  well  contrived.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
their  Neophytes  in  a  state  of  pupiJage,  lo  preserve  them  from  any 
.wanderings  into  heathenish  or  heretical  pravity,  and  thus  to  secure 
,  i.  .  r  i-  J  their 
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thm  eTerlatting  li^pineis^  UnMigli'iu  ^  proeesv  aBdas^a  nemt? 
•ary  part  of  it»  all  iiitAllcctual  advaooeaieiit  was  effectnaUai  aiia* 
panderf.  -j    * 

It  is  wdl  kuovm  with  wliat  foeilky  the  Qvanesceiit  revQlttl«0Mfy 

Svtmiiienti  in  Aoierica  can  issue  abttra€i  dogmai  resprnrjig 
«rty»aiKi  the  still  greater  facility  with,  which  they  cott  priawcatf 
ihcir  practical  adoption.  In  thb  tbcy  bavelollouiejOl  th^  e^ampl^  of 
the  Gortes  of  Cadis,  who  decreed  that  the  Americaos  wefe  ilk  «U 
their  rights  equal  to  the  European  Spaniards;  and  at  soon  as>.tl|e 
AoMricans  began  to  exercise  the  rights  thus  decreedi  drow^lbeni 
to  resistance  and  anarchy  by  opposing  their  own  declanetHHii.. 

We  have  indulged  iii  so  many  reinnrks  suggested  by  tbe  pet 
ruaal  of  Captain  Hall's  excursive  and  amuauig  work,  ihat. 
bad  nearly  overlooked  the  quarto  of  Mrs.  GralHtfiir  Site  set 
more  infected  with  the  abstract  adnniration  of  revo|utao«s:  ibaD 
Captain  Hall,  and  in  her  Chilian  and  Perevian  politiss  is>  ^ 
lectly  opposed  to  that  gallant  officer.  Two  of  ibe  leadecs»  Getet 
ral  San  Martin  and  Lord  Cochrane^  have,  or  rather^  perfaapSy.  wa 
should  say  had^  formed  opposite  parties-*-for  these  reTolutionei>^ 
heroes  come  like  shadvwSf  9Q- depart; — Captain.  HaU  ^mperaleijr 
aspouses  the  cause  of  the  former;  Mrs.  Graham  takes  up  that-of 
the  latter,  and  while  she  lavishes  the  most  fulsome  praise.  o»  Qm 
admiral^  does  not  forget  to  abuse  the  genaral  without  oiercy <  Jk§ 
both  were  swept  from  the  scene  of  action  bcifore  their  advooatea 
committed  to  the  press  their  respective  exculpations,  they  can  hove 
BO  effect  on  the  future  fate  of  those  chiefs^  nor  on  the  couubeies 
that  have  been  the  tiieatre  of  their  exploits;  biit  as  they  hav^becfi 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Eiiroipean  public,  we  sballp.  hefofse 
we  close  this  article,  assisted  by  some  documents  which  ba»»  came 
to  our  hands,  and  which  neithef  Captain  Hall  nor  Mrs*.  Graham 
have  inserted  in  their  works,  invite  a  sUght  portion  of  the  MIealaMi 
of  ou£  readers  to  the  subjeot.  ./> 

The  countriea  plsAtej  or  subdued  hy^  Sfwiii  are.  &Q,¥a«ioiis  in 
their  charactOM  and  features^  aiHt  had  such  dUfetrent:  ongina^  Aal 
bjr  merely  general  mws  it  is  difBcult  to.  eoasoimiiifiate  any  vei^ 
accurate  coiioeptions  of  thw  -pffeseaft  oondition.  As  in  our  laat 
Number  we  sketched  a  pictune.  of  Mexico,  die  nearest,  the  mostpc^ 
pulous,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  :mosl  advanced  in  civilisattoniof 
any  of  the  tiads-atlantie  dominions  of  the  Spanish  crown^  we  shaU 
now  present  a  similar  view  of  Chiii^  Abe  most  feaM>te,  .the  pooaest^ 
the  weakest,  and  the  least  po^lous^c^  thent  att«  It  l^s  recently  her 
come  more  intenesling.than  its  real  importance  warrants,,  from  itf 
convulsive  efforts  at  dtatant  t^oo^uestfl^  and  from  havhig  bjr  the  as* 
sistance.  of  a  coUecAion  of  masiBa  aidkewtur^Si.  attraMed  rttyi  the 
hope  of  the  plaoder  of  that  imagicflry  El  Dond^  ¥tm,  been  ena- 
bled 
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bleclrto  sprcni^fledulntioD  iind  ruin  w^r  tbeui4y  country  ibatttMuJH 
f'sBtly  mniiitatncH  its  utUwienoe  tQ  ibfiKMAliec-ciMiDtii))-  ,  ^r 

Uitdvr  like  diimuiioH  of  H^iaiii  the  Cftptniii'g«ueraJ»UJ|t  oCCIuilt 
extandfldi IVoni  l«Utii<J«fi4°  smithloCape  Hom;  bul uu sttUleauiDl^ 
«'crenctt»ll]i  furiu«H  boyOMcl  lite  44.1^1  degree,  ao  tJiat  lliaJmugth 
ucciijiied  tn:iv  be  lulieii  at  14(H)  J^ngilisK  luiks.  Ita  lireodlU  vaiiiMl 
£roni  iUX)  lo  4ii!iO  nkilifS,'streU'liiiig  in  sotuc  [>wta  cuiisi(leraJUl>'  lu  tlie 
eaHtvuuFtl  of  tLe  Aiuli^  and  in  olher  pMis,  beiitg;  Iwundvd.  b>  lUaL 
Faiigo  oi  lofty  tHouKitiiiiiNi.  lis  suilacc  may  W  aJjoiu  lUrcu  Uiu«s 
tJte  exleiit  of  the  Iwo  uiands  Uif  Great  Britain  and  Irclauil.  Tltu. 
great  foaiuveof  the  southern  diviatoR  of  America,  the  niugei>o£  tbr 
Andes,  which  from  vheir  height  and  pouaequent  excessive  cold- 
iMfia  ar«  untobabited  and  iininliiUMUble,  covers  nearly  uiio  lljird 
o£  tlic  surface  of  Cltili.  lieUveeu  the  loAicst  of  ibt^se  tang/ea, 
caJlud  lite  Cordilleras,  and  (he  sea,  two  others  arc  found,  eiielt 
kiwer  ibair  tlie  iiaxt.  Tliesc  lateral  raiigca  are  conuccted  by  se- 
veral crosa  elevalion».  Many  deep  valliL's  are  thus  fornted,  vom» 
of  whtcli,  being  Ailed  with  water  from  tl>e  melted  snows  of  libe 
Corey lems,  become  mountain  lakes;  while  others,  iii  which  iU» 
waters  have  found  a  pansnge  to  the  sea,  may  be  termed  betuitifaJ  tiiwii 
fertile  spots,  in  wkioli'  pasture  for  cattle  U  frequently  met  witli>  wliea 
the  great  drongbls  of  the  lower  lanrli*  bave  destroyed  all  die  herbage. 
Fnom  Ibe  foot  of  ibe  lower  range  of  the  Andes  Uie  land  gradually 
descends  towards  the  sea,  but  more  precipitously  near  the  shorfi 
than  at  any  of  the  intorveniiig  parts.  Even  ibis  comparaiiveiy  tow 
country  is  a  continuation  of  cross  branches  or  spurs  from  llie 
Andes,  presenting  barren  mountain-plains  intersected  by  occasional 
deep'  ttssures,  in  wliosc  bottoms  the  melted  snows  form  slreaois  tliat 
in  winter  scarcely  deserve  tlie  name  of  jrimlets,  but  in,  sunnner, 
when  the  snows  in  the  moiuitaius  most  abnndaHtly  melt,  becmne 
deep  and  rapid  torrents,  wbich  3w«ep  before  them  every  obstacle. 
As  I'ain  very  rurely  falls  in  Chili,  and  only  in  tlie  two  or  tlu-ce  win- 
ter months,  and  as  dews  are  li^hl  wben  lliey  are  occasitmally  expe- 
liertced,  the  districts  between  (he  ravines,  exposed  as  tltey  are  lo  tbe 
constant  inHuenee  of  an  uncloitded  sun  in  that  warm  climate^  are 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  present  either  bare  r«>ckSi  or 
barren  sands  lo  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  I'he  only  inhabited  or 
cultivated  portions  of  this  extensive  country  are  those  specks  scat- 
tered over  its  length  in  what  are  called  the  tjueit-adas,  or  lissures, 
ijtrougb  which  the  melted  snows  tifld  a  passsage  to  the  see.  Tha 
six  or  seven  towns  in  Chili  are  all,  except  tbe  capital^  St.  Jago,  m- 
tualed  near  the  spots  of  these  ravines,  w:bere  they  terminate  in  the 
Pacilic  ocean.  Ovallc,  Molina,  and  the  other  authors  wlio  have 
described  the  country,  have  ovetlooked  Iho  vast  iiiteivsh  between 
r  F  4  lliese 
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these  fissures,  silid  coAfiniftg  their  ftcct>iim8'ex^liishi^  i»  the^lttri^-  oi 
row  vallies^  have,  as  we  6b9«rved,  Vepresi^nted  ChiK'  ai^'a  o6ttiierjri"'n 
posMssing  a  soil  and  cliaMte^'df  Mc!  hi^^t'degipee  df  fertility^'' 
These  exaggefated  BtAiemeijU  ^i^'prtipeAfriiMtt^ 
valu^  by  the  aathors  under  ott*  coMidMttiM)  ^'Ga^^iddlflf  H«li;  iii.MMi^>'r 
ride  from  Valparayso  to  the  c«{4{al;  ohietwArt^    '•  ^         'i  j  'T^^  T 

*  The  whole  country  seemed' burnt  iip ;  tot  a  Matfe  oPghai  war^iij^'  '^ 
where  to  be  seen;  not  a  drop  of  fhdisttiite;' eve^- thing  waa^'pAHehe**'-' 
and  withered  along  the  baked  ground,  which  was  riven  intoiUnurnieri*^"* 
able  crevices.  In  the  coune  of  the  morning  we  paned'se^ral  ridgeiiafir!-j 
hilh, and  here  and  there  the  eye  was  gladdened  by^thesigbt ctf.a  tfam  iih 
der  strip  of  green,  pointing  out  the  coucse  iof  some  moumaia  stream  hti  ft  *>< 

The  more  extensive,  joumies  of  Mr.  Schrndtmeyer  give  ibtl  -  '^ 
tame  picture  of  the  face  of  the  comitry.    Ort  his  long  eK€uMdVi"'i* 
from  Guasco  to  Valparayso,  he  remarks^  'We  had  not  met'th*''' 
Chili  with  any  herds  of  cattle  or  of  sheep;  nor  had'  we  seen  atfiy  "^ 
spot  during  this  extensive  journey  in  it,  ^here  they  could  lie  mttk^  >^i 
tained  in  numbers: — the  cultivated  grounds 'iippear  b*t*'ii8  iMy*^'* 
small  spots  over  an  immense  waste/    The  general  want  of  wwiii^"^" 
ture  and  the  consequent  sterility  of  Chiti  ttnry'be'Conceiverf-bytlNF- ' -^ 
fact  which  this  author  states,  '  that  ftioM  Maypo  in  Chilli  wJlM^r 
cama,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  geographical  miles/ all  the-'imM^ '« 
and  streams  which  flow  westerly  fromthose  hiige''nKuniies>'llii» 
Andes,  would  not  form  so  considerable  a  body  of  water,  «s  Ihstt* 
with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva^  or  of  thfl*   ) 
Thames  at  Staines/    This  excessive  drought  is,  however,  leas  Ml" ' 
Ott  advancing  southward  into  a  more  temperate  climate.    From  the. 
river  Biobio,  in  latitude  37,  to  the  Straits  of  Mligelkin,  the  land  jif' 
moistened  by  abundant  rains,  and  it  is  fmnr  this  portion  06  th^  >*' 
country  that  the  most  striking  pictures  of  the  high  fertility  of  Ct^lr^f 
have  been  drawn.     Between  that  ril^er'and  Valdivia,  the  wlMl^'t; 
country  is  occupied  by  ihb  unredaihied  Amteaniatl  Indians, ^ivlulB^ifr 
exploits  have  been  sounded  iir'^EiMi'pe  by  the  epic  poet  EreiHia.^' 
According  to  the  interesting 'ti(;<:t>mrt  of  them  in  Captain  HalHs*^ 
work,  their  present  ferocity,  if  not  their  coorage,  is^equalto'thfrtrofru 
their  ancestors,  which  the  poet  has  recordM.     The  couflt»yi(ii(:- 
untraversed  by  Spaniards,  and  still  maintains  its  independence;  and*  • 
its  wars  with   th^  repuUkans  of  Chili^  who  are  on  both  its 
frontiers.    The  city  of  Conception,  by  whose  garrison  -the  Anw 
canians  were  kept  in  chedc  towards  the  nordi,  is  in  a  state  o(- 
desolation,  whilst  Valdivra  1o>  the  south,  after  being  seised  by 
I/>rd  Cochrane,  presents  to  thetfti  no  barrier  to   bo  dreaded; 
The  best  part  of  ChiK,  the  country  nejir  Conception,  is  so  eaf^ 
posed  to  their  ravaging  incursions^  as  to  present  no  indncemetft^ 
..'.,..  to 


lo  atteiul  to  iu  ciiltlvaliou,  fOr  lo,,attraf:t  Uie  iitliitbitantti   of  the 
more  noi'llieni  aixl  less  t'cftile  pacts  to  selGe  Uiere. 

We  fiiid  much  difticuUj  in  estimating  llie  number  of  iiiliabitantii 
ill  Cliili,  Ho  aiuheutlc  accounts  liave  presented  themselves  to  our 
notice,, nor  rewarded  our  researches  into  the  amount  of  j>opulation. 
KveTy  traveller  who  iuqutreti  of  a,  Spaniard  either  in  Europe  or 
America  the  number  of  souls  or  of  families  in  the  town  or  pro- 
vtiic£,pf  which  lie  is  an  inhabitant,  will  be  assuredly,  if  not  design- 
edly, deceived.  In  an  instance  now  before  us  this  may  be  e:i- 
emplilied.  Mw.  Graham,  doubtless  on  tbe  /aidi  of  some  of  its 
citizens,  states  Valparaiso  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants;  Mr.' 
Schmidtmeyer,  who  is  certainly  an  accurate  observer,  and  appears 
to  have  accustomed  bimsdf  lo  sucli  kind  of  estimates,  calculates 
them  at  3,500.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  the  Spanish  periodical 
works  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Chili  estimated  at 
(iOO,000.  There  was  no  diEpositiuii  in  ihem  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber, aud  they  included  portions  which  are  detached  frpm  that, 
country,  or  opposed  to  it  at  present.  la  (heir  calculation  were . 
included  the  towns  of  Mendoza,  San  Luis  de  la  Puuta,  and  Sail , 
Juan  de  Frontera,  witti  the  territories  around  ^em  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ancles.  These  small  provinces  have  now  assumed  inde- 
pendence, and  are  exercising  that  independence  by  hostilities  with 
each  other,  with  the  petty  republic  of  Cordova,  and,  whenever  it  suits  ' 
their  caprice,  with  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  To  make  up  ihe  uum- 
ber,  the  whole  province  of  Cuyo  is  included,  consisting  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  Pecunches  and  Pehuenches,  descended  from  th^ 
ancient  Aucas,  and  mixed  widi  Mulattos,  who  form  a  wandering 
tribei  In  the  same  calculation  are  included  the  Arucanians  on  tl^e 
western  side  of  the  Andes,  mIio  wage  interminable  war,  and  the 
pedple  of  Chiloe,  who,  under  the  Spanish  commander  Quintanillai 
are  holding  that  position  for  Ferdinand,  whilst  their  chief,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Graham, '  displays  a  loyalty  like  thatof  the  old  knightii 
of  romance,  rather  than  any  thing  one  meets  M'ith  in  niodern  days.' 
Our  readers  may  form  some  judgment  txi  ihe  iictual  population  of 
the  republic,  fur  such,  we  believe,  it  is  called,  of  Chili,  from  die 
suiiimaty  drawn  by  Mr.  Schmldtmeyer,  after  h^  had  finished  his 
jouroiea  and  visited  all  the  towns  except  .Conception  aud  Valdivia. 

"The  population  of  Sanliago,  with  its  suburbs,  rated  at  about  40,000, 
is  an  estimate  in  the  correctness  of  which  buth  cummon  reprnt  aii<l  up- 
p^rance seem  to  concur.  Captaiu  lieia  Porpnstt  and  Von  Kotztibue, 
who  were  both  at  Conception,  have  eet  down  its' population  at  10,000, 
and  according  to  the  iuforfliation  ,  which  I  have  rcpeived  from  several 
pei;$ons  who  have  been  there,  it  ap^i;ars  ^us^j  iind  including  its  port 
Takagjiantii  very  fully  rated.  I  have  been  twice  at  Cot[uirabo,  and 
believe  it  unlikely  that  all  its  inhabitants,  those  ni  it^  vicinity  included. 
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fHoM  make  uptltf  nuiaiMr  of  eight  tbousand.  Bistwoett  thvte  aadiMri»> 
thousaiMi  for  Va1pam>«lU:ftiid  the  Aloiemlrol  are  an  ample  a\Um$not94^l 
a{M|  poyi  lJ)At  w«;  |)av4^  tr#veU^d:Qver»  or  hear4:of  ail  the  otHen  i;i'tie«^d:^ 
to|U(ns  of  Cbili,  if  we  upite  the  pcfti^la^oD  in  them  and  la  their  inj^pfh^j 
di'atfi  neighhj9urhood|  \YJth  that  qf  the  Xk^t^  places  inei)tioi^ed^  ^hpyi^ij 
apd  oif  the  capital,  we.  shall  not  make  up  the  nuni)}erof  lOO^OO.  Wl^^rf),^ 
else  shair  we  again  look  for  twice  that  amount?  The  road  from.  San-^ 
tiago  to  Conception,  it  is  true,  leads  through  many  long  straggling  vitr 
laget ;  but  in  all  the  space  which  lies  to  the  right  and  left  of'thkthj 
settlements  are  small  and  few.  On  the  northern  roads,  from  tbe  capital^ 
t#  Copiapo,  the  hamlets  and  detached  dwellings  are  still  less  cbn»\d4f^^: 
able  or  numerous,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  on  either  side  of  thetM^^ 
a: population  of  mach  importance,  as  the  few  large  villages  in  that  A^F 
rection  are  not  thickly  inhabited.  Valdivia  is  a  fort  witH  a  small  Q^Hjh^ 
deserted  town,  and  with  an  insignificant  territory  thirty  miles  longan^' 
twenty  broad^  chiefly  covered  with  woods.  Chiloe  is  not  at  present; 
united  with  Chili,  and  all  other  below  Conception  have  been  eittM^r''' 
wholly  or  partly  destroyed  ajid  forsaken.  Ultimately,  and  summing^* 
up  all,  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  much  more  than  250,000  soul4 ; ' 
which  might  be  supposed  the  minimum,  and  400,000  the  maximum  of'' 
tfte  population  of  that  country.** — p.  355.  ''•• 

From  th,e  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  fe\y  sppts  on  whieb  estat)Jl|^-  j 
n^eots  have  been  niade,  osid  in  the  S|>anish  f^aps  dignifi^<j  witji  i^,' 
name  of  cities,  we  n)9y  accQtint  for  the  desolation  of  mwy  wbicb 
^e  have  formerly  heard  of.  TKe  rapid  vegetation  soon  bqriea  di.^1 
remains  of  houses  b^ih  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  the  cities  of  Impe* . 
riali  Kepocura,  Orsonio^  and  others,  are  now  only  to  be  found  id 
ibe  map  of  De  la  Cruz. 

The  city  of  Conception,  which  Mr.  Scbmidtmeyer  has  lacludedi 
in  bis  estimate  of  population,  has  been  destroyed  by  one  of  t]||U9^'<^' 

*  As  much  exaggeration  has  been  circulated  respecting  tlie  population  of  t1^.scir/e'rai  ^ 
states  of  America  formerly  subject  to  Spain,  it  may  not  De  aroibs  to  correct  ^hese'f^fA^^ 
rant  or  wiUul  mistatemeiitB.     In  Noith  America,  Mejdco,  incladiag  Oantf9iiltak*tti^ 
present  separated  from  it,  contajiiifl^  we.  ha,ve  gpod  reason,  to  believe,  abont  ^QOCM)Qi(b 
inhabitants.     In  South  America,  the  popolation  of  New  Granada,  CanHOcas,  i904l«- 
Ooiana,  before  the  desolating  war,  and  Defore  they  had  assumed  the  priesent  Banic^  of  ^. 
Colombia,  was  estimated  fit  2,900,000.    Pero  appeared  by  the  last  GiUk  deMeif^\' 
pubHslied  in  Lima,  by  Don  Hipolito  Uauanue,  to  contain  1,100,000.    Chili  was  ftev^' 
reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  higher  than  600,000,  and  is  now  estimated  by  SciiniSdf-fT> 
meyer  at  tlie  most  400,000.    Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  report  made  to  the  Nortl-  Aiierioin ' . 
copimissioners  Rodoey  and  Qraham  in  1818^  was  repie^nled  to  contain  ^A^pO^pOpt 
In  that  number  was  included  the  inhaDilants  of  the  country  under  the  rule  of  Artieas . 
caHed  Banda  Oriental — that  is,  Monte  Video  and  its  surrounding  territory  in  pbs£- ' 
SIM  of  the  Branttans*^f!tenigttBr,  Tocimiaa^  and  Potosi,  which  stiU  retain  tfeeir' 
allegiaiicQ  t^  Spfuor^-andtiie  «ipBllindepwd«nt  apd  husdU  rppnblwx  of  Sao  Jtum  d»  Jk^* 
Frpnf^ra>  San  Luis  d^  J^Funta,  Md  li^bndoj^    These. i^r^  alls^einei^s  im^e  h^  i^,  . 
iahabitants  themselves,  and  were  drawn  W  (jJgfiMPe  the  dreadful  devastation  whifb  ^t^ ,  ^ 
toeu  years  of  barbarous  hostilnv  have  ptSaikCitan    The  decrease  in  t*h!s  agOT^cate  num-  \ 
ber  of  13,000,000,  since  1810,  if  judged  of  from  the  vast  decUne  in  ekpoitftbfe*iMdici^^ 
tkuUf  must bo^vei^ cwMideniblM    ■     .h  .  i     •.  •! 

resolute 


reaoliite  villains  \vli»  f]akirislj>  in  revolutionary  limes.  1I«  i»ad 
been  Boiiietiiiies  a  royalikt,  s»n)eliniesi a  republican,  nuil  some&mes 
independently  of  butb  {larties  practising  on  his  n^n  accouut.  '^a 
effect  of  lb<i  uperations)  of  tilis  ruftiaii,  called  Ueu^vid^s,  is  wellt 
depicted  by  Captain  HaJl  iq  the  account  of  »  viait,  made  for  « 
humane  purpose,  to  the  tlieittre  of  bi^  esplQils.  He  proc^dsd 
from  the  Port  Talcaguana  to  the  city  of  Conception^ — 

*  In  the  course  of  our  ride,'  he  says, '  we  passed  over  many  leagncx 
of  country,  oDce  evideiiUy  covered  with  habitatioos,  bucnow  totaJly  He< 
wtted,  and  all  the  cottages  Id  ruins.  Aich  pasiureiand  iraels  of  arebli: 
Ivid  of  ilii:  fiiieu  qualitjr  wtiri;  aUowed  to  run  lo  weeds,  ttilhoui  a  siiijdio 
i|j4i^i<luiil  to  be  seen,  or  a  cow,  asheep.oriiiileedany  living  thing,  'i'iw 
towtt'if  Conception,  even  at  a  distance,  partook,  in  its  appearance,  of 
llf'e  .character  of  tfid  tini*s;.  for  the  churches  were  all  in  ruins,  and 'he 
streets  in  such  decay,  that  ive  »ctua!ly  found  ourselves  in  the  suburbs 
before  knowing  that  we  had  reached  the  town,  so  complete  had  been 
the  destructiun.  Whole  quadras,  which  had  been  burnt  tlown  and  re- 
Hnced  to  heaps  of  rubbish,  were  now  so  thickly  overgrown  with  weeds 
aud  shrubs  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  their  foriuer  character  was  dis- 
tinguishable. The  grass  touched  our  feet  as  we  rode  along  the  fooi- 
patha,  marking  the  places  of  the  old  carnage  ways.  Mere  and  then* 
parts  of  the  Inwn  had  escaped  the  ravage,  but  these  only  served  to  makt; 
the  Guvrounding  desolation  more  manifcsc.  A  strange  incongruity  pre- 
vailed every  where:  offices  and  court-yards  were  seen  wiiere  the 
houses  to  which  they  belonged  were  completely  gone;  and  scmetinitis 
the  houses  remained,  in  ruins  indeed,  but  every  thing  about  them 
swept  away.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  a  magnilicent  sculplurul 
gateway  attracted  our  attention  :  upon  inquiry,  we  found'  it  had  been 
tbe  principal  entrance  to  the  bishop's  palace,  of  which  there  was  not  a 
vestige  left,  although  the  gateway  was  in  perfect  preservation.  Many, 
of  the  houses  which  did  remain  were  uninhabited  ;  and  such  is  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  vegetation  advances  in  this  clirante,  thai  most  of  these 
buildings  were  completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shmhsv 
ciieepers,  and  wild  Quwers,  whilst  the  streets  were  every  where  kaco 
deep  in  grass  and  weeds.  A  solitary  peasant,  wrapped  in  his  poncho,' 
stood  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  leaning  against  the  only  remaining 
angle  of  the  cathedral;  and  in  a  dark:  corner,  among  the  ruins  of  tbe, 
falling  aisle,  were  sealed  four  or  five  women  round  a  fire  eookins  iheit 
meat,  by  banging  it  in  the  smoke  over  tbe  embers.  The  town,  tnough 
stripped  of  its  wealth  and  importance,  was  not  wholly  depopulated. 
The  few  remaining  inhabitants  had  drawn  together  for  mutual  support 
and  consolation  in  these  sorrowful  times.  The  children  were  almost 
all  handsome,  and  had  ib«  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fine  race :  un- 
like their  parents,  they  were  unconscious  of  the  evils  by  whicb  (heir 
country  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  though  doubtless  hungry,  andi 
cold  enough,  looked  as  happy  and  merry  as  their  elders  were  despon* 
dent  and  miserable.' 

The  city  of  Santiago,  as  well  as  the  other  towns  in  CKili,  are 
constructed 
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constniqted  in  such  a  manner  as  ta  prepare  them  forAlie,i:ii((^^ 
stiocks  given  by  the  earthquakes,  which  are  of  frequent  and  son),eA 
tim^s  tremendous  occurrence.  TJie  streets  ^re  so  wide  as  to  amrg 
S^urity  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  tididdleof  tfaeai^when  their  heuMT 
affe  shaken  down  by  the  dreadful  oouYufaion.  The  wralb.are  fonHd^f 
of  unburnt  bricks,  or  rather  cakes  of  clay  dried  in  the  sun,  ^bo«t 
four  inches  thick*  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  Jqi^i  aM  from  ?  i^for  to' 
t^iKelve;  broad;  tliese  are  ceKiented.by  the-#auie,  6Mb^ia»^»..7J||»  ^ 
more  moist  state,  and  usually  plastereii  within  witli  llie  samfi.^ai^ 
The  houses  rarely  have  more  than  a  ground  floor,  and  are  cK>i;e^!lMl' 
sometimes  with  tiles^  but  more  commonly  with  thatch,  a^dtf)^ 
latter  is  plastered  over  with  a  coating  of  clay.  Almost  everjf.oi^ 
has  a  garden  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  earthquakes,  and  tlie<ti^$^ 
in  these  growing  higher  than. the  roof h  of  tlie  houses,  give  to  §f|D^ 
tiago,  at  a  distance,  and  even  when  enteriwg.it^  streets,  more  \\\pj^ 
pc^arance  of  a  wood  than  of  a  city.  .{Th^  jtfiCerior  dweliingfj  .^^ 
sheds,  built  on  post^s,  with  either  bnanche^  or. reeds  interw$^y;f)|), 
Such  are  the  biiilidings.  in  the  fewtowns^,,  (n  th^  C^uiU^je^^^^ 
owners  of  a  &rm  or  of  cattle  have  long  >siyglerfloored  i*angieS|.cQ%:' 
structed  like  those  of  the  towns,  whilst  the  p^asanlry  tiave  4IH|^ 
cages  of- cane,  not  better  nor  more  shelter!^  from  the  weather'lhan 
a  building  would  be  in  England  if  twelve  hiirdlts  were  set  onjefi^' 
forming  a  square,  and  covered  over  with  others.  So  little;  iriv&t 
regarded,  that  tlie  peasantry  usually  take  off  their  clothes  wfa§n^<j^, 
lains,  justifying  the  pracUce  by  sayii^  '  the  skin  dries  quick^^«,t^^ 
cloth.'  According  to  Mr.  Schmidtmeyery  thi^  5^scripti,op,^)Plf|7 
^ns  commonly  sleep  in  the  open,  airj,  anil  he  himself  diu-ing.J^ 
journiesji  frequently  adopted  th^  same  practipe. ,  ,^t,  AK{0{hv 

.  The  inhabitants  of  Chili  may  be.mostjaatmially  divided mtQ^f^vyp. 
classes,  the. highest  and  the  lowest,  with  scarcely. any  gi^j|pi9|M 
between  them,  or- any, of  those  connecting,  links,  whiph/  spff/^^^9 
differences  of  station  in  the  more  civilized:  countries  oiiMylfp^ 
The  patrician  oraristQCFatjc  fiiilii^  are  the  great  landecLyi^{i|^' 
tors.  They  are  tbe  descendants  €(f  the  j^st  settlers,  or  of ^  u^to^ 
or  civil  officers  from  Spain,  who  obtained,  grants  of  yaieft,^or4|^' 
of  land,  wUcb  bieing  coptinjed  by  t^e  strict  .e|it^ils  cailj^d  M^tit^ 
€qig05,  have  been^^^ransmjtt^d  tp  their  jdescendants.  Q^l^er  ^ji^^cts 
of  land,  of  siinilar.  extent,  liave  been  appropriated  to  siipjipi;^  .||}^ 
different  religioms.  foundations  iu  the. country.  . ;  i^it 

^  Somie  of  these  ettatesy'  sayb  Schmtdtmeyer;  '  not  only  viMveh  '^CM 
the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  the  «ea,  but  have  claims  over  thbCl«yitisr^ 
ihountains  to  their  plains  dnthfe  eastern  side,  being  hnnilre^s  of'^tHA' 
in  length,  ^tth  n  bresidth  from  txi»enty  to  thirty*  Somc^  of. their* cattltS' 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  right  of  possession  to  themiselvi^si  apM4  shiSk' 
masters,  come  down  the  eastern  declivity,  but  the  masses  of  that  <fhi^lfi 
'  are 
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are  w  wi'U-',  and  the  cattle  c<t  iht  Mendozines  nml  the  San  Jiianiales  sp 
k\ir,  that  ihere  is  no  risk  of  hostile' (xMithcts.  Even  on  Ihe  Aiidts  thci'c 
is  ii»  common  pasture  htnd.tiiid  if  ^he  inotHrtr  wbh  thai  some  of  his 
biiiiMa  should  Imve  the  b^nefitoflho'  fatteiiitlg'  ttnd  ii>vi)i;(i  rating  nlplne 
ptM\t»,  he  must  pny  far  it  loi'the  owner  of  a  seeiion  of  those  moan* 

'  Mt^.  Graham  iufomis  us,  that  between  Valparajso  and  Santiago, 
ft  distance  of  ninety  miles,  three  proprietorii  possess  the  whole  soil. 
SHe  adtis,  '  that  govcrntneilt  has  it  now'iii  conteniplaiton  to  retnedy 
(his  evil,*  l»3'  alluwing  sales  or  loiig  leases  of  portions  of  the  land. 
Btkt  what  she  calls  the  government,  (General  O'Higgins,  who  had 
rtigned  four  years,)  was  driven  swny  by  another  military  adventurer, 
ftefore  this  design  was  nltempled  to  he  executed.  In  the  same 
rtiht  with  these  large  landed  'proprietors,  some  of  whom  have  had 
titles  of  nobility  transniitled  to  them,  may  be  classed  those  who 
Work  the  few  mines  Still  kept  open,  and  the  higher  clergy,  with  the 
officers  civil  and  military.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  re- 
presentation, and  in  one  ot'  two  <:^  the  vullies  that  open  to  the  sea, 
nre  to  be  found  a  tew  clusters  of  small  independent  proprietors, 
such  as  Schmidtmeyer  has' noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Aconcagua, 

'  'Fhougli  we  have  spoken  of  nobility  and  aristocracy,  they  must 
(lot  be  con fotittded  with  the  terms  in  use  with  us.  The  proprietors 
of  Chili  are  great  herdsmen ;  and  the  whole  population,  with  slight 
e.\ceptioii$,  have  merely  advanced  in  civilization  from  the  hunter  to 
the  shepherd  state.  Each  of  tlie  residences  of  these  proprietors, 
whether  called  a  Hacienda,  a  Ranclio,  a  Chacra,  or  an  Assiento,  is 
provided  with  what  ihe  Americatls  call  a  store,  where  the  noble 
shopkeeper  retails  sugar,  flour,  ardent  spirits,  clothing  and  domestic 
Utensils,  to  tlie  poor  that  surround  his  establishment.  Like  all  peo- 
lileili  that  state  of  society,  they  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  in 
a'^oimtry  where  no  public  houses  of  entertainment  are  yet  known, 
the  ftehngs  of  a  traveller  may  well  be  allowed  to  dictate  those  ex- 
py^suions  of  gmtitude  with  which  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  Schmidt- 
Mfeyet  record  their  reception  at  the  houses  of  several  individuals. 
This  g^tleman's  account  of  an  evening  passed  at  the  Assieiito  de 
Gussco,  or  Santa  Uosa,  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society. 

'  '*  We  stopped  at'  a  small  village,  Santa  Rosa,  the  only  one  in  this 
vfttley  between  the  shipping  place  and  the  town,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  chief  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining  and  iti  the 
letail  trade  of  their  shops.  At  night  ihcy  canie  lo  ihe  house  where  I 
.liad  been  received.  On  a  long  slip  of  carpet  sat  the  Indies,  after  (he 
old  custom  of  the  country;  the  most  favoured  place  is  a  bench  along 
JI  !■  a  terlulia  was  formed,  the  men  were  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
even  the  master  muleteer  came  in  to  pay  bis  respects,  but  took  a  proper 
*lation  near  the  door ;  the  other  sex  kept  up  a  gentle  womanly  appear- 
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«nee%  Cegars  <wtTe  smoked  by  iht  former,  and  the  conversation  tnrne<d 
principfklly  on  copper,  the  ships  -expected  to  call  for  it,  and  6n  th^ 
expedition  then  preparing  against  Peru.  The  desire  of  informatrori 
^ctoS'tiot  yet  seem  to  extend  mock  beyond  what  concerns  mines  mid 
-st^res^  and  Once  satisfied  that  I  hail  not  come  4o  buy  copper,  our  arrivl^ 
in  the  valley  of  Guasco  ceased  to  afford  any  interest.  During  the  itir*' 
tttlia,  A  feature  characteristic  of  ease  and  indolence  -was  exhibited.*  A 
poor  bo^y  sent  on  an  errand,  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  askedw 
^*  is  there  sugar  ?^  The  lady  of  the  hbuse,  her  husband  not  being  withikl 
answered'*'  there  is,"  but  did  not  move  for  a  considerable  time ;  affftsC 
Sh^  lefl  the  party  and  went  to  the  shop  to  help  the  boy.  I  hav^g^ii^ 
*t^Hy  ob^rved  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of  as  much  favoot  cM^ 
'felted  by  dealing  goods  oat,  asbyaslcing^nd  paying  for  them/ — f^9S6i 

It  the  same  sitpplicity  of  mabiiers  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  ii^pi^ 
aniong  the  few  families  of  what,  for  th<e  sake  of  (listinctiohy  toajf 
1)6  called  rank,  vet  the  descriptions  given  by  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
seems  to  have  judiciously  rtSiturcflized  hefisielf  with  them,  evWi  la 
grossness  of  manners  very  remote  frbm  what  is  to  be  seeri  in  H^f 
part  of  Europe,  of*  even  in  decent  tompany  in  Ndrth  AttitritY: 
That  lady,  iii  giving  an  account  of  her  reception  dinner,  ^t  'tK^ 
houjse  of  one  of  the  first  families,  on  her  arrival  in  the  cdpital,  ssljf^,' 

*  The  dinner  was  larger  than  could  be  thought  consistent  witli  goo(( 
taste  ;  butevery  thing  was  well  dressed,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  6ft 
and  garlic.  The  greatest  kindness  is  shown  by  taking  things  ■ffom'5^tytrt! 
dwn  plate  and  puttiitg  them  on  that  of  your  friend ;  and  no  scrupki'ltf 
tiiade  of  helping  any  dish  before  you  with  the  spoon  or  knife  yen  ha^ 
%een-eftting  tvfth,  or  even  tasting  or  eating  from  the  general  tlisb'^itliik 
out  the 'intervention  of  a  plate.  The  table  is  stuck  in  one  comer  ijafvthfb 
dlH'kefiit, 'dullest,  atid  meanest  apartment  of  the  house,.so  that  onc;^4^ 
•and  dne  side  only  allow  room  fur  h  row  of  high  chairs  betuvpea,  th^j^ 
•^nd  the  wall,  so  that  any  thing'  Uk^e  the  regular  attendance  qf  seify^to 
isjsrecluded/ 

Even  Muth  the  .fbar  of  tirikig  our  readers  by.  descripifif^is^^jb 
CKUiMi  uristocrayc  aMmiier^  tve  icannot,  after  our  slJght/si(<|t^,oj^ 
a -diiiiier  .painty,  refrain  from  giviog  the  lady's  account  qf  aQe,9|^)|^' 
^a^veri^^outs.M  which  she  waa  present,  and  though  k  was  laJt  /^e 
maiwiba  of  one  of  the  «ii>at  ^is^k^irislied  families,  ihe  otWii^rifl^ 
much  resemble  it,  that  further  desqrj^ption  becomes  unnec§sssu;y^.\ 

Mn  Ihe  <evening,  :the  iriends,  and  relations  of  the•family.aFri?ed^a|^) 
4he  you^g  people  amused  t^mseLves  with  music  and  dancing,  'fi^, 
fdder  ones  conversed  «M^er  achafingdijsh,  and  had  a  thick  coverlet  ^^ffj^ 
oyer  rtand  their  knees,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  con^mjus' 
the  heat  to  the  legs  and  .preventing  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  froor 
making  the  head  ache.  ;lt  is  but  Ttttelythat  the  ladies  of  Chili  ikkve 
learoed  to  sit  on  chairs,  instead  of  squatting  on  the  estrada^.  Noiir  iHl 
•lieu  of  the  estrada,  there  are  <usually<k)ng  carpets  placed  on  «ach*^Hk^ 
ofijie  room,  with  two  rows  of  chairs,  as  close  together  as  the  knees  of 

the 
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ilie  opposite  parties  will  permit,  bo  (hal  the  fwt  of  both  meet  c 
c«rpel.  The  graver  people  place  ilieraselves  with  their  bncks  1 
waU,  t-he  young  ladies  iipposiie,  and  as  the  your^  men  drop  in  they 
jilace  themseivtts  behind  the.liulies,  and  conversation  is  carried  oiiwitt- 
ouc  ceremony  in  half  whispers.  Dancing  begjos  by  minuets,  vhich  are 
followed  by  allemandes,  quadrilles  and  Spanish  dancer.  The  latter  are 
t.fcefdiiialy  gracefnl,  as  UnnceJ  herej  but  then  the  waltz  never  brought 
yoi^ih  and  mirth  and  beauty  into  such  close  contact  with  a  partner. 
However,  they  are  used  to  it,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  feel  troubled  at  the 
sight.  Some  of  their  habits  are  diaagrevafale ;  for  instance,  a  handsfymu 
fat  lady,  Who  came  all  in  blue  satin  to  ihe  palace  Cfor  it  vas  nt  the 
neeray's  palncc)  to-night,  bad  a  spiitiiig-box  bronghi  and  set  before 
hSTi  into  which  she  spat  continually,  and  ao  dexterously,  as  losbewshe 
■was  well  accustomed  to  the  inanceuvre.  However,  the  young  ladies, 
nlid  all  who  would  be  thought  so,  are  leaving  olT  these  ugly  habits 
fast.' 

In  a  country  where  few  men  ttnA  scarcely  any  women  can  read, 
wliere  there  are  no  books  which  can  induce  ihem  to  ncquire  that 
art,  and  where  all  political  views  are  confined  to  their  own  country, 
10  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  Jt  is  not  to  be  eTjjected  tliat  the  cnp- 
rent  conversation  sliniild  esiefid  beyond  ibe  topics  whieli  most  in- 
terest them,  ihetr  shops,  their  farms,  and  their  mines.  Accordingly 
we  fii»d  in  the  three  works  before  iis,  no  hint  that  any  thing  ap- 
'prnachiiig  to  that  interesting  conversation  which  is  to  be  met  with', 
more  or  less,  in  all  polished  sonety  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
'Germany,  was  suft^rcd  to  interfere  with  the  smoking,  the  music 
ihe-dancmg,  and  above  all  the  gambling,  that  generally  prevailefl, 
Agbynrtd  gallant  officer  like  Oapiain  Hall,  might,  on  landing 
'frttm  a  l»wig  sea  voyage,  find  amusement  in  the  frolics  of  the  Tflpa- 
xfes^  (disguised  ladies,)  and  (he  jovial  gateiy  of  their  honidycircles. 
■A  lit%,  Kke  Mrs.  Grshat+i,  in  Iicr calatliitous  situaition,  was  prudent 
in  accommodating  herself  to  their  customs,  and  wise  in  entering 
■nitortleir' amusement,  whilst  the  more  thoughtful  German  (as  we 
^tm^Ore"  Mr.  Schniidimeyer  to  be)  could  indulge  his  disposition  1o 
cfl&eVVe  ■Aiantiers  and  generalise  characters. 

'  'We'ljoVe  Aetchdd  the  hightrr  classes  in  Chili  from  the  scattered 
feJftfit^s  of  thehi  incidentally  fiintished  by  our  nulhors.  The 
litctnre  of  (he  greal  iiraSs  a^imilates  so  liearly  to  that  of  the  lower 
daSses  hi  other  countries,  that  the  representation  of  them  mify  be 
comprised  in  a  few  wordti.  We  have  noticed  ilieir  dwellings,  or 
rtfftrtr  their  Cilges ;  theit  dress  and  titeiisils  Ore'  on  a  similar  scale ; 
their  chief  fctod  is  inferior  meat,  with  some  preparation  of  maize 
flour,  abundance  of  gallic,  much  frnit,  especially  wutcr-melons,  and  a 
(irofusion  of  that  useful  roiidimettt  in  a  warm  coaintry,  the  capsi- 
vum,  or  Chili  pepper.     Thcv  arenow  almost  whully  derived  from 

the 
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^  *the  lAUBfttoVse  bMil^wli'  Itie  origin^  inhabittttsoatid  SpMiiBfaaclt- 
*  'thers;  >  If  anyof  die  pure  IndUn  raoe^remmity it iaso  mixed  \aA the 
European,  that,  iti  l^kngu^eil,'  m  reiigiait^  and' in  general  bahkaf  k  is 
no  longer  dittingubhahle.  There  were  in  Chili  few  u^ro  alavea^ 
and  the  decree  for  abcliahjng  shtveryyisau^  early  in  the  r^voliitif)!^ 
'was  a  mere  affectation  of  philanthrop}'.  The  renuiiiia  of  ihecdd  fjrt^ 
tern  of  encoiriiendaSy  or  forced  Uibour,  though  long  ago  .ufaoliiiM^d 
ib;  the  Spanish  government,  continoed  in  practice,  arid  thof^gh  Mra. 
iGrah^m,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  revolution^  states  it  tdlltaTe 
been  abolished  in  the  beginning 'of  that  series  t>fcalamitie8^  stiHwie 
practice  is  continued.  She  says^^  *[  thi^lL  dMtyfwork  was  ab6li4l|bd^ 
that  servants  are  ik>W  paid,  and  are  beginning  to  have  boUses  ^f'tH^Bir 
x>wn.  Yet  still  much  duty-'Work  is  dpijie^  in  fact,  by  the  Peoii^  jond 
half  Indians  on  every  estate,- althoMgh  it  may  not  be  strictly H^l : 
but  what  are  the  poor  to  do  ?  They  must  take  ttieir  shelter  and  ^ir 
food  from  some  employer,  and  the  employer  witw^siteu  exact  item 
him  several  labours  beyond  the  law/      -  '*«  ■/ 

Whatever  slight  alleviation  n^igbt  iifi.  affof4ed  to  thaJ^  condition 
by  the  paper  abolition  of  ibe  qncon^ieiHia  pr  ^.uty-work  sysmiWy 
.under  the  revolutionary  chiefs  ih^\  ba^y^.  risen  up,  tliey  havj^aujCE^ed 
far  greater  evils  by  being  made  subject  to  the  iniUtary  impressment. 
Thousands  of  the  ablest  and. strongest  individuals  were  taken  with- 
out their  own  wills  being  consulted,  brought  bound  in  files  ff^pm 
.their  hamlets  to  the  sea-ports,  and  dispatched  with  little  f99d, 
scanty  clothing,  and  witli  only  the  promise  of  future  pay^  tO'.aiBfTe 
vnder  chiefs  who  regarded  their  lives  and  their  comforta  ies4)than 
■that  of  the  cattle  on  the  estates  from  which  they  had  beenifowbifolv 
transported.  Tlie  mortality  among  these  wretched  pea8attts,#llptn 
on  their  voyage  to  Peru,  where  they  were  stowed  closer  tbiMi«fie- 
groes  on  the  middle  passage,  and  after  they  had  landed  alt  Aiiiibn^ 
Mas  enormous,  and  could  only  be  replaced  by  successive  IfilniM  of 
recruits  from  their  fellow-labourers,  \vho  were  seized  and  bdiivdJFed 
to  their  destination  iu  the  same  manner.  We  have  tW  jinabu^'pn- 
doubted  evidence  of  this  from  an  eye-wituess,  and  ind^^^'.i^inuMit 
it  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  country  like  Cbi)j^,)iim!it8 
erratic  population,  being  enabled  to  produce  armies  on  a  .uidaeii^ 
bearing  to  its  inhabitants  a  proportion  double  to  that  which  |^ra{ice 
or  England,  with  their  abundant  resources  and  their  deniii^  of 
people,  could,  after  much  delay,  bring  into  the  field.  'j'*^ 

1  he  great  abundance  of  horses  has  formed  the  natives  bf -^'Chili 
into  excellent  horsemen.  They  rarely  walk  the  distance  of  i  itfile, 
and  they  keep,  geheraTfy,  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled  at  their  dti6rs, 
to  convey  them  from  house  to  house.  Among  all  classes')  hukilebce 
seems  to  be  the  general  habit,  unless  roused  by  some  extrabHiitfary 
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occssion,  when  tfacy  &re<capRbte  of  endurance,  abstinence,  itiiil 
EoiDelimes  cvt-n  perseverance.  Mr,  StliiniJtnieyer's  remarks  on 
Uie peasantry  are  evidently  the  lesult  uf  just  obsetvMion. 
""*'The  hours  which  1  daily  passed  *iih  ihe  poorer  cltisscs,  nfS-nli'd 
11)6  riiatiy  opportunities  ofobeurving  their  good  and  cheerful  diapushions, 
their  becoming  language  andinannera,  the  gentleness  and  the  seemingly 
Nflectionate  feelings  with  whicli  ibey  live  with  each  other :  their  diil- 
dfeu  itfipear  lu  do  whai  they  please,  but  such  is  their  natural  idleness, 
tbat  they  are  prut>ably  seMom  inclined  tu  mischief.  This  hahit  of  jn- 
(Icjttoce,  which  pervades  ^1  agea,  is,  however,  strongly  belied  by  liveli- 
ness of  countenance  and  speech,  and  often  by  considerable  exertions 
when  necessary.  A  feature  which  deserves  particular  notice,  is  ihe 
,  si!carily  with  which  a  traveller  may  pursue  lus  journey,  sleep  in  Open 
air,  and  remain  entirely  exposed  during  his  rest,  althongh  known  to  be 
tnVelling  for  commercial  purposes,  and  generally  with  much  money-or 
Wltaable  goods  in  bis  trtinks.  There  are  few  spots  in  Chili  where  this 
na^not  be  done  without  mk.  To  receive  strangers  i>,  even  with  the 
poorest,  an  act  of  hospitality  rather  than  of  self-inlereit.' 

The  idea  of  their  saperittrily  to  more  poHsheii  people,  Hliicli 
'iepns  to  be  universally  cbeiished  in  llie  state  of  society  a  little  ad- 
riihced  beyond  the  condition  of  savages,  was  remarked  by  Sdiinidt- 
nibyer  among  the  Chilenos. 

'  I  had  often  observeil,'  be  says, '  on  the  road,  that  I  was  not  looked 

lipon^  nor  so  well  treated,  as  my  own  muleteers;  fbr  they  were  not 

naly  si^iureH  on  EtII  occftsions,  but  sometimes  culled  by  the  hi^  t^lc 

bf  Setiar  CavfiUeh) ;  whilst  ihey  very  seldom,  if  over,  would  vouchiNtfe' to 

B^ninr  liic  :  their  answers  were  a  plain  yes  or  no:  their  asking  aijain 

wbael  meant  to  sBy/ltHy  or  what?'  Atone  place  he  observet,' I  cuUeil 

'I  tilelady  of  the  bouteSiffniora,  her  husband  Signior,  but  failed  in  ob- 

twning  any  corresponding  marks  of  respect.     I  once  eeked  why  they 

.  did  not, call  me  Signior,  na  1  did  then :  tliey  stared  and  laughed,  nc- 

..  lU^Uy  humoured  me  afterwards  several  times,  as  ihey  would  liuvedcjnb 

,  ,  a.,^||j|d  asking  (<>I  a  liule  sugar,  but  shorllj  relnpsBd  into  wlial  I  clearly 

saw  implied  some  felt  or  aasumL'd  superiority  Over  me.'     He  mill!!, 

'  '*  JJaiiy  tribes  of  Amtiiraii  Indians,  which  we  hold  in  low  esiiraution, 

"  aVe' known  to  look  down  'on  us  as  drudges,  coiistanily  intent  on  gain, 

a'ii'd  much  inferior  to  themselves.'       ■ 
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,  ,  Ed,acajioii  in  lbia.cou»try  appears  to  bq  on  a  very  \o\ 
(f lied  ac ale.     Tlieslightbeijefils  conferred  by  it  arg  limiltd  tr 


v  aud  con- 

afcu- 

young  men  of  the  best  fainiiies,  wlijlst  tliat  of  the  feniiilcs  is  \i bully 

,   neglcctt;dt     The  eslftblishaients  fur  tliiis  purpose  inc  under  the  di- 

retftiun  of  tbe  clergy,  who  b^vc  received  in  them  the  mere  nidi- 

mtitts  of  knowledge;  and  the  excessive  bigotry  and  superstition  "of 

ibotbody,  uiiiled  vritU  their  conceit,  aeegi  lo  forbid  the  hope  of 

,  imprpveitient-    The  charlatan  decrees  regarding  ediicatioii,  isstteH 

,  ,lyE$^  revolutionary  riiler>,  have  experreiiced  the  ilstiat  fate  id'such 
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imposkions':  they  had  sdHPce?;  be^i»  to  operate/ beroro  tliey  were 
annihihiteci. 

The  chief  rural  occupation  is  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  horneti 
cattle.  One  of  the  large  proprietors  of  lau^,  thjc  Marquis  of  Lar- 
raini  is.  stated  to  have  herds  amounting  to  fift^n  thousand  head  of 
cattle ;  and  several  others  possess  from  &ve  to  eidlit.  thousand*-  N^ 
part  of  the  rural  ecooomj  of  Chili  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  aa 
the  mode  of  oatdiiog'these  animals,  killing  them^  and  preserving  theiir 
flesh.  A  Gord  (lasso)  made  of  the  hide  of  a  bullock  is emploj^  for 
taking  them^  and  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it  is  the  exeliMivtf 
Object  of  the  education  of  those  who  use  it.  .  ^ 

*  The  unerring  precision  with  which  the  las^o  is  thrown  is  perfecdjri 
astonishing/  says  Captain  Hall ;  *  and  to  one  wKo  sees  it  for  the  first 
time,  has  a  very  magical  appearance.  Even,  when  standing  still,  it  i«; 
hy  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  tbvow  the  lasso ;  but  the  difficulty  is  vastly; 
increased  when  it  comes  to  be  used  on  hocseback,  and^at  a  gallop;  an<^ 
when,  in  addition,  the  rider  has  to  pass  over  lineveq  ground,  and' to: 
leap  hedges  and  ditches  in  his  course :  yet  such  1^  the  dexteri|y  of  the 
Guassos,  that  they  are  not  only  sure  of  catching  tlie  animal  they  are  jii, 
chase  of,,  but  can  fix,  or,  as  they  term  it,  place  their  lasso  on  any  parti- 
cular part  they  please ;  over  the  horiis,  round  the  neck,  or  the  DO((;^r 
or  they  can  include  all  four  legs,  or  two,  or  any  one  of  the  four,  ana 
the  whole  with  such  ease  and  certainty,  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  w!ithess 
the  feat  to  have  a  just  conception  of  the  skill  displayed.  If  a  wild  buU« 
ii^  to  be  caught,  and  two  mounted  horsemen,  or  Guassos,,  undertake  to 
kill  it;  as  soon  as  they  discover  him,  thev  grasp  the  coil  in  the  left  hahd»> 
prepare  the  noose  in  the  right,  and  dt^b  (^  at.  fuU  gallop,  each  swing*' 
ing;bis  lasso  round  his  head.  The  first, wJiQ  comes  within  reach*  aioifr 
at  the  bull's  horns,  and  when  he  sees,  which  he'does  in  an  instants  ii^ 
the  lasso  will  take  effect,  he  stops  his  horse  and  turns  it  half  round,  iHe- 
bull  continuing  his  course  till  the  whole  lasso  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yard^ 
ijs  length  has  run  out  from  the  guasso*s  hand*  The  horse,. mouiwhjiiv 
Knowing  by  experience  what  is  going  to  .happen,  leans  over,  a^  inuch 
as  be  can,  in  tne  opposite  direction  from  the  bulU  and  stands  iQ,(p(^« 
bling  expectation  of  the  violent  tug  which  is  given  by  the  bull  when  ne 
is  brought  up  by  the  lassp.  JSo  great  indeed  is  the  jerk  wbtcb,t)lW 
place  at  this  moment,  that,  were  not  the  horse  to  lean  over,  bd.wpiJiM 
certainly  be  overturned ;  but  standing 'as 'he  does^  with  his  feet  plaiiuld 
firmly  on  the  ground,  he  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  the  t>uli  as 
instantaneously  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  though  at  full  speed;  and  in 
some  cases  the  check  is  so  abrupt  and  violent,  that  the  animal  is  hot 
only  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the  full  stretch  ejjthe 
lasso ;  while  the  horse,  drawn  sideways,  ploughs  up  the  earth  wMli.,hj^ 
feet  for  several  yards.  This,  which  takes  so  long  to  descrijbe»  ilj^rlihe' 
work  of  a  few  secqpds,  (luring  whjch  the.  other  boi«emiMi.ga||fipf|bai^k 
and  before  the  bull  has  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  places  jijii^Jiastt) 
over  the  hornS;  and  continues  i^  advancing  till  it  al^  is  at^hpptull 
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sireteli.  Th«  buU,  stU)>ili«J  by  lli«  fall,  soinctimea  lies  molioiiless  an 
ihe  grounct ;  but  ibe  lioritmen  ^ouii  rouse  him  up,  by  lugging, 4iU|i,'tR 
anil  fro.  When  uii.tiiii  leg^,  he  ia  like  a  ship  ruoortd  tviib  tw(),(:^^s; 
and  however  unwilling  lie,  may  be  to  acgomjiaiiy  the  hurscmep,  or.bpKy 
ever  great  his  siruggles,  lie'is  irreiistibfy  dragged  along  by  ihem  in  vvlia(- 
ever  direction  the^  please,  if  the  inifntimi  he  in  kill  ihe  ani malTlft' 
the  sake  of  ihe  hide  and  talloW  alone,  as  is  often  the  case,  ofie  of  tile 
guassos  (lisinonnts,  and  nitiiiing  in,  cuts  the  hull's  hamstrings  wiffi  ft' 
long  knife  n-hkh  lie  always  i»ears  in  his  girdle,  and  ins-tantly  afierwarthn 
diej^atrhiia  him  by  tt  dcKterous  cut  across  the  back  of  the  neck.  Th^ 
DiMt  (urpriting  Ibin^  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  horse,  after  being  left 
by  hit  rider,  manages  to  preserve  the  la&so  always  light;  this  would  be 
less  difUcuU  if  the  bull  would  rcniain  steady,  but  it  soiaeriraes  happens 
that  he  makes  violent  struggles  to  disentangle  himself  front  the  lassos, 
rushing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  furious  manner;  tlie  horse,  bow- 
ever,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  alters  his  place  ajid  prances  about,  as  If 
conscious  of  what  be  is  doing,  so  as  to  resist  every  movement  of  the 
b'uTl,  and  never  allowing  Ihe  lasso  (o  be  relaxed  for  a  momeiit. 

'  When  a  wild  horse  is  to  be  taken,  the  lasso  is  always  placed  roiinil 
the  two  hind  legs;  iitid  as  the  guasso  rides  a  little  on  one  side,  the  jerk 
pulls  thd  horse's  feet  laterally,  so  as  to  throw  him  on  his  side,  without 
endangering  hte  tfriJes  or  his  face.  Before  the  horse  can  recover  the 
shock,  ihe  rider  dismounts,  and  snatching  his  poncho  or  cloak  from  T>is 
shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the  prostrate  animal's  head;  he  then  forces 
into  his  mouth  one  of  the  poivcrful  bridleS  of  ihe  country,  straps  a  sad- 
dle on  his  hack,  and,  bestriding  him,  removes  the  ponchit;  upon  which, 
i^ie  astonished  horse  springs  on  his  legs,  and  endeavours,  by  a  thousand 
vain  efforts,  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  new  masler,  »vho  sits  coiii- 
JHiseilly  on  his  back,  and,  by  a  discipline  which  never  fails,  reduces  Ihc 
lior^  In  such  complete  obedience,  that  he  is  soon  trained  to  lend  his 
^(■ed  and  strength  in  the  capture  of  his  wild  companions. 
,''*  During  the  recent  wiirs  in  this  country,  the  lasso  was  used  as  n 
\t-^apon  of  great  power  in  the  haHds  of  the  guassos,  who  make  bold  and 
Vtt^ful  troops,  and  nerer  fail  tn  dismount  cavalry,  or  to  throw  down  the 
horses  of  those  who  come  within  their  reach.  There  is  a  viell  autheo- 
ticAled  story  of  a  parly  of  eight  or  ten  of  these  men,  who  had  never 
alien  a  piece  of  arlillery  till  one  was  fired  at  them  in  the  streets  of 
^uenos  Ayres:  they  galloped  fearlessly  up  to  it,  placed  their  lassos 
over  the  cannon,  and,  by  their  united  strength,  fairly  overturned  it. 
jViiother  anecdote  is  reialed'of  them,  which,  though  possible,  does  not 
rest  on  such  good  authority.  A  number  of  armed  boats  were  sent  to 
effect  a  landing  at  a  certain  point  on  the  coast,  guarded  only  by  ihesie 
lidrsemeil.  The  party  in  the  boats  caring  little  for  an  enemy  unpro- 
vided with  fire-arms,  rowed  confidently  along'the  shore.  The  gtiassos, 
tneanltme,  were  watching  their  opiwrturiity  ;  and  the  momeni  the  boats 
came  sufficiently  near,  dashed  into  the  water,  and,  throwiiig  their  lassos 
round  tht;  necks  of  ihe  oflicers,  fairly  dragged  every  one  of  ihera  out  of 
]^  Iwats.' 
^.i0K  agriculture  of  Chili  is  at  a  low  elib.     Tlie  chief  of  its  pro- 
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dnctofis' wine  of  avjreiTy^irtdiflferenlqt]ialitjrjM/Soililtl&  flicivaiM«>luii^ 
k«Qn*«iade  in  tlie  tiiofitcomiloii  inechstiic  ertSy  that  the  busiticsi^of 
III doopierifl  scarcely  ikiKni^n^  The  winefis^brolight  frooi  ihe.^m** 
yi^dw  in  akitiB,  its  m  Spaib ;  hut  fvom  therpol'tfll  whtti  little  is  sbip^ 
pddyis  cotaiveyad  in  larger  ear tbeQJart^;,and^  indeed^  »i  the  abtelice 
ofiqaska^water  for  the.u^  of  the  shipping  eiiuippbd  in  Chiliiaf>raK 
««nved  on  li!fwrd  in  ainjiilac  vesseb.  The  vines  are  plaoted.ahout .«igbt 
feeiasundory  and  run  along^upon  low  a|ick»  pfahMdcrostwi^a;  tbej^ 
aDeipruiifid  down  to  two  oc  three; of  the  knotty  itbooto  of<  the.  huji 
growih-r-i-iiotbing  more  is  cWne  to  them ;  aod^:  in  consequeneOi^Jlhie 
a|iacerbeIow  is  :covered .  with  lucerne  so  abundantly,  that  a  panof 
llic  grape»are  deprived  of  smufainey  and.  absolutely  tboked  4>y  the 
grass  and  their  own  foliage.  In  consequence  of  this  nninagein^itV 
some  of  the  grapes  ar«  rotten  before  otfibra  approach  to  rrpeneaa^; 
9k\d,  as  all  are  gathered  and  trodden  out.  together,  the  composition 
thus  obtained  is  very  unpleasant  in  flavour.;  and  the  best,  after  i^n 
dergoing  a  forced  fermentation,  is.  thick,  heady,  and  ao  un wholes 
aome  that  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  glasses  can  be  drank  in  a 
dny  .without  bad  effects.  From  the  grape  a  speciea  of  brandy  is.diih 
tilled,  which  nothing  but  the  prevalent  love  of,ardQnt  spirit  among 
aiilors  can  make  drinkable.  *   .  .m 

it:  The  wheat  qf  Chili  is  remarkably  fine,  and  its  productiveness- baa 
l^een  celebrated  by  Ovalle,  Molina,  and  UUoa.  Mr.  Schmidtmeyei 
seems  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  attention;  andf  though  his 
inquiries  give  a  result  far  short  of  the  accounts  of  those  authbrs,  the 
increase  much  exceeds  anything  known  in  Europe:  he  estimatesi ilt 
i^^about  twenty-five  for  one.  They  sow  less  than  half  the  seed  dial 
is  usually  sown  in  England,  because  the  corn  plant  spreads  ouLiiHn 
a.large  branch  wiUi  many  st^s;  so  that  the  thinnest  sowing  i/ft^suf- 
Anient  if  the  seed  be  good.  .  Notwithstanding  tlie  fertility  oC  tjbesQ^^ 
itt  requires  nearly  a§  much  time  to  bring  ithe  ^rain  to  matumty>M(i^ 
£Qgland  or  Germany.  The  failure  of  crops  is  hy  no  measaliiftfiQmr 
moiK  The  blight  of  orie  year  will  aometimea  occasion  tlieloti^lffaiiis 
bf  the  crop  in  the  next.  On^tho  brows  of  the  niountftin»'>Mv. 
SchmidlRieyer  was  totd  *  thai  th^' cuhivator  was  satisfied  if  bi"jOt  «i^ 
ftefefable  crdp.  out  of  tw6  Or*  three  ploughed  and  sown  forythdU^ 
the  others  should  not  yield'him  ^n^thing/  He  does  not  eStimbti^'the 
dv^rage  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  at  more  than  thirty^j^t^'  or 
forty  bu£iie(8.  Maizp  is;  more  cultivatodj  as  bcii^  more  prodective 
ttian  wheats  and  as  foi^ikiihg  a  preferable  food  to  the  greater  porckbl 
40f  the  inhabitants.  >  BaHey  is  grown  ^^iefly*  as  food  for  tion^^iOAJI 
mules.  Oats  are  imknown^  andi  some  ejtperiments  for  ratstfiSi^ha^ 
grain  seem  to  have  failed;  <«  Cabbages  and  potatoes  are  abimdat^iy 
cultivated,  atidespedialfy  ca)»sidunrv^  whith  seems  toforn^^m  fffdib^ 
^enieable  antijcle  inf  all ihk  culiliary  prdparationstof X!!bilt;i(4^«ange^ 

lemons. 
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luinnnsj  olives,  niui  poiiic^ti»Ics,  as  we)l'iii«)>eacliet<,  n)ip(cs,  jiearj; 
and  figs,  nrc  more  or  less  grown  tn  all  tlie  |)urls  nt*  lliis  ttivUtnii' f*f 
South  America.  Sheep  are  riioi  jidich  ullended  Co^  tlieir  wowl  is 
course,  and  iheir  t)es)i  nofeneetned.  Pigu  aixl  goats  aro  tU'lM 
met  with,  but  not  so  generally  as  they  probably  would  be  if  Uto 
feeding  of  horned  c&ttle-  were  not  inoreeaaiK'  conducted  tlian  prfr- 
vi ding  subsistence  for  those  ammals.  The  aiKienl  beasts  of  bur- 
den of  Snutb  America,  the  giianacos,  are  still  found  in  ilie  Andes; 
tMit  the  horses,  which  have  nuiltiplied  excessively  since  iheir  inlra- 
dnction,  have  superseded  the  use  of  those  animals ;  and  all  convey- 
ance nf  goods,  of  every  kind,  is  conducted  on  the  backs  of  horses 
or  mules.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  it)  the  abundance  of 
beef,'  that  species  of  food  seem*  to  be  neglected  ;  few  fiohing  boats, 
or  amall-craft  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

The  mining  seems  to  atford  the  greatest  occupation  next  to  agri- 
cnltnrc  and  breeding  cattle.  There  was  a  period  when  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  yielded'  an  annual  <juantity  of  their  metfila,  to  the 
amount  of  about  TOOjOOO  dolJnre,  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  visited  the 
once  celebrated  mines  of  Uspallata,  uhere  he  found  neither  inha- 
bitant nor  habitation;  '  the  strokes  of  the  miners,'  he  says,  '  weni 
not  heard,  and  the  mines  are,  I  believe,  totally  abandoned.'  Tlie 
once  protluctive  mines  of  Tiltil  are  stated  by  the  same  gentlemai) 
to  '  have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  accumulation  of  water;' 
and  he  adds,  '  ii  was  contemplnled  by  some  British  settlers,  't<i 
make  the  trial  of  4  steam-engine,  and  again  to  work  one  ofthein;' 
The  remarks  of  this  traveller,  when  on  his  journey  to  Cocjuimbo 
an<)  GuBsco,  may  account  for  the  declension  iu  tbt  produce  of  the 
mines  of  the  precious  meialM.  r 

"  We  wore  crossing  a  stream  in  a  small  lonely  valley,  when  we  htartl 
(hti  'ElVbkea  of  the  inattoek,  an;1  fnunil  nn  ohl  man,  a  Iiwador,  digging 
tttid'wWhhigftir  gold;  but  he' did  nm  appear  thriving  in  his  pumill! 
no<  gulden' harvest  «hnne  on- his  ragged  garments,  nor  was  iherc  tmy 
olberi' indication  of  leward  tur  the  hard  loils,  of  which  his  wrinkled 
wUfttlterwam  face  ami  hi«  eTthauated  >  body  niiuiir(i:.Eed  the  effectn.  1 
w^  U1I4  Bhat  LhesD, puople,  RiJn';rB,lly  taken,  seldom  got  more  than  n 
if^Haiy  idaily  suluistence.  Tlie  bope  uf.  meeting  with  u  pcpita,  or  luni|i 
uf  guld,  snsiainti  the.  e\urf  ions  of  tbe  /jj-aadurm.' 

At  present  the  greatest  prtiduction  uf  mineral  wealth  from  Chili 
is  cojiper,  which  is  cUieDy  raised  iiertr  Copiupa  Oiid  the  other  niir- 
thernmost  diatiicls  near  thai  town.  Both  Mr.  Schmidtmeyer  and 
CapUtin  Hall:  visited  the  copper  woiks,  aiH  have  described  the  >udi^ 
|Wl>coKS  by  which  the'  ntelal  is  separated'  froiDnlhe  imptirities  witli 
which  it'iB  found  iiii  the  (nines.  Xl.i3,^liijweWer,  after  ail,  far  from 
clA»ii,au(iiluileri.'<)e)ia  fiuilier  purilicia^on.in.lhe  countries  to  which 
il-*ne«Vortfl(l*  betore  it  ib  tit  lor  u^u^ by  wbith  11  Iota  of  fourtei-u  i>tr 
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icent.  iu  llic  «eigtit  u  iocittrcd.  Tbela 
'irtprciKaCt'i  1>t  lliew  Mrritera  as  die  only  brxnHi  «i  itKhnlrv  «(i  t 
inCrtfate.  Captain  Hall  anys,  '  tlie  pTodtic«  uf  copi>cr  in  wne  ^ 
'  bSl^  blely  rUt^R  I>>  more  titan  tixty  tbounnd  <|«inl)ii(,  of  one  hi 
'Atii  Snatiisli  puutids  each,  lite  ^Cmlcst  part  of  tlib  eoes  to  C 
aitta,  B  sitisif  <}uaiitity  to  Chii»,  and  l(ie  rest  to  the  L'niled  Sti 
and  Europe,'  It  tssntd.  that  veitisof  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  <|utcL-sil 
Iiave  htca  discovered  in  llie  .Andes ;  but  ftti  none  of  the  tniDes  h 
been  worked,  if  (heir  existence  he  it  bet,  the  richns>  vf  the  -on 
unascertained:  aod  Mhilsliher«  arc  no  ixiadsin  (he cowtbT^  »*' 
buDrer 3  to  lie  emplaycd,  and  no  (r«ptt«l  to  pay  them  if  lfaer«  mt 
they  are  of  tittle  iuiporlatice. 

llie  oiaimfactures  of  Chili  are  iiuigaiticanl.  A  little  wool  a 
cottuD  13  spun  in  a  rude  tray,  >nd  afterwards  woven  ■iit4>  poncfci 
a  kind  of  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  whicb  ike 
head  is  thrust,  which  forms  almost  the  universal  dress  uf  the  inli« 
bilanls.  Some  utensils  of  clay  are  fabricated  for  domestic  piirpoas^ 
and  Mr».  Graham  praises  both  the  form  and  texture  of  ibe  po^ 
tery.  The  most  extensive  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  as  a  sabslw 
tute  for  casks.  <<■ 

The  commerce  of  Cbili  merits  some  detailed  examination,  fa» 
cause  ue  think  neither  of  the  three  writers  under  con^deratiun  hu 
acted  with  perfect  fairness  to  tliat  class  of  Briti^  traders  wfat>  an 
most  Itiible  to  be  seduced  into  injurious  advenlnres.  No  trade  caa 
be  beneh'cial  lunger  than  it  ia  reciprocally  so.  If  tlie  nrplua  pro- 
duce of  a  country  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  comnioditi^  aent 
to  it,  those  who  Send  them  must  necessarily  experience  a  loss.  Cap» 
lain  Hull  and  Mrs.  Graham  speak  with  apparent  exultation  of  lbs 
iiumbcf  of  Britisli  and  North  American  vessels,  will-  cargoes,  that 
llitck  to  tlic  shores  of  South  America  ;  but  they  do  not  notice  w4mt 
sale.t  have  been  made  of  thoiie  cargoes  ;  nor  (what,  we  think,  lb«]r 
inu^t  have  heard  from  the  merchants  with  whom  lliey  mingts^ 
ihougli  ])erhaps  they  may  have  foi^olten  It)  the  niinous  losses  which 
attended  theirndvenlnres.  TIte  same  system  of  deception  wbidb 
has  diiped  many  British  capitalists,  under  the  name  of  loans,  fass 
lempteil  traders  to  send  goods  to  Chili,  far  beyond  Ae  amount  for 
which  the  commodilieNOf  the  rootilry  can  ever  pay.  We  thinb>its 
much  nitBchment  to  the  interests  of  their  countrymen  aaiaiditcft- 
vered  to  revnhiti'nis  in  the  abstfnct,  wight  hnve  drawn  from  thes* 
(wo  amh'irs  ^oine  wainittg  intimations  1o  prevent  evils  in  flMuiCy 
simihr  t'>  those  nhiiharr  now  actitally  and  extensively  experiemmk 

Before  the  attriitinn  of  Chili  wa»  druUn  from  commerce  tote* 
Vbllitiniis,  hefore  ita  capital  \tar,<ons(imed  by  its  convuUtve  t^Oftt 
ill  distant  inv^siofi',  atid  before  ilS'Mtive  population  had  been  dMn- 
ned  by  iiiteniafur(d^0N(erital'warfhlv,  Jtfe'trade,  like  l]iH  oC  otfcer 

countries. 


icoumiio*f  ^v/m  co)muansur*t«^ tfidi  iu  snrptus  prodiicUons  mut  the 
wiinU  of  its  iiibabiUDts.  Itexchoiiged  with  Buenos  Ayres  tVie  pro- 
duce of  its  iiiiiie».of  gold  mid  silver  for  llie  herb  matti,  ihe  lea  of 
Paraguay,  whose  ueit  was^  as-  gcnernl  as  ihut  iif  llie  Chinese  tea  is 
in  England.  Since  tlie  nkite  were  closed,  and  llie  intermediate  dis- 
-tricts  convulsed,  this  branch  of  conimerce  has  bccu  uearl;  aipnihi- 
hited,  and  the  niatt^  has  so  risen  in  jiricc  as  to  be  only  ohtainable 
^.the  few  whobe  property  is  not  wholly  dissipated.  With  Peru  tte 
trade  from  Chili  consisted  tii  excliaiif^ing  wheat,  jerked  beef,  hides, 
i»nd  tallow,  for  mgar,  coffee,,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  some  European 
com  modi  lies.  I'hia  trade  has  been  al^o  nearly  anniliilated  since  the 
wasting  deaolation  to  which  the  sea-coasls  of  Peru  have  been  de- 
voted. Occ.isionally  a  vessel  arrived  from  Lima,  in  her  way  to 
Spain,  by  which  the  copper  was  tiansmitted  to  Europe.  A  con- 
Iraband  trade  was  carried  on  along  the  coast  by  English  and  North 
iSintericaRs  ;  sometimes  by  vessels  professing  to  be  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery;  or  by  others  so  strongly  armed  as  to  defy  the  rt 
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Since  the  rcvohitioii  began,  the  ports  having  been  opened  to  all 
ih©  world,  and  exaggerated  representations  of  the  wealth  of  ihe 
-cbiititry  zealously  circulated,  ships  from  all  nations  have  resorted 
4a  Cliili  with  cargoes  very  far  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  exceeding  still  more  its  capacity  to  furnish  comnjodilics  to  pay 
for  ihem.  According  to  Cuplaiti  Hall,  the  copper  amuunted  to 
60,000  quintals,  at  thirteen  dollars,  or  about  IfiO.OOO/.  sterling  ; 
tlie  silver  to  20,000  marks,  or  about  4O,00O/.  This  is  the  whole  of 
•the  products  with  which  to  make  payments  for  the  prodi^ous  ijuan- 
lities  of  goods  poured  into  Chili  from  the  various  districts  of  Eu- 
rape  and  North  America.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
foreign  commodities  have  been  reduced  iu  price  far  below  their 
«Ost  in  Ihe  countries  from  which  they  were  brought,  whilst  the  only 
cotDmodity  adapted  for  those  countries,  which  Chili  can  furnish, 
has  rinen  in  similar  proportion.  Thus  the  Eiiglishiuaii  who  sends 
'hia  goods  to  Chili  loses  by  his  sales,  and  again  sustains  a  further  loss 
jn  bis  returns.  Captain  Hall  has  given  the  former  and  present  prices 
"of  several  coaimodilies,  which  sulliciently  show  the  state  of  coin- 
«nerce.  Of  British  goods  It  appears,  that  printed  cottons,  worth 
fontierly  from  Iti  to  24  reals,  now  sell  from  'i^  to  3  reals,  or  from 
J@  pence  to  lO  pence.  Velveteens,  which  were  at  S6  I'eals,  sell  for 
^  reals  or  13  pence ;  ami  crockery- ware,  which  once  sold  for  SAO 
reals  the  crate,  now  sells  for  40  reals,  qt  21  shillings.  We  leave 
ihe  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  determine  how  heavy 
th«  lost  (o  the  shippers  of  such  goods  must  be.  Tlie  agricultural 
pilodticla  of  the  country  have  sufTereil  a  siniilar  diminution,  since  the 
iMut  for  themin  P«ru  has^  been,  closed.     Thus  wheat  has  fallen  from 
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a:  10 ai  reals;  jerked  beef,  from  lO  to  7  qr,^l,r^]i,,aiiditai(o«^ - 
fnlm'lt'to  0.'    TW  Aftlytoifatnodity  ihaiVas  risen  is  copper.     ,,i,^l  ; 

Wie«rt;  advocalcs  for  rreedom  pf  trade  in  its  fullisi  cKleiit,  ^d 
^ll»M  MotBuftVroiireelveslolic  frighlcoed  fr.mi  our  advocacjr  by  i||»y.  ■ 
ul'ilie^evih  uliicli  revoliltions  bring  in  llieir  train,     But  wlien  we- . 
are  mtitimly  told  of  »  peasant  being  zealous  for  independence,  be-  ^ 
cinise,  Ijy  ihe  freedom  of  trade  vihich  it  has  introduced,  bcbuy»hi> 
shirt  dteilpcr  than  he  did  formerly,  we  must  be  allowed  lo  IiceJMJe 
bcToTt;  we  mimire  his  inductive  powers.    We  mtist  thtnit  that  Ua4e  1 1 
ciinnot  be  long  beneficial  to  Chili,  bjr  whicli  the.  countries  with.: 
wliiim  it  trades  are  losers.  .>   >: 

Much  lias  been  said  of  the  monopolies  by  which,  under  the  S|ia- 
ni^)l.  ciiloniiil  svstcai,  Etiropeati  goods  were  rendered  to  tlie  con-,  . 
HtnaCfs  at  enornwusly  high  prices.     We  suspect  those  evils  to  have, 
beet*  over  statud,  and  believe  they  arose   more,  from  the  extent  «if    , 
(•ii|iita)s  in  classes  of  individuals,  than  from  any  regulations  of  idie 
j^civenHnenl.     They  more  resembled  tlio  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  i 
brewers  and  distillers  of  London,  tliaii  that  wbicb  the  laws  have    " 
runrei'red,  in  the  case  of  lea,  un  tlie  East-liidia  Company. 

'Ilic  siluatiou  of  trade  in  Chili  dues  not  seeui  lo  be  bettered  by 
ll>c  tnlroduclion  of  this  boasted  freedom  which  tlie  republicans 
Imve  bestowed  upon  itp     The  sanie  iuBuence  which  was  exercised 
by  individual  capitalists  is  now  exerted  by  those  at  the  head  of 
iiffaiis.    According  tu  Mrs.  Graham  (p.  27o.),  iJie  minister  and  bw 
[)nr,tner  nre  the  great  speculators;  and,  in  anticipation  of  llic  new 
tax^s  which  they  Mere  about  to  impose,  '  in  addition  lo  the  sptrils  ' 
and  tobacco  Oiey  lung  ago  purchased  with  tlic  government  moneys 
have  now  bought  up  the  cottons,  cloths,  and  othei  articles  of  clo^ 
ing,  and  only  iheir  own  agents  are  able  to  procure  such  furanycuSr     ' 
loiiicr.     Tliis,'  slic  says,  '  added  to  tlie  want  of  »  small  coin,  and-    i 
the  use  of  notes  for  thrce-pences,  oiily  payable,  or  nitlier  enclmnge- 
able,  for  goi)ds  from  their. own  shops,  is  a  severe, grievance.'  WIwk    ' 
niinislcrs  of  slate  are  shopkeepers,  their,  own  shop  is  likely  lobe 
first  coiisi<)ered ;  hence  the  whc^le  import  trade  of  Chili  is  confineil 
to  V  a  1  par  ay  so,  where,  anil  at  the  capital,  to  which  it  is  the  port, 
tlie  minister  Rodriguez  and  his  partner  Areas  carry  on  theif  trade. 
But  with  a  license  from  government,  ships  niay  go. to  Giiusco  a«cl 
Cuijoimbo  to  load  copper.     Our  system  of  permits  on  certain 
c-Kcisiible  commodities  is  certainly  harassing  as  far  as  it  extcndst 
but  Chilean  legislators  have  extended  that  system  to  every  commo- 
dity conveyed  from  one  place  to  anotUer.     There  are  two  classes'    ' 
iif  revenite  officers,  '  bome  stab'mary  and  some  ambulatory;  the  ■' 
latter  ul^e  to  he  ubtycd  whcicver  lliuy  are  met,  on  the  lulls,  uir  (ll«    - 
load,  or  out  of  it,  in  al|  wt4lbeip.  ,  Thuy  are  to  have  a  copper' 
badge  about  the  si;(u.,qf,a  f;Ti)iMi,4piii«e,  whkU  lli«)ri.ara  fpiVi^iWl'" 
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plain,  orWIilV^wot^t^Aveatlier,  that  cargo  must  be  opened,  nndJh 
not  to  be  rciiiovcif  till  proper  officers  ire  fetched  to  vralcii  itfcii 
the nearest  station,  to  sit  »liel)HT  it  cont^im  smugglvi)  g<K>dn,.ttrt' 
Nvhether  a  piece  of  cotton  runs  n  jard  more  or  less  th<in  tite  idbw^h 
fesl.'  ,..„  , 

Stich  is  l!ie  account  given  by  Mrs.  Graham  of  some  of  tlie  ueMiiL 
rcgnfations  for  trade,  according  to  a  decree  issued  for  their  iirt*    ■ 
provenient  whilst  ihallad^  was  al  Valparayso.     Mr.  Sclimidtmcyer 
iiotiMs  the  regulations  in  actual  practice,  previou^y  to  tl*  proinut- 
galion  of  this  improved  cditiun  of  ibem. 

'  "Tfieiiiwnrd  duties  Icvieii  on  must  articles  of  foreilgn  maiiufiicluru 
aiiirttint  to  ftLoul  a  tliird  part  of  t^e  arbitrary  value  »et  on  them  by  the 
ufiicers  of  the  ciistoin-huifse.  1  had  mi  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
irutible  and  delay  \vhich  alttindeJ  itie  mere  tranifer  of  some  ^oods  pur> 
cliased  in  Santiago,  desiitieil  for  a  shop  in  the  coujitry,  in  which  case  a. 
small. inland  doty  is  paid.  Kvery  article,  however  trifling,  was  piU 
d>mu,  wiih -its  inea&ure,  and  the  whole  made  iip  a  little  book:  the  ofR- 
ccrs  enamijied  pach  of  lb  em  separately,  and  fixed  their  value  on  il; 
lliia  tedious  operation  ended,  for  which  whole  days  were  required,  mid 
the  siiiiill  d.uty  paid,  »  guia,  or  permit,  was  grnnted,  without  which  the 
goods  would  have  been  Habit:  to  seizure  on  the  road.' 

The  trading  partnership  betweeik  ihe  prime  minister  and  t||p 
ncplKw  of  llie  archbishop  seems  to  have  hit  upon  various  expe- 
dieuts  for  bringing  custom  to  their  shop.  When  after  many  and 
long;,  delays  the  Eeanien  of  (he  squadron  came  to  receive  their  wages, 
'  tl(^  were  paid  in  bills  of  twenty-five  dollars;  four  only  of  which 
ihey.could  gel  silver  for,  the  rest  tliey  were  compelled  to  expend 
in  dudiea  at  the  shops  set  up  for  that  purpose  by  ihe  minister's 
partner  at  Valparayso.'  iGr(rhcnn,p.  3 1 7.)  From  the  same  autbg- 
rity  we.leam,Uiat  when  Lord  Cochrane  returned  to  Valparajao  from 
Lima,'  hiiving  a  claim  to  a  lioitae  on  shore,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
governtir  of  the  former  place  to  provide  one :  '  the  governor  con- 
so^pieutly  pitched  on  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  the  port,  and 

sent  an  order  to  Mr.  C ,  an  Englishman,  to  remove  with  his 

family,  and  to  leave  il  furnished  for  llie  admiral.'  Lord  Cochrane 
had  NDtso  far  divested  himself  of  all  English  feeling  by  his  coi^ 
nection  with  this  land  of  libeityj  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  powdc  ^ 

of  the  government,  and  Woald  not  allow  Mr.  C to  move.  -  ,  ,  ^ 

Wfi  hove  dwelt  at  greater  Iciigth' 6it  this  subjett  than  its  import-  , 
ance  ntay  seem  to  merit,  bccacMe  it  is  lUie  freedom  of  trade  in  Which,  . 
according  to  the  view*  of  Captaiti  H^tr^^d  Mrs.  Graham,  tl^'e 
great  bench  t  of  the  revolirtion  islo  befett.  In  eveiy  part  of  those 
doiuiiftons  of-^Ulh  America  Nvhich  oMcc  bt'Fon^ed  to  Spain,  the 
im^Ujio  reslraiKWowtnute^whnUfflirtUtefly  ekiJiod  ' '   -'- 
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beeu  continued  by  tkt  preteiit  rHiers,  btit  hliv^  tteH  slfrii^Yli<>Md 
and  enforced  with  greater  severity  than  before.  We  catmoty  thMr- 
.Ibfe^  give  to  the  assumption  of  these  writers^ — an  BssumptioM  in 
'direct  opposition  to  the  existing  ftctSy-r-tbat  implicit  faith  iHll^b 
.propheliG  politicians  seem  always  to  claim  for  tlieir  predidlMits. 
We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that,  because  %\'ben  Spanish  ^M^ 
could  no  longer  enter  their  ports,  those  of  other  nations^  on  ptfyh^ 
most  exorbitant  duties,  %vere  permitted  to  do  so,  the  imeciftaive 
rulers  of  that  country  will  feel  it  their  interest  to  give  to  coMi- 
juerce  more  freedom  than  may  appear  to  them  to  suit  their '<Mhi 
party  or  personal  advantage.  - '*^'' 

We  see  no  greater  reason  to  expect  that  more  regard  will  be  paid 
to  the  security  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  future,  thaii  iKe 
South  American  revolutionists  have  hitherto  afforded  it.  Tbeptt- 
4»es8ion  of  such  wealth  as  could  be  easily  made  available  to  pnbNc 
purposes,  has  not  directed  the  cupidity  of  the  successive  ^veMob 
to  the  same  kinds  of  confiscation  that  were  practised  in  France,  lilM 
recently  attempted  in  Spain,  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  one  and  tbe'tll- 
berals  in  the  other  country.  The  spoils  of  the  church  in  Ame^iia 
presented  no  temptation;  it  would  only  have  brought  to  their  ti«a- 
suries  land  for  which  there  were  no  purchasers;  but  the  capiiafists 
of  the  country,  the  old  Spaniards,  offered  a  booty  worth  seizing*  All 
of  them  were  in  succession  stripped  of  the  wealth  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  in  many  instances  they  were  first  either  secretly  dr 
openly  put  to  death,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  trial.  Th^'fi^ 
who  escaped  with  life,  endured  long  imprisonment,  and  were  'lite- 
'raliy  reduced  to  beggary.  These  men  were  not  only  possesMkTof 
the  capital,  but  of  what  intellect  and  commercial  integri^  was'^ 
be  found  in  those  countries.  Captain  Hall,  who  may  alwayjs  Ve 
trusted  when  he  does  not  predict,  says  of  them: —  <*^'^'^ 

*  They  undoubtedly  are  far  better  informed  men,  more  indo|iri6uB, 
and  more  highly  bred,  than  the  natives  in  general.  As  merc^nS.  iK^ 
are  active,  enterprizihg,  arid  honourable  in  their  dealings!  itTs  rary 
on  the  slational  question  between  thera  and  the  natives 'thitt  (M^lm 
illiberal;  toirards those  with  'whom  they  have  business  to  traniftdt^^lAliy 
are  always  fair  and  reasonable.  They  are  much  less  labifted'^Wlm 
bigotry  than  the  natives;  shey  dre  men,  taken  generally/ of  pleasioi* 
conversation  aad  manners,  and-  hiibitually  obliging  to  all;  and  wfaiwi 
not  pressed  by.  imjnoderate  danger  and  difficulties,  especially  «o.at> 
strangers;  for,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  jealousy9.ibeir  prqjudicjes 
never  interfere  with  their  cordial  hospitality,  and  even  generosity  tq.^l 
foreigners  who  treat  them  with  frankness  and  confidence/  . 

^    '     ^  .       :  ■  •   .  I       ■   "  ■      «      1-  fit  I 

Such  is  the  character  giv/euof  the  capitalists  of  Spanish  Aep^vpj^a 
by  Captain  Hall,  th^  avowed  enemy  of  their  political  feirtfr.i\tHifi0 
4m  what  j^m^M^eii&iwm^^  |K|c^  tif|j(M(r 

pected. 
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-itwVii  llie  tftiJititU  lliftt  weru:  lu.rurikuli  itruducLions  ar«  dis- 

■MpHtc-d,  by  patriotic  ^ubbccitf  or  wliea  the  itilugrit)' aud  intelject, 
^qititllj'  uecei>sai7,  are  banished  by  ibe  iW lOkis  excilements  ecoi- 

iWtuicaled  to  a  suvgge  population  uoder  tlie  hollow  ptcteuces'of 

.liberty,  ei^uaiily,  and  independeuce?  We  see,  with  this  ^lant 
o|]icer,  '  iiotbjng  in  tjiis  i'«volubunafy  drama,  that  is  acted  la  the 
life,  but  tUe  cruelty  atid  the  sorrow.' 

We  have  long  and  urdeotly  wished  to  see  the  dominions  of  Spain 

41)   ttifl  ^leslern  world  iudependeiit  of  her  absolute  power,   nad 

.tlourisbiiig  under  free  goverHRieiils.  We  have  watched  with 
annious  attention  every  step  that  has  been  taken  from  the  moment 

■.  Hbei),  by  the  folly  and  fears  of  the  Cartes  of  Cadiz,  lUoae  domiuions 
were  compelled  to  plunge  into  anarchy,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  lo 
become  the  dupes  and  the  victims  uf  those  pretended  patriots  who 
,  were  most  profuse  in  flattering  the  selfish  paseions  of  the  lowest  of 
tlinir  ignorant  population.     VVe  have  marked  tiieif  course  through 

'  tlie  several  stages  of  their  progress:  anarchy  began,  the  reign  of 
terror  quickly  succeeded,  military  despoliaui  next  followed,  and 
convulsive  efibrts  were  attended  willi  splendid  but  destructive  suc- 
cess ;  and  now,  deprived  of  resources,  estiausled  by  exertions  be- 
$oik1  the  slfenglh  of  nature,  they  have  become  the  easy  prey  of  any 
ndvenlurer  \Tho,  like  Freire  in  Chili,  or  the  present  leader  in  Bue- 
nos v^yres,  has  sufficient  skill  to  keep  togedier  a  banditti,  under  the 
name  of  an  army,  that  can  compel  the  countries,  from  their  scanty 

;mcanH,  to  yield  them  support. 

We  have  beeu  speaking  of  South  America,  for  we  still  entertain 
ho)>es,  though  by  luj  means  sanguine  lio[>es,  that  a  better  fate  may 
be  reserved  for  Meiiico  and  Guatimala.     'I^e  first  of  those  cottn- 

-Irie^  tliungh  dreadfully  torn  by  die  iiiteriKil  convulsions  which  raged 
from  1810  lo  18ld,  has  enjoyed  «  comparative  degree  of  repose 
fur  eight  years.  The  same  kind  of  plunder  and  confiscation  has 
li<)(  been  practised  there  us  was  exercised  in  Caraccas,  Buenos 
^jres,  Peru,  and  Cliili.  The  Spauish  capitalists,  under  the  pro- 
,t«;ctiun  which  Ilurbide  afforded  them  as  far  as  he  could,  eiliter 
-withdrew  their  funds  with  their  persons,  or  if  they  remained,  were 
allowed  lo  enjoy  it  with  little  molestation;  and  we  believe  not  a  sin- 
gle individual  was  esecuted,  and  few  imprisoned,  merely  because 
they  were  rich,  and  could  by  extortion  be  made  to  yield  money 
lo  the  state,  That  country  declared  itself  independent  of  Spain 
too,  at  a  period  ivbeti  the  fallacy  uf  the  wild  theories  of  democracy 
Imd  been  extensively  exposed  in  all  their  liollowiiess  and  egotism. 
Gnatimala  has  .luffciLd  less  from  inlcrnal  convulsion  than  Mexico, 

'add' tt«w(gli  it  ftithdiew  from  the  cuittierilion  with  Ihsit  country  on 
^WabdicatJDit  of  Itnrbide;  it  may  bb  agairt  tmtted  witli  it.    If  that 

-iMtntM  b«lte  Mte,  tbd' fet^hitiOifBt^  sjilHtjWhitih  refttiires  constant 
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war  for  its  alinienCy  wili  have  nothing  to  feed  upon.  It  is  too  retncMe 
from  oilier  countries  to  tempt  their  adventurers  to  attiick  tliein>  eir 
to  oxcite  that  hope  of  plunder  by  which  the  revoiutionists  have  been 
enabled  to  lead  the  rude  population  of  the  several  divisions  of  Soiltlf 
America  to  invade  each  otner.  If  there  be  in  Mexico  and  GualitT 
mala  sufficient  common  sen9e  and  good  feeling  to  create  and  sfip^ 
port  a  real  and  efficient  executive  government — a  govertinienthot 
waywing  with  every  breath  of  popular  agitation ;  if  confidence  bb 
established  for  the  personal  security  of  each  individual;  if  some  sttf^* 
ficicntcheck'be  placed  on  extravagant  expenditure^  and  on  the  edit 
tributions  to  the  public  treasury,  rls  well  as  on  the  mode  of  lev^ii/r'' 
them,  no  hostile  tittacks  from  Spain  can  annoy  them  extensive!; 
If,  however,  a  civil  war  cannot  be  prevented,  if  the  differenir  pn 
vinces  arm  against  each  other,  if  the  disorganizing  principles  lit 
democracy  should  be  diffused  through  that  savage  population,  ailtf 
one  demagogue  succeed  to  another  in  urging  them  on  to  their  hrin, 
the  soberer  part  of  the  people  may  prefer  even  the  government  ttf 
Spain  to  a  state  of  anarchy;  and  thus  they  may  again  fall  UiiSii, 
that  heavy  yoke  from  which  they  are  at  present  freed.  '"'" 

The  revolution  in  Chili  has  followed  with  so  much  regularitjF  tliAB 
common  routine  of  such  calamities,  that  there  is  little  difFer^dij 
except  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  between  it  and  that  of  9|ii 
Domingo,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  cduntries 
which  have  suffered  from  the  operation.  Men,  of  influence  frotk 
their  wealth,  but  of  slight  mental  powers,  were  urged  to  taketllb 
first  lead,  and  having  kindled  the  ferment,  those  who  promptea 
them  to  act,  having  more  energy  and  no  restraining  moral  pk'indpt^^ 
soon  consigned  them  to  insignificance.  Of  this  description*  wi£t 
the  family  of  the  Carreras,  who  for  a  short  time,  till  the  ex^ 
tiorier  dismissed  them  in  succession  to  another  world,  held'tiji 
supreme  command.  Mrs.  Graham  has  drawn  the  character  br 
most  prominent  member  of  this  factious  family,  and  as  w^  t^i'iVl'fit 
will  suit  that  of  most  of  those  who  have  figured  in  a  siniiliir  ^IkHi^ 
as,  par  excellence,  the  friends  of  liberty,  we  give  it  inli^fo^ 
words:  ,    siiiiJ 

^  Don  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  of  an  ancient  Creole  family,  \i(q&  pj^ 


petty  and  entertaining  roguery,  to  raise  money  to  supply  his  pri<^^, 
ami  not  always  innocent,  expenses;  till  at  length  one  of  these  ex|i^(li- 
ents  encroached  so  largely  on  the  fortune  of  an  uncle^  that  his  fetihtit 
sent  hira  to  Spain,  where  be  entered  the  army.  There  is  a  diirit*sl0^ 
of  an  Indian  being  raurijcred  while  defending  the  honour  of  his  wi§t>A 
daughtef>  wlu^h  hi5,4*nt;uii(?s  Xalk  loiuily  of,  and  his  fiii^dfr  kacnw  ts3/k^ 
'  "      '  toil 
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Km  consoiinnl  to  hisiialiiis  nttl  In  litnrit'Oitc.',  illt-  iinl>itiiii  iivSpftin  i» 
i^iiril of  etUliUfrJasoi,  Jtiul ,.»,  (iBH,wIedgt;  <j( ijuili.sait  or  guctrill^  WiiiJ'uiiM 
iui4  I".'  tuiuiutil  lo  Cliiie  Willi  HCj  profit  butawitili  tq  join, in  tbu  iUUft- 
^e  f«r  indtjieiuleiice,  and  no  Jesice  but  to  imitate  Napulct 
tv  whuC  hiiil  been  dune  by  olhi^rs,  and  to  possess  [hu  cuujili 
liis  fiimily  to  a.  rank  hifherto  unei]ualleJ  itiere.* 

In  lliia  biograpliical,  ^teltli  we  see  llie  regular  proca^s  bj  uliicU 
llie  cliuracters  ot'  levulutiuiiorj'  leaders  are  formed.  In  j-oiilli,.di(>7 
sjjiutitiu,  cuiiitiiig,  swindljiig,  aiul  want  of  lilial  atiectioii,  cuuetttutu 
l{(e  (iral  step  ;  tiien  violation  of  female  honour,  aiid  murder;  iIil-|) 
"uerrilla  warfare  aiiil  iia  vuigai-  eiithuiiiasiui  ihen^ellkhiiess,  luiiior 
Itie  guise  of  patriolisin ;  next  the  acquisition  of  popular  applause  ami 
of  supreme  coaimand  ;  and  then,  on  a  smujj  vibration  of  the  scali; 
O.r  fortune,  banishment  and  distress  ;  aiid  finally,  as  in  this  instance, 
(li^  scene  closes  by  the  liaud  of  the  executioner.  After  the  fall  of 
ij^e  Currera  family,  consisting  of  sever^il  htotUcra,  who  all  came  to 
»i\  untiiuely  end,  a,  series  of  successful  operations  look  place  by 
which  ihc  Spanish  forces  were  complelely  annihilaled.  Geneiul 
San  Martin,  wjiose  early  history  is  bid  in  obscurity,  having  the 
auity.at  his  dJsposul,  placed  O'Biggins,  the  reputed  natural  snii, 
by  an  liidian  female,  of  an  Irishman  who  bad  been  governor-gene- 
ral under  the  Spanish  mouarch,  at  lli*:  htad  of  affairs.  Under  hi« 
rroti:c  tors  hip,  for  such  was  tJie  tille  which  he  assumed,  the  expedi- 
lion  lo  ruiu  Peru  was  undertaLen.  A  fleet  was  manned  wiliv  iho 
refuse  of  all  nalions,  except  Cliilenos,  which  rivalled  ihe  aclions  of 
tlicir  predecessors,  tlie  buccaneers,  and  as  fat  as  the  object  of 
spi'^adiiig  desolation  in  Peru  was  concerned,  was  cniiucutly  siic- 
^e.ssf^L  ft  has  tcrminaled  by  making  that  cuuptr^  the  theatte  of 
stiflciings,  whose  cflccts  are  only  mitigated  by  want  of  m^terijds  lo 
fc^.il,  and  by  the  destruclioii  of  the  |(irce  wliiclf,  inflicled  the.cvils. 
Neither  navy  uur  army  remains  to.Cliili,  nor  llic  nieans  lo  collect 
(jther,  sligiiid  the  country  be  again  assalkd..  The  few  Iroops  tli^kt 
w:ei.e,iuft  to  defend  the  soiilbern  frontier  «_guiust.,the  i(icur?ion», of 
tiie  ,i||-^^c^ian  Indians,  were  induced  tfi  revolt  b^.jJieir  chief, 
Freire;  and  he  led  this  handful  of  men  to  the  capital,  where  l|io 
complaisant  protector,  with  his  little  senate,  allowed  him  to  assuuio 
Ultt  siiiyreniefconimand.  Thus  another  ihitilary  clilef Iw's  risrii  to 
rule  bver  a  country  more  afflicted  by  the  hands  of  its  own  unprinci- 
pled and  ambitious  chiefs,  than  by  the  lieniendous  earlhijuul^i 
which  has  levelled  its  babiialions  in  the  dust. 

;  A^  the  Heet  of  Chili  was  coi)ducled  by  au  J^nglisliman,  tltout^k 
luuWr  ihc  orders  of  the  commaiidHf  of  ihe  land  foroea,  whI  us 
tllmost  ihti  whole  of  the  etticientisuauien  w«rjf  either  Uiitish  or 
Noflh  Americans,  it  is  not  vrouderfui  ihat  itioncliievemeHts  iihnt)ld 
Imvo  Ireeii  of  a  characttr  to  exeite  ttfnoi'ittvtiH;  ill  iMscipliufd  and 

feebly 
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ftthkf  (foffiinniMlflil  nnvy  of  S[t»m.  Tbe  ofxvMiBii  of-ciiMp«t 
anmnt  Ktiijw  fmin  omlcr  pwiwrful  baiwries  had  Iwtb  indMrf  •«▼ 

gntcrftllv  nUemplcrt,  and  had  mdiit  ciinmonlj  been  cnywned  ««ft 
Mictm*,' (luring  llie  latrer  years  of  Al'  liing  «ar  nhicfc  n«aliii 
CiifMpc.  'Iliv  Spaniard*  uii  board  t]ie  Ksmerutda  must  faaie  left 
:i  must  negligent  watcli^  na  tin:  iiret  intelligence  of  Ute  atUcL  ic^ps 
to  bate  l>(-rn  liic  meeting  of  tUc  parlies  who  had  boiitk^fceg  — 
dHTcr«ul  «id«N,  mi  bcr  quftrlei-dcck.  After  a  desperate  b«t  vaatm^ 
leviitance,  the  sliip  w»  cnrricd,  and  removed  beyond  tlie  reacfc  ai- 
tbe  battKrieii,  before  thnio  who  ongbl  to  have  directed  tbest  hai 
a<Y|utred  wiftiricnt  calmnesH  In  pniiit  (heir  auns  mth  anv  tfftit.' 
The  inonil  iiiflnenno  of  ihii)  gnllant  upcratimi,  an  opentlion  wUeh' 
diicovercit  both  skill  and  courage  in  Loid  Cochrane,  was  far  W- 
yond  what  could  have  been  produced  by  an  action  of  equally  aae-, 
cttvful  result  on  the  open  sea^  and  w«  cannot  but  thiat  Ant  iIm 
prompt  and  decisive  conduct  of  the  naval  part  of  (I«e  anna^MA 
forms  a  contrast  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  coinmander-in-cbtf 
uIk)  personally  led  the  land  part  of  it. 

When  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  army  and  oavy  the  great  ab- 
ject of  plunder  was  in  some  measure  altaiudd  by  i^e  Surrender  of 
Lima,  we  are  not  surprized  that  [lie  comminiders  of  llie  tiro  anM 
should  qnnrrel  about  tlie  division  of  it ;  or  that  one  tJiouU)  acxnst 
the  other,  when  they  liad  both  been  disappointed  in  itn  imnal 
Without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  relative  ileinenis  of  tbe  coaw 
batanis,  each  of  whom  treats  the  other  as  tbe  vilest  of  culprits,  mC 
may  give  the  outline  of  the  charges  reciprocally  produced. 

The  NCcretary  of  state,  Monteagudo,  hi  a  letter  to  Ixtrd  GodH 
nine,  dated  3d  October,   1821,  after  relating  several  scaacfakMal; 
transactions,  which  he  afTecis  to  paas  over,  accUEes  him  in  ifae  nao^ 
direct  manner  with  having  levied  coutributlons  on  die  nier 
trading  on  the  coast,  without  authority;  and  with  giving  passfraiM'f 
to  places  blockaded  by  order  of  the  govemmeiit,  by  whicb:  Uftl 
lordship  alone  profited.    There  is  someihmg  so  whimsical  inthAl 
style  in  which  the  secretary  addresses  tbe  noble  culprit,  ihaf^ 
must  amuse  our  readers  with  a  few  literal  extracts. 

'  Ynur  escelltncy  has  sent  the  ships  of  the  s<iuaiiron,  ogaiiBt  fl 
postiive  order  of  tbe  cotnmander-Hi-cliii.'f,  to  phires  ami  objucts  iri  tif* 
position  to  his  plans.  Your  excellency  disariDoU  lliu  Pucyrtdun  agaJHlA 
ttie  wish  of  the  gofemmcnl  of  Qbilc,  and  took  possesninn  nf  tbe  prtM 
which  tbnt  vessel  hail  just  rnade,  in  spite  of  tbe  orders  that  were  t  '' 
municaieil  lo  you,  and  the  claims  made  by  the  captain  premier. 
excellency  caused  to  be  stolen  the  medicines  of  the  army  in  U  ___ 
ordt;ring  Ca|>lain  Crosby,  with  an  armed  Ibrce,  to  break  open  tb«  doopn 
ul'ihe  room  juuhidi  they  were  deposited.  Yourcxceliency  gavepi 
poftb  lu  the  piisoiier*  of  tbe  Lord  Lyndock  for  the  cooiemplib}«  ct^wJS' 


(lefationof  lliC  money  (lifrt  you  linve  recci veil  from  them.  Yourescel- 
k'licy,  has  possessed  yourself  of  I  he  private  properly  oii  board  tlio 
La/ura,  and  you  huve  opentuJ  (he  public  correapondence  \Thich  she 
hrjjught  from  Chile.  Your  ;BNceUency  has  de[K«ed  various  capiains 
wiihoul  the  forms  prescr'itjef)  by  the  articles  of  war,  subdtj tilling  for , 
well  deserving  uflic^rs  ullteri,,vvau  were  unworthy,  and  who  had  no 
other  recommeiidaiion  than  that  of  being  entirely  devoled  to  your  io- 
lorest.  Your  excellency  ha»  taken  of  ihe  pniperiy  of  goverumenf, 
iironies  which  exceed  double  ofris  debt  to  the  squadron;  and  notwilh-  ■ 
siBiidliig  you  huve  iiol  retnrned  (he  money  of  private  inilividiials,  ex- 
p6aing  many  to  almost  certain  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  andproving  in  this 
yotir  bad  faith ;  since  otherwise  you  would  have  retuniiid  a  surplus,  as 
yt^T, pretext  for  surprizing  it  was  to  pay  the  squadron.' 

■Tlie  other  cliarges  are  promotiiig  insuireclioii  in  the  fleet — ne- 
godatiiig  treacherously  with  llie  enemy— slandering  the  gi>vern- 
inents  of  Chili  and  Peru — and  disobedience  of  orders — for  all  of 
which  San  Martin  would  have  before  exposed  him,  but  from  con- 
sideration for  '  the  military  lile  of  the  accused,  and  his  character 
as  a  general  of  the  statu  ol  Chile.' 

It  is  rather  slttgalar  that  Mrs.  Graham,  as  the  professed  advocate 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  who  haa  not  been  sparing  in  the  letter-press 
of  her  j\p|)endix,  should  have  omitted  to  favour  tiie  public  with  tha 
charges  ahd  counter-charges  thus  brought  by  the  general  and  the  ad* 
niiral  against  each  other;  more  especially  asshe  represents  herself  as 
being  employed  in  priming,  whilst  in  Chile,  the  composition  of  the 
Utter,  and  speaks  of  it  with  no  slight  coinpIaCency,  Whoever  has 
seen,  and  happens  to  recollect,  LorH  Cochrane's  address  to  Lord 
Ettenborough,  published  after  his  liial,  wilt  be  able  to  conceive 
the  kind  of  answer  which  he  would  give  to  the  charges  brought 
agairtst  him.  In  his  letter  to  this  es-proteclor  of  Peni,  dated 
vgift  November,  1822,  instead  of  refutbg  his  accusations,  he  as- 
stMnes  the  office  of  accuser;  and  <vith  every  vituperative  epithet 
that  language  could  furnish,  charges  liis  late  commander,  Don  Joxe' 
deliSan  Martin,  with  being  'a  liar,  a  cowilrd,  a  cheat,  a  robber, 
a  hypocrite,  and  a  murderer.'  These  chaises,  ifl  a  paper  of  forty 
pages,  are  reiterated,  varied,  and  pertinaciously  mainluincd.  As  a 
specimen  we  quote  a  passage  from  a  production,  the  whole  of  which 
would  form  a  valuable  study  for  one  who  felt  either  delight  or  dis- 
gust ill  the  contemplation  of  revolutionary  heroes. 

'  My  plan,'  says  Lord  Cochrane, '  was,  on  the  capture  of  Lima,  that 
one  half  of  the  Spaniards  property  should  be  taken,  leaving  iheni  the 
remainder;  your  plan,  after  assuring  then)  of  proteclicm,  and  selling 
iheiiV  letters  of  diizenahrp,  was  tofftke  (he  whole,  and  bnnrsh  their  per- 
sons; and  Hccordingly,  after  you  had  obtained  linif  their  property  as 
ihi'pi'iee  of  their  permission  to  embark  (he  other  Iwlf,  yon  caused  the 
rettMrilldcr  to  heseiaed,  and  huiidredB  of  the  miserable  owners  to  be 
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crammcil  inio  ihe  priwHi-^Iiip  Mclagro,  wlifre  your  sniilion  on  gtMi>d 
r(tm[>lcleil  «l«!  work  of  clipriviiiion.  Some  of  ihe  ol.i  men  who  were 
|nl«<iu!ily  dritgguil  from  ihcir  homes  find  Imprisoiieil.  smoe  rrowdtit  in 
thu  Rliln  juit  mcntianed  anil  sonic  in  another,  in  urderto  b«  irausiMcted 
Irt  <;htlB,  Hied  of  grief  Had  ill  usage;  but  those  who  died.  And  ibOM 
who  were  murdered  on  (heir  pasnage  Under  a  most  quesiiunabht  — ^ 
trnce  of  intended  reiistancu,  cannot  in  this  world  bimc  leuimon; 
tliuK  ntrocilieai  but  of  tliose  who  survived  and  ncre  brought  to 
Mime  yet  live  its  witnesses  of  their  Iriith.' 

Il  ii  not  for  113  to  settle  the  point  of  precedence  between  tbc»e 
two  heroes,  llie  wliole  cortespoiidciice  brings  to  our  mind  u  tale 
of  Frnnkliii's.  Two  men  who  liuH  been  most  violently  ac< 
cacli  other  of  villany,  at  length  <ippealed  to  him.  '  1  aiu  ik> 
of  the  matters  in  question,'  said  he,  <  but  you  seem  to  ki 
other.' 
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Art.  VIH. — Aspersions  ylnsnered:  an  Eiphinatohf  State* 
addressed  to  the  Puhlic  at  large,  and  to  every  Header  of'  { 
Quarterly  Itevieto  iv  particular.     By  W.  Hone.    8vo.  pp.  f 
'  London.'    I8'i4. 
■f  NFIDELITY  is  not  so  good  a  trade  as  it  was  four  or  five  yui 
■*■  ago.     When  men's  pockets  were  empty,  llieir  tempers  i 
tqtired,  and  their  ears  open  to  every  evil  suggestion,     liut  with  i| 
improvement  of  llieir  resources,  there  has  occurred  ihennlural.ti 
pruvement  of  their  dispositions,  and  the  radical  niid  deist  arelfiftfi 
bewail  the  loss  of  their  auditors  and  admirers.     To  relieve  him 
from  this  distressing  situulion,  Mr.  Hone  has  published  a  _ 
fifinouncing  that  his  character  has  been  quite  mistaken,  iliat,^!) 
a  very  sound  Christian,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  Christianity  l 
pure  prhiciple — a  mental  ilhiminatioii,  &c.  &c.'     To  piovefl 
purity  of  his  faith,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  Ap<M 
jthal  New  Testament,  (published  for  him,)  the  base  and  disgrac« 
fttsehoods  of  which  we  exposed  nearly  three  years  ago,  was  notVl 
t^  with  any  bad  intentions  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  tl 
»fce  wilfully  misrepresented  its  design  and  execution.      Having  b|| 
that  ihe  pamphlet  before  tis  is  publislicd  by  this  notorious  penfl 
and  put  together  by  himself,  or  one  of  his  party,  we  need  not  ^ 
that  it  Is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  vulvar  and  conlempfj^B 
ferocily.    The  natnicof  such  men  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  it  wo  J 
be  as  nnjust  towards  ihcni,  as  it  would  be  degrading  taw;ards  V 
selves,  to  feel  either  wonder  or  anger  at  their  using  the  diu 
and  style  to  which  they  are  habituated.     Tlie  time  happily  appc 
so  distant  at  which  dispositions  like  these  can  hope  iov  the  la 
freedom  of  action,  as  of  words,  lliat  the  imi^ied  menace  at  llio  o 
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elusion  of  ifae  liraJcj  towardii  t]ie  indivic^ual  supposed  lu  be  ilie 
writer  of  the  arlicla  on  llie  Apocriphal  New  Testament,  is  simply 
ludicrous.  Hardly  less  absurd  are  tiie  lepjuacbes  directed  against 
him  for  concealing  liii  name  under  the  abetter  of  a  Review.  The 
exposure  of  a  bold  bad  man,  and  the  detection  of  ignorance  and 
falsehood,  nre  actions  which  can  cause  no  shame,  and  require  no 
concealment:  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  this  pam- 
phleteer, to  accuse  his  adversary  of  aiming  at  notoriety,  and  hunt- 
ing after  church  preferment,  and  yet  of  endeavouring  to  throw  n 
clonk  of  secrecy  round  bis  name  and  actions  1 

Mr.  Hone,  it  may  be  remembered,  advertised  an  answer  to  our 
i^rticle  immediately  after  its  publication,  and  continued  for  some 
time  to  do  so  ;  but  ,LhaF answer neverappeared.  Theall^alionsoF 
dtsfaonesty  which  we  brought  were  such  as  to  cast  some  discredit, 
we  presume,  on  the  editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  even 
among  his  own  coteri^ni  «fi$i.Uy»pif— «ud  a  more  worthless  crew 
never  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness — -and  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  make  a  show  of  resistance.  But  it  was  not  quite  clear  at  that 
time  which  way  the  tide  of  public  affairs  and  opinions  would  set, 
and  therefore  it  wis  not  prudent  for  Mr.  Hone  to  commit  himself 
farther,  or  more  decisivefy.  Had  the  evil  spirit  so  long  prevalent 
increased,  or  had  it  not  received  a  decided  check,  we  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Hone's  Christianity,  or  our  malignity^  but 
we  should  probably  have  received  bis  thanks  for  so  clearly  estaliliah- 
illg  his  claim  to  the  character  of  an  auti-Christiau  writer.  Of  bis 
intentions  at  the  lime  when  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  was 
published,  besides  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  and  the  general  sys- 
tem of  falsehood  pursued,  its  very  form  (which,  we  presume,  was 
designed  to  caricature  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament)  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  publication  was  hailed  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
were  sufficient  proofs.  We  shall  not  disgust  our  readei^  by  repeat- 
ing Sir  Richard  Phillips's  nauseating  praises  of  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  prophesied  it  would  soon  be  bound  up  wUh  the  real 
Scriptures,  and  be  the  subject  of  pious  discourses  and  ciunmenta- 
riBs!  and  that  another  Magazine  (once  far  more  respectable  than 
Ilia)  ventured,  after  a  deal  of  more  odious  trash,  to  say  that  it  was 
even  *  affirmed  that  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  it  could  be  shown, 
that  be  recognized'  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  the  forged  gospels 
as  getuiiiie ! 

:  We  notice  this  pamphlet,  not  because  such  accusations  as  it 
Itrings  against  us  rei|uii'e  any  answer,  but  because  their  dishonesty 
will  more  clearly  iix  the  character  of  the  parly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Teijlament;  and  be- 
cause we  think  that  an  useful  les^p  may  be  derived  to  the  half- 
learned  readers  of  infidel  writings,  from  the  extraordinary  degree 
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of  ignorance  Mfhich  the  edilor  of  th^t  work  is  coAipelled  to  ttm^- 
fess,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  heavier  charges  of  falsehood  an4 
dtahonesty.  One  great  accusation  brought  by  the  pamphleteet^ 
agaitist.  OS  (in  common  with  others)  is,  that  we  have  basely  at-^ 
Uwked  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Hone,  by  our  assertion  tbut^ 
contemptible  as  was  the  execution  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Tes-' 
tamenty  that  worthy  person  neither  was,  nor  is  capable  of  bei^ 
the  editor  of  it.  Even  this  charge  the  pamphleteer  cannot  state* 
with  any  regard  to  truth.  In  page  15,  he  says,  ^  He  (the  Quiir-^ 
terly  Reviewer)  informs  his  readers  that  I  (Hone)  am  a  poor  illiterate' 
creature,  far  too  ignorant  to  have  any  share  in  the  composition  of 
the  work/  We  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Hone  beyond  his  publica* 
tions ;  Heaven  forbid  we  should !  we  wrote  professedly  as  knowini^  * 
nothing ;  we  '  informed*  our  readers  of  nothing  whatever  on  otft* 
own  knowledge.  The  passage  which  he  garbles  is  this:  ^  jHSs? 
(Hone)  is  represented  to  vs  as  a  poor  illiterate  creature,  Sic'  Whtrfi 
words  could  be  chosen  to  express  more  distinctly  that  we  spok^ 
from  the  information  of  others,  not  from  any  personal  knowied^ 
of  Mr.  Hone's  capacity  or  incapacity  ?  The  statement  we  gave  Wtli* 
and  b  generally  credited ;  nay,  in  this  very  pamphlet,  (p.50)grievoiiB- 
complaint  is  made  of  Archdeacon  Butler  for  actually  alluding  to  an^ 
individual  as  the  real  editor.  The  only  authority  on  the  other  side 
b  die  assertion  of  this  falsifying  pamphleteer ;  we  prefer  that  <i§ 
common  rumour;  srfae  cannot  be  convicted  of  fouler  mendacity 
than  he  will  presently  be.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  of  perfect 
indifference ;  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Hone  was  the  editor  of  fber 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  the  only  difference  in  his  demerits  bi 
that,  instead  of  paying  others  for  inventing  and  propagating  fahnfeH 
hood, he  performed  that  meritorious  work,  proprio  Marte.  We  huw 
DO  doubt  that  the  editor  and  the  Pamphleteer  are  the  same  person^}' 
die  similarity  of  their  styles  of  equivocation  and  juggle  is  a  strortgf' 
proof  of  their  identity.  •  <'»• 

The  next  charge  (page  ]9)is  that  we  reproached  him  for  faarfii^ 
producec^  for  his  own  purposes,  some  wretched  foi^ries  ascrH^d' 
to  St.  Jerome,  as  genuine,  when  Fabricius  had  clearly  expcMd 
the  imposture.  This  clear  logician  diinks  tliat  he  has  convioted'ttH- 
here  of  wilful  falsehood,  for,  says  he,  >  I  cannot  read  Latin*,  aa4 
could  not  therefore  know  what  Fabricius  said.'  Unless  we  wMi 
to  know,  by  divination,  that  a  person  who  undertook  such  a  puMi-^: 
cation  as  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  was  incapable  of  even 
reading  the  collections^  on  the  same  subject,  how  are  we  liaM^' 

to  any  accusation  of  falsehood  ?     But  he  goes  on.     Mf  the  R^ 

*     '  ■ "       ■    ■  "'     ■ '  ■     ■■■    "■     ■■   ..^    I     i.nj  • 

*  The  Pamphleteer,  sagely  imagining  that  Fabricius's  Is  an  original  work,  accuc^  as 
here  of  inconsisfency  in  saying  that  be  had  read  it,  and  yet  that  he  had  not  b^  re* 
coorfttoany  oj^g^nu iRMireeot  ioibniuttion!  •<^rr-3r^ 
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viewer  exults  upoD  this  declaration,' (tliat  lie  cannot  read  Lalio,) 
'  it  will  be  llie  unaiuictified  triumph  or  malignity  over  miafoi  lune.' 
Dues  this  mail  really  suppose  that  there  is  one  human  beaig  to 
whom  Mr.  Hone's  ignorance  or  knowledge  can  give  eilher  .pleasure 
or  pain  ?  But  the  impudence  of  this  defence  is  really  beyond  beliefs 
Fabricius  is  ijuoted  in  ihe  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  as  often-as 
it  uiit»  the  purposes  of  the  flagitious  editor,  without  a  hint  that  that 
veracious  personage  was  unable  to  consult  him  ;  and  it  is  too  mucbv 
even  for  him,  when  accused  of  coocealing  the  statements  matte  in  a 
boot  quoted  by  liimielf  whenever  it  suited  him  as  authority,  to  de- 
fend himself  by  reliring  on  his  own  inability  to  read  it. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  audaeily  of  hia  next  charge.  He  venturei, 
in  the  most  outrageous  termti,  to  revile  us  for  saying  iliat  Jones 
subscribes  to  the  opinions  of  other  scholars  as  to  the  imposture 
practised  about  these  very  forgeries,  and  to  accuse  un  of  absolute 
falsehood.  I^t  us  hear  Jones's  own  words.  He  wishes  to  show, 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  birib  of  Mary  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
St.  Matthew,  and  considering  these  forgeries  as  a/d,  he  refers  to 
them  for  that  poiut.  '  I  know,  indeed,'  says  he,  (vol.  ii.  p.  iSQ.) 
'  that  Leanied  men  have  generally  agreed  to  reject  these  epistles  aa 
not  being  Jerome's.  Thus  Sixlus  Seuensls,  Coke,  Rivet,  Cave, 
aod  others  of  this  sort  of  writers,  to  whom,  if'  I  should  in  this 
point  subscribe,  yet,  as  1  dare  venture  to  say  the  letters  are  very 
ancient,  so  it  k  not  likely  that  the  author  of  them  would  venture 
oti  a  ibrgery  of  such  a  fact  in  which  every  one  would  be  able  to 
coofuie  him.'  Thus  our  readers  will  see,  that  not  only  does  Jones 
assent,  but  that  we  were  careful  to  express  his  assent  in  his  own 
phrase.  Indeed,  v/e  are  well  assured,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, no  defence  can  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  necessary  lo  expose 
the  impudent  falsiAcatioii  of  Mr.  Hone,  or  his  pamphleteer.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  the  very  part  of  Jones's  work  from  %vhich  the 
editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  has  garbled  his  account 
of  the  gospel  of  Mary;  so  that  he  must  have  seen  it  a  thousand 
lime«,  both  before  his  first  publication,  and  before  this  pamphlet 
in  which  he  dares  to  conceal  the  passage,  and  Uiea  to.  ground  au 
accusation  of  falsehood  against  us,  on  an  inconsistency  in  Jones. 
Having  found  an  express  declaration  from  that  writer  on  the  point; 
we  certainly  did  not  suspect  that,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  not 
connected  with  the  gospel  of  Mary,  he  varied  somewhat  from  hia 
former  opinion.  All,  however,  that  Jones  says  in  a  passage  which 
Mi.  Hone  has  now  found,  and  on  which  lie  builds  his  charge  of  false* 
liQpd  against  us,  is,  that  the  letters  may  certainly  be  apnriaus,  but 
that  he  does  not  see  the  evidence  of  their  forgery  in  so  clear  alight 
as  the  writers  above  alluded  t'>.  But,  on  closer  inspection^  it  ap- 
pears that  subsequently  Jones  reverted  to  his  drat  opinion ;  for  still 
II  iL  2  farlher 
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farther  on,  (vol.  ii.  p.  165.)  he  again  treats  tlie  letters  as  a  forgery, 
citing  one  of  them  in  these  words  ; '  the  author  of  the  Epistle  un^ 
tier  the  name  of  Jerome*  What  will  now  be  thought  of  this 
wretched  pamphleteer^  who,  having  before  his  eyes  the  very  passage 
which  we  quoted^  chooses  to  overlook  it,  and  to  accuse  us  of  false* 
hood,  instead  of  charging  Jones  with  inconsistency  I 

His  next  attack  is,  if  possible,  more  disgracefully  falsi^  UTe 
stated  that  the  old  Gospel  of  Mary  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
present  was  the  miserable  forgery  of  a  later  age ;  and  we  com* 
plained  that  the  editor,  though  clearly  aware  of  this,  only  said,  that 
'  the  ancient  copies  differed'  from  the  present,  a  general  expression 
borrowed  from  Jones,  while  lie  carefully  avoided  subjoining- 
Jones's  explanation  on  the  matter.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  this 
pamphlet  writer  ventures  to  declare,  that  Jones  gives  no  explana*^ 
tion,  when,  hi  the  very  next  page  of  Jones's  work,  that  writer  saya,-^. 
not  that  there  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  old  and  present  copies^ 
as  his  expression  might  appear  to  denote,  and  as  the  editor  wisbed, 
to  insinuate,  but — distinctly,  '  The  ancient  and  pre  sent  copies  art 
not  the  same,  which  is  further  evident  from  the  matnfest  contradict 
tion  which  I  have  observed  between  them'?  Will  it,  we  repeat,, 
be  believed,  that  any  one,  we  will  not  say  of  common  honesty,  (for 
that  is  out  of  the  question,)  but  of  common  sense,  would  venture 
to  accuse  us  of  falsehood  for  saying  that  Jones  explained  hia  genet 
ral  expression,  when  this  explanation  was  before  his  eyes? 

The  Pamphleteer  proceeds  to  revile  us  for  assigning  to  St.  Je* 
rome,  whom  he  calls  our  favourite  father,  his  usual  title ;  and  fol- 
lows up  his  abuse  with  an  extract  from  Beausobre,  on  the  folly  of 
calling  any  writers  saints,  and  with  four  or  five  pages  of  vulgarity 
against  St.  Jerome  in  particular.   That  father  will  not  suffer  much, 
we  apprehend,  from  such  an  assailant;  and  with  regard  to  our- 
selves, we  said  not  a  word  in  praise  of  Jerome.     We  mentioned 
him  six  or  eight  times,  and  omitted  to  give  him  his  usual  title 
except  twice,  (so  well   founded  are   the  Pamphleteer's  acctisfi- 
tions !)  We  said  that  he  was  not  so  weak  as  to  make  one  clauae/pf 
a  sentence,  or  one  half  of  a  letter,  directly  contradict  the  ot)r^.j|f 
and  that  a  writer  of  such  acknowledged  purity  and  beauty  of  stym '^ 
would  not  have  introduced  the  grossest  barbarisms  into  his  L^  i 
tinity.     But  this  sagacious  Pamphleteer  (from  internal  conscious* 
ness,  we  presume,  of  the  fact)  concludes,  that  a  bad  man  must  be, 
a  weak  one;  and  that  as  St.  Jerome  was,  according  to  his  accoutitV' 
capable  of  bad  actions,  he  was  consequently  capable  of  bad  writing; 
and  very  likely  to  be  foolish  enough  to  produce,  as  a  lost  work,  a .. 
forgery  of  his  own,  openly  contradicting  the  only  existing  remliinil'* 
of  the  work  in  question.  ^'\ 

The  Pamphleteer  pleads  guilty  to  the  next  piece  of  dishonesty,'' 

of 
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of  «liich  we  accused  the  cditorof  the  Apocivplial  New  Testament, 
To  [>alch  lip  the  credit  of  one  of  his  forged  gospels,  he  said,  ih^Cif 
was  frefjueiilly  meTiliniied  by  the  ancient  fathers;  and  that  '  their 
expressions  indicate  that  it  had  obtained  a  very  general  credit  in  the 
Chrisdran  world.'  Wedemonstratedthatliehaddiahonestiy  perverted! 
one  of  Jones's  statements,  that  some  of  the  stories  adopted  by  the 
author  Sf  this  gospel  were  in  general  circulation,  and  credited  by  the 
Fathers.  Jones's  statement  is  perfectly  clear  ;  yet  Mr.  Hone  says, 
he  'ff'as  led  into  his  fdsehood  by  Jones,  und  that  fie  did  not  (ompre- 
Hmd  thtit  wriler's  meaning.  If.  such  a  statement  were  correct,  how 
can  a  man  incapable  of  convprehending  the  plainest  statements,  in 
the  plainest  language,  presume  to  write  on  religious  subjects  f 

We  exaniined  only  two  of  the  prefaces  to  the  Gospels,  observing 
that  tlie  proofs  of  dishonest  iiiienlion  thlts  exiiibited  were  so  clear, 
it  was  niinecessary  to  press  any  further  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
t'atseliood  pursued  by  the  editor,  Tlie  Pamphleteer  now  declares, 
that  beyond  the  parts  which  we  exposed,  there  remain  only  (p.  33) 
the  Epistles  published  by  Wiifce  ;  and  he  acciises  us  of  artfully 
concealing  this  fact,  and  thus  trying  to  represent  the  last  part  of 
his  book  as  equally  noxious  with  the  first,  while  in  fact  it  only  con- 
tained what  had  been  already  published  by  an  archbishop.  Thiii 
very  pamphlet  enumerates  (besides  the  Gospels  wc  examined)  as 
the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament, 

The  first  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 

The  second  ditto, 

Epistles  of  Clirist  and  Abgariis, 

Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 

Apostles'  Creed  in  its  ancient  stale, 
Ditto  ill  its  present, 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 

Paul  and  Seneca's  Epistltefi, 

Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecia  ! 
Is  this  poor  creature  bereft  of  all  his  senses? 
As  he  defends  himself  from  one  charge  of  falsehood  by  alleging 
that  he  had  not  comprehension  enough  to  ascertain  Joiit.'»*s  mean- 
ing, so  he  endeavours  (p.  .'54)  to  rebut  another,  by  pretending  that 
he  mistook  Moslieim.  He  says  in  his  preface,  '  after  the  writings 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  selected  from  the  uumernns 
gospels  and  epistles  then  in  existence,  what  became  of  the  books 
rejected  by  the  conipilers  r'   Our  remark  was  : 

'  The  objects  of  ihis  question  are — to  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing 
for  these  writings,  whose  authenticity,  it  is  insiiiuateil,  was  deemed  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  at  least,  by  the  compilei's  of  the  New  Teslameni ; 
and  to  inspire  suspicion  of  the  canonical  writings,  which,  uecording  lu 
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t%is  •oco««t,  r«l  for  their  credit  on  the  nuthorily  of  compilers  of  'a 
iBtetge.' 

•  III  answer  to  the  first  charge,  the  Pamphleteer  produce*'  a 
pasitffge'  from  Mosheimi  stating  that  the  sacred  >^ritings  were  cffffe- 
fuUy  separated  from  human  compositions  on  the  same  subjecU; 
artd  says,  in  his  degant  phraseology,  that  *  be  took  "  careful  tepA- 
ration''  to- mean  "  selection." '  It  is  curious  that  the  mistakeft'bf 
this  simple  hearted  and  honest  personage  should  invariably  be  on 
bis  own  side.  In  reply  to  the  second  remark,  he  says,  '  Accordi^ 
to  what  "  account  ?"  Not  to  any  **  account"  of  mine,  for  I  gave  *o 
*'  account."  The  word  is  wholly  unwarranted.^  To  answer  W^h 
idle  stuff,  and  say  that  the  account  is  implied  in  the  questioti,  br 
that  the  word  question  may  be  used  instead  of  account y  if  the  Pllm- 
phleteer  prefers  it,  would  be  to  talk  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot.      --' 

Last  of  all,  the  Pamphleteer  accuses  us  of  quoting  from  liis 
preface  words  not  in  it.    ^JThe  juggle  by  which  this  impudent  Miie* 
hood  is  glossed  over  is  well  worthy  of  the  editor  of  the  Apocf^fplbl 
New  Testament.    Before  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Mr.  Hbhl5*8 
publication,  or  even  alluding  to  its  general  character,  we  gn^*  a 
detailed  account,  in  five  or  six  pages,  of  the  several  infidel  cflbjec- 
tions  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  pointed  Out  the 
method  in  which  they  were  brought  forward,  and  in  which  the  Inr- 
guments  founded  on  them  were  stated.     We  incidentally  notieed 
also,  that  one  of  these  was  revived  in  the  preface  to  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament.     We  then  explained  what  the  nature  of  it  was, 
and  proceeded  to  state  it  thus :  *  "  The  whole  story,"  it  is  insimi- 
ated,  "  may  be  an  imposture,"'  &c.    The  Pamphleteer  attempts  to 
say,  that  we  quoted  these  words  as  his.     It  will,  we  think,  hardly 
be  credited  that  we  do  not  commence  our  notice  of  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament  for  several  pages  after  this  passage ;  and  then, 
after  giving  its  general  character,  distinctly  say,  *  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume,' and  immediately  commence  with  a  discussion  of  the  faUe- 
hoods  in  the  Preface!    The  Pamphleteer  sets  out  with  ^»j^g^ 
(p.  14.)  that  he  shall  examine  our  charges  '  in  the  order  mosiff^*i- 
venient  to  himself.'     He  found  that  the  *  most  convenient  ofrdiir/ 
with  respect  to  this  charge,  was  to  place  it  at  the  end  ofhii^ile- 
fence,  after  examining  many  passages  in  which  we  had  actarally 
quoted  his  words;  and  thus  to  induce  his  readers  to  suppose'ttlat 
we  might  have  wished  to  appear  to  do  so  in  the  part  in  quesfimi : 
and  that  the  '  most  convenient'  artifice  was  to  conceal  that. bis  ex- 
tract was  made  from  th^  commencement  of  our  Article  in  wlikh  we 
are  not  occupied  with  the  Apocryphal  New Testameut  at  atlf".  . 
We  have  gone  through  the  Pamphleteer's  text,  and  shall  Mow 
eNaniine  his  notes.     He  wishes  first  to  accuse  us  of  following'liis 

example 
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example  in  qiioliiig  works  we  bave  never  seen,  and  bl^nBdering  be- 
tween Fabricius's  works  on  the  Old  and  Nem  Testament;  a  charge 
which  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as  exposing  the  Pam- 
phleteer's  dishonesty.  After  Toland'a  book  appeared,  Fabricius 
replied  to  it,  as  every  one  knows,  in  his  work  containing  the  forged 
gospels,  &c. ;  and  he,  several  years  afterwards,  published  a  similar 
work  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  these  works  was 
called  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti ;  the  other,  Codex 
Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti.  By  some  accident  our  copy 
of  the  first  work  is  lettered,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Novi  Testa- 
menti ;  and  we  freely  confess  that  we  erred  as  lo  the  title,  but  not, 
as  the  Pamphleteer  well  knows,  though  he  dishonestly  conceals  it, 
MS  to  the  work  itself;  for  we  cite  ihe  book  which  we  said  was  pub- 
lished against  Toland  all  thrwigh  our  Article,  and  we  cite  it  with  a 
specific  reference  to  volume  and  page,  under  the  same  title  of  Co- 
dex Pseudepigraphus.  The  nature  of  our  error  is  therefore  be- 
yond all  question.  But  this  poor  creature  contradicts  in  one  page 
what  he  had  asserted  in  another,  for  (iu  his  note,  p.  34)  he  says, 
that  (like  himself)  we  '  got  all  the  informalion  in  our  Article  from 
Jones.'  On  referring  to  Jones,  we  find  that  he  is  never  guilty  of 
our  niistake,  but  cites  Fabricias's  work  by  its  right  title.  One  of 
the  Pamphleteer's  accusations  then,  if  he  had  sense  enough  to  see 
it,  negatives  the  other. 

The  last  of  this  wretched  maa'a  follies  which  we  shall  notice, 
arises  from  an  obvious,  but  trifling,  error  of  ihe  press.  We  gave,  in 
a  note,  a  very  curious  instance  of  Toland's  ignorance,  on  theaulho- 
rity  of  a  MS.  book  of  an  old  and  respectable  clergyman,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  another  clei^mati,  Mr,  Welby,  and  Mr,  Welby 
from  an  ear-witness,  Gale,  the  anabaptist.  By  an  error  of  the  press, 
Uie  mark  of  quotation  (')  is  omitted;  so  that  the  MS.  which  actu- 
ally, having  referred  to  Mr.  Welby,  uses  his  words,  appears  to  go 
on  in  its  own,  and  thus  afterwards  (o  refer  to  Gale,  instead  of  Mr. 
Welby's  doing  so.  Any  one  who  reads  the  story  would  sec  that 
some  error  of  this  sort  had  arisen  ;  but  instead  of  this  trifling  in- 
stance of  candour  in  a  circumstance  not  relating  to  himself,  (though 
to  be  sure  an  attack  on  any  of  the  fraternity  of  infidels  may  be  un- 
pardonable,) the  Pamphleteer  tells  us  that  tlie  old  and  respectable 
clergyman  must  have  been  fibbing;  and  that  the  story  which  we 
said  was  iu  a  MS.  before  us,  might  as  well  have  been  behind  us. 
This  specimen  of  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  this  amiable  person  will, 
we_ttidge,  be  sufficient. 

He  omits  all  notice  of  our  other   charges,  though,   with  his 

usual  unblushing  effrontery,  he  declares  that  he  has  answered  them 

,,ji)},  or  evades  them  in  the  most  pitiful  manner.     When  we  accuse 

ri4^)|t  editor  of  saying  that  several  Christian  sects  received  a  writing 
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as.gefiui(ie,  tluHigli  Qn]y  two,  ^ht  QBOAtica  and  Mamcb»ftf>s^)  ion 
faiifious /or  their  forgeri^  and  corruptioiis  of  tcripturQ,  could  )be' 
ai^ducedi  he  sinks  the  character  of  th^  eeqt^,  and  ^overa  hit  falaet  ' 
hood  by  ?ayiug  that  the  Guostica  were  divided  into  many  different 
parties !     When  we  accuse  hiai  of  stealing  one  half  of  bis  book  * 
from  Jones^  w  ithout  intimating  the  existence  of  that  writer's  work^ 
he  says  tliat  h^  never  denied  tlie  fact  to  personal  inquirers !    Wlran  ,* 
we  charge  him  with  disingenuously  mi^ng  the  history  of  Chriat'a. 
descent  into  hell,  as  referred  (o  iu  the  Creed,  with  the  silly  stones  .-. 
on  the  same  subject,  in  one  of  the  spurious  gospels,  he  tells  us  4hat  > 
he  referred  to  that  gos|)el  only  for  apocnfphal  particulars,  althougk- 
fiis  note  consisted  of  these  words:  '  For  large  particulars  ofChri%f^ 
descent  into  hell,  see  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus;'  and  was  appended^ 
without  another  word,  to  a  passage  referring  to  the  statement  o£ 
Christ\s  descent  iu  the  Creed !    i\ud  above  all,  when  we  convict. 
him  of  mistaking  the  notorious  Faustus,  the  Manich^ean,  for  a  Pro- 
vencal bishop;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  ignorance,  be«.. 
stowing  commendations  on  the  learning  of  a  person  remarkable  for* 
the  want  of  it ;  and  of  whom  he  now  confesses  be  knew  so  little  aac  -. 
to  be  compelled,  as  we  guessed,  to  refer  to  a  common  Biographical 
Dictionary ;   he  replies,  that  this  is  no  error  in  divinity,  but  in. 
ecclesiastical  history ! 

We  have  now  done  with  this  miserable  man's  accusations  of  us. 
But  it  is  curious  to  take  the  side  of  the  question  favourable  to  him^ 
and  laying  aside  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  to  observe  to  how  heavy 
un  accusation   of  incapacity,   in  order   to  escape  more   serious 
charges,  he  is  compelled  to  plead  guilty.     Let  the  buyers  and,  , 
encouragers  of  blasphemy  learn  on  what  authority  they  build  their- ' 
faith.     Let  them  remember  that  this  man  attempted  to  destroy  or 
weaken  the  evidence  for  the  canon  of  scripture;  and  that  he  talked 
of  its  constitution,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  writers,  at  th^ 
time  when  he  imagined  that  constitution  took  place,  with  the  moot  /  '"^^ 
perfect  assurance.     Let  them  hear  him  confessing  (p.  Si)  that  hb"  " 
stated  one  falsehood  from  inability  to  understand  Jones,  and  in8i-^)\i 
nuated  another  (p.  So)  from  not  comprehending  Mosheim.     Xiet  "'' 
them  listen  to  his  avowal  (p.  33.  note)  that  although  from  Johea    j"^ 
be  took  a  large  part  of  his  work,  be  had  never  taken  the  trouble  ^, 
read  the  book  itself!  (p.  58.) — ^that  of  ecclesiastical  history  (p.  5S)    ; 
he  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  save  from  Jortin,  and  dipping 
into  Eusebius  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  {  and  that  until  the  ip-^ 
pearance  of  our  Article,  he  had  not  read  (what  he  now  seenos  to    V' 
think  the  first  of  all  performances)  even  Michaelis  or  Lardner  ll\'. 
Let  them  finally  hear  this  reasoner  about  the  canon,  compelled  to./^  j 
avow  (p.  58.)  that  he  was  erring  in  his  arguments  on  tlue  aubje^rttyof)) 
because,  of  all  absurd  imaginations,  be  chose  to  imagine  that:  tbar^  V 

canon 
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canon  was  settted  at  (he  dounbtl  of  Nice!  The  wrttched  book,  bj 
whicli  he  attempted  to  pei'vert  the  faith  and  destroy  the  happtnesa 
of  countless  [liousanda,  was  (p.  5G) '  most  hastily  done,'  by  his  own 
avowal ;  nay,  finished  from  first  to  last  in  six  weeks  (p.  5B) — and 
die  whole  preface,  that  monstrous  compound  of  ignorance,  sophis- 
try, and  falsehood,  was  *  hurried  together'  (p.  57)  at  a  watering- 
place,  at  the  last  moment,  and  (p.  58)  '  remote  from  all  books, 
ivith  only  a  transcript  or  two  from  Joriin,  Mosheiui,  and  Porsoii, 
thrust  into  the  editor's  pocket  on  leaving  town  !'  Such  are  the 
profoutid  wurks  by  which  the  liith  of  the  ignorant  is  to  be  per- 
verted— such  are  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  infidel  writers  of 
this  enlightened  age!  We  deem  it  no  small  triumph  to  have  forced 
such  avowals  from  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  party — for,  ready  as 
the  half-learned  always  are  to  receive  any  thing  which  tends  to  lower 
what  the  wiae  and  the  learned  regard  with  reverence,  they  surely 
cannot  be  blind,  after  this  exposure,  to  the  delusions  practised 
upon  them;  they  will  surely  pause  before  they  again  surrender 
their  belief  to  the  demands  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  under  the 
mask  of  kuowle^lge  and  virtue. 


Art.  IX. — Histoire  de  PE^i/ple,  snus  le  Gonvernement  de  Mo- 
kammed-J/y,  ou  Recit  des  Evenemens  pulitiqves  et  milUaires, 
mti  out  eti  lieu  depuis  le  Depart  des  FraiifaU  jiisijit'en  1823. 
Par  M.  Ffilix  Mengin;  ouvrage  enrichi  do  Notes  par  MM. 
Lahgl^s  et  Jomard  ;  et  prSc&d^  d'une  Introduction  hislorique 
par  M.  Agoiib.     A  Paris.     1823. 
npFIE  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt  was  an  occurrence 
■'-     for  which,  though  ihey  viill  not  allow  to  England  any  share  in 
it,  they  will  never  forgive  her.     As  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, men  are  apt  to  seek  for,  and  generally  find,  some  alleviation, 
so,  for  the  heavy  ilisappoinUiient  sustained  iu  not  being  able,  as  was 
intended,  to  make  Egypt  a  dependent  colony  of  France,  they  have 
experienced  no  little  consolation  in  boldly  asserting,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  the  British  arms  that  drove  them  out  j  and  in  the 
second,  that  the  loss  of  a  valuable  colony  has  been  compensated  by 
the  gain  of  a  great  book.     The  national  feeling  ou  this  tender  sub- 
ject is  thus  expressed  by  M.  Agoubj  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  M. 
Mengin. 

'  An  event  for  ever  memorable,  and  one  whicli  would  have  regene- 
rated Egypt,  was  wiihoul  contradiction,  the  e.\peiiitiDu  of  tlie  Trench. 
Hadit  t)pc  been  for  the  sudden  departure. of  Buonaparte,  the  assassina- 
lion  of  Kleber,  and  the  stupidity,  of  Menou,  that  country  would  now 
be  a,  province  of  France.  These  causes,  far  more  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  England  and  the  Forte,  madethii  cnlerprize  miscarry.  But 
if  potity^w  its  hopes  annihilated,  tHc'  irtli  ai  least  preserved  their 
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fropkies;  the  di0erent  eleroeoii  were  already  collected^  which  wen^  to 
fom  the  magnificent  work  of  the  *'  Descripcioii  tie  I'Egypte,"  the  onl^ 
but  in^mortal  conquest  which  is  reroainiog  to  France  from  that  glorioi^ 
^pedition.* — Introduction^  p^  46,  ,   ..^^ 

.'  We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  '  regeneratioD'  that  was  intondfd 
for  Egypt  by  thia  '  glorioua  expedition ;'  but  of  thia  wearecartaiiiy 
that  had  the  project  succeeded,  and  the  views  with  which  it  wMlMr 
^ertaken  been  realized,  the  permanent  occupation  of  that  cowM^ 
would  have  placed  France  in  one  of  the  niost  central  and  eligihk 
positions  for  a  speedy  and  convenient  communication  between  ithe 
best  portions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  that  could  be  wisbed; 
and  have  given  to  her  a  colony  which,  under  proper  managea>fftf, 
would,  by  the  fineness  of  its  climate,  and  the  natural  fertility oCils 
soil,  liave  indemnified  her  for  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  aiMi.;thfe 
rest  of  her  West  India  islands,  by  furnishing  supplies  of  tropioiil 
produce  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  and  the  countriea  b^f- 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean — raised  too  at  an. expense  far  hslctw 
that  at  which  they  can  be  afforded  in  the  transatlantic  islands*  ;.  Jp 
short,  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  would  have  boeafMe 
of  the  severest  blows  that  England  could  receive;  and  she  musti-at 
all  hazards,  have  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  possession  of  it  frofi 
their  hands.  This  urgency,  however,  is  altogether  unneceasary 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  country  oiay 
reach  in  the  hands  of  a  third  power,  whose  influence  extends  Mt 
beyond  its  territorial  limits.  Even  as  a  dependency  on  the  Pofie, 
its  prosperity  would  be  highly  desirable;  its  political  importance 
being  of  little  or  no  weight  under  the  Turks,  and  its  commercial^f^id 

gricultural  industry  calculated  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  tfce 
Liropean  world. 

The  stupendous  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  have  frequently  ^qiccq- 
pied  our  pages ;  we  now  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  moijtevn 
Egypt,  and  the  extraordinary  man  who  presides,  at  present,  over  ifs 
destinies.  To  what  extent  he  will  be  able  to  carry  the  itbpro^^ 
ments  of  this  country,  or  to  cripple  its  resources,  (for  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  this  point,)  a  few  years  more  wilt  probably  i}e- 
cide.  That  he  has  done  something  for  its  productive  industry  must 
be  admitted ;  though,  hitherto,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  d^ife 
more  for  personal  aggrandizement,  than  for  the  general  benefit  j^f 
his  subjects.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  his  measut^s  oiay 
proceed  rather  from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  poUti^sl 
economy,  and  a  desire  the  more  rapidly  ,to  carry  into  effect  hUi  in- 
novations, than  from  any  avaricious  or  selfish  feeling.  If  his  inlei(h 
tions  be,  what  the  resident  Franks  and  most  travellers  giv)^  ^iip 
credit  for, — the  improvement  of  the  country, — he  will  gfi|4lUl|y, 
perceive  liis  errors ;  and  Egypt  niay  again  become,  what  it  aue^ody 

was, 
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was,  lliC  granary  of  wif rounding  nnlions.  '  The  tran()iiillily  wliich 
Egypt  enjoys,'  says  M.  Agoub,  ' under  llie  government  of  Moham- 
med Aly,  and  the  enljghlened  protection  which  he  accords  to  all 
travellerji,  have  been  highly  favourable  to  Kiienlific  researches.  By 
the  \('isdom  of  his  Sdminhtration,  by  his  elevated  views,  by  a  tole- 
rstinii  imhnown  before  his  lime,  this  prince  has  acquired  for  himsetf 
wn  European  celebrity.'  Having  donie  ihis,  we  hope  he  will  endea- 
vour to  acquire  an  African  Celebrity,  by  an  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent policy  towards  his  peaceable  and  indnslrious  subjects,  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  that  continent. 

The  rise  of  thiii  man  from  a  very  humble  situation  ;  bis  intrigues 
with  all  the  various  parties  by  which  this  line  country  has  for  so 
many  years  been  scourged  and  oppressed ;  his  successful  cam- 
paigns, not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  iii  Arabia  against  the  fanatical 
sect  of  Wahabees,  both  in  person  and  by  his  sons;  the  rewards 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Seignor  in  consequence  thereof; 
in  short,  all  his  good  and  evil  deeds  are  minutely,  and,  we  believe, 
faithfully  recorded  by  M,  Mengin,  though  in  a  loose  and  desultory 
manner,  which  renders  his  '  history'  less  pleasing  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  Tlie  occaMOnal  details  respecting  his  military 
and  political  measures  and  tnanceuvres;  his  commercial  specula- 
tions, his  manufacturing  and  agricultural  experiments,  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  various  classes 
of  people  composing  the  present  population,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  Egypt,  collected  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  To  these 
'  notices  we  are  enabled  to  ad<l,  from  documents  in  our  possession, 
some  circumstances  of  considerable  interest,  from  a  source  equally 
authentic. 

Mohammed  Aly,  ihe  present  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  bom  at  Ca- 
'  »alla,  in  Roumelia,  in  the  year  of  ihe  Hejira  II  8e,  (1769).  His 
filter,  Ibraliim  Aga,  was  the  chief  of  the  guard  for  the  security  of 
the  public  roads.  At  his  death,  his  son,  then  a  boy,  was  taken  and 
brouglit  up  in  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Cavalla.  At  this 
early  age,  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  felt  a  Secret  persuasion  that 
he  should  one  day  be  a  great  man;  a  thought  first  inspired,  per- 
haps, by  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having  had  a  dream  which 
tJie'soothsayers  assured  her  prognosticated  that  the  child  of  which 
she  was  then  pregnant  would  rise  to  the  highest  pitmacle  of  power. 
'  Whether  the  presentiment  and  the  dream  influenced  his  conduct, or 
whether,  as  is  more  than  protiahle,  both  were  fabricated  after  the 
event,  «-e  know  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  commenced  his  for- 
'  tuuate  career  in  consequence  of  the  active  and  determined  manner 
■  li»  which  he  assisted  his  patron  tn  collecting  the  tffxes,  and  putting 
flltiWii'Ja  Rj^irit  of  inb'ubordinaiioti,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  lives;  for 
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tllia?bc  w«s  createifn  boul^nhbeski,  and  received  in  in«rriag«-tt 
widow  of  the  governor'^  own  family,  by  whdm  he  had  three  aond^ 
Ifarahimy  Toussoun,  and  Ismael.  **' 

•  /With  the  aid  of  a  little  money  brought  by  bb  wife,  and  of  Ais 
faofiily  connexions,  Mohammad  now  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  th6^' 
to4>acco  trade,  which  he  oontiniied  to  pursue,  M'ith  some  succe^i 
until  an  event  occurred  which  called  him  to  fulfil  a  higher  desttny^^' 
This  was  no  other  than  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Egypt.     TMr 
governor  of  Cavalla  being  ordered  to  furnish  his  contingent  on  tbait^ 
occasion,  amounting  to  300  men  completely  armed  and  equipped'/ 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son,  and  engaged  Aly  to  accbm- 
pany  him  as  his  Mentor ;  but  the  young  man,  disgusted  with  thi^* 
voyage,  dreading  the  privations  whicii  he  was  likely  to  endtirf^^ 
amidst  the  sands  of  Aboukir,  and  having  little  relish  for  miKtary- 
glory,  quitted  the  army  and  returned  home,  leaving  the  command  ^ 
of  his  contingent  to  Mohammed,  who  thereupon  took  the  title  6f" 
Bin-bashi.     In  the  first  battle  in  which  he  happened  to  be  en^; 
gaged,  against  the  divisicm  of  the  French  under  General  Lagrang^^' 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men ;  but  his  spirited  conduct  at'* 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  selected  him  W 
head  an  attack  upon  the  fort  in  which  the  French  had  posted  th^m^  - 
selves.     During  the  night,  he  succeeded  in  getting  within  the  in^' 
trencbments,  ready  to  storm  when  day-liglit  should  appear;  but  in 
tbe  mornihg  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  had  evacuated  the 
works^     This  bloodless  entcrprize  raised  him,  however,  another 
step. 

In  the  subsequent  campaign  against  the  Mamlouks,  the  Viceroy  - 
Kousrouf  Pasha  gave  to  our  adventurer  the  command  of  a  divisicm 
of  the  army  under  Youssef-bey,  who,  being  completely  beaten,  laidr  " 
tbe  Uame  on  Mohammed,  which  so  exasperated  the  Viceroy,  ^at*' 
he  determined  to  banish  him  from  Egypt,  and  for  this  p«rpt>stf*-' 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  him  at  night.     Mohammed,  in  W**^ 
turn  to  this  messflkge,  demanded  pay  for  himself  and  bis  troops,'*^ 
letting  him  know  that  he  would  wait  on  him  in  company  with  bW^'^ 
soldiers,  not  at  night,  bbt  on  the  following  day.     The  Viceroy^' 
knowing  him  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Taher-Pasha  and  hi^^.V 
Albanians,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  did  not  feel  bold  enougfr  ^^ 
to  carry  his  intended  measure  into  execution;  and  was  in  fact  a  few'^'J 
days  afterwards  himself  driven  from  his  capital  by  the  soldiers  tiP^  ^ 
Aly  and  Taher,  the  latter  of  whoih  assumed  the  reins  6f  gov^mtf"*' 
ment,  which  he  beld  but  a  short  time;  for,  having  invited  tW*^.^ 
Mamlouka  into  Caiix),  be  was,  in  bts  turn,  assassinated  by  theTtrrk^.'*'\ 

From  this  moment  Mohammed  Aly  began  his  intrigues  witlf^'* 
tbe  Turks,  the  Mamlouka,  and  Albanians,  making  each  iat^-Alt'^ 
them  his  allie»dr  his  enemies*  f(>r  the  time,  as  best. suited  his  tdlfeii^  *'* 

views; 
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views ;  but  always  using  liis  inltuence^  aiid  geiicrally  succeeding,  in 
appeaaiiigi  aedilioi),  ot  putting  dtjvtn  tumult.  For  bin  servicesiii 
thene  respectii  lie  was  rewnrdeii  by  a  lirmiii  froni  tlie  Grand  Seig- 
nor,  cotiterriiigiunliiin  tliadignitjrorPaBlia-  The  whole  ai my,  liou- 
ever,  w»s  deeply  in  ariear,  and  tlie  new  Viceroy,  Ht)urcliid,  bad 
made  himself  exceedingly  unpopular  with  all  ranka,  on  account  of 
his  .exactions.  This  state  of  things  was  favourable  to  Mohammed 
Aly.  Wliellier  he  secietly  fomt^nted  dissatisfaction  does  not  appear ; 
but.  the  people,  headed  by  die  Slieiks.jhe  officers  generally  and  the 
aniiy,decJared  that  they  would  no  longer  be  governed  by  Hourcbid. 
'  WJiom,  then,'  said  Mohammed  Aly,  '  do  yuu  mean  tu  invest  with 
his  authority  f '  '  Yourself,'  was  the  general  reply  ;  '  we  «ibh  for  you 
to  govern  us  according  to  the  laM  s,  because  we  know  that  you  love 
justice.'  That  he  might  not  be  thought  the  instigaiur  of  tiiOHcpro* 
ceedings,  he  at  first  affected  to  reject  their  prupoaitiun,  but  at  the 
itrgeni  request  of  the  Shetks,  he,  with  apparent  reluctance,  assented 
to  their  wishes.  Hourchid  did  not  fly  to  Alexandria,  as  slated  by 
M.  Mengii),  but  shut  himself  up,  with  his  followers,  in  the  castle 
of  Cairo,  whfre  he  was  besieged  by  the  troops  under  Mohammed 
Aly,  in.  union  willi  tlie  iDhabitaiitiJ,  until  an  officer  arrived  from 
thsLporlc  with  a  tirman,  constituting  him  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and 
appointing  him  governor  of  i^ypt,  iu  the  pashalick  ot  which  he 
was  speedily  contirmed.;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  signalized  his 
elevation  by  the  victory  obtained  overthe  Englitihin  the  unfoittwate 
aflair  before  Rusetla  and  at  El  Hamet,  under  General  Stewart,  hi 
which  the  dower  of  our  little  army  was  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners. 

The  two  expeditions  of  tlie  Englisli,  however,  the  one  success- 
ful, the  other  defeated  as  it  was  in  the  niiiiii  object,  were  productive 
uf  considerable  advantage,  not  to  KngUnd  aUnie,  but  to  ail  Chris- 
tian nations  who  had  any  connection  witli  Bgypt.  M.  Menglu  is 
pleiised  to  lametit  lhee^pulsion  of  llie  IVeiich  as  a  great  misfortune 
to  all  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the.  itihahitauta  of  Egypt.  It 
may,. be  worth  while  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  respective  me- 
rits of  the  two  nations  in  this  respect.  At  tlie  |>ence  of  Amiens,  Sir 
John  Stuart  demanded,  aud  succeedetl  in  obtaining,  permission  Ibr 
Kuropeans  to  enter  the  H'esUni  harbour  of  Alexaudria,  front  vi  hich 
l\iey  had  been  jealously  excluded,  and  permitted  ouly  to  enter  tlie 
Eaiierii  harbour,  of  w  hich  the  water  is  shallow,  the  bottom  rocky, 
and  tlie  auchoruge  consequently  dangerous;  and.  the prnhibition  be- 
came die  more  ofTensive  by  the  one  being  oallcd  the  harbour  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  otlier  that  of  itifidc/s.  Xhif  jiivkIjous  distinction 
lias.ceased.  i 

No  European  or  Christian  was  perniitted  to  lidd  on  horseback 
in  any  part  of  Egypt,  the  horse  being  reserved  for  Maliumedau:<, 

whili^ 
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while  theass  was  fiechtod  the  proper  mnimal  for  Ohrisdana.  ■/  THam 
indigiiity  was  also  abolished  by  the  extrtioiiB  of  Sir  John  Stnartiin 
%fho  stipulated  that  ail  Europeans,  without  distinction,  sboidd  W 
allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  which  they  <io  to  the  present  UtxitiiAz 
r:Kothing  could  be  more  striking  tiian  4he  contrast  between  *tbo 
conduct  of  the  English  and  French  armies  white  in  Egypt.  Tkdf 
latter  rendered  itself  odious  tu  the  natives,  while  the  former  whsq 
universally  respected.  The  French^  without  any  provocation^  wil 
vaded  the  country,  and  rousod  all  the  religious  and  poUtical  i&kW 
inea  of  the  natives  against  them.  Their  first  operation  was  to  taW> 
Awxandria  by  assault,  and  put  die  garrison  to  the  sword.  TI|A. 
scenes  that  occurred  in  every  part  of  Egypt  are  well  kno^nb 
Thousands  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  after  the  destructian^aA 
their  fleet  had  cut  off  all  intercotu-se  with  France,  and  confinedrllikD 
army  to  its  own  resources.  Contributions  were  then  levied  mb 
the  country  for  its  support,  and  the  ferocious  numner  in  wfaielk 
they  were  extorted  exasperated  still  more  the  natives.  '  f  :<i*id 

Now  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  army  ?  It  laiided<in> 
Egypt  to  assist  the  Turks  in  wresting  the  country  from  the  Frensiifif 
it  levied  no  contributions;  it  carried  its  treasures  with  it,  and  pnhb 
fi>r  all  supplies;  it  maintained  the  most  rigid  discipline;  admunifrt 
tered  impartial  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  it  occitpied|^' 
which  was  the  more  strongly  felt  dining  the  long  period  in  whsoU 
it  held  Alexandria.  >>  ' 

The  revolution  at  Cairo  had  left  nothing  to  the  Turks  but  Alezani^ 
dria;  the  autliority  of  the  Porte  over  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  uitrAfi 
nominal ;  and  we  could  have  held  this  place  against  any  powefftbeD 
could  be  brought  against  it,  either  from  within  or  withoat. : 
it  was  deemed  a  wise  measure,  and  the  result  has  proved 
was  so,  to  give  up  the  town  and  harbour  to  Mohammed.Aly^svfi 
stead  of  the  Porte;  his  hands  thus  became  strengthenedfiOOHHi 
merce  flourished,  the  revenues  were  augmented;  and  the  geiiieral. 
prosperity  of  the  country  rapidly  advanced  by  the  liberal  |pq1a^ 
which  he  continued  after  the  example  of  the  English ;  and  ,wbidi^ 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  he  did  the  more  readily  at  the  jneconltf 
mendations  and  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  who  was  then  aotii^ 
as  the  British  vice-consul  at  Alexandria.  '  -'>^n. 

The  Pasha's  authority  however  was  yet  very  far  frodi-  b^^&tt 
established;  and  it  was  put  to  no  little  risk  by  a  circumstaii^ 
which,  trifling  and  even  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  operated  doil^ 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  Turks:-— a  wo^|iQ 
bad  declared  herself  possessed  of  a  spirit  which  not  only  sfipkfiii 
but  gave  its  hand  to  be  kissed  in  the  dark;  and  such  was  .her 
reputation,  that  all  Cairo,  the  army  and  the  officers,  became  ptbs^^ 
lytes,  and  fii^ly  believed  in  her  supernatural  powei's.    Mdiiw* 
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modj  who  uell  knew  ihe  Uaiigcr  that  might  ariie  from  un  ig- 
norant and  misguided  mnltilude,  determined  to  find  out  the  secret 
ot' this  woman's  magic.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  four  of  the  most 
skilful  jugglers  to  endeavour  to  entice  her  before  him,  but  the 
crowd  attending  her  perform aucea  would  not  permit  her  to  go.  He 
then  ordered  tlie  aga  of  the  police  to  seize  and  bring  her  to  the 
palmce,  in  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  succeeded.  The  lady  satd 
the  spirit  spoke  only  by  night.  Very  well,  replied  Aly,  we  will  watt; 
When  the  time  came,  die  pasha  and  tlie  magician  withdrew  into  a 
darL  chamber;  the  spirit  began  by  calling  un  the  name  of  Sheik 
Aiy,  and  having  answered  several  questions,  offered  its  hand  for 
the  paslia  to  kiss;  he  told  it  to  approach  a  little  nearer,  and 
having  felt  the  fingers  ola  human  being,  he  made  a  sudden  seizure 
of  the  whole  hand,  holding  it  firmly,  and  calling  for  lights,  which 
diiicovered  the  pasha  grasping  the  hand  of  the  ventrilotjuist,  (for 
she  was  nothing  more,)  who  began  to  scream  for  mercy.  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  however,  deemed  it  riglit  to  punish  ihe  impostor,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  drowned  in  the  Nile,  The  chiefs  and  the  multi- 
tude showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  this  order;  but  the  pasha 
told  them  that  if  she  was  possessed  of  a  spirit,  it  would  save  her 
from  drowning,  and  if  not,  she  would  only  ful61  her  destiny ;  and 
accordingly  she  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  suffered  the  usual 
fate  of  witches  when  thus  treated. 

One  of  the  worst  acts  of  Mohammed  was  that  of  inviting 
the  Mainiouks  to  Cairo  in  181 1,  receiving  them  with  great  cere- 
mony and  apparent  friendship  in  die  citadel,  presenting  them  witli 
coffee,  and  at  the  same  moment  making  dispositions  for  intercept- 
ing and  basely  assassinating  them  on  leaving  his  presence.  One  of 
lliese  unfortunate  beys  threw  himself  into  the  harem  of  the  viceroy, 
an  inviolable  asylum  among  the  Mamlouks,  but  he  was  dragged  out 
and  massacred.     The  beys  being  dispatched,  M.  Mengin  says — 

'  Anssiiflt  lea  troupes  eureiil  orcJre  d'arriler  parloul  les  mamlouks: 
ce»\  que  Von  prenait  ctaicnt  cuaduits  duvanc  le  kiSyabey,  et  deca* 
ptli«  ^  rinstant  in^me.  Beaucoup  d'individus  Strangers  &  rtite  sc^nu 
porirtrnt  ntalgrc  leur  innocence,  tant  l«  soldat  6tHit  anime  au  carnage. 
Lu  cadavre  de  Ch&hyu-bey  fut  tratne  ^i.  et  lii,  la  cotde  au  cou.  La 
citadelle  resseinblait  ^  une  arene  ensanglant^e :  tes  moria  tnutiU's  en- 
cpfnbraiunL  les  passages;  on  voyait  partout  des  chevaux  richemcnt  har- 
bachcs,  etendus  k  cQtG  de  leurs  maiires,  dcs  sfLys  perces  de  balles,  des 
arrnes  brisces  et  des  v6lemcns  couverts  de  sang:  loutcs  cei  dfpouilles 
devinrenl  la  proie  drs  soldats.  On  comptait  le  matin  quaire  cent  soix- 
dnte-di\  tnamlouks  k  cheval;  nul  d'eiilre  eux  n'f'chappii  au  massacre.' 
—vol.  i.  pp.  362,  363. 

The  greatest  terror  and  disorder  prevailed  in  Cairo  for  several 
^j^S^  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  stretl::  and  bazaars  deserted : 
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rapes  end  robberies  were  committed  with  impunity  bj  aJawI 
aiid  undisciplined  soldiery;  while  the  pasha  kept  bioisalf  shut-^i 
in  the  citadel. 

■  *  Les  Turks,  qui  ne  poovtfient  6pouser  que  dcs  femraes  d*une'c1Me 
infl^rieare,  voyaient  avee  deplaisir  que  celles  d'un  plus  haut  rang,  d€- 
daignant  ieur  alliance,  t6moignaient  de  rempresseroent  lorsqa'il  a'agii-- 
sait  d  uponier  un  manilauk.  lis  eu  rent  la  baasesse  desevenger,  dutt 
qette  occasion,  d'un  sexe  sans  defense.  Les  depouiiles  furent  iocalm- 
iables.  Les  maisons  des  be^s  etaient  riches;  plusieurs  d'entre  emc 
faisaient  des  preparatifs  de  manage;  on  travaillait  aux  aroeublen^eijH; 
on  avait  achete  de  riches  ototfes,  des  cachemires,  des  bijoux.  K91 
seulement  les  habitations  des  pruscrits  furent  saccagces,  mais  celles  i 
leur  Voisinage  cprouv^rent  aussi  le  m^me  sort ;  on  voyait  partout  l< 
traces  du  pillage.  La  ville  ressembiait  h.  uitt  place  prise  d^assaut!  itjd- 
cun  habitant  ne  paraissait  dans  les  rues  ;  chacun  atlendait  dans  sa'ti^ 
traite  le  sort  que  lui  rijservait  sa  destinee.' — vol.  i.  p.  S65. 

At  length  Aly  thought  fit  to  descend  from  the  citadel,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  guards  traversed  the  city;  and  with  the  aid  of  )iis  spq^ 
Toussoun  Pasha,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  of  great  severi^, 
he  succeeded  in  ^  staying  the  plague  ;*  after,  however,  not  less  than 
^00  houses  had  been  completely  sacked.  , 

The  same  treacherous  measures  were  pursued  In  the  proyinc^ 
by  order  of  the  pasha,  where  every  Mamlouk  was  put  to  death,  'ft 
is  suggested  in  extenuation  that  he  had  received  orders  from  Con- 
stantniople  to  exterminate  this  corps,  who  had  at  all  times  been 
troublesome,  and  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
pasha's  army,  a  great  part  of  which  was  required  in  Arabia  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Wahabees,  He  knew,  too,  that  the  |>e£8 
were  in  correspondence  with  his  enemies;  and  he  was  not  a  llffMi 
jealous  of  the  attentions  which  the  present  Lord  Guilford^  wbefi 
at  Cairo,  paid  to  their  chiefs,  and  more  particularly  to  the  party  olf 
Elfi  Bey.  Mohammed,  however,  could  not  but  be  gratified  at  ilie 
reception  of  such  an  order,  the  execution  of  which  would  rid  hini 
of  doubtful  friends,  and  powerful  enemies  ;  aiid  so  little  cbiniptini^- 
tion  did  he  feef  on  the  occasion,  that,  wie  are  told  by  M.  Meii^flU 
on  being  informed  that  he  was  reproached  by  all  travellers  iii  their 
narratives,  for  this  treacherous  and  inhuman  massacre,  he  repfi^^ 
that  he  would  have  a  picture  of  it  painted,  together  with  0116  of  the 
death  of  the  Due  d*Enghien,  and  leave  to  posterity  what  jiidgnient 
it  might  pass  on  the  two  events. 

Mohammed  was  now  at  liberty  to  give  his  undivided  attend 
tion  to  the  state .  of  things  in  Arabia,  whither  his  son,  Tonssbiih 
Pasha,  had  been  sent  to  command  the  army,  and  was  maiingrafplfl 
head  against  the  Wahabees.  He  had  taken  the  city  of  Medina^ 
(he  keys  of  which  the  pasha  sent  to  the  Porte,  mith  large  prqseiitb 
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of  money,  jewels,  cofFee,  and  otder  valuable  arlides.  He  now  also 
tfaought  it  time  to  pay  his  devoiioiis  at  tbe  shrine  of  Mecca.  At 
Jeddih  be  was  received  with  all  kindnesR  and  liospitality  by  the 
shereef  Ghaleb  ;  in  return  fuT  which,  either  through  avarice,  as 
■ome  think,  or  on  discovery,  aa  others  say,  that  the  shereef  m  as  act- 
ing a  double  part,  he  secretly  ordered  bis  son  Toussoun  to  seize 
and  convey  bim  to  Cairo;  while  he  plundered  his  palace  of  im- 
inense  treasures,  a  part  of  which  he  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
army,  and,  as  usual,  shared  a  part  with  his  master,  the  Porte  ;  who, 
however,  on  understauding  the  manner  in  «liich  they  had  been  ob- 
tained, had  honesty  enough,  M.  Mengin  says,  to  return  them  to 
their  owner,  through  Mohammed ;  but  Ghaleh  had,  in  the  inte- 
rim, been  sent  to  some  unhealthy  spot,  where  he  sickened  and 
died. 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  from  £lba  hastened  the  departure  of 
Mohammed  Aly  from  Arabia,  to  oppose  any  further  views  that  the 
French  might  Irave  upon  Egypt,  From  the  few  remaining  Mam- 
louks  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  their  former  partizatiS,  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  were  daily  coming  in  to  throw  themselves  on  his  cle- 
mency. Among  the  miost  powerful  was  Sh^k  Abou-Koraim,  who 
bod  come  to  Cairo  to  claim  the  protection  of  Ibrahim,  hi  his 
father's  absence,  to  whom  on  his  return  be  was  introduced  with  a 
present  of  forty-five  horses.  The  pasha,  however,  had  not  the  ge- 
nerosity to  forget  that  he  had  once  been  his  enemy,  and  the  nnfor- 
lunate  sheik  lost  his  head. 

Mohamnted  had  for  some  time  conceived  the  project  of  train- 
ing his  troops  after  the  European  system,  and  now  commenced 
with  those  under  the  command  of  his  youngest  son  Ismae).  Thtf 
troops,  however,  immediately  began  to  mutiny;  their  officers 
joined  then),  and  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  agas  and  chiefs 
was  formed  for  overturning  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  who  had 
so  grossly  violated  the  law  of  the  prophet,  which  says  that  all 
mnovatioii  is  criminal.  The  conspirators  marched  against  the 
citadel,  and  being  fired  upon,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  ctty, 
plundered  the  houses  and  the  bazaars,  and  spread  universal  terror 
among  the  iuhabitanls.  The  Franks  took  up  arms  for  the  defence 
of  dieir  own  quarter,  and  were  aided  by  the  police;  at  length  those 
who  tvmained  firm  to  the  pasha  prevailed,  and  the  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed. On  this  occasion  the  pasha  acted  with  justice  as  well  as 
prudence;  he  ordered  an  esact  account  to  be  taken  of  the  losses 
wliich  had  been  sustained  by  pillage,  and  indemnification  to  be 
made  to  the  several  sufferers  out  of  the  treasury.  He  also  conciliated 
by  presents  the  chiefs  who  had  revolted,  and  the  officers  of  the 
■rmy;  but  his  plan  of  introducing  European  tactics  was  laid  aside 
fol-  the  present. 
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Soon  after  lliis  the  viceroy  suffered  a. -grievous  aiBkiipn  by  the 
death  of  his  son^  Toussoiiu  Pasha,  who  bud  beep  replaced  in  Arabia* 
byhis  eldest  son,  Ibrahim.  After  enduring  bo  long  the  privatiooa. 
of  the  deserts,  M.  Mengin  says—  ,  .i   ., 

'  11  oubliait  les  combats  dans  les  bras  de  ses  maitreqaeSy  ejitofir^  d'tttte 
troupe  dc  musiciens  et  de  jeuncs  danseurs  qu'il  avaiXalpen^v:,(luKjBi|:f•  - 
II  avait  acbete  plusieurs  enclaves  georgicunes :  rune^d^eUes  so  (aij^t 
reraarquer  par  les  dons  que  le  Ciel  lui  avait  prodigucs:  q*(?tait  un  u^^i 
d^le  de  beauto.  Lii  nuit  m^nie  de  son  arrivee,  elte  eiiivra  soii  tnaitfe 
de  ses  tkveurs,  et  cet  infortune  jeune  homme  les  paya'de  s'a  VieJ  lie" 
lendemain  il  se  plaignit  d'uri  violent  mal  de  tl^te  auqilel  sd(?c^da'*iine 
grande  agitation.  Son  niedecin  (itaif  absent,  et  tous  les  secoors  fibr^ilt 
inutites.  Une  sueur  froide,  presage  de  la*  mort,  se  r6pandit9Urto\ia'i(te 
membres :  il  ex  pirn  apr^s  dix  heures  d*un  malaise  continufl,dans'le 
deiire  et  les  convulsions.  Les  symptomes  de  la  maladie  et  ses  progt^ 
rapides  segiblaient  indiquer  la  peste.  On  crut  que  Tesclave  ravak.iip- 
portee  de  Constantinople  et  la  lui  avait  communiquee.  Cependaut«Ue 
n'en  tut  pas  atteiote,  et  neprouva  aucune  indisposition/ — vol.  ii.  p^  $^. 

Ibraliiiu  Pasha  soon  succeeded  in  completely  subduiogi  the 
Wahabees;  and,  to  signalize  the  event,  he  assembled  the  whole, q€ 
the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and  Syria  on  M^mnt  Arafat,  \yhere  vvitiL 
great  solemnity,  and  in  conformity  with  a  vow  which  he  had  madle 
in  case  of  success,  he  sacrificed  three  thousand  sheep,  and  large^; 
distributed  alms  iu  Mecca ;  he  then  departed  for  Cairo,  and  on  lijs 
arrival  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  On  this  occasion  MiQ- 
hammed  also  received  rich  presents  from  the  Grand  Seig^ipfj^ 
and  compliments  on  his  splendid  victories. 

The  viceroy  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  U^- 
south,  and  to  bring  the  whole  country  on  each  side  of  the  Nile^^i^ 
far  as  Sennaar,  under  his  subjection;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
^n  army  under  his  youngest  son  Ismael.  Of  the  activity  and  ramj^l 
progress  of  this  young  officer,  his  humanity  and  traits  of  generoaj^f^ 
towards  his  prisoners  and  the  conquered  inhabitants,  we  ha^ 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  speak.  One  single  act  of  severity,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  to  him.  He  had  ordered,  when  at  Sennaar,  p^ne 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  country  to  be  bastinadoed,  who  seized  the.wt 
favourable  occasion  to  avenge  himself.  Ismael  had  gone  to  aL,^- 
]age  at  .some  little  distance  from  Sennaar,  with  a  small  guai^Vf 
fgrty  nien;  the  chief,  with  a  party,  followed  him  thithei:f.,ai]i^  jsurr 
pricing  Ins  lodgings  by  night,  stabbed  bim  to  th^  heart.  \^iy^{|i 
poniard,  and.  iiigst  of  his  guards  fell  h}  the  scuffle.  .    ,.  ^, ^i 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  e^&pedition,  was  that  of  recru^t^ 
army  with   the  blacks  of  Sennaar,  Shendy,  Kordofau, .  an^  ., 
iieighbouring  countries,  which  wqs  accomplished  to  the  numb^Vilw 
My  Mengin  says,  of  8000  men;  we  happeii  to  know  ^hey';\v^^. 
more  than  double  that  number.     Tliese  unhappy  beingji  were ^ 
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of  iliem,  in  ttte  first  plKPj  vaccinfltef),  niut  were  tli*ii  inslriicied  in 
mnmra)  exerciie  alirf  niililary  evolutions,  in  the  Eiinipenn  mo«fe, 
by  some  Frenth  OflicerS.  The  hopes  of  llie  pnslia,  however, 
were  greatly  disappointed  in  these  binck  troops.  They  wei* 
stroiiff  able- bodied  men,  and  not  averse  from  being  ttinglit;  but 
when  attacked  by  disease,  which  soon  broke  out  in  the  camp,  they 
died  tike  sheep  infected  with  the  rot.  The  medical  men  ascribed 
the  mortality  to  irioral  rather  than  physical  causes ;  it  appeared  in 
numerous  instances  that,  having  been  snatched  away  from  their 
homes  and  faiiiilies,  tbey  were  even  anxious  to  get  rid  of  life;  and 
such  was  the  dreadful  mortality  that  ensued,  that  out  of  20,000  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  three  thousand  did  not  remain  alive  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  We  may  add  that  nothing  is  more  commoD  in 
Cairo  than  to  find  the  black  slaves,  who  are  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness, complain  of  being  weary  of  life,  and  seehinv  for  means  to 
get  rid  of  it;  it  is  also  observed  that  on  this  accdiint  tbey  are 
more  susceptible  ofitisease,  especially  of  the  phigne: 

Mohiimmed  Aly'Was  determiiied,  however,  to  Carry  the  new  sys- 
tem into  effect.  Ofthe  means  which  he  subsequenlly  employed, 
and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  theiB,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  on  the  aiithority  of  an  eye-witness,  who,  with  Ihfe  two  cdrf- 
suls,  Salt  and  Droverti,  paid  a  visit  to  the  pasha  at  Wb  c.imp,  n^ar 
Manfalout,  and  remained  there  several  weeks.  His  adoption  of 
the  system  of  European  tactics  has  been  ihoiiglit  by  some  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Forte,  to  whom  it  is 
supposed  he  has  given  irreparable  offence  by  his  protection  of  the 
Greeks,  and  his  refusal  to  put  in  practice  those  inhuman  measures 
which  were  resorted  to  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  and  Con  Stan  liriii- 
ple.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  His  ass&t- 
ance  to  the  Porte  has  not,  indeed,  been  of  the  most  active  or  esteii- 
sive  kind;  but  he  has  hitherto  continued  to  proffer  both  ships  and 
troops,  and  is  this  year  preparing  an  espediiion  against  the  Moreii 
on  a  large  scale.  Perhaps  the  numerous  presents  to  Constahtincpfe 
may  have  been  sent  with  a  view  to  excuse  him  from  taking  amofs 
effectual  part  against  the  Greeks.  His  last  present  was  the  Pigot 
diamond,  purchased   fiOm  Rundle  and  Bridge  for  the  sum  df 

^5o,ooo. 

'  The  new  project,  aB  our  correspondent  inforliis  us,  was  to  place 
five  hundred  of  his  Mlimlouks'  lunler  the  care  of  Mohammed  B^, 
(formerly  the  kiaya-bey,1  a  failliful  adherent,  at  Aseuan,  who  wert 
regularly  trained  as  olficers  under  Colonel  S6ve,  formerly  aide-de- 
camp to  Marshal  Ney,  and  who,  in  conimiclion  with  some  Eng'- 
lishnien,  (whom  we  will  not  namt,)  f.tiltd  in  an  attempt  to  witt- 
draw  this  criminal  from  justice ;  oft  which  account  he  was  obligetl 
tt>  abandon  his  coimti'y:  It  will  really  biecrtncrived  thathe  bad  to 
I  I  3  encounter 
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elicOfmter  difHctthies  of  tlie  fiifoat  formicUbU'kiiicI*'  Iiillh6<foraMK 
lion  of  our  Sepoy  corps  in  India,  oflkers  are*  prepafed-  to  conir 
QMind;  but  here  every  thing  was  to  be  nearly  organKsed,  in/OpposU 
Cion  to  established  usages  and  religions  prejudiceB»  whiob  nothini^ 
but  great  courage,  perseverance,  and  patience  oouldduraioiint^  Tte 
Mamlouks  were  occasionally  so  discontented  as  kf>lb?e9teD£oloiadl 
S6ve's  life;  but  he  never  lost  his  firmness,  and  this  alone Mved 
hiiii.  He  openly  addressed  those  who  had  coadbinefl  iigdlnai^biai, 
ofiering  to  fight  the  whole  of  them  with  the  sabre^fiiagt^rbaildpib' 
one  by  one,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  attack  him.  Achoraoter  tbill. 
resolute  graduallv  won  upon  tlieir  untutored  mkida;  heb^ina-n^ 
length  a  ereat  mvourite ;  and  they  made  a  consideraUe  (fibglDcaa 
under  bia  instructions.  .  t/.f 

As  the  blacks  sickened  and  died  in  the  way  we  have  monticHiDAr 
k'was  ttow  determined  to  set  about  a  regular  conscription,  ^i4s 
Pronpdisef  of  the  Arabs,  or  feiiahs,  when  about  thirty  thotisayifl 
were  indiscrinitiHitely  seized,  without  regard  to  their  fituesa,  ail4 
sent,  under  a  military  guard,  to  Upper  Bgypt.  These,  with  ifae 
remains  of  the  black  slaves,  a  few  Berbers,- an<i  the  Mamlouk 
officers,  compose  the  pasha's  present  armj.  Twielve  Europeans^ 
chiefly  Italiaiis,  are  employed  as  instructors.  Disease  for  a  time  con* 
siderably  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  new  conscripts ;  but  at  Ae  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  they  were  computed  at  ab#iit 
twenty-three  thousand  effective  men.  They  are  fbrined  into  ais 
reginsents,  ^acli  of  which,  when  complete,  is  intended  to  consist; f»f 
five  battalions  of  eight  hundred  men. 

■■  Four  of  these  regiments  were  encamped  near  Manfalout,  ontbe 
skirts  of  the  desert,  on  a  strip  of  land  the  surface  of  which  vwa 
covered  with  stones,  when  our  informant  visited  the  camp,  T^% 
men  being  mostly  without  shoes,  their  manneuvriiig  became  \\l^ 
hiore  difficult,  l^ere  is  no  regular  administration,  we  believe,  in 
this  army,  every  thing  being  ordered  by  Mohammed  Bey  through 
the  pasha;  yet  there  is  a  vigour  and  a  promptitude  in  despotiam  not 
altogether  unsuited  for  a  military  system;  as, for  instance,  withjio- 
gard  to  the  shoeless  troops.  Tlie  paaha,  having  observed  o^e/iof 
the  European  visitors  wearhig  shoes  wilh  a  high  instep,  aAdi:ti^ 
d  la  tnilitaire,  borrowed  them  as  a  pattern,  and  in  less  than^tm^v^ 
hours  a  dosen  pair  were  ready;  these  were  dispalffbe4;4nst^i|tly 
to  Cairo,  with  n  pereniptoi^  order  that  forty  thousand  pair^^hq^ 
be  ready  in  a  month.  All  ihe  riioemakers  in  C!airo  w^re  ffiiflifyB 
ntely  set  to  work,  and  the  order  was  completed — *  M^iguk^a^jytfut 
heaids  be  it!* — and  thus  it  is  with  every  thing  that  the  pasha. fesobres 
«pon. 

The  Mamlouk  colonels,  who  were  all  slaves,  are  become  g^K^l 
^officers,  and  about  fifteen,  tbonsand.  of  the  troof^  mr^.tolorajl^yiier- 
'fisct^  and  fit  for  active  service.  .  To  these  may  be  added  about  eight 

thousand 


thousand  (vl*0  are  m  trftmin^;  and  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  present 
ye»r  n  new  cuiscriptiun  was  ordered  of  iifleeii  tliuusand  more,  it 
bein<r  the  intention  of  Mobammed  Aly  to  keep  up  nn  army  of 
fort;  thoosanti  men,  one  battalion  of  which  is  to  be  stationed  at 
Alexandria  to  tie  trained  as  niiirines  fur  his  navy,  which  ia  to  €on- 
iiist  of  forty  vesids  of  diSerent  rates,  the  seamen  being  entirely 
Ambs.  ' 

The  Pui^a,  our  correspondent  observes,  is  highly  delighted  with 
(he  progress  made  by  his  army.  It  gives  him,  as  it  were,  a  new 
life ;  uild  llie  spirit  of  ambition  tinds  in  it  food  to  work  upon.  His 
moTninga  are  passed  in  receiving  his  officers  aitd  arranging  affairs 
with  Mohammed  Bey,  In  the  aflernuoiis,  one  of  the  regiments  is 
exercised  in  the  open  plain  before  him  ;  at  sun-set  he  retires  to  the 
inner  pavilion,  and  (he  principal  officers  are  assembled  to  ktudy  the 
theory  of  war  upona  large  table,  in  his  preseiicet  with  little  leaden 
figures,  in  platoons  and  battalions,  over  \i  hich  b«-  stands  enjoying 
the  scene  for  three  or  four  hours  together,  nnul  the  time  conies  for 
repose,  when  he  retires  to  dream  of 

— „-, — . all  (lUaliiy, 

,;■(-.  Pride,  pomp,  and  ciicujnslrtiice  oJ  glorious  war! 

-"■ETBry  third  day  he  has  a  grand  review  of  the  four  rogimeuls. 
fThe  last  that  1  wilnesaed,'  says  our  correspondent,  '  was  tliat  of 
two  armies  meeting  in  the  plain,  one  of  which  refused  its  centre  ; 
and  on  beii^  pressed,  retired  in  divisions  by  two  defiles  in  its  rear. 
Jt  then  re-formed  its  line  of  battle  on  the  hills,  and  as  the  opposing 
army  deployed  through  the  deliles,  extended  its  wings  and  formed 
a  half  circle,  by  which  it  prevented  the  advancing  foe  from  taking 
«p  its  position,  and  consequently  obliged  it,  in  im  turn,  to  retreat: 
and  all  this  was  gone  through  without  a  single  mistake,  or  even  a 
platoon  losing  its  equilibrium.  It  gave  me  the  best  idea  of  a  battle 
I  have  ever  witnessed,  always  excepting  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
famous  review  on  the  plains  of  Moot  Martre.' 

I  Near  the  camp  was  established  a  large  bazaar,  well  slocked  u^h 
firovisions  and  uU  kinds  of  necessaries ;  among  other  things,  wijit 
■■WM  openly  esposed  to  sale.  '  Yet,'  says  our  friend,  '  it  mast 
'■■  MOI'be  supposed  that  the  Pasha  is  careless  of  the  morals  or  reJi- 
'gious  chamcter  of  hi»i  new  army.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
Very  ■  itiH-tfcnlar  in  giving  or^rs  for  the  men  to  attend  the  usifal 
ferlns  0f  devotion;  and  Mtlien  ibe  mueamt-/  that  always  accom- 
panies his  highness,  calls  out  the  'faoiU'S  for  prayer,  the  soldiers 
'  aiay  be  seen  by  battaliona,  (rawing  tiiemsclves  in  adoration  to  the 
ground.  The  men  are  no  longer  liable  to  at4iitrary  punishment; 
every  one  committing  a  fault  is  tried  before  he  can  be  bastinadoed, 
■'-nd  generally  some  other  pimwh  me  at  is' preferred — as  Confinement, 
i^^radation  by  bein^  conipelW  to  caixy'WMer^  &>c.    The  officers 
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nie  pliital  in  arrest,  and  even  iJie  Paslia  duesiiiuL  firflluiil  to  de- 
tide  uii  tlicir  ciilpabililj.'  Thia  is  tlte  grcatea  of  all  poinli  gniiied 
uvtr  n  complete  despotism  ;  and  it  were  much  M  be  wisbed  that 
llic  same  fDibearuiice  could  be  carried  into  the  civil  adminiati-alion 
ot'tbe  country.     , 

Tile,  tntr-allaia,  or  colonels  of  regiments,  have  a  splendid  pay, 
nmounling  to  one  hundred  thousand  piaiitres  per  auuum  (about 
lAOOl.  sterling).     Their  dress  ia  very  rich,  of  *ed  cloili  covered 
with  gold  lace,  and  n  half  moon  of  diamonds  oaeai:h  breast,  coiifc> 
pulud  to  be  worth -Hveiity  Ihousami  piastres.    Over  ibis  ihey  wear,  . 
on  st^tte  ucoa«ions,  a  scarlet  pelisse,  which  fastens  over  the  breast 
with  lsv:o  luigc  cloBpB  of  gold  set  with  emeralds.     Their  upper  , 
dresa  i»  cloa<;duiUi.a  atnh,  ami  tlie  Turkish  full  trowsers have  givea  ; 
v\ay  to  mure  blrait  cuiivcuieuces,  which  aie  lied  under  the  knee, 
unii  tlieuce.'downM'iMds  tit  to  the  legs  like  gaiters.     The  pay  of  lbs, 
iioilTConiKiisiuuiied  officers  is  ample  ;  and  that  of  the  men,  eighteetiin  i 
piulres  pur  iiioulh,  v/UU  full  rations  of  good  provisions  and  theMlitfl 
clothing,     The^.are  now  cuutcnt  and  even  attachod  to  the  eervicei>«a 
and  a  considerable  spirit  of  emnlatioii  prevHil»  among  them.    ThejrHrfl 
may  ol'ten  be  seen,  when  off  duty,  practising  aaioug  tiketuiielves  the-.n 
Dmiiual^xciuifc  as  <ui  ninusement.     Nor  are. iuat^ces.  wanting  o{'(fM 
cool  auddelei'jH^ned, courage;  thus, on  exercising  a  mortar,  a  slielL:irfl 
dropped  cloae  ;lovi)o  of  them,  when,  instead  of  rinuiing  front  it,  erfsl 
throwing  himseJfl  u)i  the  ground,  lie  atouti  unmoved,  »nd  fortunatelyt^J 
nnluirt  i  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said,  '  1  am  now  a  soldieritjfl 
anti  a  soldier  ought  not  to  know  fear.'     This, spirit  has  in  a  greal^ril 
measure  been^vcited  by  the  impartial  manner  in  which  protnotioorl/l 
lu  the  rank  of  Serjeants  and  corporals  has  been  given  according  tvitfl 
merit.     The  sei^aiits  are  handsomely  dressed,  and  wear  a  sabre, pllfl 
vvluch  to  ajei/a/i  is  a  most  enviable  distinction.  •UiM 

Great  merit  is  unquestionably  due  to  Colonel  S^ve  fur  the-itl 
reformation  winch  lie  has  eilecled  in  the  Paslia's  army, — we  majitlfl 
say,  for  the  creation  of  it;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  prevail  o»t^I 
ourselves  to  speak  of  bim  without  the  strongest  terms  of  repronffl 
bation:  it  is  stated  that  he  has  turned  Turk,  and  that  his  degradatitmtfl 
has  been  cloaked  and  soothed  with  the  name  and  title  of  Sulimai|.i|fl 
Beyi  and  Mir-allai,  or  colonel  of  four  thousand.  He  reeei\-ed  liUhM 
pelisse  and  his  advancement  on  the  morning  of  the  nativity  ^fj^l 
Christ,  as  if  it  were  meaut  e)cpressl.}-tOi  outrage  the  religion. he  ,hu4l«J 
renounced:  but  he  will  probably,  tind  that  he  has  sold  bis  blrthrigbtiil 
for  a, mess  of  pottage;  for  when  his. services  are  no  longer  uiinte(l,ifln 
Mohammed  Aly  will  know  very  well  how  to  dispone  of  him.  Am^l 
example  about  the  lime  might  Jiave  served  as  a  warnia^  AlriVl 
European,  who  had  become  o  luussuluian,  being  seen  drunk,  wurAl 
nrdered  by  Ibrahim  I'a^ha  to  be  bastinadoed — some  one  ohterverf^  «3 

that  ^ 
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thnl  lie  WHS  an  Europenil-;  '  'Ha,  no,'  bii'\A  iliryliim, '  lie  is  woe  Jf 
us,  lay  it  on  well.;'  nnA  be  recejted  tive  hundred  iaahes. 

We  have' now  tolouk'iEl  Moliamnitd  A\y,  in  his  pacific  chartic- 
fcr,  as  crril  governor  oC  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Pharaohs; — 
to  notice  the  extent  and  resources  of  hin  territory — and  to  give 
some  sUoMaocount^tif^  (he  heleroge  neons  nsaemblageof  the  inhabit- 
ai)tB,'\t4uch  OOfnptiM  its  pre§ent  population. 

£gypt  !s"Gciiipreliended  wiihin  an  immense  valley,  exlending 
iKrttti  atid'Fidmli  iVam  the  heights  of  Sjene,  or  Asstiaii,  i»  lalitnde 
about 'S4''N.  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sonietvliere  about 
tlie  latitude  of  31*"  N.;  being,  in  round  luiinbers,  six  hundred 
miles  m  length,  and  of  very  various  width.  Of  this  length.  Upper 
li^a'fpt,  nr  the  i^aid,  beiii^  the  space  between  Byene  nnd  Cairo,  oc- 
cu(iie»- about  500  miles,  hemmed  in  between  two  ridjreH  of  grey 
saHditOn?  moHnlains,  ajiproiiching  sometimes  wiliiin  ftve  or-  six 
miles  of  each  other.  Proin  Cairo  to  the  sea,  tlte' ritlKe  of  hills 
almost  disappear  and  diverge  on  each  side,  so  as  to  fjive  to  that 
part  of  the  valley  the  form  of  a  triuiigle,  whose  height,  or  length  up 
the  Nile,  may'  be  about  lOOj  and  base,  ulortg  the  Mediterranean, 
150  miles;  and  the  space  thus  included  has  been  called,  on  account 
ofits  form,  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Down  the  midst  of  this  extended 
vaHey-meander«'lhe  nlHJestic  Nile.  Hy  giving  to  Upper  Egypt  an 
average  breadth  of  len  miles,  and  allowing  for  the  lateral  valley 
stretching  oucfi-om-  the  Delia,  we  may  assign  to  that  portion  of  the 
territory  capable  t>f  cnltivalion  about  16,(J(K)  square  miles;  or,  in 
roiuidnunibers,  tepi  millions  of  acreJ*.  This  is  just  about  one  half 
the  enrface  of  Irehmd;  and,  as  the  population  of  this  island  has 
been. found,  by  recent  inquiries,  to  amount  to  about  six  millions, 
the  population  of  Kgypt,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  nearly  one 
half  of  that  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  their  relultve  populaliuii 
nearly  equal.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  quantity  and 
the.valtie  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  two  countries;  the 
farmer,  in  this  respect,  having  greatly  the  advantage.  A  verv  large 
prOporHon  of  the  Bgyptian  territory,  perhaps  nearly  one  imlf,  is 
periodically  inundated  by  the  Nile  ;  or  capable  of  artificial  irriaa- 
tiatt  from  it.  The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  laborious  culti- 
vatreiii'and  yields  a  cnove  scanty  produce.  In  fact,  v^ithout  this 
ri*A-,/lhe  whole  Af  Egypt  wotild  become  «  deseil,  like  those  by 
which  il'is'heninied  in  on  both  sidus,  aaa  tltowerof  rain  is  scarcely 
kiichtin  '  The  atlnosphere,  from  MarolMoNoTeniber,  is  dry  and  in- 
flaht^d'ljy  a  gcorchiiig  sun  «nd  a  cloudless  sky  ;  the  average  height 
of- the  tlier m inn eter,  about  (X"'';  ii'  the  other  six  months,  about 
G(f-.  ihenightsaregenemllyiool^aiidthedewsheavy.  Thewinds  ' 
most  peinieious  to  health  and  destructive  to  vegetation  are  those 
which  blow  over  the  deserts,  called  by  the  Arabs  siiiwoin,  and  by 
114       "  the 
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•rthe  dificrant  MMMit ef  the  yem  inhmiriktiwaM^'fimmkc*'^ 
l>eceinber  and  Jtmiiiry  it  ib  locovpMufcdMiiU  ilnnir|ifi  p^ttfti 
mg  cold;  but  about  the  9tn»l  cqiiiiidk j  ivriiatqtvoaktiiMdMHit 
far  Dearly  two  months^  and  is  the?efore:i;BiladUlM>daBttiaf  lifty<|iM 
irit  ititwiMly  holy  bringing  with  it  ctondiiof-aHi—  limftJIfiMtpdtmill 
which  darkens  the  air,  depriftstbe  8imo{:hittS|^UMMii!|;inHU|[iiM 
to  his  orb> '  shorn  of  its  beams,'  a  dull  violet  hue.  Hw/usMkwgia 
the  hoQsw  wwrps,  cracka,  and  splits;  lbcrifaH>|)ar»ansyiaaileJiiqpi 
fevera  prennl  among  the  mbabitams,  who  Aeatrt^Ato  ?lU|i9«haBi 
Woaarv^^  shtttiheniselfes  apin  their  hommaai'iyri  i^iodjii/  «ib9y 

M-  Litrejr^  dM  chief  surgeon  of  Buonaparte -a'madiQpdfislai^llii 
videstheeiiaiateinCe  what  he  calk  quatrt  mitofii  tMtti^aionm§l/$$i 
the.fiifst  ef  wilnob  commences  about  the  ^Olh  Augu^^pdanip  |lsa 
Nik  begiar  td'overft^w  iu  banks;  Ffomihia  moment?  miul  fUi 
attonmBi  d^nok,  :the  mundatioft  inereases;  lower  Egypt  ^abai 
Vkm  a  may)  iQ:«dach  the  towns  and  vilii^^.appear  ns  ad  «iMJJ9 
iriaaiU :  liMka#df  ibe^end  of  September  the  wslma  •etire^if  j«nd3liM| 
gimrat^iieed^mii^CtsAunences.  To  tbb  atasan  He'gilres  the  nlmia 
of  firiiiir  AfiMide^^the  w«st  winds  aid  fbg8;dttlirpaeviM^mMfr^f|rml 
iodV'Of^ildplNmr^  feitery- diarrhea,  and  calarrbi.'o'  ->v^  'v. v  i;r/;  .v-nsl 
^  ^nPhit MmsirndP saaaen-  begins  with  Diecemb^l'^ind^abiltomsaa  to:|lssi 
l«>  M«Feh.'*i>^Fbe  winds  blow  mosdy  froth tbe  East;  etharsnahla  mtk 
eeMyimtdoftnjjttbe^y  tbe  temperature  is  that  <^  Jua*  ioFranoiS 
Vke  tarious  productions  of  the  earth  are  vigorously  on  thr  Tnrrtfaaofr 
the  sarfseasB-spi^ad  over  with  the  most  lively  tints  x>fiscadmref.liBS 
MMsmitdt other  animals  * se  Hvrefit  d  ieurs iaaioarf/  and  allmMsad 
reanimated  by  the  moderate  heat  of  the  stm  and: the-  feeutiditjsM 
the  rivctr,  seems  to  grow  young  agmn.  Thn  period  is  lieahbypV 
the  night  airs  are  avoided,  and  may  justly  beealled  /or  sm'soirj^ 
€undaMte,  «.TT(il 

From  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May  is  ibeMtiaif 
Imarbidt.  The  east  winds,  which  tempered  the  air  during  tbespaiMB 
How  pass  to  the  south,  which  they  seldom  quit  befcae  $imwa^ml 
May  or  beginning  of  Junew  These  are  the  ^  winds  crfcAfiyjaijfs|> 
which  we  hava  already  memsiailed^       ^    v  '.i'l-i  koI  rnul 

f  The  fourth,  which  M^Lairey  dcaignates  under^th^  daniartff 
ULisca^  ^ffsjeniv^y ^oimimetioes.  «b6tt^  IheHimdcHe'  of  Jisie^f  ADjmpil 
before  the  aolsttoe^'andmiMniteS'iao  tbQ>dtreiAodiriag*idf  thntlnhi 
The  winds  are  theninriable^  4mtyhfiwarda(the(«i>d  f^/tt^i^^aOilfl^ 
selves  to  the  north,  when  they  become  regular,  rising  am|ilUlisg 
Ivith  the  smi.  These  wiodsyin'paming'evar  thr  MnhtnrranHini 
bre  generally  suppoeed  to^oao^ry  with'diemfaqtiik>uavapoUi»'landM 
mountains  of  Fithirrpin  nr  ItijUntnii  f  tirhrrrj  hninj^  rnndratsidl,  lbi< 
hre  precifMtated  in  tnrretiis  nf  rain^  andnAerthemutHns^bolslBeal 
>*'•  producinK 


producing  llint  ^radiMl,  -cooBUmt^  and  periodical  increase  of  the 
Nile,  oa  wfaith  die  siiUensnce  of  the  peuple  entirely- depends;  and 
»ucb  also  af^eais  to  be  M.  Larrey's  Dpiiiion  ;  but  we  ruber  incline 
to  tliiiik  [but  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  witb  ibuM-UraHglit  over  the  Atlantic  aiid  liidinn  oceans 
by  the  floutj)  a^id  aoulb-u-est  winds.  The  air  is  now  clear  and  dry, 
and  ihougU  tb6  heal  ia  excessive,  it  U  by  far  the  most  bealtliy  sea- 
BonofLtheyean 

.  Tbe' lands  inundated  by  the  Nile  are,  as  we  obserred  above,  ex* 
txatlii^y^. fertile;  and  though  they  have  successively  froni  year  to 
year,  without  inlerniissiou,  bome  one  and  frequendytwo  cropa,.aBd 
withdtit  al^'talionul  system  of  invigoration  by  manure  or  olberwise, 
fo(  more  than  30()0  years,  they  still  continue  to  do  the  same  without 
any  pen:epliblc  impoverishment,  and  without  any  further  tiLIage  than 
the  adventitious  top-dressing  of  black  slimy  mould,  by  the  over- 
rtowingofthe  river.  But  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  Especially 
where  the  inundation  does  not  reach,  has  been  greatly  over-rated. 
The  crops  of  wheat  in  particular  are  very  scantV)  not  above  live  oc 
SIN  for  one ;  but  for  maye  and  doiirni,  or  luillet,  the  noil  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted;  and  these  two  species  of  grain,  with  rice, 
Icnlils,  and  various  kinds  of  pulse,  constituting  die  principal  food  of 
iHne-Ientbs  of  Uie  JnbalHtnnts,  allowed  the  government,  who  usut'ped 
the  mORoptrfy,  to  export  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  prodticedk 
Since  the  peace  of  Europe,  however,  this  branch  of  commerce  has 
nearly  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cultivation  of  that 
giain  in  odier  countries.  At  one  period  not  less  than  eight  or  nine 
hundred  European  vessels  annually  sailed  from  Alexandria,  for 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Tiieste,  Malta,  and  Constantinople, 
freigiiled  with  articles  of  raw  produce  in  exchai^e  for  hard  money 
or  for  the  manufactures  of  those  respective  countries;  while  two  oa 
three  cargoes  were  all  that  could  be  got  together  for  England.  In 
the  year  I  SSI,  however,  an  expehmeni  was  made  by  an  English 
Dterchant,  of  a  cargo  of  Unseed  for  crusMiigi  when  it  was  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the. freight  (on  account  of  the  greater  distanca) 
doi^led  that  which  is  paid  from  Russia,  it  would  answer  as  a  w> 
turn  for  British  exports,  if  relieved  from  ifae  heavy  quarantine  da  ty^ 
to  which  Baltic  seed  is  not  subject;  this  duty  was  accordingly  nii- 
t^Qled  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and.  in  consequence,  the  ex* 
portilion  direct  from  Egypt  to  England  increased  last  year  to 
Sdi/XX>  quarters,  and  gave  employment  to  more  than  twenty  Brii- 
tisii  ships. 

But  an  article  of  the  very  lirst  im  portance  to  the  commerce  and 
tnanufactures  of  England  has  recently  been  raised  la  Egypt,  and 
toauofa  aueHtraofdiiury:  e\tene  an  to  have  surpussed  all  expecta- 
(ioKfi  'We  allwle  la  cottun  wooi,   not  of  the  usual  coarse  kind 

;(,[(j,,  hitherto 
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hithcrlo  grown  in  Egypt,  but  of  a- very  :«ttp«femr  ^uiility,  rmsecf 
from  :Braz]i  seed.    The  first  essay  was  Mudd  by  ord^r  of  the  Pasbo^'' 
in  the  year  188^,  when  the  crop. yielded  aiyOttt^V^XK)  >b»g8y  c^" 
fi  cwt.  each.    A  few  bags  of  this  cotton/seiit  to  Liverpool  on  triai^ 
were  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  1 1  to  13  pevi^^pet<  fvotf nd.  •   Sowh^ 
thousand  bales  have,  in  the  interval,  been  sent  tO'  Frimce/ttflfly,  and  ' 
the  South  of  Germany.     In  182'3  the  crop  WM  so  Rbundant  tbtfll' 
after  supplying  the  demands  of  the  countries  bordering 'Otfi  tW-' 
Mediterranean,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  50,609 ^b^gs  mc^  be  ' 
ei^ported  to  England  in  the  course  of  the  present  7ear,-'2|itid  itM' 
Pasha  is  stiil  extending  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant,  ontrarts^-iftf 
country  long  neglected,  by  clearing  out  the  ancient  canals •a^dlg'J': 
ging  others,  which  communicate  with  the  Nile;  so  that  th^  crop'Otf 
the  present  yesir  is  expected  to   double   that  of  the  f>recedT^f  ^ 
and  ni  ftilure  yeiirs  will,  in  all  probability,  equal  tbe  whole  of  whaff^ 
is  now  imported  from  America,  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  inivi'^ 
rior;  and  as  the'plantis  not  exposed  to  frost  or  injurious  rains,  fktr- 
in  most  other  countries,  it  is  therefore  less  precarious*  '■^^] 

This  new  source  of  supply  acquires  additional  importance  froiMf 
the  consideration,  that  it  will  be  brought  to  England  in  BriltnW-^^ 
shipping,  and  will  lead  to  a  material  increaiie  of  our  export  ti-ndtf'^ 
to  Egypt.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  cotton  will  be  carried  to  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  where  a  considerable  quantity  has  already -'BT^^ 
rived,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lancashire  UKinufttctories,  the  tnajo^^^ 
of  Liverpool  thought  it  right  to  convene  the  pbysicians  of  thMit 
town,  and  to  request  them  to  consider,  and  re|)f)rt  their  opinioliy<? 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  introducing  the  plague;  and  also  aifti 
to  the  precautions  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  take;  it  beirt^'^i 
well  known,  that  cotton-wool  is  an  article  peculiarly  susceptibl#d 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  infection,  provided  it  be  infectiottii^^- 
R  point  on  which  doctore  disagree.  The  Liverpool  physicians  in  tlietl^^ 
report  state,  *  that  the  introduction  of  the  plague  would-be  thd? 
greatest  and  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities;  that  if  once  itt(i'-{ 
troduced,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossibtofd 
to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  confine  its  ravages  within  narrow  irmiif^^o 
in'  consequence  of  the  rapid,  extensive,  and  incessant  commuiiic^im 
tion  which  exists  between  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that 'iff  id' 
were  to  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent^  it :  would 'Hie  atteild^lt 
with  such  destruction  of  human  life,  and,  fivMi  theiioevit^blei'iucii^ 
pension  of  all  commercial' JntttToourse  with  the  infected  ^^t Aid tlf"^ 
with  such  ruin,  distress^  and  desolation,  as  were  never »vbe(t]lre 
experienced  in  this  country.'  In  consequence  of 'this  B\iTiHiy^t> 
report  and  opinion,  a  proper  quarantine  establishment  either 4mhi> 
been,  or  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  JLkia^ 
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vetfxjol,  utliUKle(Lloi«vei't  a»  terrible  n  calninity  as  ibe  [iliyaicianv 
have  coiiletnplaied,  aitd.  wlucli  the  establishment  of  Standgste 
Cieek,  during  nioreitbaii  a  .century,  proves  can  so  easily  be  guarded 
against,  as  is  doiue  in  all  (he  Medilerraneati  states.  In  fact  cotton- 
wool, cottatv<yut)i.1<io^>i'' yarn,  and  Turkey  carpets,  have  from 
time  iDinieinoriul  been  imported  into  London  without  danger;  and, 
under  airaiUr . iprecautjons,  what  cause  for  apprehension  can  tltere 
be  at  Xjiverpoi)! }  Eveia  in  Tui  key  and  in  Egypt  the  plague  prevails 
only  Ht.;i  cerUii)  isra;on  of  the  year — like  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  America,  whence 
cotton-wool  is  received  at  .Liverponl  in  great  quantities,  without 
perfumiing  any  quHFaiiline  or  exciting  any  fear,  while  in  Italy  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  nevr.  world  is  dreaded  as  much  us  the  plague. 
Kogland,  in  our  opinion,  hits.in  her  climate  atone  a  protection-  and 
tlraugh  precautionary. measures  are  prudent,  (while. the  doctrine  of 
contagion  prevails,)  the  experience  of  the  last  centiuy  .shows  there 
is-iio  jnsl  ground  foi-  ahrni.  It  appears  also,  that  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  who,  inilike.his  brother  Maliommedans,  is  no  famlist,  and 
wljo  prefers  his  own  interests  to  the  prejudices  of  his  religion,  is 
about  to  establish  »  laaai^tto  at  Alexamiria,  wilb  a  view  to  extir-r 
pate  the  plague  from  his  dominions. 

It  is  a  remarkable'  fact,  that  though  some  of  the  men  in  the 
French  and  English  armies;\vere  infected  with  the  plague  during 
tlie  campaign  of  lBQl.,.it  gradually  diminished  under  the  re^ula* 
tioiis  of  the  English  board  of  health,  till  it  totally  ceased  in  1803, 
and  the  whole  of  Egypt  remained  perfectly  free  from  it  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years.  In  ISIJ  it  re-appeared,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople,  since  whicli  Egypt  has 
been  visited  annually  in  the  spring  with  ibis  calamity.  There  are 
several  curious  anomalies  connected  with  this  extraordinary  disease, 
which  many  medical  men  view  in  a  less  alarming  manner  than  the 
Iiitwrpool  physicians.  The  vessel,  for  instance,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  the  plague  to  Malta  in  1813,  was  navigated 
back  to  Alexandria  by  volunteer  seamen,  without  losing  a  man;  and 
OH  b^iig  delivered  up  there  to  the  owners,  the  whole  cargo,  consist- 
ing of  Sax,  and  other  supposed  contagbus  articles,  was  landed  by 
the  aativ«  Arabs,  with  perfect  impunity.  We  have  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  by  the  estublisliment  of  a  regular  quarantine,  the 
Pasha  will  gradually  liberate  Egypt  from  tins  dreadful  scourge,  and 
enlille  himself  to  the  gratitude  uf  mankind. 

To  the  cotton  may  be  addod,  as  articles  of  export,  silk  and  Hax; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  diat  iti  such  a  cliniate,  with  the 
cocunand  of  water,  the  <inga[-caue  will  grow,  in  great  perfection. 
Ind^D,  rarlhamuB  or  saillower^  and  heuiieh,  as  plants  producing 
dyes,  are  extensively  cultivated.     Almost  every  kind  uf  fruit  and 
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of  grain^'wliedier  European  or  tropical,  timy  be^ittal  wticfsi'6ttihttii 
mre,  raised  in  Effypt.  In  tbe  beautiful  jm>Wnce  of  FB(yMin.  the  tit^ 
and  die  olive  flourish  in  great  luxuriance^  tod,  in  the  Wady  ot 
valley  of  Tounilaut,  the  viceroy  has  estabKshed  a  cblorr^  of  five^ 
hundred  Syrians,  for  the  purpose  of  culmatmg  |he  tntilfoeTry,*ottd 
rearing  silk-worms.  ,.;.;   ^.:,  »si 

Meanwhile  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  direct  itfitrfetttkse 
of  Mohammed  Aly,  in  almost  every  article  of  produee-i^  iitMi||lf 
facture,  will  ultimately  tend  to  cramp  and  discourage  thcf  iikliribj^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  render  the  cultivators  of  the  iicnfi.'&UlHnr 
rent  to  every  tiling  beyond  the  supply  of  a  certain  quanmy  of^ptiMi 
sufficient  for  dieir  support.  Formerly  the  Viceroys  of  iffpt  >^IM 
satisfied  with  the  receipt  of  the  miii,  or  land-tax,  acconjii^  t^Hbt 
quality  of  the  land;  but  Mohammed  has,  in  a  great  many  iiigtartbiik 
taken  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  in  lieu  of  an  annua!  pensioir'm 
life  to  the  proprietors ;  so  that  the  father,  as  M.  Mengin  obsertdS 
will  have  nothing  to  leave  to  his  children :  the  property  in  the  im 
he  has  thus  secured,  but  the  pavment  even  of  this  life  annuity  tnH 
depend  on  circumstances.  Tlie  lands  which  he  has  thus  seireif  urai 
are  chiefly  those  which  belonged  to  the  Manilonks,  to  certain  tsrai 
blishments  for  feeding  the  poor,  for  the  support  of  mosques,  fiMlMf^ 
tains  and  public  schools,  and  to  the  sheiks  apd  Certain  Moulti!a[feni8 
or  pnDprietors.  Even  the  owner  of  those  lands  which  hate  tift 
yet  been  seized  is  not  master  of  his  produce;  he  carmotiSft 
pose  of  any  part  of  it  until  the  agents  of  government  have  tMoHk 
what  part  they  may  think  proper  at  their  own  pi-ice;  and,  ihlm 
of  the  established  miri,  all  the  families  belonging  to  tbe  coort  iMi 
served  witli  agricultural  products  at  half  their  value ;  and  the  PaMni 
is  the  sole  vender  of  produce  for  exportation.  This  will  ftiH)ri£i^ 
plain  the  observation  of  M.  Mengin,  that  the  '  traveller  sediriMn 
astonishment  the  richness  of  the  harvests  contrasted  with  the  miaoit 
ble  state  of  the  villages;'  and  that,  *  if  it  be  true  that  there^'ib 
coimtry  more  ricli  in  its  territorial  productions,  there  is  notiiJMf-^ 
haps  whose  inhabitants  are  more  miserable.^  - 

The  innovations  of  the  Pasha  have  probably  left  thd  Esyfmn 
labouring  peasant,  or  fettah,  in  the  same  state  nearly  iii  WWroByy 
far  as  history  goes,  he  seeing  always  to  have  been,  whh  tiiiff  a^* 
tioual  act  of  tyranny  hanging  over  his  head,  of  *being  snktchittfUWWy 
from  bis  miserable  family  by  the. new  consdriptioh:  NHth^^Rile 
his  plans  yet  been  in  any  cbnsideraibie  dfejjiree  berieficiaVtd^lHti^dii* 
nufac'tures  and  general  eommei-ce  6f  the' country.  W}fh'd{it'yiMni- 
sessine  the  most  simple  rudiments  "df  political  econotihy,  w^itSfei- 
vates  for  the  sake  of  doing.  sometHing.  With  all  thS  viiidiii*md 
valuable  products  of  the  land  io  giv6  in  ekchahge  Tor  Ae  lAaiiisiifi^ 
ivfes  of  Eiirc^;  •nothing' will  serve  bitei  but  to  becotde  a  maiaUliMc^ 
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V*rfir;him^(,  tJn^ig|>[CM^  ijiiug  is  against  bim.  He  has  no  poH'cr 
U>  iict  ttiucUlltei^tm.iiiOMOIi'i'^'tViiH^uor  brute  force;  not,  a  stream 
of  M'aler  to  Utrii  a  u.Ueel— ^ueitlier  :  coal  no i'  wood  to  wo'k  a  ateaio* 
engine — yet  he  hasf  lii»  w.^tfila  and  his  manufaetories,  his  spimiingn 
jennies  and  bis  steam -etlftioea,  u^|ji:;r  the  direction  of  a  fe*v  Freuoh- 
men  wlio,  from  sclli^li  motives,  encourage  him  to  go  on,  ihougb  Kq 
«aH  purchase  Eiigli^^h  cotlons  and  f)iiglish  doths  of  iiitiiiitely  su- 
perior ^LLiility  to  au^  he  can  niakc^  and  at  one-fifth  pari  of  the  co»t. 
lint,  as  ihc!  aijliior  of  '  Scenes  and  I  in  press  ion  a  m  Egjpt'  says, 
'  MoiiainniLnl  Aly  Pasha  is  a  Turk,  a  very  Turk;  be  is  surrounded, 
tlattcicri,  cnjoW  by  a  set  of  foreign  advenlurers,  wito  put  notions 
into  his  head,  and  words  into  his  raoulh,  which  pass  for,  and  it| 
truth  become  bis  own:  ihe  race  beti^een  htm  and  tbem  i5,.>t'lM> 
sliall  get  the  most  out  of  eacli  other ;  and  ufaat  betwe^i  force  »f\i 
fraud,  I  believe  the  Pasha  has  llie  best  of  it.  His  idea  of  jiolitifal 
economy  is  pretty  nnicli  like  that  of  the  conn  try  iiiuii,  yvha  kilW 
tJje  goose,  and  was,  astonished  not  to  find  more  eggs  of  gold.'  He 
^dds,  '  his  merit,  if  a^iy,  is,  in  defiance  of  projudjcea,  rec^jvinn  men 
witli  headii  ta,(;outrive,  and  hands  to  execute,  ^yllat  himtvelf,  bis 
tbree-tailed.&ons,  anfl  bis  people,  cauiKit.'  Surely  this  ia  sog;i^ 
luerit.  .     ..  .      _    ,||^ 

There  is,  bcitdes,a  physical  objection  to  the  inljoduction  ,^ 
fine  machinery  into  Egypt,  which  is  noticed  by  M.  Mengin — a 
perpetual  and  imperceptible  dust  or  fine  sand,  agaikist  which, no 
caution  is  of  avail,  penetrates  the  wheel-work  and  finer  parts 
,t)f;the  machinery,  disturbing  and  sometimes  stoppii^  the  luovc- 
,|^ilts;  all  the  wood-work  splits  or  warps  with  the  winds  of 
,iJbi^  miion  moibide,  and  tlie  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  ijie  climate 
cause  the  cotton  threads  to  break  and  snap  asunder.  With  ^lese 
difficulties,  and  a  forced  and  ill-paid  labour,  (here  is  little  chance 
of  ultimate  success  iti  those  manufactories  in  which  machinery  is 
reifuired. 

Aiuong  other  projects,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  of 
forming  a  complete  military  arsenal  within  the  citadel  of  Qairo,  of 
,  ,whlch  a  Frenchman  has  the  direction,  and  In  which  are  employed 
^^bout  Goo  men;  here  it  is  hitei|ded  to  cast  cannon  and  fabricate 
)be  ne(;eGsary  materiel  for  their  equipnicnl;  and  also  to  make 
giwp^wder,  for  which  the  country  produces  abundance  of  the  ne- 
CjE^saiy  uialerials,  with  the  esception  perhaps  of  wood,  Sall- 
,petreis  everywhere  found  in  the  deserts  and  the  natron  lakes; 
.aud  several  sulphur  mines  have  been  explored  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  It  would  appear  that  aonie  portion  of  this  esta- 
,  blishment  within  (he  oiladel  has  recently  blown  up,  conveniently, 
ju, spine  suppose,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  at  Alenan- 

jIuiu  to  call  for  Muhammod's  contingent  against  the  Greeks. 
.mm..  e-       e  ^1^^ 
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The  establikhinent  of  m  telegraph  'b^tw«^  CMM  fand  AlMtidAii 
gave  him  immediate  intelligence  of  the  apbmach  6f  the  Turkiah 
fieety  and  he  well  knew  the  nature  and  dl^(ftct  of  the  fisit.  If,- 
however,  there  was  design  in  this  explosion,'  the  ^ect  of  it  ^ite 
aocidentalij  extended  far  beyond  what  ootrMt>6^ihly- hate  bedi. 
contemplated.*  '  '    • '  ■« 

-  The  opening  of  the  ancient  canals  and  the  dijgghftjg  of  neW  oiUSa 
are  works  whose  beneficial  effects  are  imiversalljMt  and>ai6krf6l^ 
ledged;  among  these  is  particniarly  deserving  of  notice' the^Ctinal 
of  Mahmoudiahy  which  connects  the  harbonr  of  Alexartdrttt ' wWi 
the  Nile,  at  Fouah ;  and  by  which  the  winkle  produce  of  Sgy|)^(*ili 
be  brought  without  danger  or  interniption  to  the  port  of  ^liififtnMf; 
In  the  winter  of  1817>  when  a  scarcity  of  grain  prevailed  all  M4# 
Europe,  ships  ilocked  to  Egypt  where  there  was  abundance;  "btfC 
owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Rosetta;  and'th^ 
tempestuous  weather  along  the  coast,  none  of  it  could  be  cofivey^jb 
hi  time  to  the  vessels  that  were  waiting  at  Alexandria,  to  the  huWM 
ber  of  S(X>  sail,  some  of  which  ultimately  departed  with  holf  cah^ 
goes,  and  others  went  away  in  ballast ;  thus  the  losses  becairi^ 
incalculable,  and  the  disputes  endless.  It  was  now  that  the  advaio^ 
tages  of  a  navigable  canal  were  strongly  depicted  to  the  Pasha,  ifi% 
accordingly  set  about  the  stupendous  undertaking.  ■    .;" 

All  the  labouring  classes  of  Lower  Egypt  were  put  in  re<|iiisi- 
tion,  and  a  month's  pay  advanced  them  to  provide  biscuit  and  prd^ 
visions.  To  each  village  and  district  was  marked  out  the  woA 
allotted  to  it.  The  Arabs  were  marched  down  in  thousands  aiM 
tens  of  thousands,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  along  the  liA^tHT 
the  intended  canal ;  and,  however  exaggerated  it  may  appear,-  \\'S 
have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  number  employed  ^Ht 
one  time  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men !  In  aborft 
six  weeks,  the  whole  excavation  was  com[)leted,  the  people  ri^ 
turned  home  to  their  respective  occupations;  but  in  the  autuitM 
a  few  thousands  were  called  upon  to  face  parts  with  masonry^'atid 
make  the  whole  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burtfa^ 
This  work  is  about  48  miles  in  length,  90  feet  in  breadth,  aii^ 
from  15  to  18  feet  in  depth.  It  was  opened  with  great  pomp  tM 
the  7th  of  December,  1819;  and  the  joyftil  intelligence  vi'ai  tbm 
municated  by  Mohammed  A ly  to  Mr.  Briggs,  then  in-Eitglall^ 
who  had  strenuously  urged  and  zealously  prosecuted  an  MtfbrtinM 
ing  which  has  shed  a  bifessingon  Egypt,  and  will  proVe  ain  itttal<5fid 
lable  benefit  to  the  foreign  trader  to  thutcoutitry.  I'hatlh'e  lab^M 
ing  fellahs  should  not  like  it  <)r  us,  as  we  are  told  bylhe'^htl^ 

*  Since  the  above  was  priuted  we  have  received  from  Cair^  -tho  details  of  tUia  tnti)^« 
chol^  accident,  (for'soch  it  reallj-  was,)  tlie  resuft  of  which  has  been  the  ahnost  total  d«- 
fttmctiun'of  the  citadel,  and  the  loss  of  full  four  thousand  lives.  ' 
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iHRBll  IWP''P8W>iWi')iili«Jl>t,'i3  I'aluiiil  enougti.  'Aswe 
J  be  !»i,\»,  '  amid  tl)|E  crovvrfs  ul' Arab  fellalis,  labouring  on 
ilie  caiial,  AVi;  wera n&iJseiliiaiid  jielled  uiili  mud.  We  laughed  at, 
and  furgjive,.ai|d  pitied,  lite.").  Tli«y  are  impreued  wilh  an  idett 
tbiit  liu;.Ifj4Qk^  e(|(:q^ra^(l  Uib  Paiiha  to  undertake  Uiis  wuik  ;  aod 
as  lie  forces  litem  fiom  tlicir  families,  and  pays  them  wiUi  iteans 
and.  (bsribpfse^bJ^,  tlu^  ^aii  view  us  under  no  other  liglit  than 
jiMRtoypireiiawji?!;.. 

The  «etub|i)l)ii)eiit  of  colleges  for  tbe  iiutructiuo  of  jouth  iii 
foieigti  l^ogusges  and  lualUematic^,  and  interior  .schools^  llie  pro- 
tectiuii  mid  indulgence  afforded  to  religious  sects  of  every  lienotui- 
naUtm;  tbe  iutioduction  of  the  vaccine,  and  di  llie  inodicat  anil 
slU'giDid  ipraptices  of  Europe;  the  einliellisltnieilt  of  lite  fouutnilw 
ai)d  reservQii's  of  Cairo  wilh  urnamcnlLd  marble  culmnns,  and  vari- 
ous.other  improvements,  art!  what  will  iitosily  redound  to  the 
honour  of  Mohammed.  The  Turks,  however,  dishke  all  these 
innovations,  and  cousequeiitl^  die  author  and  encouioger  of  [heoi. 
Xu  f:ictr  they,  perceive  ibatt  ihe  is  a  Tnrk  only  to  hi^  own.counlr)--. 
men,  and  that  .wPth  ibem  be  is  rigiiily  sirii't;  whilst,  to  nil  olheEs, 
Cbrintiaii  or  Fagan,.Jlie  »  liberal  aud  wholly  free  friini  prejudice^ 
and  bis  great^l  enemie^give  biin  the  credit  of  wishing  to  deal  out 
equal  justice  to  all.  .' 

In  niedical  praciitiouens  bulb  the  inhabitants  and  the  army  aro 
very  deficient ;  but.tbe  Paaha  has  ordered  that  a  school  of  niediuine 
shall  be  established,  which  be  expects  to.  perfect  with  the  same 
facility  as  he  procured  the  forty  thousand  pair  of  shoes — '  ou  your 
heads  be  it!'  To  assist  this  Echool,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
a  set  of  kvaxen  modelti  sbould  be  pruLured  from  Ptidna  I  uuolh«r 
recouiniends  duit  they  should  immediately  lay  out  a  bolonioal  gar- 
deul  a  third  advices  him  to  send  for  interpreiers  (u  all  part&  of 
Europe  to  translate  without  delay  the  be^t  bgoks  into  the  Turkish 
language  I  and  ngnin  it  is  recommended. that  die  Italian  should  be 
adopted  as  ibe  language  of  the  court.  Coalmines,  sulphur- mines, 
porphyry- mines,  and  emerald-niines  are.  all  to  be  e.Kplured  and 
worked.  In  fact,  with  that  thirst  which  Mohammed  Aly  manifests 
for ,it(HO.vat|on  and  improvement,  one  point,  us  might  be  expected, 
leads  to  another,  every  hill  gained  o|ii!us  new  mount^ns  to  view, 
but  not  lo  daunt,  in  the  smallest  decree.  Uie  ardour  of  the  fasha; 
they  .muiit  all  be  surmounted.  Aioung  other  .things,  ibe  French 
have  persuaded  him  to  establish  an  Institute,  to  be  belrl  in  the 
palace, of  the  deceased, Ismat'l  Pa'^bv.:  .f'Auiong  the  books,' says 
die  writer  of  "  Impressions,"  'a  niosticojispicuoue  place  wnsocGi»i 
pied  by  a  number  of  volumes  backed  "  Victoires  des  Frau^ois"!  I 
observed  "  Les  Liaisonb  Dangefeu^e^,"  tyto  huge  volumes  biJcM 
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*^  VAmonvr^**  Uvron,  in  French  pro§e  U  t  aiid^oiieriQliurf  lHMr4i 
"Malcolm's  Persia.*'^ 


Ail  lawsuits  aiid  criminal  pro8eciiti<Nii  nra  setlM'liy  a  CiMly,^ 
jodfe,  wlio  is  sent  from  the  Porte  and  reoMived  anmially ;  ttnilar 
faim  are  the  Shieks  and  others,  learned  in  iIm  law.  'A  civil  |Mw^ 
cess  is  stated  to  cost  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  «ridM4n  dispnte^rdC 
which  the  Cady  takes  four-fifths  for  himself  Mid>  ^t«irmwMlM» 
the  lawyers  who  assisted  him.  AH  minor  dispMaa-viid 
piaittta  are  brought  before  the  Kiaya-bey;  His  inslrusMMtsr 
the  Agha  of  the  Janissaries,  who  is  charged  with  Mai 
order,  and  especially  among  the  soldiers;  the  Ou«li,-or\Agjhw| 
tfe  police,  who  more  especially  k>ok8  after  the  lbie««a  irtMi  '^MMMtk 
tutes,  on  both  of  whom  he  levies  contribution*  for  tfa«:fllip)^«Ofrvf 
Unsself  and  his  myrmidons.  The  Moteceb  regiilatca  the:  umifjtUB 
wmd  measures;  the  Bache-Agha  has  the  direction  of  the  patiMMf 
aad  the  spies  who  frequent  the  coffee-houses,  bazaars  «nd  ujiar 
public  places;  and,'  in  addition  to  these>  there  isaihesMl-ttaviii' 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  who  endeavours  to  setde  dispnles  aiMi'|Ml^ 
serve  peace  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tins  is  effectually  done,  aoAsfr 
the  streets  mf  Cahro  are  as  safe  as  those  of  Londony  except  onf 
caaions  when  the  military  break  loose  for  want  of  pay,  or  to  at 
themselves  of  some  grievance,  when  the  peaceaMe  lAhabi 
ttsnally  suffer. 
The  population  of  Egypt  is  pretty  accurately  ascertained'  fay  V 
t  laid  on  every  house.  M.  Mengin,  who  says  he  has  paid  | 
attention  to  the  subject,  reckons  in  Cairo  eight  persona  to^ 
boene,  and  in  the  provinces  four.     The  account  then  stands 

Homes.  InhttUtyii;' ^ 

In  Caupo     . 25,000  .  .    aOO^OCNT  < 

In  the  provincial  towns  of  Alex-  '•-'* 

smdria,  Rosetta,   Damietta,  Old  't'^%' 

Cairo,  and  Boulak 14,532  '.  •     5S^IM  ^ 

In   14  provinces,  containing  3475  -      '    ^ 

vilhiges,     ....         ...    564,168  ;   d,€56,«y»w 

603,700  .  S^H^Ml 
Thus  Cairo  is  the  only  city  of  Eg^t  which  cont«m«^^fl^'ffM^ 
accomulation  of  inhabitants.  The  city  was  built  by  OlrtflMHt'4 
general  in  the  service  of  the  first  cattph  c^^Ae  raccf  of  '¥^Vil0ti 
mites  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  356  of  the  begin  (966  hf  ttin  rtpliTllilf 
era).  The  celebrated  Sftladin  surrounded  H  with  walk.  -VM  JBlf 
last  three  hundred  years  its  splendour  is  supposed  to  Ihave'ffriMlidN)!^ 
declined.  M.  Mengin  speaks  with  ereat  contempt  of  the  piliMr 
which  Mohammed  Aly  has  bulk  for  bimself  and  his  family.  MMf 
of  the  oh)  ones,  and  numerous  houses,  are  in  niinS|  and  m  the  hat 

twenty* 


40  public  plflti««i  II  btuaara,:  or  cov£r«d  street^;  140  schools  lor 
Ui«  JustructioQ  .of  cliildren,  500  public  cisterns,  1IC6  coffee- 
houaes,  Gd  public  Jjmlie,  and  one  niit^erable  hospital  for  llie  rccep- 
ttui)  ol'  llie  iufinn  aud  iiisuiie.  It  contaiDS  besides,  he  says,  '  400 
mosques,  wiiere  muasiilnieH  go  to  pny,  lo  eat,  diiiik  aiid  slecfi; 
vJwre  merchudnwid  oiotiey-cliaiigers  carry  on  a  traffic,  and  where 
loiteerBipaBS  their  time  in  listening  to  slory-tellers — these  sacred 

Siiboing  suili  as  hei-etafore,  d«ns  of  thieves.'     We  must  be 
ad,  however,  to  doubt  the  writer's  accuracy  on  this  point; 
Moll  known  that  Muasuimen  hold  their  mosqiies  in  as  great 
wnetauon  a«  Chrisliaiig  do  tiieir  churclieii. 

'Vhe  populutiouis  composed  of  Francs,  or  Europeans,  Arme- 
iiiana,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  Arabians,  ami 
Capts,  who  are  supposed,  on  ev«ry  ground  of  prolutbiiily.lo  be  the 
desceudantii  of  (he  ancient  Egj'ptians.  The  Fi  :iltc»  are  hiubUv  fiwii, 
the  shores  bordering  un  die  Mediterranean,  a>id  pliiulty  yiiftugud  in 
commerce  atidiitt  ihe.jPask^'s,  iiew  manufactories  i>lliey  do  not  ex- 
ceed ^ne  thottsaiMl,'h»lf  of  whom  are  in  Alexandniijand  the  oilier 
half  ill  Cairo.  iKSQrie  oC.all  the  pariiality  and  prolccii>OH  of  llie 
PA»ha,  ibe  Tu£k|t,,fvt»e  ttu  opportunity  of  iuiiutting  and  alMisiug 
these  '  Christian  dogs,'  There  are  about  two  llioiisaiid  Arnteniaiks, 
who  reside  priwipwlly  in  the  capital,  \y  lie  re  they  ext;rcise  every 
kind  )Of  trade,  and  »i'e  nmcli  concerned  in  money  tra^uiacliuns  with 
the  govern  I  lien  I.  The  Gic-ek  Chrisiiaus  of  Syria  iqay  be  reckoiied 
at'fiUOO  iuCuiro^and  LOUQ  in  the  ot|)«r  cities  of  Egypt;  lliey  wei» 
furiuerly  llie  wholesale  merchants  who  supplied  the  land  proprie- 
tors, and  others  witli  various  kinds  of  articles,  and  were  iu'general 
weahhy;  but  the  monopoly  of  ihe  .viceroy  has  very  considerably 
impoverished  them,  'i'here  are  about  five  thousand  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greek  colonists,  who  form  quite  a  distinct  race  from 
the  modem  Greeks:  these  people  have  lust  their  ancient  language 
a  kind  of  Arabic;  many  of  ihem  are  mariners,  but  in 
Lhey  pursue  the  inferior  and  handicraft  trades. 
Len^n  reckons  aljout  four  thousand  Jews  in  Egypt,  three 
JloI"  whom  inhabit  a  part  of  CaiTQ  caUed  after  them,  the 
^neiv  of  .whidi  the  streete  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost 
_^ ;  the  liouBUaare  darlt,  crg^id^d  togellier,  filthy,  and  so  i»i- 
Ut^iat,  whGR.ihe  plague  breaka  out,  the  tirst  iiiquiiy  is,  If  it 

pared  in  llie  Jevs'  quailu'  i     Yet  such  is  ilieir  affection  for 

this  wrstclied  abodsi  Lh#t,au  Egypllan  Jewess  meeting  M.  Mengiii 
in  Paris,  said  to  him,  wilh.an  accent  p,(  cngr&t,  '  Ah  !  MonEieur, 
oii^t  le  Kaii-e!  oil  est  te  cjuarfier  Jwf  J'  ^     .  i      , 

,,  jlipCiapijj.orjd^^reiulanis  of  tlie  aiititiil  ligy|ilians,  are  by  f.ir 
,K(JL.xxx.  NO.  LX.  K  K  ihe 
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tlie  most  iiunierous  class  of  CiiiUtiausiui^ftt^nmouivluig  at  le^ 
to  l60,()tX),  of  whom  about  10,000  iiihabil  tiie  two  moBl  populai 
quarters  of  Cairo.     In   the  towustbey 'praclnc  different  I 
but  the  greater  part  labour  oit  the  landii)  among  llie  felliilis, 
whom  they  ure  scarcely  distingUHhable.   lUiiiler  the  goveniiueiit  q 
Ibe  Mamlouks  the  Copts  were  employed  in  taking  au  accout 
and  coltectiug  the  revenues  of  the  villages,  aFulmany  of  Uicm 
hold  situntions  of  this  kind,  and  as  writers  about  tliucourl.    in  i 
manners  they  are  austere  and  forbidding,  getieially  tuleiit,aitdM 
ing  an  air  of  melancholy ;  bul  ihcy  are  itaid  to  b«  e\irenel>- 1; 
nical  when  in  power. 

The  Felhb^,  who  compose  ihe  chief  pan  of  the  populaxto 
Egypt,  are,  ut  the  present  day,  a  distinct  race  of  man,  origiMallj 
all  probabihty,  from  Some  p;irt  of  the  East,  and  a  miKtUT{Bi|)«'hti| 
of  ancient  £)gyptians,AmbianH,  and  Syrians  :  tlieyapproacKuiearai 
as  we  have  observed,  to  the  Copts;  bul  ih^y  are  rigi<l  miisaula 
and  ai  stiicllj  observant  of  the  religious  riles  and  ceremonies  ) 
down  by  lheij>  sheiks  or  prtesls,  to  \khom  -lliey  pay  implicit -c  ., 
dience,  us  the  Hindoos  of  those    prescribed  <b^  the   Brahuifil 
The  change  of  government  operates  no  change  either  in  their  c\ 
loms,  their  manners,  or  their  condiliou.     They  labour  hard  on  tl 
soil,  Bud  live  in  the  most  abstemious  maimer  on  dunrra,  dwell^ 
cotlages  of  unbaked  bricks,  are  cloUied  iu  cojirse  noollen  i 
and  sleep  on  m^its  ;  those  in  the  towns  exercise  handicraft  ti 
and  keep  shops  in  the  bazaars,  which  they  only  tjuit  to  atten 
mosques.     Like  all  orientals,  Uiey  are  fund  of  frequen^ng  c 
bouses  and  lislening  to  the  tales  of  pretended  magicians,  or  the  n  , 
i  music  of  strolling  singers.     They  submit  witliout  murmuring  * 
every  species  of  ill  treatment,  and  in  meekness  and  apathy  u 
most  be  said  to  surpass  the  Hindoos. 

The  tenled  Arab,  hovering  with  his  Docks  along  the  border*^ 
i,.&e  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  the  same  in  character, 
■  ,HRd  customs  as  he  everywhere  else  is,  and  apparently  has  beer 
I  rII  times  since  the  days  gf  the  palriarclis,  regarding  wiih  d. 

and  proud  independence  all  otherclasses  of  mankmd,  but  i; 
.1  pinicularly  those  of  his  own  nation,  who,  in  his  eyes,  bayc 
j;  Aemselves  by  taking  np  their  abodes  in  6\ed  habitations, aiidA] 
t,ihe  calls  in  contempt  /lafy,  or  Arabs  of  the  walU.    Those  ulfo 
]i  cultivators  are  equally  despised,  and  cimsi<.leretl  in  liie  lialit  Q 
i/iJahs,  with  whom  on  alliaiicii  by  marriage  would  be  regaiped^ 
{honourable.    The  Arab  womenhav&tiue  features  and  i^ompf^^^ 
they  are  much  fairer  than  llie  Egyptian  women,  and  far  morer  < 
>  -rect  in  their  conduct.     Incases  of  intiilclity,  the  injured  party  (i 
j,*lw  law  into  hi?  g>vn  l|ia«U,.  aBii.*|'*'.fi(iJpf'i«  S«iyflllj;,pim)i 
■^'"w''^"^  ■■■'■■    "'""i''«">'i»il.    ..i-'wf  i-.jT '^■.'•■..■ 

I-,,,     M.  Mengin  assures  us,  lhii;t  ^e  notinn  so  generally  eiitef 
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of  the  females  of  Egypt  living  a  confined  and  secluded  life  in  their 
harems,  is  very  far  from  being  correct;  tliat,  on  the  coniiary,  whc- 
Iher  married,  or  slaves  from  Georgia,  Ciicassia,  and  Mengrelia, 
(hey  are  allowed  to  quit  the  harem  whenever  they  please ;  and  very 
frequently,  accompanied  by  a  conlidaiile,  leave  the  house  under  pre- 
text of  going  to  the  balli,  or  of  making  visits,  when  the  real  object 
is  to  indulge  in  illicit  amours.  He  tells  a  story,  in  order  to  prove 
thai  the  refined  wit  and  coquetry  of  an  Egyptian  female  are  not  at 
all  inferior  to  that  of  a  Parisian  ;  wliicli,  whether  true  or  false,  has 
very  mucti  the  air  of  an  Eastern  romance,  and,  to  our  apprehen^on, 
of  a  very  dull  and  clumsy  one. 

We  are  by  no  means  convinced,  however,  either  by  M .  Mengiu's 
assurances  or  his  story,  that  the  Egyptian  women  enjoy  that  liberty 
uliich  he  states  them  to  do ;  we  believe,  that,  like  other  oriental 
females,  they  are  the  mere  slaves  of  their  husbands'  or  their  ovrners' 
caprices;  and  we  are  further  persuaded  thai  this  degrading  condi- 
tion of  the  women  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  last  that  will  probably  be  removed, 
intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  precepts  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith. 

Our  Article  has  extended  beyond  the  Hniils  originally  proposed; 
yet  we  cannot  conclude  it  without  recurring  once  more  to  the  ex- 
traordinary person  who  presidea  over  the  destinies  of  this  motley 
population:  we  will,  however,  be  brief. 

Mohammed  Aly  is  well  spoken  of  by  most  European  travellers, 
and,  we  conceive,  not  altogether  im deservedly,  though  the  author 
whom  we  have  already  quoled(p.oOI)  appears  to  think  otherwise. 
'  I  sat  on  the  divan,'  he  sa}  s, '  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  him ;  I  wanted 
to  examine  the  countenance  of  a  man,  who  had  realized  in  our  day 
one  of  those  scenes  in  history  which,  when  we  have  perused  it, 
always  compels  us  to  lay  down  the  book,  and  recover  ourselves— 
there  he  Bat — a  quick  eye,  features  common,  nose  bad,  a  grizzled 
beard,  looking  much  more  than  fifty,  the  worn  complexion  of  that 
period  of  life,  and  there  seemed  to  be  creeping  upon  him  that 
aspect  which  belongs  to  and  betrays  the  grey  decrepitude  of  lust, 
;  ,  .  .  They  tell  you  he  is  not  saneuinary ;  men  grow  tired  of  shed- 
ding blood,  as  well  as  of  other  pleasures;  but  if  ihe  cutting  oEf  a 
head  would  diop  gold  into  his  coffers,  he  would  not  he  alow  to 
give  the  signal.  His  laugli  has  nothing  in  it  of  nature  ;  how  can  it 
Save?  I  c«n  hear  It  now, — a  hard  sharp  laugh,  such  as  that  with 
which  strong  heartless  men  would  divide  booty  loin  from  the  feeble. 
I  leave  him  to  his  admirers.' 

We  must  not,  however,  form  our  judgment  from  the  opinions  of 

one  who  travelled  post  through  the  country,  and  had  a  single  short 

interview  with  its  ruler.     It  should  be  recnllecied  that,  when  Mo- 
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himm«d  assumed  the  «omiiittii(t,  feompltte  bnarbjiy  i^rbvailed*  iiv 
etcry  department.    The  country  wat 'dWructed  by  th^  conHictiifg'. 
pretensions  of  the  Mamlouks,  aklerf  by  thc^Bedbuifn-^riribe,  the- 
Aibbnians,  and  the  Tnrks,  with  many  mat  cbieftaniHj''  T\wwoAdi0i^i 
were  mutinous — the  finances  wereexhamtcdiJ-*|D»flrp6r^.|b^Hiif^; 
cure-^agriculture  was  neglected — and  commfencci  l^ngtiishM. .  -CoohI 
trastthis  with  the  state  of  the  country  for  thcf'bistvixadbnnirfcaKi/ 
Everything  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  wlmtkiOien  wail  hUW/ 
rivality  is  put  down — the  Bedouin  Arabs  ate  atMAuskvB^^iefnnf^l 
iitaiycontrouled;  lodged  in  barracks  and  tent8^^nd'i'egiiiaflly(fNnfl444^^ 
the  finances  prodigiously  increased — new  articles  of  proda£faiRaiuc«f  I 
— 'and  tfade  carried  on  to  an  extent  formerly  unknowiu  •'  'Tlieiia  hnlnl 
countr}'  from  Alexandria  to  Syene  is  perfectly  tran^l^^aidin^reM^ 
lers  paM  untfUolestedy  with  as  much  freedom  as  on  the  cohtineRt9«| 
Egpyty  in   1804^9  was  in  many  respects  tike  Franco  mider'^tbof; 
jacttbhis;  and  Ithe  genius  of  the  Pasha,  on  a  inore  limited  sphere^  Has 
ofle«i  bciell  dothfiJai^  to  that  of  Buobnparte-ambng'th^  Frencht   /llit 
is  not  pretended  Ihiit  the  Pasha  has  hot  his^am^Sy^hcrbas  nlMyqfh 
but  %<*  ^dtinlJi(e  his  character  he  should  b^'judgdd^by  the  standascio 
of  other  Moiiammedan  princes  or  governors t^of  tlie  despoti^':> 
pusbas  of  Syria  ^or  Turkey — and  which  of  ^  al)  these  can  be  c^-lo 
pared  to  hi^f?  Itis  hardly  fair  to  try  him  %  obrowh  noitiomiofii; 
excellence — by  European  standards^  when^  "every -fdiing^'rHettstMr^ci 
religion,  govemment-^-is  so  different.     His  defecti  ard  those  I'dF 
edtlcailidn  and'iexample.    His  improvements' are  the  fioiu  of  hi»^ 
6wn-|^lnM«ss.  :■■■'■■■  •  •  ■■  ■      ■.*■■•■  ■■.'■"    .vjfo3 

Ant/  K^^-^Iwkaginufy  Conversations  of  Idt^rary  Men  nnd  Siate$^tl\ 
wieif.  '  By 'Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.    ^  vols.  8vo.   L^OBden^^j 

1894.  r        >    lJ*B) 

T  OORING  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  perceive  M»:^rlj 
-^■^  Landor  very  gravely  occupied  in  the  production  of  a  little:— 
volunfie  or  two  of  poetry,  which  it  does  any  man  credit  to  b^ye  rift*- '^ ' 
derstood.    We  have  read  the  poem  of  Gcbir/  and  recollect  some**  ** 
thing  of  a  wrestling  match  between  a  Nereid  and  a  shepherd,  the 
former  of  whom,  being  conqueror,  carries  off  a  lamb,    llis  wrest- 
ling proves  however  to  be  onlj^' the  se^-Qyii}ph^3  raode^of  courtship ; 
the  happy  couple,  victor  and  Vanquished^  ^e  united  dpoKl  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean ;  their  briftiirbfed. is  strewfiaVftie^^  and 
the  admiring  bridegroom  U  iuforbfie^ifee'  next'  mpnii^         he  had 
become  the  progenitor  of  *  a  mortal  m^  above  all  mdriarpraise* — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  !*     If  w^  do  nbt  thistake^'ther^  were  also 

a  queen 


*  III  ,Mr.  Landoi^B  present  .work»  ■  JVapoJeoji  Baqnapart^.'  is.  tref^ed,  with  as  much 
coiiteqipt  ns  any  other  peraon  of  eminence.    We  eanoot  resist  giving  an  extract  from 
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a.  r^ucui)  ut  KurvptiiUiidni  kiirg.ul'  bf>aill,  who  persisted  in  building 
H  L-Uy,  tliDU<;liicurlaiii<eiickant«ra  t&ntrived  that  ewry  tiling  which 
wasbuilt  U]>ia  tliiijtfci^ittKHilddisaitpcarin  the  night.  Poison  aad 
other  seriotit  occutrrencea  l>reHigbt  the  poem  to  a  tragical  eud.  W« 
can  add  thul,  aniongst  mudi  ftbsurdity  and  obscurity,  signs  ofinlel- 
lectuAl,  if  liul  of.poeticnl  powers,  excited  expectutioiis  which 
Me.  Jjandw'.fauafallonetl  ua  to  forget.  Our  hope  was  that  tinie 
would  b a vo  reduced  to  order  a  mind  of  aome  natural  strength; 
but'M'eibt*lie<.<e,tfaottgb  Mr.  Landorwaa  no  stiptindJiiry  soldier,  his 
studies  enjt)'ci-ed  an  interruption  from  bis  martial  ardour  durMg  the 
Pennuidar:  war,  and  his  uchieveoienta  again  cauie  to  an  end 
tromi  tlie' QiHiciilty  of  fro-operating  with  ordinary .  beings.  In 
^lidrty:  Mr.  Landor  could  neither  write  nor  fight  tike  aiiy  other 
peraou ;  liis  troop  of  horse  nitiKt  be  iraiuedat  bia  owupiiyate  cost, 
and -his  fioems  published  for  his  own  private  reading.. 

'Hie  nature  of  the  preaeut  work  Is  sufliciently  evplaJlied  h^dln 
title,  to  which  we  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  distribuled  intv 
tltirt)kfive'conversations,riiiaiiilaitierl  by  distingiiiabrd  persoiii^es 
of  various  ages  diid. 'Countries,  under  whose  names  JMri.  l^andor 
enjoys  the  opportunity  of  inculuatiiig  the  most  violent;opinJoHS 
of  all  parlies;  protesting  of  course  against  any  of  tbeni  being 
attributed  to  himself.  The  work  being  of  a  very  desullory  clia- 
racter,  our  remarks  must  be  equally  so. 

The  reader  who '  is  attracted  by  the  names  of  Sonthey  and 
Porson,  (vol.  i.  p.  30)  and  told  to  expect  a  specimen  of  tbeir 
conversation,  must  have  prepared  himself  for  no  scanty  exhibition 
of  wil,  for  much  astute  criticism,  and  deep  erudition.  How  will  he 
then  be  surprised  to  find,  that  these  eminent  individuals  meet  only 
to  agree  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poeti7!  that  (bey 
talk  as  if  they  were  writing  commentaries  and  tired  of  it,  and  that 
tiieir  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  about  the  same  speed  of  altcma- 


'  G'bit,- 


niiing  of  rfic  priz 
iDeil,  and  more  oi 


■a  of  llie 


it!' 

hitc 

tier*- 


ifKt  llie  winning  of  the  prbt-lamb  bj 

She  imDeil,  and  more  of  plea<<ur«  tnan  uuuiiiii 
Wu io  berdunplul ch'ib  dnd librrd tip 
And  eyes  tlwi  languished,  lei^thcnii^,— Just  like  Id< 
She  ivoiil  nivay :  I  on  llie  "icker  g«fe 
I^aMrf,  dnd  could  follow  mfli  my  i-J«  alpri'. 
ThFihcepaboouiFiod  (ss?ia>  a«Jo(lc. 
I  iiesrd  it'»  Wenlilia, «»  ' 


str^eei 

<Onea 


idcr  fen 
triniy  sliOitldh'sHp, 
Wv^oiueHVinslhild  uavqiledi) 
■       niinaliugfeliii'ir*"' 
Ihc  hig'beil  gfuund 


h 


And  iha  long  luoonbcim  uri  itie  hai 
Lay  like  a  JDSper  euluniii  liairuprc 
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tion,  and  vigour  of  contention,  as  the  ceiebrated  gaaie  at  cheaa  be^ 
tween  the  Spanish  and  Persian  monarcfas,  each  of  whom  resumed 
his  deliberations  in  his  own  palace,  as  soon  as  the  courier  had  ar- 
rived to  announce  his  other  majest/s  hist  more !  We  proteSst 
against  Mr.  Landor's  dialogue  being  supposed  to  furnish  it  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Southey's  conversation,  and  we  will  dot  consent  to 
receive  a  sarcasm  elaborately  got  up,  and  forced  oti  the  attentiob 
in  all  the  importunity  of  italics,  as  representing  Professor  PorjK^ii^s 
style  of  wit.  Neither  can  we  allow  our  Northern  contemporary, 
though  a  much  smaller  personage  than  these,  to  bete^presetitedy 
in  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  lines,  in  the  several  charabtiers  bFilfa 
ant  and  a  serpent ;  and  though  it  is  doubtless  with  th^'  best  inteB- 
tions  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  figured  in  the  same  fruitful  alte- 
gory,  first  as  Adam,  (of  Eve,  we  do  not  clearly  make  out  'which;) 
aiid  secondly  as  an  elephant,  yet  we  know  enough  of  that  geiMa- 
man's  modesty  to  assure  ourselves  that  he  would  be  satisfied  vnth 
appearing  in  one  of  those  characters.  " ' 

We  can  speak  with  some  commendation  of  the  conversiitiBn 
which  follows  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Walter  Noible/'a 
leader  tf  his  party.  It  is  at  the  critical  period  when  CronilMU 
bad  determined  on  the  death  of  the  king,  from  whidi  Nobhr^ 
deavours  to  dissuade  him.  The  language  and  manner  of  CrMh- 
well's  resistance  is  not  ill  imagined.  ^    -  "■ 

*  CromwelL — You  country  gentlemen  bring  with  you  into  tlje  P^t^e's 
House  a  freshness  and  sweet  savour  which  our  citizens  lack  mIghcQy. 
I  would  fain  merit  your  esteem,  heedless  of  these  pursy  fellows  f^m 
hulks  and  warehouses,  with  one  ear  lappetted  by  the  pen  behind'ity 
and  the  other  an  heir-loom,  as  Charles  would  have  had  it,  in  Latkl's 
star-chamber.  Oh !  they  are  proud  and  bloody  men.  My  ■  heart 
melts ;  but  alas !  my  authority  is  null :  I  am  the  servant  of  the  oq^« 
roonwealth  :  i  will  not,  dare  not  betray  it.  If  Charles  Stuart  had  oaly 
threatened  my  death,  in  the  letter  we  ripped  out  of  the  saddle,  I  would 
have  reproved  him  manfully,  and  turned  him  adrift;  but  otherff^re 
concerned,  lives  more  precious  than  mine,  worn  as  it  is  with  faf^og^ 
prayers,  long  services,  and  preyed  upon  by  a  pouncing  disease.  t*hc 
Lord  hath  led  him  into  the  toils  laid  for  the  innocent.  Foolish  man! 
he  never  could  eschew  evil  coutisel. 

'  Noble, — In  comparison  to  you  he  is  but  as  a  pinnacle  fo  a  buttfess. 
I  acknowledge  his  weakness,  {  cannot  wink  upon  his  crimes.-'  But 
what  you  visit  as  the  heaviest  of  them,  perhaps  was  not  so,  although 
the  most  disastrous  to  both  parties,  the  bearing  of  arms  against  his 
people.  He  fought  for  what  be  considered  his  hereditary  property; 
we  do  the  same  ;  should  wc  be  hanged  for  losing  a  lawsuit? 

'  Cromwell, — Not  unless  it  is  the  second.  Thou  talkest  finely  and 
foolishly,  Wat,  for  a  man  of  thy  calm  discernment.  If  a  rogue  holds 
a  pistol  to  my  breast,  do  I  ask  him  what  he  is  about?  do  I  care  whether 

'     his 
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:aUskin?  Fie  upon  such  wicked 
I  workn  upon  goud  men's  minda. 
'  a  be  dreaded  by  his  I'rieiidii  iban 


hii  dirubkt  be  of  ilo|Jskin' nr  of. 
suphisnis!     Marvellous,  how  tlie  de* 

'  NoMt. — ChsrleswBs  always  mor 
by  his  t^neniieit,  and  .iu>w  by  i]eit]ii:r. 

•  Crommll.—GQiiioi'bid  thai  Englishma 
lisbmai) !  Lui  tu  be  dauiHtd  hy  iht  weakest,  I 
I  fell  Lhee,  Walter  Noble,  itiat  if  Mosl-s  and  llie  Prophet 
me  to  liiis  villaijiy,  I  ivouUI  draw  back  and  mount  ray  horse.' — vol.  i. 
p.  58. 

I.  ,(J;iiavfes  iia?  but  a  feeble  advocate  in  this  Walter  Noble.  Per- 
liaps  it  would  not  have  been  natural  that  a  Roundhead  should 
say.  iiiqrc  for  liiin  j  but  it  would  liave  been  by  no  means  incou- 
aisterft  «vitb  Cromwell's  practice  in  this  stage  of  bis  carcerj  to 
listen  to  the  representations  of  a  cavalier,  whom  dramatic  PfO' 
priety  would  have  permitted  to  discuss  the  question  fairly;  and, 
though  we  are  i■^x  from  desiring  to  commit  such  a  task  to  Vir. 
Landor's  discretion,  yet  we  will  affirm  that,  after  all  that  has  Keen 
written  on  that  peri«d  pf  our  history,  the  character, of  Charlea  (laa 
neyer  been  fuHy  and  fairly  depicted.  It  has  neVer  ^ecn  sbown 
bow  his  character  9Ughl  to  be  distinguished  frqm  bis  conduct,  how 
muct  qf  what  w^s  wTongin  the  latter  is  to  bo  imputed  to  Bucking- 
bam  and  Di^by,  how  nuich  of  what  is  right  to  Clarendon;  how  he 
began  life  with  arbitrary  principles  derived  from,  and  fostered  by 
bis  parents ;  bow  he  discarded  instead  of  becommg  a  bigot  to 
them  when  their  injustice  was  exposed;  how  his  firmneaa  forsook 
h'lfn  in  great  perplexity  and  desertion,  (we  allude  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Strafford,  the  worst  of  the  many  fatal  concessions  made  about 
tlie  same  period;)  how  it  returned  when  all  terms  were  broken 
with  him,  and  be  knew  his  cause  was  good;  how  adversity  attem- 
pered bis  mind  and  enlarged  his  views ;  how  patiently  and  piously 
he  met  the  misfortunes  of  his  latter  years  when  there  was  none 
to  help  him ;  and  with  what  royal  dignity  and  Christian  sanctity 
he  suffered  death  when  there  was  none  to  save  him.  There  is 
not  in  the  English  language  a  more  eidightened  exposition  of 
what  ought  lo  be  the  English  coiistitution,  (for  it  had  then  no 
existence,)  than  is  conlained  in  tlie  Letter  of  Charles  to  his  Son, 
written  when  there  was  no  earthly  ho|)^  that  it  could  profit  Wm- 
self;  there  is  no  e^jiosilion  more  i'roe  from  Uie  natural  pre- 
jtidices  of  his  party,  whether  we  consider  its  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  all  civil  authority,  or  the  just 
discrimination  of  the  consequences  resulting  to  the  people  from 
excess  or  defect  of  that  authority.  This  letter  is  not  suHiciently 
"kiidwn  or  noticed,  especially  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the'aiithenticity  of  the  "^ixm.  It  is  entirely  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  tJiat  composition,  and  written  with  not  less  ability.  Tn- 
K  K  4  deed 
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<ke(l  if  proof  of  ability  were  the  thing' chitted  fiw  by  fho§e  %fco- 
imptign  the  authenticity  of  the  E/xav,  better  could  not  be  desired; 
than  the  disputation  between  Henderson,  the  Scotch  polemic,^ 
and  Charles  when  all  assistance  was  carefully  removed  from  hioi/ 
The  intellectual  acuteness  and  promptitude  evinced  by  the  king 
in  that  controversy  will  surprize  those  who  have  rat^d  hi*  capa- 
city according  to  such  ill  judgment  as  is  fonned  of. men's  taleuls 
by  their  conduct  in  circumstances  wherein  probably  any  course 
of  conduct  would  be  fatal.     Their  writings  are  better  criteria.* 

__  ^9  ,:  ■II'         #*        f       '  \' 

We  perceive  sufficient  reasons  to  clear  the  Eixc«y  from  any  wfipa- ' 
tation  of  being  spurious.     In  the  first  place,  what  impostor'wotiltf' 
have  sitten  down  to  fabricate  the  long  prayers  and  devout  lii^dita- " 
tions  with  which  each  section  concludes  ?  They  bear  every  mark 'of 
being  ejaculated  from  a  pious  mind  at  intervals,  and  under  nie 
pressure  of  afflictions,  of  being,  in  short,  what  they  import  to  bj^,' 
composed  by  the  king  '  in  his  solitudes  and  suiferings.'  '  Whdit 
Royalist,  also,  writing  for  party  purposes,  would  have  accused ' 
Charles  in  such  vehement  and  unqualified  terms  ajs  those  in  whicU' 
his  self-accusations  are  couched,  or  ascribed  to  him  such  pelfit- 
tence  and  humility?     Yet  all  this  was  characteristic  of  Charte^^' 
who  was,  in  his  latter  years,  perhaps  the  most  devout  Christiail' 
and  impartial  Royalist  in  the  kingdom.     Tlie  most  beautiful  pof*. 
tion  of  the  work  is  that  on  parting  from  his  wife;  and  the  gracd 
of  conjugal  affection  was  a  matter  altogether  alien  from  the  pur-  \ 
poses  of  an  impostor  and  partizan.     It  may  be  remarked  aUo^' 
that  Milton  directs  his  efforts  to  confute  the  work,  not  to  impeacn 
its  authenticity;    which,  could  he  have  hoped  for  success,  t^" 
would  no  doubt  have  attempted ;    for  he  perceived  with  de^p  ^ 
resentment  the  general  tribute  of  respect  which  was  paid  to  it  Uj 
the  nation,  and  how  much  it  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  popuhtf '' 
feeling  and  affection  which  had  run  high  since  the  death  of  the  kii^. 
The  soi-disant  Iconoclast  could  ill  bear  the  thought  that  his  party, 
by  die  means  with  which  they  won  their  power,  had  lost  the  voice , 
of'  the  people, — that  old  and  serviceable  argument  whicd  hacl,! 
applied  itself  to  every  emergency,  and  in  their  minds  sanctified 
every  crime.     Milton  at  length  could  entertain  adoubt  ortte 
people's  infallibility,  and,  whilst  in  the  very  same  work  B^e'^HS*^ 
bukes  and  insults  the  king  for  presuming  to  set  his  private  jiid^"' 
nient  against  the  judgment  of  the  pieople,  he  rejects  and  re^llk" 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  because  they  redeemed  it— bfitHblof'' 
late — from  the  delusions  which  his  party  had  inspired.  "^ 

'  As  he,  (the  king,)  to  acquit  himself,  hath  not  spared  his  adversaries 
to  load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame  and  accusation,  so  to  him,  as  in 
his  book  alive,  there  will  be  used  no  more  courtship  than  he  uses;  but 
what  is  properly  his  own  guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, 
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sellon,  (a  ctrrvnioDy  us()i  lunger  by  ilie  Parlmmeai  than  tie  himiell' 
<te»ireJ,)  shall  Iw  Jxi4  hew  williouC  circuialoculions  at  his  own  Joor — 
'i'ial  the^  piltofroin  the be^iiipg,  or,biiC  nvu)  of  late,  6y  w&at  unhappitiesi 
I  kiufm  tint, .are  so  much  ^ifliiated,  not  mtk  hit  person  oulg,  hut  tcilA  its 
p^fpahUJifults,  and  dixit  upon  Ait  defurmitks,  maii  have  none  to  blame  hut 
thai-  matJoUi,  ^fH^'Hvc  (mil  dif  in  such  a  strvoketi  hlindttcss  intnext  to 
tH^hof  S^^Wfl/m  httjmcned  to  ani/  sort  of  tnen  more  gross  or  more 

"Pte  yojc'pppiiti  was  no  longer  oracular.  It  was  brought  to 
hiiuby  9.11  udvcrse  wind,  and  Milton  probably  discovered  that 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  Ihere  nuiat 
be  abbuj  as  many  gods  as  there  are  people.     We  return  to  our 

'Iliere  is  a  spirit  of  chivalry  about  Mr.  Laiidor,  whicW  consti- 
tutes liini  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  thesHorn  foe  of 
miiny  giants  and  windmills.  Wc  observed  lately  in  tlie  Ti^wspapcrs 
that  an  individual,  ambitious  of  appearing  there,  has  established 
an  office  for  redressing  wrongs  gratis;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  in- 
stance which  fell  under  our  notice,  the  individual  sustaining  the 
injuries  brought  a  complaint  against  the  iudiVidiiat  I'edressing  the 
injuries  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  redress  !  We  alriiost  fear  that 
such  contradictory  cases  may  occur  in  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Lsindor,  who  lias  felt  himself  called  upon  to  assumij  a  sinillftr  cha- 
racter. Some  mischievous  Italian,  bent  on  teasing  hitn,  brings 
forward  a  couple  of  slories  of  military  license,  trifling  if  true, 
w)iicli  are  no  sooner  swallowed  by  Mr.  Landor  than  that  gentle- 
man subjects  hinjself  to  a  lit  of  the  most  generous  indignation, 
calls  for  a  pen,  and  does  execution  upon  the  offender. 

*  pBffovicuii.~Your  Houses  of  Parliament,  M.  Landor,  for  their  own 
bonorir,  fur  the  honour  of  the  service  and  of  the  nalion,  should  have 
animadverted  on  such  an  outrage :  he  should  answer  for  it ;  he  should 
suffer  for  it, 

'  Landor. — These  two  fingers  have  more  power,  Marchese,  than 
those  two  Houses.  A  pen !  he  shall  live  for  it.  What,  with  their  anim- 
adversions, can  they  ilo  like  l\\hV~Contersa{ion9. 

paving  taken  this  signal  vengeance  upon  tlie  culprit  Mr. 
Landor  becomes  calm,  prorogues  the  two  legislative  authoiitics 
and  closer  the  chapter.  To  speak  seriously,  if  Mr.  Landor  had 
not  ;put  tliis  puissant  flourish  into  his  own  month,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  was  contrived  for  some  unhappy  author  finishing  his 
Ntudies  in  the  retirement  of  Moorfields. 

In  noticing  the  absurdities  and  perversities  of  this  author,  we 
are  far  from  denying  that  he  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abi- 
lities, which  nothing  but  his  singular  deficiency  of  judgment 
could  have  rendered  useless.     lu  the  absence  of  any  rational  or 

consistent 
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consistent  design^  these  volumes  ^dispk})  tiMMijr  mnrfovn'  thoughts- 
forcibly  expressly  pointed  invective  thrb^fnl  outS(9clianee  dir^etf/ 
a  few  reflections  which  are  just  iind  valuable,  and  "a  lively  imagi- 
nation, though  it  be  rather  exuberant  than  select.  Others  may  pe 
more  fastidious,  but  we  have  been  able  to  get  oyer  much  baj^ 
taste,  many  elaborate  epigrams,  strange  prose-ix^eta'phpr;^,  fM^d  p9]]j4 
tics  in  verse,  to  find  entertainment  in  the  easier  audJb^tterpant^^iOf 
the  book.  Readers  less  easily  pleased  than  we  are  will  be  disposedi 
Vfe  think,  to  allow  that  the  following  passage  is  not  wilboitt  liferit. 

'  An  English  officer  was  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  base  of  tl^e 
great  Pyramid.  He  sometimes  looked  towards  those  of  e)der  date'^Ad 
mder  materials  before  him,  sometimes  was  absorbed  in  tbougbt,  and 
sometimes  was  observed  to  write  in  a  pocket-book  with  great  i^aplBjtjr^ 
**  If  he  wer6  not  writing,"  said  a  French  naturalist  to  a  yonng  ensign, 
''  I  should  ima^^ne  him  to  have  lost  his  eye-sight  by  the  ophthawi. 
He  does  not  see  us :  level  your  rifle :  we  cannot  find  a  greater  curi- 
osity.* 

•  *  The  arts  prevailed  :  the  officer  slided  with  extended  arms  from  Ids 
nesting  place ;  the  blood,  running  from  his  breast,  was  audible  9s  a 
swarm  of  insects  in  the  sand.  No  other  sound  was  beard.  Powder 
bad  exploded  ;  life  had  past  away  ;  not  a  vestige  remained  of  either.^^'^ 

^  '^  Let  us  examine  his  papers,"  said  the  naturalist.  '' 

*  **  Pardon  me,  sir,"  answered  the  Ensign ;  **■  my  first  inquiry  on 
such  occasions  is  tohafs  o'clock?  and  afterwards  i  pursue  my  mineiSi- 
logical  researches."  .       .'.' 

*  At  these  words  he  drew  forth  the  dead  man's  watch,  and  stoci^-it 
into  his  saih,^  while  with  the  other  hand  he  snatched  out  a  purse,  cgh|^- 
laininfi  some  secchins ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  examined,  and  got 
quite  fruitlessly.  ,  ' 

*  «  See!  a  locket  with  a  miniature  of  a  young  woman  T  Such  it  >j^s 
-^a  modest  and  lovely  countenance. 

*  "  Ha !  ha  [^  said  the  ensign;  "  a  few  touches,  a  very  few  touchy  I 


fan  give  them,  and  Ad^le  will  take  this  for  me.  Two  inches  hitter, 
and  the  ball  bad  split  it — what  a  thoughtless  man  he  was!  TheHS^is 
gold  in  it  too:  it  weighs  heavy.  Pest!  an  old  woman  at  the  .buck! 
grey  as  a  cat.'  .  ,,;^t 

*•  It  was  the  officer's  mother  in  her  old  age  as  he  had  left  her.  Tjwre 
was  something  of  sweet  piety,  not  un^taddened  by  presagei  in  .the  f  pfui- 
lenance.  He  severed  it  with  his  knife,  and  threw  it  into  the.fb^iOLof 
her  son.  Two  foreign,  letters  and  two  pases  in  penciLweri^  th.e/c6ptepts 
of  the  pocket-book.  Two  locks  of  hair  had  fallen  out;  one  jested'  on 
his  eyelashes,  for  the  air  was  motionless,  the  other  was  (ff'awii'iH'fhe 
earth  by  his  blood.    The  papers  were  taken  to  General  Klebfer  byfte 
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*  This  b  somewhat  out  of  keeping.  In  the  French  arnij  there  aro  tio  ensigns ^^and 
sMhee  are  never  ^orn^  A  painter  who  ebuiild  take  his  subjcict  from  a  Fei^tisuAar  K^m^ 
papgn,  might  as  well  represent  a  }) ighlaudei  in  a  cocked  hat,  or  Mr.  Landor  in  tlie  hhU 
form  of  tlie  regulars. 

naturalist 


,  '     iMlumlist  and .tusassoeiu^,  ivijUia  correct  recital  of  the  wLok  occur* 
j         rsiicv,  e.ictt|itiiig  ihe  appe«d«ges  orwatcb,  zecchius,  anJ  locket. 
I  ■  "  Vouog  tuan,"  aaJd  Klcbcr  gravely,  "  is  this  a  subject  of  merri- 

nieni  to  you?  .Whg  kiiows  whether  you  or  I  may  not  be  deprived  of 
ti/e  as  3u<ld<:ii]y  anii  uiieNpecleclly  ?  lie  was  not  yoor  eiieniy;  perhaps 
he  wiis  urUiiig  to  a  nioiher  or  sister.  God  help  them!  Iliese  suffer 
most  from  wnr.  Tlic  heart  of  the  far-dirtaiit  is  the  scetiB  of  its  most 
cTuel  devaatatioflsJ  Leave  ifte  papers :  you  may  go  :  call  the  inler- 
prerer.''  i  >  ' 
"*ile»jtiered.i"'*  RiMd  this  Iclier." 

!  ,  ^jV, My  adored  Henrg" "  Give  it  me,"  cried  the  general;  he 

tifiw, ^  Bti'O.ug  (ire  from  bis  pipe  and  consumed  it. 

,.  "iK^ad  Hie  oi\\i:i''—Myk'md-htartcdand  beloved  son "  Stop: 

read. trie  last  liueuuly." 

'Tlje  interpreter  answered,  "it  contains  merely  the  name  and 
^<dress," 

'  I  asked  no  questions :  read  them,  and  write  them  down  legibly. 
'  He  took  the  paper,  lore  off  the  margin  and   placed   the  line  in  his 

snuff-box. 

'  Give  me  thai  paper  in  pencil,  with  a  mark  of  sealing-wax  on  it. 

I  '  He  snatched  it,  shrunk,  and  shoot  some  tobacco  on  it.     It  was  no 

sealiug-waK,     It  was  a  drop  of  blood  ;  one  from  the  heart;  one  only ; 
dry,  but  seemini^  fresh.'— vol,  i.  p.  199. 

Had  lliere  been  a  predominance  of  Buch  passages  aa  these, 
llu^  should  have  protected  the  work  from  tMir  cenaure;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  volumes  in  general  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
pogtiacity  whi^li,  while  it  takes  all  its  tenderness  from  criticism, 
satisfies  us  that  rebuke  is  wholesome.  The  objects  of  this  spirit 
■are  sufficiently  multifarious,  bnt  the  nearest  are  the  most  tram- 
pled upon.  Our  opinion  of  Italian  society,  though  milder  than 
jMr.  Lander's,  would  not  have  led  us  to  take  up  our  abode 
amongst  the  Italians.  Yet  Mr.  Landor  has  not  diosen  ill  for 
himself.  We  know  well  that  it  is  a  titling  abode  for  men  who 
like  prodigiously  to  talk  of  freedom,  but  never  to  see  it  about 
them;  for  men  whose  dependants  are  expected  to  shout  liberty 
once  in  seven  years,  and  go  home  to  shake  at  an  angry  iook  i 
whose  key-note  is  the  independence  of  mankind,  and  to  whom  any 
irtting  in  diankind  but  abject  aervilityis  insufferable.  It  is  natural 
enough  then,  that  Mr.  lender  should  make  his  honte  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  which  is  his  perfect  scorn;  amid  venality,  bad  faith, 
suspicion,  cowardice,  the  prostration  of  private  and  the  extinction 
of  social  virtue,  (i.  184.)— where  the  national  religion  rests  on  ^ 

peculation  and  fattens  on  vice,  (vol.  i.  p.  185.) — where  the  native  ^^ 

!  women  have  lost  all  delicacy  of  character,  and  even  the  English         ^H 

women  are  cliietly  those  who  are  little  respected  at  hobie,  arrogant,         ^H 
presumptuous,  auspicious,  credulous,  and  speaking  one  of  another 

I J 


more  maHciouslif  than  tinirttlif;^  (vol*  i/j^  PgO'.^^h^ti  ^ittuf^if 
and  duties  are  vicarious;  (vol.i.  p.^lO.V^whiihB  Hlef  nioslt  triflhi^ 
of  all  pursuits  is  called  rtrrti,  every  thing  'tttdelleirt  W'f)efegri/f&jl 
softness  is  morbidezza,  a  dinner  is  served  vkp'ti/ta  coiii^pl^ttrDMJ 
and  a  lamb's  fry  is  cosa  stupenda  ;  where  a  patift^f  »i8  *a'4iijiri  iiitv 
friendly  to  all  established  government,  who' woiiM^iM^Br^  the* 
laws  as  impediments  to  the  liberty  of  actiofi, -inthr'a^-lrei^ve  dlf! 
those  which  secure  to  him  the  fi-uits  of  rapine  \mii)  '^Arifi6i«M!ibn^ 
(vol.  ii.  p.  140.) — where  the  aristocracy  are  the ^hildten^i^lr  Aiivpiiir 
from  behind  the  counter; — where  counts  and  marqilessM^^H^'^lM^t^- 
plentiful  than  sheep  and  swine^  (vol.  ii.  p.  248.) — ^where  ihlj^jutf^i^ 
are  bribed  with  harlotr}' — and  where  robbery  and  mtrrtlliM  wAtef 
off  triumphant — Here,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Landor  has  done  wfeirty  tt^' 
domesticate.     It  is  in  such  an  Utopian  retreat  as  this  that  phi- 
losophers of  bis  cast  seek  an  asylum  from  the  contact  of  lion^if' 
independence  and  the  restraints  of  a  well  ordered  society.     •  ^  .'>«'* 
In  a  conversation'  (vol.  i.  p.  251.)  between  the  author  and^l^^ 
Abb6  Delille^  there  is  much  minute  criticism  apon  French  poettyj^ 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Landor,  being  manager  as  well  as  perfenncr^l 
takes  care  to  allot  the  best  part  to  himself,  and  the  abbi  euM  tf  i 
very  inconsiderable  figure.    Indeed  it  may  be  observed  thatwhe^ 
ever  Mr.  Landor  is  6ne  of  the  interlocutors,  the  respoiiBe^  o#th«I 
other  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  vigoUr  and  sagaei^l 
that  obtains  in  the  more  elementary  dialogues  between  Tutor  mn^^ 
Charles*    The  abb4,  therefore,  stands  forward  as  the  feeble  prif^B 
of  French  poesy,  in  whom  we  can  admire  nothings  but  the  Mitcii**g 
ness  with  which  he  endures  the  contemptuous  attacks  of  bis  ^di^ 
versary;  and  in  this  game  between  the  r^ht  band  and  the  left,it^i0l 
amusing  enough  to  observe  the  exultation  of  the  winner.    Freiic6<> 
poetry  may  be  better  defended,  provided  the  right  ground'  hv^ 
taken ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  is  necessary  at  once  and  without  reaertisr^f 
to  relinquish  the  cause  of  all  tragedies  and  heroics,  of  all^enCii// 
mental  and  romantic  poetry  in  the  language.     We  should  -tlMflp^ 
come  to  the  sylva  of  the  country,  to  the  madrigals,  epignudi^q 
vers  d'amour,  baisers,  and  to  the  strongest  point  of  de^ce^^tfttifs 
works  of  Boileau,  which  Mr.  Landor,  with  his  usual  iH  fbrliittii^d 
has  chosen  as  the  main  point  of  attack.     Boileau  'is  tbftoneaiCT 
successful  of  French  poeta,  because  he  chose  tboBe':Wtiifaf:n&o 
poetry  for  which  only  the  French  language  is  fitted.  -  Hg;  was  • 
the  fair  rival  of  Pope  in  all  his  writings  except  the  E{^|^j^^  ^||^^| 
Eloisa;  for  from  any  attempt  at  poetry  of  an  impas5ioq«ii.'.cliAtt!« 
racter  the  Frenchman  judiciously  forbore.     It  is  not  our  design, 

■       ■  '  T  '  ■  I  '  ■  I         ^  ■ 

*  TIlis  elegant  form  of  invective  was  used  by  one  whose  language  of  reproach  was 
discriminating  as  well  «s  severe,  and  to  ifvhom  we  beg  to  give  it  back  ;  *  quasi  rixanlet«  ' 
stupra  et  ftagitia  iuvicem  objectavere,  neuter  falsh,* — Tac,  HisL  i.  74. 

for 
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for  it  is  liigltj^-  ftiiiiDcesdary,!  to  SHpporl  the  reputation  of  lluileau 
agaitisl  (lie  ci'iticii;i)ia  qi  Mr,  Laiidor-  They  tend  to  cuiiviiiue 
the  increduloits  that  hu  aiilhor  who  pitbli^hed  many  voliinieB  Las 
writteo  siu)(lr>'  bu^  Uif e«  mid  weak  cuuplets.  They  alao  show  that 
he  rfid  not  eiBi>loy  a  finer  modulation  of  rhythm  than  hisiiative 
)angaagii  adiiiiltcd.  We  know,  somewhat  better  thuii  Mr.  Landor 
does,  the  iiicutal>te  infirmities  of  French  verse,  and  the  spirit  of 
pedantryi  by  whicti  the  tmgedians  crippled  it  still  further,  sub- 
stitutiikg  bad  pieclianism  for  natural  disability.  Uut  we  bring 
forward  these  facts  in  favour  of  Boileau,*  and  not  against  bini. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  defect  instanced,  it  is  true  that  the 
Frenc-h  hergic  is  necessarily  divided  into  two  cadences,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily,  nor  indeed  is  itoften,  confined  to  those  two.     One  line 

',,].',  ■  '  Soupire,  (tend  les  bras,  ferme  L'teil,  et  s'ciidort,' 
nay  eitl^-ess  four  actions  each  by  its  respective  uio\'«iment,  and 
one  can  scarcely  read  it  without  perceiving  that  it  sounds  as  it 
ouglit.  By  some  accident,  however,  Mr.  X.andor  has  come  to 
a  just  conclusion  upon  the  general  subject,  aiid  the  most  un- 
learned adversary  and  ,<lie  worst  directed  attack  shall  not  te&ipt 
na  to  say  a  won!  in  defence  of  French  versification. 

Amongst  other  incongruous  personages,  who  meet  in  Mr. 
L^ndor's  pages^  w«'  have  to  number  t^aniuel  Johnson  and  Joliii 
Horne  Tooke.  Tliey  coold  only  bave  been  brought  together  by 
some  such  stratageol  as  effected  the  meeting  between  Johnson 
and  Wilkes.  Mr.  Landor  is  ignorant  of  Tookc's  sentiments  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  panegyric  upon  Johnson's  Dictionary,  for 
which  he  entertained  more  than  his  ordinary  portion  of  spleen. 
Id  all  literary  history,  (not  less  disgusting  than  political,)  we  know 
of  nothing  more  pitiful  than  Tooke's  comment,  whether  for  the 
envywbich  leads  him  to  make  light  of  a  work  which  he  was  peculi- 
arly capable  of  estimating,  or  for  the  miserable  hypocrisy  with 
which  he  endeavours  to  dissemble  his  spite  by  declaring  that  he 
could  never  read  the  preface  without  tears.  Dignified,  noble  and 
pathetic  as  that  composition  is,  beyond  all  others  wliereiu  great 
authors  have  adverted  to  themselves  and  their  works,  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  it  ever  moistened  the  eyej  of  Home  Tooke.  The 
Dictionary,  no  doubt,  was  capable  of  improvements,  and  has  re- 
ceivod  them  from  other  hands,  accc»'ding  to  the  old  allegory  that 

^Ic^fi  Jiad  qpairelied  with  Ills  iiaijse  miigiie,  and  iiidulgccJ  iii  Lulln  like  Mr. 
'  auld  acarcfljT  have  given  w.iy  to  his  classical  win  in  lucli  fcnei  as  llicic, 
«  rtiVCfiUI  of  BionapAit^'a  coiiqiwsla -." 
i«(j',i>    ;  '.Atqiii^al'iwalat^i'viiuiSia 

'''...  detlCBentibus  iucubat  rt-ceptis  ■  .  ■ 

Quud  frmiiB  full  luitpa.  rcce  plumbum.' — ii.  p,  1B9. 
■  IliOM  vtliirh  we  find   vol.  [,  p.  927,  alld  whicli  iic  siijiposi-  are  niso  roeont  fur 
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the  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  provided  he*staM  upon  (lie 
giant's  shoulders.  Tooke  accuses  Johnson  of  being  defective  in 
a  scheme  of  etymology  which  Johnson  never  pifoposed  to  accomr 
plish.  It  was  not  a  part  of  Johnson's  design  to  give  the  roofs  of 
English  words ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  trace  tlienv  to  their  abori- 
ginal country^  but  only  to  the  country  whence  they  last  transmi^i 
grated.  Examples  of  this  practice  are  adduced  in  tills  E«ta 
wTfQosvray  as  if  Johnson  were  answerable  for  not  executing  a  pkii 
which  Tooke  only  contemplated^  and  which  is  equally  defeotivt 
after  all.  That  part  of  the  Dictionary  will  not  be  complete  till  tMf 
words  are  traced,  not  only  to  the  language  whence  they  firm 
came,  or  to  that  whence  they  last  came,  but  also'in  chrondoj^wti 
order  through  every  language  of  their  intermediate  progressw  -  -  - 

Mr.  LandoPs  mind  is  a  self-constituted  court  of  oyer  and  ttf^ 
miner,  ready  to  try  all  causes  which  may  come  before  it ;  and 
this  court  being  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elemeiity, 
and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  its  proper  jurisdictioii^ 
passes  upon  each  and  every  matter  at  issue,  and  upon  all  partie^ 
litigant,  a  sudden,  peremptory,  and  unqualified  sentence.  Tbe 
French  nation,  we  find,  are  only  to  be  restrained  from  mischitf 
by  the  most  rigid  government,  *  they  must  be  scourged  into  good 
humour,  and  starved  into  content.'  ^  You  Spaniards'  (this  judg- 
ment is  delivered  in  a  dedication  to  General  Mina,  vol.  ii.  p.  vj^k) 
'  You  Spaniards  have  committed  two  great  errors :  t^e  first  m 
not  removing  to  Cuba  six  or  seven  hundred  known  and  prqyen 
traitors,  condemning  three  or  four  of  the  most  eminfsiiV^o 
death  ;....'  Now,  to  speak  seriously  on  a  matter  of  life  8|^a 
death,  we  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  passage^  in 
Mr.  Landor's  work,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  adverted  ^t^ 
existed  very  recently,  and  may  exist  again,  and  the  measure  r^ 
commended  is  practical  and  feasible,  and  in  truth  exactly  *tbi^ 
measure  which,  should  the  circumstances  again  exist,  the  parties 
concerned  would  be  most  in  peril  of  adopting.  In  civil  vvar^  i^e 
very  name  of  treason  ought  by  all  parties  to  be  especially  ayojided. 
They  whose  partisans  suffer  the  punishment  of  treason^  jmust  la 
turn  inflict  it,  and  retaliation  once  at  work  will  overthrow  all  ju- 
dicial difficulties,  till  executions  are  aggravated  into  mur^dtk,  m 
these  multiplied  into  massacres.  "-''' 

If  we  have  any  thing  more  to  observe,  it  is  upon  a  conversaiilSn 
between  Maurocordato  and  Colocotrini,  in  which  Mr.  LsRVd^r 
brings  his  poetical  and  military  experience  to  the  aid  of  tWGrc!^. 

*  The  notes  which  I  intended  for  this  conversation  were  numerous; 
but  as  they  contained  some  particulars  which  I  think  it  imprudent  to 
divulge  at  present,  I  shall  insert  some  verses  in  their  place,  not  vety 
remote  from  the  subject/-^ vol.  ii,  p.  234.  *  'v^  .'*; 

The 
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The  verses  ace  cooauwHiAtely  prudent,  for  they  ilivulge  »■> 
meaning  \«liiitover.  Wkb  all  IVIr.  Luiidor's  caution,  however, 
soine  ot*  the  miUhir)'  iiieaauies.  which  he  had  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  arc  of  su  elficucious  a  imlure  that  he  cannot  resist  sliow- 
iog  tlieiii  oft.  The  princifiat  ruse  de  guerre  which  he  recooiniends 
to  th<tm<  is  to  surprise  the  Turks  when  ihey  least  expect  it,  by 
throwing  away  lUeir  muKkets  and  taking  to  hows  and  arrows. 
(vol,  ii,  p.  -ilT-) — E^ijual  Bstonisliiuent  is  to  result  from  the 
adoption  i>f  cwk  armonr,  than  which  it  appears  iiothiiig  is  more 
cool  and  Te freshing,  (vol.  ii,  p.  S23.)-.-ln  common  prudence 
Mr.  l^iidor  ought  to  have  put  tiiese  stratagems  into  verse.  On 
the^ODtfaiy  they  are  expounded  to  all  the  world  in  Mr,  Landor'a 
easiest  prose:  for  aught  wc  know,  ihe  Turks  may  get  hold  of  the 
bows  and  arrows  .first,  atid  it  is  awful  to  think  on  the  fate  of 
the  defenceless  Greeks,  left  with  nothing  but  steel  and  gunpowder, 
when  the  Turks  should  fall  upon  them  with  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  hands  and  cased  in  cork ! 

In  conclusion,  whatever  nieasure  of  absurdity  there  may  be  m 
Mr.  Landor'ii  work,  we  desire  to  do  him  full  justice  i  thereil 
olsfx^  in  it  a  good  deal  to  be  admired,  and  some  liUlcl  4»fte 
approved.  ■  •.■\«t  iili  nt 


Art.  XL— --i  Skclck  of  Old  Eiighuid  by  a  Ntw  Englaii^man, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Brother.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  305- 
2j0.  New  York,  ,1622. 
rPRUTH,  Uioitgh  not  always  palatable,  is  always  wholesome, 
'  and  nations,  like  individuals,  ought  to  be  gratefiU  for  the  in- 
telligence which  detects  and  tlie  skill  which  remedies  their 
diseases,  although  the  medicine  should  be  bitter  or  the.  o petition 
painful.  In  this  spirit  we  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
'  Sketch  of  Old  Englaud  by  a  New  Englandman;'  and  although  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  found  so  much  to  blame,  we  are 
still  thankful  that  we  have  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  so  enlightened, 
so  liberal,  and  so  candid  a  censor.  We  must  not  conceal,  how- 
ever, that  the  object  of  this  amiable  writer  is  not  the  instruction 
OX  improvement  of  Old, England;  our  share  in  the  benelit  which 
his  work  is  lo  do  mankind  is  only  iucidental  and  tnfereutial :  his 
^re at,  motive  is  to  raise  the  Americans  in  iheir  own  opinion  and 
yt^t  of  the  world,  by  contrasting  their  freedom,  happiness,  civiliza- 
tiop .  end  rdinemcnt,  with  the  alaverv,  bigotry,  ignorance,  barba- 
rism and  misery  of  this  unhappy  and  degraded  nation.  How  far 
it  was  necessary  to  publish  two  volumes  to  stimulate  American 
modesty  into  a  better  opinion  of  American  society,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  hul  we  can  venture  to  pronounce  thai  the  portion 
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of  his  wotk  which  ahows  '  Oltl  EoglaiNl'  her  i«al  {MUiation^  istiftr 
from  being  superfluous.  A  Grecian  sage  has  concisely  expredatfed 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  one*s-8elf.  Our  New  England  monitor^ 
who  probably  never  heard  of  the  sage  or  the  apophthegm,  has, 
by  the  mere  light  of  his  own  natural  genius,  «ririv<Hi  at  the  same 
conclusion  ;  and  when  we  look  at  ourselves  in  his  mirror  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  England  offers  a  very  iamentabie  example 
of  self-deception  on  almost  every  point  connected  with  our  iiian- 
ners,  our  history,  our  geography,  our  arts,  and  even  our  lang^a^e. 
We  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,  ears  but  they  hear  not;  and  uiitil 
we  opened  these  volumes  of  fraternal  expostulation  and  friendly 
advice  we  had  no  conception  of  the  grossness  of  our  folly  andihe 
depth  of  our  ignorance. 

The  publication  is  anonymous.  No  name,  indeed,  could  add 
to  the  respect  we  bear  the  author,  but  we  confess  we  should  have 
been  severely  mortified  could  we  not  have  relieved  our  feelings 
by  directing  our  own  and  our  readers'  gratitude  individually  and 
personally  to  the  object  of  our  literary  admiration :  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  pleasure  we  learned  that  tlie  writer  of  theae!in- 
comparable  Letters  was  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding,*  a  poet  and  politiciaa 
of  the  Arst  grade,  and  singularly  noted  in  America  for  the  iibn^ 
rality  of  his  principles  and  the  suavity  of  his  disposition. 

We  could  wish  that  the  benevolent  writer  had  condescended  to 
give  us  a  few  dates,  and  that  he  had  not  so  frequently  left  blanha 
or  asterisks  *  *  ^^  *  *  for  names  of  persons  whom  he  visited  or  of 
places  where  he  sojourned.  These  petty  details  are  by  no  meMs 
necessary  to  increase  our  confidence;  but, '  as  dogs  will  bay  lU 
brightest  moon,'  we  fear  there  may  be  those  who  will  pretend  isl 
doabt  whether  any  such  traveller  ever  existed,  and  whether  the 
volumes  are  not  a  mere  compilation  from  radical  newspaper?^ 
treasonable  pamphlets,  blasphemous  libels,  vulgar  jest-books,,  aidi 
all  that  species  of  ribald  literature.  Without  participating  ia^thi^ 
suspicions,  candour  obliges  us  to  confess  that  there  are  little  poioH 
here  and  there  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  require  some  expIiBW 
tion;  hut  we  must  also  add  that  the  explanation,  wherever-itlia^ 
pens  to  be  afforded,  invariably  proves  the  autlKM^s  accuracy^inhd 
restores  him  to  a  fuller  possession  of  our  confidence.  MuIfi^Uids 
log  informs  us,  for  instance,  in.his  second  letter,^ that  AirimTfdM 
London  under  cover  of  a  fog  so  dense  that  people  yirrrnhligcij'tfc 
carry  lights  to  find  their  way  through  the  streets,  <vokvi.  p^M^ 
and  in  the  next  page  of  the.  same  letter  he  eotertaioa*  hif i  Tnarktf i 
with  '  a  most  capital  colloquy'  which  he  overheard  batweea  tva 
Englishmen  hi  the  street,  and  which  he  justly  instances  as  at  pnoibf 

•  BesiHcs  thrsc  Iiettrrs,  Mr.  PaaWing  has  published  •"  Letters  to  John  Buff/  •  L^iSn 
from  the  South;*  '  Tlie  Back  Woi^sman,'  and  various  othrr  poems.  •  •  ' 
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of  the  /figid  ttwpidity  of  th«  people  amongst  wtiotn  he  has  jast 
anired.  - ' 

'  "  Fine  dot/."  - '  ' 

,     "  Firrp-{um.r  '*-! 

"  Any  news  to-day  t"  '" 

«  GanH  tall." 

.  "  Tolerable,  ihoak  ye," 
*'  Fi^e  dajf~^bovi'»  Betsey  i" 
"  Middling," 
"  Howis  Joliiif 

"  Aunt  and  uncle  pretty  well?" 

"  Indifferent,  thank  ye.     How's  yoi 

"  Cainplaining  a  little,  thank  you." 

"  Old  gentleman  well  =" 

"  I  can't  say  he  is." 

"  Varyfoie  weather!" 

«  DeUghtful.-  • 

Now  it  may,  we  admil,  be  asked  whetlier  this  '  capita)  colloquy,' 
of  wfaich^'ne  days,  vaAfine  weather,  and  deligfitjiil  B?eot/ie>-  fotm 
the  chief  topic,  is  not  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  time  of  the  year 
in  which  the  author  represents  it  to  have  taken  place?  and  whe- 
ther he  does  not  herein  exhibit  rather  more  of  a  pleasant  talent 
at  invention  than  comports  with  the  character  of  a  sober  relator 
of  luctsf  We  think  not.  Two  things  appear  to  have  particulariy 
excited  the  indignation  of  our  travel  ler  on  hia  very  outset,  viz.  the 
badness  of  the  climate  and  the  stupidity  of  the  people;  and  surely 
he  could  produce  no  better  proof  of  Loth  than  the  having  Seen 
two  fellows  '  crawl  up  to  each  other'  in  the  Strand,  in  a  raw  No- 
vember fog,  '  offer  a  dead  hand  to  shake,'  and  congratulate  them' 
selves  on  such  delicious  weather! 

'  Among  the  few  objects  I  could  see,  was  a  person  with  a  lanthom,  who 
I  suppose,  like  £sop,  was  looking  about  for  an  honest  man.  You  may 
ihink,  my  dear  brother,  how  scarce  honest  men  must  be  in  London,' — 
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In  these  three  lines  there  is  an  admirable  combination  of  learning, 
troth  and  pleasantry.  Heretofore  the  '  old  world'  supposed  that 
Diogenes  was  the  person  who  walked  out  with  a  lanthom  to  seek 
an  honest  man  :  we  now  leam  that  it  was  the  fabulist,  and  not  the 
cynic.  What  can  be  more  humorous  than  the  supposition  that 
the  person  who  appeared  to  carry  a  light  to  find  his  own  way  in  a 
fog,  was,  in  fact,  merely  looking  about  for  an  honest  man !  and 
what  so  sarcastically  just  as  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  that 
honest  men  are  scarce  in  London !  The  author's  modesty  forbids 
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his&iislMiig  ike  passage  with  an  avowal  tha^.Jtli^  lap(kpjni-uiaii> 
search  was  not  quite  vain,  since  he  met  Mr.  Paulding.  , 

'  Alighting  from  the  stage,'  (for  Mr.  Paulding  made  tliese  im- 
portant  discoveries  as  he  was  driving  through  the  streets,)  there 
was  a  great  contest  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  irun}^. like — 
what  takes  place  at  Calais,  or  Cadiz,  or  Smyrna,  or  New  York  ? — 
oh !  no — '  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus.'  A  Greek,  as  he  slyly  intimates,  *  carried* — the  hody  ? 
„o; — the  trunk?  no,  'he  carried  the  day'! — it  seems,  however, 
that  he  carried  neither  the  trunk  nor  the  day —  . 
*  for/  continues  Mr.  Paulding,  *  a  good  natured  person  apprised  mtJjthat 
if  I  permitted  their  attendance,  I  should  probably  never  sec  mv  trunks 
again ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  necessity  ot  this  caution,  as  you  ktidw^in 
our  awfi  dear  honest  country,  no  man  hesitates  a  moment  to  trust  nis 
baggage  with  the  first  porter  that  offers,  be  he  black  or  white.' — ^vol.  i. 
p.  14. 

The  mode  in  which  our  traveller  argues  from  this  fact  is  very 
logical,  however  humiliating  the  result  must  be  to  the  Briti^Ai 
people  at  large. 

*  This  is  not  one  of  those  solitary  instances  from  which  no  general 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  It  afibrds  deciske  proof  that  at  least  oi]e 
class  of  people  in  this  country  is  not  as  honest  as  the  same  class  m 
ours/ — ^voh  1.  p.  14. 

'  To  escape  the  hacks  I  called  a  hack' — the  last  of  these  hacks 
was,  no  doubt,  a  hackney-coach ;  what  the  former  means  we  prt* 
tend  not  to  guess.  In  this  hack,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  convey^, 
not  however  without  shameful  and  characteristic  imposition,  '  to 
the  *****  coffee-house,  the  name  of  which,'  he  says,  '  beiiig 
derived  from  niy  own  country,  attracted  the  yearnings  of  my  iur 
clination.' 

The  coffee-house  whose  name  attracted  the  yearnings  of  our 
traveller's  inclination,  ought  not  to  be  left  in  doubt;  we  have 
therefore  run  through  the  list  of  coffee-houses  in  London,  and 
can  find  but  two  names  which  could  have  had  this  symp^thf^c 
effect  on  his  bowels,  viz.  the  New  England  Coffee-honsfe  'fn 
Threadneedle-street,  and  the  New  York  Coffee-house  in  SitcSM- 
ing's-aliey.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that^  whichever  ((^^me 
coffee-houses  Mr.  Faulding  honoured  with  his  presenee,,he'fblifid 
it  to  be  American  only  in  name ;  for  the  waiters  were  ex^ipcdMHIjp 
attentive,  and  the  landlord  made  him  a  bow  at.  his  yefy^itnh^V^; 
'  all  which,'  as  he  shrewdly  observes, '  being  contrary ^p -ttitiiUH 
ture  of  an  Englishman,  I  took  it  for  gratiteid  tiat'ha:  oMUit  to 
chefit  me ;'  and  so  he  did,  for  the  fir^  day  he  gave  him  >  aboifle 
of  half-guinea  vf'me  of  a  pestiferous  quality.'  Whether  the  hAtf- 
guinea  wine  was  port  wme,  currant  wine,  gooseberry  wine^  or  dlder 
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wine,  we  are  not  Infotmed,  nor  can  we  giiess  in  what  way  (though 
bail  wine  rtii^ht  pdhoh)  it  could  be  said  to  act  pestiferously.  This 
execrable  and  anonymous  stuff,  however,  the  tandlond  '  pro- 
nounced to  be  such  as  Lord  Somebody  always  called  for"  wlien 
that  distinguUlied  nobleman  diued  at  his  house. 

'  The  next  day  be  gav«  me  still  worse,  finding  I  hail  put  up  with  (be 
first,  »nd  cbavged  me  atill  higher,  on  ihe  score  of  iis  bt-ing  a  fayouriie 
drinfc  of  some  noble  Earl.  The  tbini  day  it  was  still  worse  and  slill 
dearer,  beca^jse  bis  Grace  of  •  ■  •  •  •  "  always  drank  it  in  preference 
to  any  other,' — vol.  i,  p.  18. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Had  the  landlord,  instead  of 
making  our  traveller  a  bow,  and  ctiarging  ten  shillings  for  a  bottle 
of  wine,  treated  him  with  an  honest  independence  of  manner,  and 
been  content  with  moderate  prices  for  his  beverage,,  Mr.  Pauld- 
uig  would  Lave  probably  made  liis  fortune,  by  acquainting  the 
fashionable  world  whether  it  was  at  the  New  England,  jo  Thvead- 
iieeiUestitel,,  or  t^e  New  York,  in  SiceeliHg's-latie,  tliat  '  L,ord 
Somebody,  and  the  noble  Earl  of  *  *  *,  and  his  Oracc  the  Duke 
of  *****  *,  are  in  the  habit  of  dining.' 

Ej  way  of  atonement,  we  suppose,  for  his  misconduct,  tlip 
landlord  advised  our  traveller  to  buy  a  cerluin  book  called  tfae 
Picture  nf  Loiidon,  '  which  (says  he)  I  did,  and  very  mucli  coiMO- 
lation  it  afforded  me.'  Indeed  tbc  greater  pajt^of  the  historical 
matter,  much  of  the  legal  learning,  and  the  whole  of  what  regards 
the  tine  arts  as  connected  with  the  metropolis  are  copied  from 
this  same  Picture  of  London;  andwc  should  not  have  been  sorry 
if,  in  spite  of  tbe  landlord's  low  bows  and  high  charges,  our  au- 
thor had  by  name  acknowledged  tbe  services  of  so  great  a  literary 
benefactor  as  he  turns  out  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Paulding  escaped  on  the  fourth  auspicious  morning  from 
the  sjmposiac  rendezvous  of  the  peerage,  and  fixed  hima«lf  in  a 
lodging  lu  *  *  •  •  *  •  Street,  with  an  '  excellent  old  landlady,' 
who  seems  to  have  made  but  a  poor  return  for  the  affection  with 
which  he  celebrates  her.  Indeed  nothing  can  show  the  disgusting 
dnplJcity  of  the  English  so  much  as  the  conduct  of  this  woman, 
for,  while  our  traveller  praises  her,  aud  the  neatness  of  her  house, 
and  tbe  civility  of  her  behaviour,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  an  Ame- 
rican, the  abominable  hag  was  amusing  herself  in  quizzing  Joiia- 
ihatu  (as  wc  da^re  say  she  expressed  it  to  her  gossips,)  andin  gull- 
ing Her  unsuspicious  friend  witb  such  stories  as  the  following. 

.'  She  baa  good  hlood  in  ber  veins,  if  blood  be  an  hereditary  coroino- 
dity ',  she  claims  descent  from  tbe  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  and  com- 
bine the  coiifiKting  claims  of  ihe  homes  of  York  mid  Lancatler. 
Thougb  too  well  bred  lo  boast,,  sbe  aomeUmes  used  to  mention  these 
matters,  until  one  day  I  advised  lier,  in  jal,  to  procure  a  champion  to 
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tilt  against  young  Parson  Dymoke  for  the  broom  at  the  ensuing  coro* 
nation,  since  her  claim  was  far  supenor  io  the  liano^erimn  upatarts. 
The  good  old  soul  took  the  joke  ill,  and  I  wa»  sorry  for  it«    She  has  a 
number  of  noble  relatives  among  the  respectable  old-iashioned  nobility,, 
who  still  possess  that  sturdy  antique  morality  and  hoi^^sty  now  so 
scarce  among  this  class  throughout  all  Christeoddm.    Their  oc^asionar 
vUits  in  the  dusk  if  the  evenings  and  the  contemplation. of  her  o^n  augiist. 
descent,  seem  to  constitute  her  little  fund  of  worldly  CTffdyrflieht/ — ! 
vol.  I.  p.  9.  /   . 

Deception  is  always  cruel;  but  to  deceive  aa  Qpet^-JaeaiFtea^, 
con6ding  stranger  who  was  about  to  write  a  boQk, — tOjtake  j^t.* 
vantage  of  a  little  republican  vanity ,  which  was  tickled  at  .bparding 
with  a  Plantagenety  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  ridiculous^  = 
is  so  base  and  profligate,  that  we  did  not  need  the  hint  about  ^ocr.: 
casional  visitors  in  the  dusk  of  (he  evenitigy  to  guess  into  what  kind, 
of  society  our  poor  New  Englander  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Paulding  makes  several  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of. 
London ;   a  city,  by  the  way,  which  he  informs  us  was  built  by* 
certain  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  who  (proleptically,  we  presume), 
compounded  its  present  name  from  Liix,  a  grove^  and  Deu,  si.. 
town — because,  as  he  pleasantly  observes, '  it  is  ^rden  of  thievesp*., 
Of  these  excursions  he  declines  any  minute  description,  wanting, . 
as  lie  candidly  owns,  both  time  and  patience.     This  is  the  more  ta^  ^ 
be  regretted,  as  in  the  few  notices  which  he  gives  of  bis  rambles  he, 
has  afforded  us  some  very  new  and  important  information — and-, 
very  necessary  too — *  for  nothings  as  he  elegantly  tells  us,  *  cnx^-; 
equal  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  is  not  directly  under  ouir  , 
noses?    We  lament  to  add,  that  he  proves  us  to  be  equally  ignorant , 
of  many  things  which  are  under  our  noses. 

The  climate  and  the  practice  of  drinking  beer  form  a  combi«l 
nation  very  detrimental,  it  seems,  both  to  the  picturesque  and 
moral  aspect  of  our  country. 

*  It  rains  or  snows  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  each  year,.« 
and  of  the  remainder  between  fifty  and  sixty  are  cloudy — the  gras$  aofi.  r 
the  foliage  are  so  deadly  green  that  they  almost  look  blue,  an^  le- r> 
semble  the  effect  of  distance,  which  you  know\  (we  beg  our  readers  to  [ 
mark  this  "extraordinary phenomenon) — ^  communicates  a  bluish  tipt  ta^" 
the  landscape.    To  me  there  is  something  chilly  and  ungenial  ih  tw. 
English  summer,  and  it  offends  me  hugely  to  hear  a  fat  puffing  be^^' 
drinking  fellow  bawling  to  his  neighbour  *'  a  fine  day,"  ^hen  the  stfh*'^ 
looks  as  if  it  might  verify  the  theory  of  one  of  the  old  Greeks,  timt'lCff^ 
was  nothing  more  than  a  great  round  ball  of  copper.     Whether  tlris'^ 
melancholy  character  of  the  ch mate,  or  the  practice  of  drinking^beier  . 
in  such  enormous  quantities,  or  both  combined,  have  given  that  pecu-i 
liar  cast  of  blufi'and  gross  stupidity  to  the  people,  I  cannot  say/-— vol.  i.. 
p.  25. 
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Of  iberewuiburbbB  jtlaces  which  Mr.  Paulding  condescends  to 
notice,  the  tirst  is  Caitblis,  '  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  our  favourite  Pope,'  This  visit  is  the  more  compli- 
mentary, as  llie  place  visited  lias  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  a§  the 
poet  atwavy  denied  his  having  made  any  allusou  to  it;  but  it  gives 
the  New^ng'ander  an  opportunity  of  quoting  eight  lines  from 
the  description  of  Timon  s  villa,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
much  relished  by  his  correspondent.  We  are  at  a  loss,  after  all, 
to  a'ccoXint'  for  the  peculiar  reverence  with  which  our  au- 
thor combines  the  recollections  of  Pope  and  Canons,  for  in  the 
very  itext  passage  he,  with  some  degree  of  irreverence,  which  be- 
trays him  mlo  a  slight  grammatical  inaccuracy,  exclaims,  '  Pope 
had  better  held  his  tongue  about  Ttmon's  villa:' — in  this  we  can- 
not agree,  for  if  he  had,  our  traveller  would  never  have  visited 
Canons,  and  his  brother  might  have  died  In  ignorance  of  t&c 
quotation  above  mentioned. 

He  next  visits  Islington — '  A  place,*  he  says,  '  near  London, 
pleasantly  situafed,  wliiih  deservn  lo  be  mentioned  as  the  scene 
of— Goldsmith's  e!iceflen!  elegy  on  the  ileuth  iif  n  mud  dog'! — 
vol.  i.  p.  27.  'ITiis  excellent  elegy,  which  all  onr  readers,  we 
presume,  liave  by  hodrt,  has  hitherto  been  looked  on  as  a  piece 
of  burlesque  doggrel.  The  New  Englander  has,  with  a  gravity 
almost  miraculous,  corrected  this  vulgar  error;  and  admiring  vo- 
taries will,  doubtless,  in  all  future  time,  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit 
the  'scene  of  this  pathetic  event.'  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
confident  that  uur  traveller  will  be  regarded  as  the  second  founder 
of  the  village;  and  we  shall  indeed  be  greatly  surprised,  if  the  nest 
tavern  that  is  licensed  there,  does  not  put  up  the  Pavlding's 
Head. 

He  then  proceeds  to  Twickenham,  where  Pope's  villa  'once 
was,'  and  where  his  grotto  is  still  to  be  seen,  '  a  fantastic  monu- 
ment of  expensive  folly.'  We  had  heard  that  Pope,  having  no 
communication  between  his  front  and  his  back  garden  but  by  an 
arched  way  under  the  high  road,  had,  with  much  good  taste, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bits  of  spar,  endeavoured  to 
hide  the  necessary  defect  by  giving  the  passage  the  air  of  a 
grotto-;-we  now  submit  to  our  traveller's  better  authority,  who 
sees  no  use  iu  this  '  flagrant  piece  of  frippery.'  On  another 
and  more  importaut  point  too,  be  brings  us  new  light :  Twicken- 
ham, he  assures  us,  is  '  n  village  exactly  opposite  Greenwich,  and 
connected  with  it  by  u  bridge' — vol.  i.  p.  2{f.  Greenwich  and 
Twickenham  we  always  knew  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  but  we  fancied  that  they  were  nearly  twenty  miles  asunder, 
and  that  all  London  was  interposed  between  them;  nor  were  we 
aWare  of  any  bridge  at  Twickenhamj  which,  however,  is  a  conveni- 
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eiice  for  ubich  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  iht  country  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  the  American  traveller. 

In  this  same  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  says  our  jndicioiif 
inquirer — 

'  I  saw  a  grand  house,  which  I  learned  was  built  by  a  noted  brewer  c^ 
that  village.  This  monument  of  the  inordinate  beer  drinking  propensity 
of  the  nation  is  one  of  the  largest  private  dwellings  I  have  seen  in  tbif 
country.  The  story  went,  that  it  was  finally  devised  to  anOxIbrd* 
shire  baronet,  who  not  dealing  in  beer  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  ths 
establishment.  Fie  accordingly  sold  every  thing  but  the  walk^  and  itft 
it  stands,  ready  for  the  next  portly  {quarc  porter)  brewer,  who  shall  .bp 
smitten  with  the  desire  of  building  up  a  name  with  9tone  and  mortar? 
— vol.  i.  p.  33. 

May  we  venture  here  to  observe  that  if  the  walls  be  standing, 
stone  and  mortar  are  the  only  articles  in  which  the  new  proprietor 
cannot  indulge  ? 

Mr.  Paulding  next  visits  Osterly  House,  which,  says  he,— 

*'  Attracted  my  notice,  not  so  much  for  its  magnificence,  as  its 
history.  Every  schoolboy  has  heard  of  Sir  Thomc^s  Graham,  the  great 
merchant,  who  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  gave  such  grand  enter- 
tainments to  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  old  story,  that  the  queen 
being  at  a  great  entertainment  at  Osterley,  found  fault  with  the  coi|rt 
as  being  too  large,  and  gave  her  opinion,  that  it  would  look  better  di* 
vided  into  two  parts.  Sir  Thomas,  like  another  Aladdin,  that  vcfty 
night  caused  the  alteration  to  be  made ;  so  that  next  morning  tlus 
queen  looking  out,  saw  the  court  divided  according  to  her  taste.  Hi^r 
majesty,  it  is  said,  was  exceedingly  gratified  with  this  proof  of  his  gal- 
lantry ;  but  passed,  what  was  considered  rather  a  sore  joke  upon  Sir 
Thomas,  saying,  '*  that  a  house  was  much  easier  divided  than  unit^** 
Lady  Graham  and  Sir  Thomas  were  at  issue  on  a  point  of  domestic 
supremacy.' — vol.  i.  p.  34. 

This  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham  startled  even  our  con« 
fidence ;  we  at  first  suspected  an  error  of  the  press ;  but  the  'sif|>- 
sequent  mention  of  Lady  Graham's  name,  and  finding,  in  anQt|ier 
part  of  the  book  a  reference  to  the  same  story  of  ^  l^ir/I^boiqas 
Graham  and  Qtueen  Elizabeth,'  we  are  forced  tp  submit  our  dpubU 
to  the  authority  of  our  excellent  guide,  and  tp  believe  t1^at]§ir 
Thomas  Graham  built  the  Royal  Lxctang^.  ,         .»..,.      i 

Our  New  £nglander  now  pi;oceeds  t;o  Oxford  ;.h^.)iad^eari, 
he  says,  that  the  principal  jstreet  was  a  yery  fixie  pp^^— put  jftie 
curse  of  the  country  still  pursu^  him,  aud  he  Gi^^e];^(^\t{ie.,<;|ity 
in  so  thick  a  fog  that  he  saw  neither  street  nor  any  thin^  else^ 

*  The  next  morning,  however,  made  glorious  amends,  for  it.  wflSi— a 
wonder  in  England — a  fine  sunshiny  morning,  which  is  so  uncommon 
here,  that  people  look  for  an  earthquake  or  a  French  invasion  shortly 
afterwards.' — vol.  i.  p.  39. 

•     "As 
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As  there  has  bce^  no  Fiencli  iiivasiou  since  the  days  of  King 
John,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  record  of  an  earthquake  in  England, 
we  were  anitious  to  hear  how  Oxford  looked  under  the  unparal- 
leled circumstance  of  a  sunshiny  day.  Our  traveller,  however,  was 
still  unlucky ;  for,  not  to  say  that  the  fog  returned  more  dense  than 
ever,  it  happened  that  just  at  the  moment  of  his  visit,  a  tailor  of 
(he  town  had  quarrelled  with  the  vice-chancellor  about  a  debt  due 
fW)m  one  of  the  §tudenta  of  Brazen  Nose.  The  vice-chancellor 
employed  the  senior  wramler  to  argue  the  point  with  the  tailor. 
TTie  senior  wrangler  (the  first  and  the  last,  be  it  remembered,  that 
Oxford  ever  saw)  was  defeated — than  came  a  terra:  Jit'ms;  him 
aTso  the  undaunted  tailor  overthrew:  then  came  excommuni- 
cation— 

''"'Aiul  the  recreant  tailor  brought  all  the  curses  of  Emulphus  upon 
Wn'i  :'lie  was  cursed  in  nil  the  moods  and  tenses  in  iJitin  aiid  English, 
and  mould  have  been  cursed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  AoJ  asyofthepraent 
profesBors  teen  siiffitimtb/iwvtS  in  these  (on^e«.'*^voli  i.  p.  42. 
'■  Tliis  untoward  e^^cnt  prevented  our  New  Euglander  from 
sctin^  modern  Ojtford,  although  he  lingered  iliere  a  week  in  the 
vain  hope  that  this  affair — which  interrupted  all  pleasure,  all 
business, all  inquiry — might  he  terminated.  He  Vras  therefore  re- 
duced to  bide  himself  from  this  dire  confusion  iu  the  Bodleian, 
yvhere  he  fouud  '  many  notices  of  the  early  events  which  occurred 
\a  different  ages  :'  an  elegant  periphrasis,  we  suppose,  for  what 
fXK  vulgarly  called  books. 

'  '  As  such,'  adds  our  lenrneil  author,  '  they  are  highly  worthy  of 
'notice;  anitif  I  had  possessed  sufficient  time  and  patience  1  would  have 
'  Aialle  copious  extracts  from  them.' — vol.i.  p.  44. 

He  does,  however,  find  time  and  patience  to  copy  a  dozen 
pages  from  two  '  old  tiouks  in  the  Bodleian.'  Those  rare  biblio- 
graphical curiosities,  which  furnish  the  whole  of  what  our  au- 
thor says  of  Oxford,  are  Wood's  Athens  and  Strype's  Memorials ; 
aud  we  cannot  sutHciently  admire  the  zeat  for  knowledge  which  in- 
duced him  to  tarry  a  week  at  Oxford,  in  a  fog,  for  the  purpose  of 
makiflg  extracts  from  two  volumes,  which  he  miglit  have  fouud, 
by  the  help  of  a  lanthom,  on  any  stall  in  London. 

I^  his  ;iccount  of  Oxford  in  former  days  be  somewhat  tedious, 
fela  ai|itlioritles,  as  we  have  seen,  are  solely  to  blame:  when  he 
tir^ws  on  his  own  lesources  he  is  strikingly  concise,  as  our  readers 
will  admit,  when  we  assure  them  that,  although  he  says  Oxford 
was  never  visited  by  a  more  enthusiastic  votary,  all  he  tells  us  of 
it  is  condensed  into  the  following  passage  : — '  I  must  not  forget 
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taiHfonn  you,  that  there  is  no  plade^ia'X>limbikkttR  wltere^tfaey 
say  their  pmyer»  so  fJMt  as  at  Oxf<m)/*^vQl.  i:  jp.  .5ii|* 
.  On  bis  return  from  this  inaus|Heiou8  -  visit;  his  eye  waa  cau^^t 
by  a  rose,  which,  as  we  understand  him,  peere4  aWvelfae  pali-  ' 
sadts  of  alitde  garden  that  bordered  the  road.  :Of  this  Aowm  \f»  ^ 
meditates  the  seizure;  and  nothing  can  excised 4h^^*dextccDus^j 
evolutions  by  which  he  effects  his  purpose.*  lY^^^^*^"^  J^^^'^ 
in  the  exultation  which  he  .expresses  at  currymg^Mstt  Ikm^ipAnfli 
without  being,  as  he  says,  *  caught  in  a  man«tnip,^K)tii»y>  B,iMtinmg*ti 
gun,  or  prosecuted  afterwards  fcMr  a  trespass:'  This^iMiutPj^riM  » 
diiwaddEi>  he  f  records  as  the  first  miracle*  which  happene|i|tp:lfimf it 
in  uis country/  In  this  we  agree  with  him;  though  we  canooit''. 
avoid  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  we  think  him  less  ingenuoua"; 
than  usual.  He  leaves  his  indignant  countrymeni  to  suppose  that  / 
roses  are  common  in  England,  which  he  wetlknows  is  not.  thd- 
fact.  True  it  is,  that  we  have  roses,  and  indeed  have  had  them  t. 
from  an  early  pcriod^-^hus  Strabo,  Angtia  gmtdet  ro$isj  BnglaHdb(> 
rejoices  ^in  Tos^s^but  then  they  were  dog^foses.  The  garden^ose^J 
has  alwiays  beene  kind  of  prodigy  amcoi^  ti&V  hisnce  thepofvisrfulfri 
artillery  with  ^ich  our  traveller  found  it  etery  where  proteclciirTr 
We  have  little  doubt  that  as  he  walked  on  with  his  vatmble  caW^ 
ture,  'in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat,'  hie  was  followed  by:  all  tne'' 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village,  as  if  the  bears  were  im  proeesaiom 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  through  an  interesting  sM^' 
profitable  tour  trough  the  midland  counties  and  part  of  North 
Wales,  in  which  he  found  the  Severn  to  be  less  than  the  Missis** - 
si|>pi,  the  Wye  than  the  Hudson,  and  Bala-pod  than  Lake  Supe^ 
rior.    To  confess  the  truth,  the  author  indulges  in  so  sarcastic  a  ■> 
vein  of  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  our  diminutive  'puddles'  antf  « 
gutters,  (for  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  termed  lakes  and  rivers,) 
that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  of  them  ourselves.    All  the  yfitt^ 
of  the  Island,  he  says,  might  be  poured   into  Lake  SupeHor' 
without  causing  any  undulation  in  it.     After  this,  iVe  alnlose  ' 
doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  assume  suflScient  courage  to  -tetiH  ' 
our  mole-hill  of  an  island  Great  Britain  again;  fiotwithstahditt^'^ 
the  amiable  author,  witb  a  view  to  soothe  the  mortification^^jiiK'^ 
he  knows  we  cannot  but  experience,  haii'  the  bo^oirthtie'i&'i^ify, 
with  a  feeling  and  taste  that  rival  Johnson'^  celebrcit^  ^i^aihafi'^ 
tion  at  lona,  '  for  be  it  from  me  to  floli't  these  pt^e>Wi^»  dAtf ' 
hlBving  largier  rivers,    highe/r  metteftisund,  itaiar  Ivafei'fffl^^^ 
broader  lakes !'  ^  •'     '  '■■■    ''   i-^'  nn.r  )fi  t  * 


.■■;.,ir.         ..I 


>  *  Tlie  aothor  reverts  agaia  tothh'mirgaUt*  which  appears  to  hare  mack  an  awful  Ihh 
pressipnon  his  mind :  nor  can  it  he  wondered  at,  aiaoe,  9a  he  faitb/uUj  aaayres  bis  cor* 
respondent,  •  spring-guns  and  man-traps  are  all  the  welcome  provided  for  strancera  on 
English  ground.'— vol.  K  p.  99. 

In 
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IiT'tbe  cownw  of>  tbiaitaui'  Mr.  Pauldtog  is  every  where  strack 
with  the  miseries  of  the  population;  and  he  laments  cxceed- 
"*^y*  ^^^^  *  tbrougbout  all  England  rents  are  no  longer  paid 
jn  kind,  the  only  jtut  and  equitable  mode  towards  a  tenantry  :' 
but,  on  the  cuutrary,  he  says,  '  reiita  are  now  only  paid  iu  money.' 
He  does  not  tnactly  say  when  it  was,  that  throughout  all  Eng- 
land reniB  were  paid  in  kind,  not  from  what  precise  period 
the  bttroduction  oi  monei/  rents  may  be  dated;  but  we  infer 
from  tfe  contrast  which  he  draws  between  hia  country  and 
uwra,  that  .tbert;  is  no  such  thing  as  a  money  rent  known  in: 
tlie  happy'.regioiiE  of  New  England.  We  think  we  can  gneas 
why  no  money  rents  are  paid  in  the  back  settlements;  but  we 
should  be  glad  (o  know  whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Yoi^  or  Philadelphia  all  rents  are  paid  iu  kind;. and  If  ao,  b;< 
what  process  (he  landlords  convert  the  milk,  and  buUer,  and  iit^» 
and  corn  into  broad-cloth,  cutlery,  or  the  Quarterly  Review — an 
article,  it  seems,  of  pj-inne  necessity  on  the  other  stile  o£  the  Al^ 
lantic.  Are  we  to  suppose  an  American  hind  prgprietoc,  wbea 
he  happens  to  \ieit  Washii^ton,  travels  like  a  patriarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  Jlocka  and  h^ds,  and,  on  his  airival,  pays  into  a 
banker's  hands,  to  answer  current  espenses,  a  balkuce  of  calv^, 
suckiug  pigs,  turkicB,  and  Indian  comf 

On  tithes  and  taxes  Mr.  Paulding  descants  with  equKl  pro- 
fundity. 

'  Id  vain  has  it  been  tirgei)  (hut  both  these  come  eventually  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  I  lay  fheydonot:  I  bey  come  from  the 
swfati  of  the  peasant's  brow— the  labour  of  his  hands— the  privation  of 
fai^  comforts.  Every  man  who  looka  closely  at  England  will  distinctly 
perceive  that  both  tithes  and  taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by 
llie  landlord.' — vol.  i.  p.  141. 

This  proposition  is  so  clear  that  we  do  not  tliink  it  worth 
wjiile  to  atop  to  inijuirc  how  it  then  happens  that  land  tithe-free, 
oc  on  which  the  laud-tax  has  been  redeemed,  produces  a  propor- 
liquably  higher  rent  to  the  landlord.  This  and  similar  anomalies 
must  not  be  peiwitted  to  disturb  the  assertions  of  so  powerful  an 
authority  as  this  Adam  Smith  of  New  England. 

^itiAble  indeed  is  the  situation  la  which  Uiese  complicated  evils 
haj^^, brought  the  starving  pttpulation  of  England;  and  what  U 
sti^i  more  lamentable,  Mr,  Paulding  foresaWj  iu  the  year  18^), 
tljaf,  there  was  no  possible  remedy  for  the^e  evils,  which,  instead, 
of  diminishing,  must  of  necessity  increase  adiiijiiiitum. 

'  The  people  look  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  consequent  re- 
daction of  taxes,  as  the  means  of  relieving  tlieir  distresses;  and  '••»" 
remain  quiet  in  the  hope  of  future  imjKmibilitici.  Could  they  ' 
possibilily  be  relieved  from  their  burdens,  and  rise  into  a  st 
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paratire  competency,  they  would-  be— ^hat  Uiey  were— wor/iy  of 
bting  the  anceaiors  of  our  countrj/mm/  but  such  is  not  even  to  be 
hoped  mthout  a  reoolutum.  The  {^overnmeiu  cannot  if  it  would,  andt 
•would not  if  it  could»  diminish  the  taxes/ — voK  i,  p.  i41« 

As  this  must  have  been  written  with  a  knowledge  that  the  go^ 
▼emment  had^  between  1816  and  1621,  taken  off  e9gkt€eumillioM 
of  taxes,  we  conclude  that  it  will  not  at  aU  change  our  ftutbor « 
opinion  to  hear  that,  since  he  wrote,  the  government,. which  neh* 
tketf  coukt  nor  would  diminish  the  taxes,  has  taken  off  above  ^gkt 
millions  more.  These,  we  too  well  know,  are  the  petty  arts  by 
which  ministers  endeavour  to  throw  discredit  on  the  opinions  oif 
the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty ;  and  we  probably  owe  to  a  wisb 
on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make  these 
volumes  appear  ridiculous,  that  illusory  measure,  the  reduction 
of  the  assessed  taxes^ 

Amongst  the  most  monstrous  of  the  oppressions  of  the  minis-i 
try  on  the  poor,  was,  as  our  author  pathetically  remarks,  the  Yo|e 
of  a* niiUion*^to  build  churches! 

*  This  appropriation  of  n  million  sterling  of  the  over-bnrthened 
people^ft  money  is  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  nothing  better  than  a  rd^, 
beryy  committed  upon  ihem  by  the  prince  and  the  government,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  putting  a  deception  on  the  world.  Much  more  goo<) 
would  have  been  done  if  it  had  been  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
yearti/  taxes — this  would  have  made  a  difference  of  two  millions  to  th^ 
nation/ — vol.  i.  p.  i68. 

We  recoDEUBend  this  passage  to  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and,  indeed,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  hp 
thought  worthy  of  some  notice  even  at  Washington.  It  proves 
that  by  not  raising  the  additional  million  we  should,  by  some 
sympathetic  operation,  (which  however  the  author  does  not  ex- 
plain,) have  taken  off  another  million  from  the  existing  public  bipr- 
thens.  This,  as  the  author  justly  states,  would  make  a  clear  dif- 
ference of  two  millions  to  the  people;  and  what  is  still  more  satisr 
factory,  the  saving  of  the  single  sum  of  one  million,  to  be  raised 
on  one  single  occasion,  would  have  wiped  off  two  millions  ajmuatUjf 
from  the  public  expenditure ^br  ever. 

Our  author  proceeds  with  equal  ability  to  take  apother,  but  not 
less  judicious,  view  of  this  heart-rending  subject. 

*  These  two  millions — (he  has  clearly  proved  that  one  is.  two)*^th^9^ 
two  millions  would  have  prevented  a  great  many  people  frona  becoming 
paupers;  or  supposing  it  had  been  appropriated  to  feeding,  ciothing 
and  educating  some  of  the  thousands  of  little  half-naked,  half-starved, 
and  wholly  ignorant  wretches  who  prowl  about  this  city.' — vol.  i.  p.  l68. 

He  supposes,  we  see,  that  our  churches  are  not  to  be  built  by 
hands;  he  looks,  it  seems,  upon  each  of  them  as  a  yawning  sepul- 
chre 
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cbre  which,  some  how  or  other,  is  to  swallow  down  its  own  un- 
productive cost.  We  kiioiv  not  how  it  may  be  in  New  Engiand, 
but  we  have  a  notion  here  that  the  walls  of  a  church  are  built 
prelty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  walls  of  a  school  or  a  shop, 
and  that  the  expense  diffuses  itself  pretty  much  amongst  the 
same  classes.  J'irst  a  smotl  portion  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
architect;  tiien  come  the  lime-burner,  stone-quarrier,  brick -maker, 
mnson;  (."arpenter,  and  plumber;  tlie  shipwright  who  builds,  and 
the  seaman  Who  navigates  the  ships  or  boats  which  collect  the  ma- 
terials: tlitn  folldw  the  tribes  of  labourers,  and  all  the  various' 
tradesmen  whose  goods  these  workmen  consume — all  these  people 
have  wires  and  children  who  can  only  he  fed,  c/vthed,  and  taright 
by  the  eavnings  of  their  fathers  in  their  several  vocations. 

But  itisnotthewfTO  churches  onlj  which  excite  •  the  yearnings' 
of  the  author's  bowels';  he  frets  and  fidgets,  and  makes-himself 
jnst  as  miserable  obout  the  ofd  ones.  Our  cathedrals,'  in  particular, 
vex  his  pious  spirit ;  and  he  weeps  incessantly  over  •  the  vast  sums 
which  were  taken  from  the  poor  to  rear  these  monuments  of  va- 
nity.' With  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  which 
distinguishes  all  Mr.  Paulding's  economical  measures,  he  pro* 
poses  to  remedy  the  eVil  and  relieve  the  starving  population  by  '  re- 
funding to  the  children  the  money  originally  extorted  from  the 
parents  for  the  erection  of  these  useless  piles.'  For  this  purpose 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  it  seems,  than  to  pull  them  all  down  ! — 
'  by  which,'  as  the  author  aptly  expresses  it, '  nothing  will  be  lost 
on  the  score  of  religion,  since  these  immense  structnres  are  not 
ill  the  least  calculated  for  sermons,  which  cannot  be  heard  through 
their  interminable  aisles.' — vol,  i.  p.  76.  Our  ancient  castles  and 
coiintry  seats,  too,  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  annoyance 
of  this  exemplary  friend  of  the  poor;  he  regards  them  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  horroi',  and  exults  in  every  symptom  of  their  decay; 
— not  from  a  mean  jealousy  of  this  country's  possessing  any  edi- 
fices more  venerable  and  stately  than  the  gable-end  houses  of 
William  the  Doubtful  at  New  York — '  the  sun,  where  Mr. 
Paulding  was  bom,  drew  all  such  humours  from  him' — but  from 
a  conviction  that  their  demolition  would  materially  tend  to  miti- 
gate that  fierce  '  hunger  of  the  lower  classes,'  which  forms 
through  most  of  his  book  ihe  chief  topic  of  the  author's  tender 
commiseration.  We  certainly  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not 
baving  suspected  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  gone,  and  the 
degrading  effects  it  has  produced. 

'  This  abject  poverty  is  llie  secret  of  almost  all  their  mobs,  crimes, 
ami  appareni  ridiculous  incoiisistencies— Ihat  they  one  day  execrate 
ihc  king,  and  Ihe  neM  shout  at  bis  beels  and  grovel  at  his  feet,  is  be- 
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cause  they  were  kwkffry ;  and  care  is  tAKE.iHy'mheneur  kk  wu^eBty  GfM^ 
ov  A  T0UR9  to  qmaten  their  loyaltjf  by  dktribmtiom  t^  food  ond.  ale.    A 
few  loaves  and  a  barrel  of  beer  wiU  set  crowds  of  these  poor  people. . 
praising  the  king,  whom  an  hour  before  they  cursed  in  the  paroxysmi  oiji 
nuKGER.' — vol.  i.  p.  264.  „■: 

These  paroxysms  of  hunger,  and  the  method  t^ken  .U>  allay  them 
by  an  official  distribution  of  ale  and  bread  whenever  U^e  I^uig  goef , 
abroad,  are  circumstances  which  have  not  beeu.aMfficientiy-.iitr 
tended  to  by  former  observers;  we  are  indebted  to  Mr«  PauMing^ 
for  bringing  them  so  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  workL  /The 
apparently  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  Majesty  by  the  hiBhw 
traced  to  this  motive — the  author  naturally  thmks  '90  bigb-mind^ 
and  high-spirited  a  people  as  the  Irish '  could  not,  on  any  othet^ 
termSfhsise  been  induced  to  applaud  their  sovereign. 

*  All  the  way  from  Dunleary  to  DnbUn  the  road  was  lined  with  peopTe'  | 
placed  there  by  the  corporatioii  of  Dublin,  and  who,  on  condition  of^' 
shouting  and  throwing  up  caps  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  loyal  enthv^ 
siasm,  were  to  be  gallantly  treated  with  bread  and  beer.  If  you  could^ 
only  conceive  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  you  would  un^n 
derstand  perfectly  that  such  a  temptation  would  {Umost  obtain  as  W9n%i( 
a  reception  for  Belzebub  himself,  as  his  M^esty  was  gireeted  with.  Iff 
am  assured  they  did  shout  most  vociferously,  and  that  the  more  hrea^^ , 
and  beer  they  got  the  more  they  shouted,  as  per  contract.  But  this  was- 
the  mere  drees  of  the  population  of  Dublin,  the  loti^est  and  most .  de^  ^ 
based  population  in  the  kingdom,  following,  not  the  dictates  of  thetl^ 
hearts  in  paying  a  voluntary  homage,  but  acting  under  the  influence  dfy 
their  corporation,  and  the  temptation  of  a/i/^  meo/.'— ^vol.  ii.  p.  189* ''*"' 

As  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Ireland,  hUt^^ 
speaks  from  the  information  of  others,  it  is  not  inconsistent^'^ 
with  our  high  respect  for  all  his  own  statements   to  set  faittr* ' 
right  on  the  details  of  the  foregoing  passage.     1  st.  The  King  did 
not  pass  from  Dunleary  to  Dublin;  his  Majesty  having  landed^ 
nearly  twenty  miles  off,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay.     Sd.  lliere 
was  no  populace  to  cheer  his  arrival,  for  his  entry  was  perfectly^ 
unexpected  and  private;  and,  except  from  a  few  gentlemen  wha 
happened  to  meet  his  carriage,  and  who  attended  it  on  horsebkiil^"^' 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  offering  that  homage  which  so  mii^ 
disgusts  the  noble  independence  of  our  New  EngBeitidctf'.  -^ 
There  happened  to  be  no  distribution,  public  6¥  secret,  of  tfftiilfl'^ 
or  beer,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  during  his  Maje^^^^M^^^ 
in  Ireland ;  and,  finally,  the  corporation  of  Dublin  hsu^e  abouil  ii^ 
much  authority  over  the  populace  of  Dublin  as  they  have  orer  tbe'- 
populace  of  New  York.     Although  candour  obli^s  us  thus  to 
deny  every  one  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that.  If  they  had 
been  true,  the  reasoning  of  this  passage  would  have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  expression,  and  the  noble  and  gent1«- 
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man-like  spirit  in  wliicli  it — as  well  as  every  other  in  which  the 
King  is  mendooed — is  conceived. 

Bui  not  ouly  was  the  populace  bribed  and  the  gentry  deluded 
into  these  demonstrations  of  loyally,  but  the  severest  penalties  of 
ihe  law,  even  death  itself,  were  prepared  for  any  one  who  ahould 
be  so  bold  as  lo  deny  the  popularity  of  the  sovereign, 

*  Thus,  lo  affirm  ihat  Lord  Londonderry  or  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 
was  not  greeted  with'  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  whole  Irish  people, 
is  what  Riiy  opposition  paper  may  do  vrith  perfect  safely.  But  to  say 
iho  like  o  Phis' Majesty  i««  diffisrent  affair  altc^elhtfr.  It  is  disrespect; 
it  iidisloyaltyi  it'u scan,  mag.;  it  is  blasphemy  ;  and,  with  a  little  hard 
swearing  of  oitnesies,  a  liitlE:  loyally  ob  the  part  of  a  jury,  and  a  littlu 
zeal  oti  ihe  part  of  the  judge,  it  will  go  hard,  but  they  will  make  it  out 
rank  (r£o*on.'— vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

Tliis  surely  must,  if  any  thing  can,  open  our  eyes  to  the  stale  of 
coutempt  into  whichevery  thing  lilce  law  or  reason  is  fallen  in  Eng- 
land. Scaiifialum  Magnatiim  is,  it  seema,  divrespect  towards  the 
King — blasphemy  ia  the  same  oflence — so  is  high  treason-^and  a 
person  indicted  for  blasphemy  may,  if  the  witnesses  swearhard,  be 
convicted  of  treason.  This  is  injustice  more  monstrous  than  we 
have  ever  before  heard  or  read  of,  except  under  the  dcsuotisnt  of 
the  caliph,  who  puiiished  as  treasonable,  the  omission  of  a  pastry- 
cook to  put  pepper  in  his  cream  tarts.  Mr.  Matthews,  indeed,  ha« 
given  us  an  account  of  an  American  judge,  who,  in  bis  cliiirj[«  to  s 
grand  jury,  places  the  adulteration  of  nutmegs  above  huiuicido  in 
the  scale  of  atrocity;  but  even  Mr.  Matthews  does  nut  |>r«tflnd 
that  a  man  accused  of  the  forgery  of  nutmegs  may  be  convicttid  of 
murder,  and  therefore  we  believe  we  may  repeat,  that  the  port«n- 
tous  practice  detected  by  our  author,  is  peculiar  to  this  unhappy 
cojjntry. 

Of  the  religious  intolerance  which  now  reigns  in  England, 
we  select  one  out  of  many  lamentable  examples  :-— 

'  In  one  of  my  late  excuriiions  I  happened  in  be  at  a  small  town  in 
the  diocese  of  "  *  *  •  *,  where  bigotry  reipns  in  very  coiuiilira/ile  per- 
fection, and  the  Church  of  England  is  propped  by  more  than  a  uiual 
quantity  of  privilege  and  prerogative.' — 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
author  should  have  concealed  tlie  name  of  the  particular  town 
in  wliicfa  the  Church  of  England  lias  greater  privileges  and  more 
prerogatives  than  in  other  places.  He  proceeds: — 
— ^  1  found  ibe  place  divided  into  parties  on  the  ecore  of  a  little  here- 
tical dissenter  about  nine  yean  old,  wbo  had  unwittingly  been  admitted 
into  an  episcopal  school,  and  eipelled. again,  because  Au  father  would  nei- 
ther subscribe  lo  Ihe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  allow  his  sou  lo  be  edu- 
cated in  any  other  faith  than  his  own.     Parties  ran  high,  some  blamed 
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the  church,  some  the  parish,  and  some  thv  little  bWy ;  who,  as  the'fli*- 
senters  in  his  neighbourhood  were  not  sufliciently  rich  and  numerous'to 
esUblish  a  school  of  their  own  in  that  town,  was  in  danger  of  growing 
Up  in  ignorance  o(  any  thing  but  bigotry,  when  a  rich  diBsenter  of  the 
neighbourhood  took  compassion  on  him,  and  undertook  his  educatioa 
in  pure  spite.' — vol.  i.  p.  209. 

We  always  knew  that  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
was  necessary  to  a  candidate  for  clerical  orders^  but  we  were  not 
before  aWare  that  it  was  required  from  parents  preparatory-  to 
sending  their  children  to  school.  We  most  own  too^  th«t  w^  4b 
not  see  how  the  child^  by  being  expelled  from  the  school  of 
bigotry,  was  the  more  likely  to  be  educated  in  bigotry ;  nor  do 
we  understand  how  the  dissenters  of  the  same  neighbonrfaood 
were  at  once  so  rich  and  so  poor ;  and  least  of  all  can  we  ap*- 
prove,  as  our  author  seems  to  do,  the  rich  dissenter  who  onder- 
took  to  educate  the  child  out  of  pure  spite. 

The  polished  circles  into  which  our  author  had  the  hoiioiit Jfe 
be  admitted,  and  which  he  is  therefore  so  well  entitled  to  bVct 
noutice  inferior  to  the  society  of  the  United  States,  may  be  judg^ 
of  by  a  iingle  word — a  word,  indeed,  which  conveys  to  i/s  np 
very  clear  notion,  but  which,  we  are  informed,  will  be  sufficiendjr 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that 
elegant  specimen  of  English  manners  exhibited  at  the  Adelplfi 
Theatre,  in  the  Strand,  under  the  title  of  Tom  and  Jerry.  • 

The  young  men  of  fashion  in  London,  or,  as  the  author  Vuhf- 
dequently  terms  them,  the  prime  spirits  of  England,  are,  it  seemai 
Corinthians. 

Mf  a  stranger  wishes  to  see  how  the  people  of  fashion  spend  th^ 
Sunday  mornings,  that  is  to  say,  from  two-  till  five  in  the  aftempojiu' 
(just  the  time,  we  fear,  when  he  would  be  disappointed,)  *  he  shpiitd 
go  to  Hyde  Park.  Here  he  will  see  Corinthians^  fine  ladies,  and  sons 
of  aspiring  cits.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vast  variety  of  ex- 
travagance exhibited  on  those  occasions,  or  the  whimsical  diversity  of 
riders  and  equipages.  This  exhibition  of  vanity  continues,  till  it  is  time 
t;o  go.  home  and  dress  for  dinner,  to  a  good  appetite  for  which,  half  tbi 
lives  of  the  young  Corinthians  are  devoted/ — vol.  i.  p.  176.  "", 

Should  the  '  stranger'  prefer  an  '  Egyptian  catacomb'  to  {{^e 
Park,  he  will  still  find  the  same  description  of  persona!^ 
'  during  a  whole  fortnight'  (says  the  author)  *  the  exhibltiqa  'ojf 
mummies  was  the  favourite  resort  of  fashionable  bluerstoctapg^ 
antiquaries,  and  Corinthians.'  Indeed  we  scarcely  know  /where  Ju 
will  not  find  them,  for  it  appears  that  they  have  even  crept  into 
our  popular  novels,  where,  it  seems,  '  half  a  dozen  Corinthian^ 
and  men  of  pleasure  and  intrigue,  together  with  one  sentiilientltl^ 
religious  young  man,  and  one  ditto  married  woman,  who  gene- 
rally 
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rally  end  wiili  scduclioii  and  adullery,  compose  tlie  principal  port 
of  Uie  cliaraukTS.' — (vol,  iii<  p.  100.)— Agnm. 

*  Nearly  one-lhird  of  ilie  members  of  parliament  are  regular  Corin- 
tiiant  from  ilie  roHen  boroughs,  sent  there  by  llieir  falhera,  or  uncles, 
for  sale,  jnsieail  of  being  sent  to  schuol  to  Itwrn  manners  nt  least,  They 
lounge  tibout,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  Corinthiaii  coals  and  corsets,  without 
paying  tUe  leotil  atteniiun.' — vol.  i.  p.  S34. 

Besides  the  Corinthian  members,  our  author  condescends  to 
notic«  H  '  better  sort  of  members,  such  as  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Wilberfotce,  and  !5ir  Jboks  Mackintosh.' 

'  They  discuss  (he  says)  some  t[ueslion3  with  a  sagacity  and  extent  of 
research,  liighlyhortourablc  to  themselves  and  to  the  country,  rcniinJlng 
me  laot  unfrequenlly  of  Mr.  ••*»••,  Mr.  *••*,  Mr,  ♦*•*,  uiid  others 
of  the  late  members  of  our  congress.  But  shall  I  venture  upon  the 
heresy  ?  Shall  1  dare,  in  the  face  of  old  habits,  prejudices,  and  Opi- 
nions fostered  by  education,  strengthened  by  books,  and  the  example 
of  all  around  you,  to  assert,  that  these  men  are  not  equal  to  the  orators 
just  named?  And  yet  this  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  alive.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr,  Canning,  there  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  ua  orator  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  ami  the  House  of  Lords  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  sleepy  place  in  England,  except  the  Italiai*  opera,  and  Mr, 
Campbell's  lectures.' — vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Mr.  Paulding  does  not  name  the  American  members  whom 
he  thus  places  above  Messrs.  Broiigliam,  aud  Wiiberforce,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  for  once  we  do  not  blame  ibe  suppres- 
sion ;  because,  though  as  a  triumvirate  he  calls  our  countrymen 
'  exceedinglif  teorthtf,  useful,  and  able  men,'  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  them  individually,  be  takes  a  view  of  tbeir  characters 
which  is  less  complimentary,  and  might  give  offence  to  the  mem- 
bers of  congress,  to  whom  he  bad  in  general  terms  assimilated 
them : — 

is  rather  a  heavy,  laborious  spenkev  !  To  me  there 
lOmewhat  grotesque  in  his  attempts  at  impassioiieil 
e  occasionally  displays  his  zeal  and  warmth  in  con- 
itrly  approaching  to  lhc]u(Iic:rous.  He  has 
11  figure,' — (the  conlonions  of  iron  !}-^'bo.th  equally 
,  ^  ,  r  majesty,  nor  does,  his  acliwi  or  expression  make 
anietids  ior  these  deficiencifis  of  face  aod  person.  .  His  eloquence  is 
little  more  than  special  pleading.  As  the  !ead<;r  of  a  party  in  tlie  house 
of  commons,  he  is  at  most,  howeVer,  but  second-raie.  I  have  heard  him 
occasiontiHy  ori  subjects  of  fdreigu  policy,  wherein  the  talents  of  a  stnfes- 
inan  arc  put  to  the  tes,-nnd  waS'  surprised  at  his  crudeness,  ai  well  as 
want  of  extent  of  idea  and  accutacy  of  Informatiorr.  I  certainly  have 
heard  a  member  from  our  moods  talk  more  sensibly,  aiTd  display  more 
statesman- 1  ilie  views.' — vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236. 

To  this  character  of  an  alile  and  vsefiil  statesman,  the  New 
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form  a  coalition  with  his  antagonists.  Wc  arc  no  parti^ns  of  Mr. 
Brougham;  but  we  confess  we  had  not  $een  in  him  that  precise 
class  of  faults  which  the  lynx-eyed  American  has  discovered. 

Of  the  worthy  Mr.  Wilberforce  he  insinuates,  m  pretty  stronj{ 
terms,  that  this  '  amateur  of  charity  and  philatithrovy^  is  a  veij. 
hypocrite,  (vol.  i.  p.  205.)  He  talks  of  his  cantXvoi,  u.n^239^ 
and  finally  assures  his  correspondent  that '  Mr.  WUborforce  will 
'  beyond  doubt  vote  for  every  measure  for  oppresaing  th«  peoptft 
of  ^gland.' — vol.  i.  p.  243. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  rather  a  greater  fiivourite  :•*- 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is,  I  think,  a  much  better  Writer  fhaii 
speaker,  although  a  very  powerful  orator  on  the  whole.  He  is  fiubn^ 
and  animated,  but  too  florid  and  studied  to  appear  natural.  lead 
hardly  tell  what  he  wants  to  make  him  a  fine  speaker,  except  it  be  'ni\ 
ture,  or  that  art  which  supplies  its  place  in  some  degree.  To  read  ^ke 
papers  and  daily  productions  which  record  passing  events,  and  cbn^ 
fer  a  nine  days  immortality,  one  would  suppose' Sir  James  and  > his 
compeers  wete  giants  of  the  race  of  those  who  warred  against  ike  go(hil* 
with  mountains  and  torrents  of  intellectual  force  and  eloquence.  Butilt 
roust  again  caution  you  to  beware  of  the  deceptions  practised  upon  tnl 
at  home,  by  the  monstrous  and  inflated  style,  which  it  is  now  fashion-* 
able  to  use  in  speaking  of  every  thing  rising  above  tpediocrity."— vol.  i.; 
p.  237.  '  '^ 

This  ia  by  much  the  most  complimentary  passage  in  the  whohit 
of  these  volumes,  and  yet  we  know  not  whether  it  quite  comes' ifp'^ 
to  our  ideas  of  an  exceedinglif  worthy,  usef'uly  and  able  man.     W^ 
are  particularly  struck  with  the  perplexity  in  which  our  aathorll' 
involved  to  know  what  Sir  James  wants  to  make  him  a  fioi^ 
speaker,  unless  it  be  nature  and  art;  two  pretty  considerabli^\ 
wants  we  guess!    Our  author  concludes  this  topic  by  giving  it  afl|^ 
his  decided  opinion — '  that  each  of  the  American  speakers  aboyje- 
mentioned,  and  he  will  add  ^  ^  ^  ^n^^  is  fully  able  to  contest  the 
palm  with  any  member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons?-^'^ 
vol.i.  p.  238.  •  *!»> 

This  assertion  ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  we  have  heard  it'lie- 
fore,  and  from  an  equally  respectable  <]uarter.    There  appirai^'*! 
some  years  ago,  in  the  London  Courier,  two  very  welt  iivrilt^' 
letters  from  an  American  Quaker,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Ghib  by  hitiayj*' 
who  gave  his  correspondent  an  account  of  our  House  of  Oooj^. 
mons,  in  which  exactly  the  same  view  of  tlie  relative  merits-of  Ib^^' 
leaders  of  that  assembly  and  of  congress  is  taken.    In  noticing  i^ ' 
then  celebrated  English  orator,  Mr.  Grub  says  :^-^f  He  iv  a  very 
boisterous  and  lengthy  speakeri  and  strongly  remindethr  me  '-off  '^ 
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fliilly  Pvcroft,  of  Kcutucki^,  wlioin  tliou  kiiowest,  ihongli  tlie 
Kpglixhman  is  inferior  lo  l*vcroft  in  taste  and  eloquence !' 

Of  the  Oppositiiiu  collectively,  the  opinion  of  our  New  Eug- 
lander  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  inucli  more  favourable. 

'They  aie  men,  ^lic  says)  ivholiave  neither  ihe  power,  nor,  1  firmly 
believe,  Ihe  Mill,  to  breast  iho  exigencies  of  the  times,  but  who  are  a 
knot  of  peddling,  tinkeriug  puliticiaus,  that  talk  big,  bluster  Jinelyt 
but  are  much  more  aXtnid  of  the  Tower  uml  the  altoniey-general,  th^n 
of  arbitrHry  power  and  parliamentary  corruption.  They  are  like  your 
iig  Ssfa,  vrVick  are  ever  the  greatest  cowards." — (A  Jisserlulion  on  the 
courage  vf  &&hes  would  be  an  interesting  und  useful  chapter,  in  vrbitt 
anotlier  learned  Anierican  calls,  Pucologii.)—'  Estimating  their  t>wn 
importance  most  highly,  they  are  the  fiist  to  run  away;  while  the  lesier 
fry,  confidiog  in  toeir  insigniticaiice,  remain  behind,  are  caughl,  and 
toolied  for  want  of  higher  fare.  These  men  will  qitver  bring  about  u 
tefortn,  such  as  is  wanting  to  ihe  proaperiiy  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  undertake  this  glorious  object  n|u*t  not  wind  fine, 
pillory,  or  loss  of  ears." — vol.  i.  p.  244. 

This  detail  of  the  perils  which  paralyse  the  OppoMtioii  parly  in 
the  Biitish  Howe  of  Commons  is  vt  least  novel.  Of  the  mait- 
tlers  aiid  deportment  of  the  House  itself,  Mr.  Fanlding  gives  the 
following  amiiaing  picture. 

*  In  spile  cf  all  fhc  sneers  against  our  talkative  coikgrvui,  uttered  bolti 
here  and  at  home,  I  assure  you,  brother,  I  shuuhl  not  feiir  the  rcirvh  of 
a  comparison  with  the  British  parliament.  There  is  not  half  the  <lcc»- 
roto-observed  iti  the  latter  that  prevails  in  the  former.  Tou  will  hintly 
bvlieve  ii;  but  I  do  assure  you,  some  of  these  independent  mcmb<.Ta 
may  be  seen  lying  upon  their  backs  on  the  seats,  and  kicking  u|[iiliist 
the  walls  with  all  their  might,  to  testify  their  approbaiion  of  one  of  tbu 
minister's  incomprehensible  speeches,  rinally,  when  the  lii)U»e  bi'wtki 
up,  they  trundle  out  like  so  many  tcbool-boys  dismiswd  lu  a  l«n^  vucu- 
tion,  or  so  many  Gddlere  from  the  orchestra,  when  the  curtain  use*  to 
(he  first  act  of  a  tragedy.'— vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234. 

yfe  reltictaDtly  omit  the  rest  of  the  author's  statiatii-al  uiid  po- 
litical ob^.valioiis;  aud  proceed  to  give  a  citrsury  view  of  hia 
opinions  of  a  few  of  our  men  of  lelliTs. 

^Tlt^re  la  an  authorof  the  naine  of  Miiton,  for  wh<im,  n»  a  re- 
public  an,  he  expresses  great  eateeui;  nuil,  iiiilced,  hr  iiiiimulea 
thai:  ^(  omtijite  this  autjior  muy  h^ve  had  some  vogue  in  ICnglund, 
but  lujfortunately-:—         i 

'.Th«  admirem  «f  i;eni(u  here  have  never  piirr based  a  copy  oT  Mil* 
ton's  Fe^radise  I<o»t  since  (key  fuuntl  out  thai  he  wu  n  republican,  and 
sold  his  poem  for  twelve  or  twenty  p(nintW>-'V0l.  i.  p.  'liii. 

This  fact  (;^hibits,  in  ■  striking  point  (rf  vi«W,  the  ignnmnce  nnil 
bigotry  of  this  nation.  Milton  piibliihed,  in  lfl4H,  a  defetice  of 
the  proceedings  against  Charles  I.,  called  '  The  Tftiiiie  of  Aiff^v 
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and  Magistrates' ; — in  l€49>  IcdiHKlmitei,  in  n<^  Wtbe  /cM  Sai* 
silike; — in  1651,  lie  published  his  first  celebrated  uiswer  to  S«U* 
msaiua; — in  1G54,  he  gave  his  Defmsio  Secutida, — on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  published  a  Letter  eoneerningtkt  Rupture  of  tki 
Commonwealth,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  king ;  and  it  wh< 
not  till  1667 — many  years  after  the  publication  of  Bit'hisrepubliora' 
works,  and  seven  years  after  the  Restoration— ^at  Paradise  L«cti 
appeared.  The  esact  period,  therefore,  at  which  thstnimirtna^' 
genius  discovered  that  Milton  was  a  repubUsin,  and  in  ooaafs 
quence  discontinued  buying  Paradise  Lost,  would  be  a  natter'of 
cariosity,  which  we  regret  the  author  does  not  stale.  .     ■    'b 

There  is  another  writer,  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  of  whotn'ortt 
New  Englaiider  has,  we  believe,  no  very  high  opinion ;  but  hs  hit 
been  lucky  enough  to  (/ijcorer  a  poem  of  (his  uuthor's,  of  wht«h,)H' 
being  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  and  a  proof  of  the  repubUcaniswo^ 
the  poet,  he  gladly  quotes  a  few  lines.  -J 

'  I  have  seen,'— (says  (his  laborious  antiquary,) — '  a  copy  of  veftet  nf 

Diyden  tnon  old  colUclitm  nf  poems,  printed  in  1700, 1«  the- iMenorj>  ^ 

Oliver  Cromwell,  in  which  are  the'  Tollowing  stanzas  -.  ,•« 

"  His  grandeur  be  deriv'd  from  Heaven  alooe,  &:c.  &c."         ,.iit 

vol,  ii.  p.  57.  i,i 

This 'copy  of  verses' of  the  great  Dryden,  accidentally  rfAffW 
in  an  old  volume  printed  in  1700,  filled  us  with  delight,  whi«h, 
however,  has  been  a  little  abated  by  finding  that  it  was  originaH]^ 
printed  in  )6SU,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  editron  <«iP 
Drvden's  works  that  has  since  appeared !  ^n 

Mr,  Paulding's  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Goldiinith  we 
have  already  intimated,  by  recording  his  adrntration  of '  the  exed^ 
lent  Elegy  on  a  Mad  Dog,'  the  piece,  it  seems,  by  which  Unlit 
elegant  and  pathetic  writer  is  best  known  in  New  England.   '  v'  T 

Of  living  authors  his  opinions  are  equally  correct  and  canjiuFf 
but  it  might  be  considered  invidious  to  make  a  selection,  and.W? 
have  not  room  for  all.  There  is  one  passage  however  which, "for 
the  justness  of  its  criticism  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  we  CantlW 
refrain  from  quoting.  I  ''•'* 

'  Thtunas  Crabbe  is  a  country  clergyman,  ami  Iiob  givi^n  a  series  of 
poems  foundeil  on  the  results,  1  presume,  of  his  experk-nce  ;  descriplir^ 
of  rural  manners  and  rural  vices  as  they  present  themselves  in  tfiij 
country ;  he  seems  in  truth  a  sour  and  crabbed  genius,  as  his  name  rn^ 
pn^t;  and  1  never  look  at  his  works  without  thinking  when  you  and-t 
osad  to  stand  on  the  bridge  at  ******  to  see  the  criibs  come  Soar- 
ing up;  theserogueswereneverina^Ktdhumuur— they  snapt  at  evety 
thing,  even  a  brotier  crab :  TAotaas  Crabbe  seems  a  crab  among  poets.'—  ■ 
vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  the  accurate  delinea- 
tions 
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Hot^  of  lifiSf'tliA  delicate  strokes  of  character,  ttie  grave  humour, 
the  weighty  sense,  aiul,  above  all,  the  tender  and  pathetic  touches 
of  nature  and  good  feeling  which  pervade  the  works  of  George 
Crabbe,  are  admired  by  every  understanding,  and  felt  by  every 
Iieart ;  but  of  Thomas  Crabbe,  the  cynic  and  satirist,  '  the  Crab 
among  poets,'  we  have  never  before  heard:  the  New  Englandec 
has  therefore  ut  once  brought  an  unknown  bard  to  lighl,  and 
displayed  his  own  accuracy  as  to  facts,  his  own  taste  in  poetry, 
and  his  own  felicity  in  punuuig. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  these  and  similar  instances  of 
deep  and  extensive  research,  profusely  scattered  through  Mr. 
Paulding's  pages,  without  felicitating  America  on  the  possession 
of  so  complete  a  view,  not  only  of  the  literary,  but  uf  the  natiiral, 
DKiral,  and  political  state  of  this  country.  We  recollept,  a  prpT, 
pos^  for  formiug  a  sort  of  elementary  history  from  ttie.Nf^w^at^. 
Calendar,  and  other  authentic  records  of  the  same;  kind,  by  way 
of  Bopptying  the  American  youth  M'ilh  just  and  liberal  notions 
of  the  English  people.  Whether  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
we  know  not — ^uor  is  the  inquiry,  at  present,  worth  pursuing; 
since  the  book  must,  at  all  events,  ere  this,  have  been  superseded 
in  every  school  by  the  more  elaborate  and  faithful  '  Sketch  of 
0\A  England  by  a  New  Englander.' 

,  It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
the  majority  of  our  literary  men,  that  they  are  not  only  all  pen-, 
uoned  by  the  government,  but  are  actually,  in  some  cases,  iuuem- 
nified  by  ministry  forthe  losses  in  their  literary  speculations. 

'  There  are  ^Wrrfb  (of  authors),  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  places, 
pensions,  and  patronage  of  some  sort  or  other. — The  government  having' 
the  heaviest  purse  and  the  most  extensive  patronage  isof  coune  the  best, 
paymaster,  and,  consequently,  retains  by  tnr  the  greater  proportion  of 
authors  either  as  apologists  of  itself  or  calumniators  of  others.' — vol.ii. 
p.  80. 

The  chief  duty  of  tliese  calumniators  is  libelling  America ;  and 
this  mean  pursuit  our  government  carries  on  with  a  perseverance 
and  profligacy  which  really  alarm  us. 

'  The  English  travellers  in  America,  those  I  mean  who  really  visit 
us,  are  of  various  kinds.  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  their  cha- 
racters and  pursuits,  and  will  be  a  little  particular  in  my  details.  The 
first  are  British  officers  of  one  grade  Or  other,  either  civil  or  military, 
who  have  travelled  from  New-York  to  Canada,  or  from  Canada  to  New- 
York  ;  or  who  have  resided  some  time  in  the  States,  or  British  p«W 
vinces,  and  seek  to  recommend  themselves  to  promotion  by  pnblishing 
a  book  of  travels,  calculated  for  the  palate  of  honest  John  Bull,  or  his 
rulers.  Lieut.  *  *  *  *,  whose  travels  I  sent  you  some  lime  ago,  is 
quite  in  disgrace  at  head-quarters,  because  hr  had  l!ie  unpatriotic  can- 
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ijour  (o  do  us  justice.  It  is  uot  (herefora  very  likely  lliat  any  otht;^ 
officer  will  WIow  his  e.<iQmple.'~»ol.ii.  p.  »A9,  160.  .3 

So  great  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  hi  the  matter  of  a^ 
htary  promotions  should  be  exposed,  and  we  therefore  hope  th'^ 
New  Englander  will  not  fail,  in  a  future  edition,  to  funiish.us  witb 
names. and  dates,  to  enable  some  patriotic  inctiibef  \&  bring  tlie 
subject  before  parliament.     But  this  is  not  alt: — '  '| 

'  '  The  government  alaoy*  ttaadt  iecurili/  fur  any  los»,  the  bookscllf^ 
majr  uiiitBin  by  ihe  publicatiun  of  this  n)a»  a{  ilulne^s;  and,  i|f  ibe  wor^ 
come  to  iba  worst,  the  author  is  placed  out  to  luxuridlts'in  s«imti'  giio^ 
place  or  other/ — vol.  ii.  p.  l60, 

Worse  remaina  b^nd —  ,'" 

'  So  timid  it  row  grown  this  expiring  phantom  of  deapotiam,  (the.Bi^ 
lish  government^  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  afraid  even  uf  American lilt^. 
ralure,  and  <vtr^  fffoH  is  made  to  oKludeM  rcpubliciin  books, IiulshqIl 
aa  ore  in  a  stealer  or  less  degree  an  tt-republicitn.  The  bookseller  hem. 
who  republished  Mr.  Brecken ridge's  nccuunt  of  ihe  mission  to  Solitif 
America,  becoming  lately  insolvent,  was  aetvaVj/  refused  a  cert^catitlF 
cbicharge,  on  (he  score  of  his  "  imprudence,"  tn  tlius  inventing  a  pSrt.AI' 
bis  capitalin  an  American  book!' — vol.  ii.p.  17S.  •■/■■<(■ 

.  We  who  happen  never. to  have  heard  of  this  porteotous 
of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  might  hesitate  to,  give  implicit  credit  to 
statemeiit;  -but  our  author,  in  addition  to  his  6\vn  established 
city,  can  adduce  evidence  to  the  sameefiectfroni'amost 
able  London  bookseller.' 

'  Flu  turned  my  attention,  with  a  good-nalured  kind  of  smile,  to  some 

liaU-bouad  books  lying  on  ibe  counter,  uhicb  I  found  lobe  a  new  batpB' 

of  travels  in  the  United  States.     "  Tliey  are,"  said  he,  "  as  you.  laity! 

suppose,  full  of  the  old  leaven, ^or  no  bookneller  here  dare  pi/A/itJI,  at  mii' 

tmin  ritk,  afacmiraMt  piclvre  ^^oiir  couittrv,  'wUhout  a  preface  apologiaii^ 

for  tie  i^ence,  and  expreswig  Aw  doubti  ofiti  truth."' — vol.  ii.  p.  JL6^-^ 

Even  this  is  not  the  worst —  '  -'^ 

'  Tor,  in  the  krwest  deep,  a  knoer  deep  ''-''"1 

Still  opens  to  devour! — '  .  .^^ 

Not  satisfied  with  their  host  of  libellers,  government,  it  secih'^,? 

have  taken  a  body  of  Mon»'»a/ emigrants  into  pay,  for  the  purposfe 

0|f  calumniating  America  vvfth  more  eflfcct.     It  is  rrr//  known, 

the  author  says;— ^biit  we.  beg,to6bseri'e  lure,  tliai  tin?  ri-ituiiif 

^ripicacfty  of  Mr.  Paulding  rehrfefs. hini,  in  {^cncinl,  too  iudiil-' 

geot  to  the  uaderstaHdipg  of  others;  ond  iIkh  wl',  in  i>nrticulai:^, 

did  «o^  A/joap(well  or  ill)  of  .t)m  pluU)  tiie   piolouud  ,ji^iiq«  ^jfj 

which  &ils  to  reconcile  us. to  its  flagrant  duplicity! — Biil.lej^ji^-, 

lell  his  own  story.  ■    ,     '  ■•'  r  .■ ;  ij 

*  The  practice'  (he  is  speaking  of  emigration,  and;  deploiing  ita'4#«'- 

creste) '  lias  been  chiefly  discouraged— by  the  letum  of  several  enal-' 

grwit*^' 
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grniils,  who,  it  'u  wcH  ^tinwn, were  nk'tpprd  to  Atnerka  and  brought  haak 
again  at  the  crpenii-  of  lit  tii^luh  government,  for  iLo  sake  of  |iroviiig 
tliat  ihtTo  was  no  longfr  a  prisiibiliiy  iif  gaining  employtnent  llicre.* — 

iWe.alli-^ya  fqfll,tli|ij.  gr»;fi|eBt  reluctance  to  apeak  of  oiirse/ves ; 
but  tliere  are  occasipns  o"  which  we  cannot  ollierwise  do  justice 
to  the  works  under  our  consideratiun ;  and  this  is  one  of  tliem. 
Our  leSieriy  *e' anticipate,  will  be  fully  of  this  opinion  when 
(witli,  We  'ftdjife,  a  h'6t  unpardonable  vanity)  we  acquaint  them  ibal 
the-wKoIe  iircfeof  English  literature,  and  all  the  authors  of  all 
sizes,  sexes  and  ages,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Lndv  Mofwan,  do  uot 
attract  so  much  of  Mr.  Paulding's  notice  and  occupy  sO  many  of 
his  Images  as  the  Quarterly  Review  alone.  We  will  not  so  far 
offend  against  modesty  as  tO  quote  any  of  the  numerous  eulogies 
which  he  pronounces  upon  vis.  We  pass  over  the  compliments  of 
being  the  '  bully  of  orthodoxy,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  IIS.)  'the  great  watch 
dt>g  at  the  door  of  tlie  palace,  {ibi'J.)  and  a  thousand  other  similar 
descriptions;  the  hon^tt  author  is  far  from  being  a  6ulterer,  and 
some  of  his  expressjoDB  might  lead  a  so porlicial observer  lo  doubt 
lite  sincerity  pf  his  respect  aiid  regard  for  us;  butagaiuslany  such 
doubts  we  haveonlj  to  repeat  Oiat  in  these  little  volumes,  which 
embrace  a  description  of  i-ondon,  a  tour  through  It^igtahd  and 
Wales,  together  willi,  general  ohservstioiis  on  the  whole  frame  of 
English  society,  politics,  arts,  iirms,  history,  lilemture,  and  every 
thing  else,  the  too  partial  writer  has  found  or  made  opporltinilies 
of  dedicating  an  imtnense  proportion  of  his  attention  to  us,  not 
only  collectively,  but,  so  far  does  his  condescension  e^itend,  in  our 
individual  capacities.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  which 
he  ehowa  a  luiowlcdge  of  men  and  manners,  and  a  gen  lie  man-like 
feeling,  so  trul^  Jmeritaii,  that  we  cannot  refrain  fioin  quoting  it, 
and  expressing  our  humble  gratitude.  The  author  states  thai  the 
public  taste  is  wonderfully  influenced  by  this  Keview,  and  that 
mere  volict  from  us  never  fails  to  confer  popularity  on  any  publi- 
cation; and  he  then  proceeds  lo  intimate  that  he  has  discovered 
Ihe  principles  upon  which  our  recommendations  are  founded. 

'There  aresotne  of  the  booksellers  here,  who  ensure  a  very  cmisider- 
ablf.sale  for  a.  work,  by  simply  poblialiing  il  wiih  their  numes.  Among 
these  the  most  distiiiBuished  is  Mr.  John  Murray,  a  worlliy  and  re- 
spectable man,  whi«e  cliaracler,  1  helieve,  is  without  Reproach.  He  has 
gerierid, ordirs  frotn  agre(tt  liumbcr,  riot  hnW  "fthe  bonksellem,  but  of 
the  itoblTiiy  and 'gentry,  f6r  oiie  tir  more  eopiiis  6f  every  new  work  that 
issued  fVoiTil  his  press.  Thus  thefli^f  editimi  of  a  new  book  is.  1  am  tuid, 
generally  bespoke,  and  a  second  becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Murray  ii, 
besides,  as  you  know,  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  though 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  any  collusion, yet  it  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  human  heart  to  suppose,  that  the  intimate  a^SQciation,  the  commu- 
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nity  of  feelings  .ind  interests,  thus  produced  betweea  bim  and  the«df> 
tore  of  that  work,  did  not  bring  about  a  mutual  good  will.  Fracti^ut 
and  intolerant  as  are  these  literary  bullies,  tb^  miuredljf  eamwi  rmti 
Mr.  Mvrra^9  excellent  dinner s^  andfar-Jamed  port* — voL  ii«  p.  8& 

We  are  very  far  frono  being  such  a  '  disftaee  to  the  human 
hearth  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  intimate  associatiotts,  and  conuan- 
nity  of  feelings  and  interests,  and  all  the  other  exalted  «ad  bo- 
tiourable  sentiments  ^hich  our  author  cannfol  separate  from  die 
idea  of  *  excellent  dinners*  and  *  far-famed  port?  Wd  nuMt^'bow- 
ever,  venture  to  own  that  the/a/ne  of  Mr.  Murray'apavffaaa'Bot 
yet  reached  us ;  and  we  rather  gues$  that  the  frugal  habita  of  the 
New  Englander  may  a  little  overrate  the  value  of  that  beverage 
now-a-days: — it  may  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  the  ^baif- 
euinea  wine  of  pestiferous  quality/  which  soured  his  temper  <ni 
nis  an^iva!;  bat  he  may  be  assured  the  time  is  goue  by  when  bri- 
bery took  the  colour  and  substance  of  ^  port  J  As  we  have  been 
forced  by  the  good-humoured  and  good-mamiered  partiality  of 
Mr.  PaAldifig  to  become  egotists,  let  us  be  permitted  to.  nuike 
inre  final  appeal  on  our  own  behalf.  We  call  upon  him,  diea^  to 
dei^larer'wniether  we  ever  dined  or  dnu^  part  with  him  at  the  New 
York  Coffee-house,  in  Sweeting's-alley,  or  in  his:  lodgioga  kept 
hj  the  heit-ess  of  the  Plantagenets?*— he  mtiat,  as  we  baow,  >^pfy 
h)  the  hegslttve,  and  yet  we  hope  he  will  admit  diat  we  have 
paid  hirn,  without  any  such  bribe,  a  reasonable  degree  of  impar- 
tial attention;  and,  as  Mr.  Paulding  so  obligingly  states,  that  no- 
tice from  us  is  a  khid  of  passport  to  iame,  we  trast  he  will  be 
satisfied  Svith  the  notoriety  we  have  conferred  upon  him;  His 
t>wn  modesty  may  hesitate  about  the  justice  of  our  praiaea^  but 
no  other  person,  who  reads  his  book,  will  think  that  iiiie  have  (said 
of  bim  half  so  much  as  he  deserves. 


Art.  XII. — Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Counters  of  Sluffblk; 
and  her  Second ,  Husband^  the  Hon.  George  Berkel^j,.JrMm 
\7i^to  1767.  fViih  Historical,  Biographical^  and  f^f^uk- 
tory  Notes.    2  vols.  8vo.     1824.  , 

T^HE  French  have  been  lon^  allowed  to  *-'    '-''I 

-■-  *  Shine  li^nriyaird  in  the  gay  Memoh*.'  '  .♦ 

But  we  question  whether  they  are  more  ridh  th^n  w&  ^reTn  that 
other  sort  of  autb-biography  which  an  individual  grad^^Ijr'imd 
insensibly  compose^  in  the  course  of  his  epistolary  corre^jpon- 
.dence,  and  which  possesses  an  advantage  over  professed  Me- 
moirs, as  e3(hibiting  the  sentiments  and  feelmgs  of  tbe  writer,  fspo- 
tl:asted  with,  and  of  course  corrected  by,  those  of  hit  corresplon- 
dents.    Tbe  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Aime  and  llie  reigiur  which 

succeeded, 
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succeeded,  gave  oecaaiou  to  several  colleclious  of  this  nature. 
Pope,  who  felt  hn  own  powers  in  tliis  parlicular  departineut,  and 
was  unwilling  that  tlie  publicsUuuld  remain  in  ignorance  of  them, 
contrived,  it  is  said,  hy  a  manieuvre  not  perhaps  eiilirely  wortliy 
of  a  man  of  genius,  to  give  to  llie  public  what  was  professedly 
deeignedfor  the  cabinet.  HiseKample,  and  perhaps  his  assistance, 
prodMCod  the  letters  of  bwift,  Gay,  and  ilotingbroke>  and  since  his 
lime  we  have  had  the  admirable  correspondence  of  his  fair  friend 
and  'Awi.Likdy  Mary  Wortley  Montague;  the  playful,  ingenious 
aiidianiiable  letters  of  Gray  and  Cowper;  and  the  mingled  history 
and  goMip  of  the  satirical,  keen,  and  polished  tlorace  Walpole. 
■  It  u  no  wonder  tliat  the  public  should  receive  with  unabated 
favour  the  various  epistolary  collections  ^vhich  have  from  time  to 
time  beeo  laid  before  them,  for  they  are  peculiarly  qtialided  to 
gnttify  that  undefined  yet  eager  curiosity,  which,  wiliiout  having 
any  determined  object,  pursues  the  gr?at  to  the  inmost  recesies 
of  tliBir  privacy,  and  eagerly  seeks  after  tlie  personal  details  of  the 
-lives  of  those  whose  names  are  eminent  either  in  history  or  in  Lite- 
rature. The  possession  of  their  letters  gives  us  the  same  com- 
■riand  over  them  which  Gulliver  exercised  over  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  great  byrthe  favour  cri'  the  Governor  of  Glubbduhdrib  ; 
they— the  long  insensible  and  silent — seem  th\Ls  to  revive  to  hu- 
nanfecling,  to  mingle  again  in  the  world,  and  to  add  their  passions, 
wi^es  and  complaints  to  those  which  swell  the  living  tide  of 
humanity. 

Sharing  this  general  feeling,  we  opened  with  no  little  interest 
Idle  present  work,  containing  the  correspondence  of  those  distin- 
'  guiriied  persons,  who,  deeply  engaged  in  the  politics  or  literature 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  led  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  make  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Suffolk, — 
still  more  celebrated  perhaps    as  Mrs.  Howard, — the    common 

,.  centre  of  their  interest. 
"■ ''"  t'ope, Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  nnd  Young;— the  Duchesses  of  Buck- 
ihgham,  Marlborough,  and  Queensberry; — Ladies  Orkney,  Mofaun, 

'  Hervry,  Vcre,  and  Tuiople; — Misses  Bellenden,  Dloutit,  Howe,  and 
Pitt;  — Lords  Peierborough,  Bolingbroke,  ChvsterGeld,  L^nsdowne, 
Mansfield,  luid  Baihursl  ;~Mt;8srs.  Fortescue,  Tulteney,  Pelhani,  Pitt, 
Crenviile,  and  Horace  Walpole.' — latrud.  \i.  xxis. 

,  ,  ;i  ^uphls  the  illustrious  list  of  Lady  Sutfolk's  correspondents;  but 

,  th^.iE^toi;  has  shewn  au  honest  desire  rather  to  moderate  dian 
eahnnce  the  expectations  which  such  names  might  excite.  He 
.observes,  (with  a  candour  not  usual  with  editors,  whose  la- 
bours, in  general,  impress  ihem  with  perhaps  an  undue  partiality 
tDfaymtr  of  iheir  subjects,)  that — 'the  letters  themselves  can 
Inrdls  be  aaid  to  fulu  tlie  expectations  which  the  reputation 
M  M  4  of 
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of  the  writers  must  cremte ;'  whWi4»'i|U>D«fee48  ;toitA«wi«tibsi^ 
bysaying  that  Lady  Suffolk  was  of  a''chawic|c»tofl»prudeirt4»i 
preserve  much  that  related  to  politicikl 'intrigue v  «imI  he  inthnatew 
that  perhaps  the  real  abilities  of  mme  of  the  \0nU9tm€^  aot  ipailar 
equal  to  their  reputations.  But  after  thestt  4ledi>ctioii8pl9e<a^ 
presses  an  opinion,  in  which  we  cordially*  ooncur;  tbat'lhevei^ie*! 
mains  agreat  deal  whieh  is  both  inter^tiM^'aml^^^liMonitq  and  iwe; 
will  addy  that  the  correspondence  is  rendered  still  «i«4>f94csqptabiBi 
to  the  general  reader  by  the  judgment,  prectsionyttiididtiliaalitartttt 
with  which  the  editor  has  supplied  the  neoeissaryiilWsti«li<idii|^ 
filled  up  chasms  in  the  correspondence,  and  poi«Me|l^At  thid>ligbli 
which  the  present  publication  throws  upon  facts  a»diefaaiutBf8r 
which  had  been  previously  misconceived  or  misrepre9eatedc''j>^^>  it 
The  sitiiotion  of  Mrs.  Howard  is  well  known,  in  respect  to/ksi 
general  relations  at  least.  Henrietta  Hobart  was  die  eldeiti 
daughter  of  Sir  Hemry  Hobart,  Bart,  aud  through  her  niflki- 
ence  her  patevtal  h««ise  was  ennobled  in  the  person  of  her  brow: 
thef  the  iirstBarl  of  Buckinghamshire*  She  made  au  «arly  and^i 
as  it  proved^  tm  unhappy  marriage  with  tb^  Honourable  Cbazfa»l 
Howard;  wlio  afterwards  became  nintiv  earl^of  &iiffMki  in  tli^i 
last  yeats  <]f  Queeti  Anne,  they  vinled  together  the  court  of  Hvc; 
never,  atld^bere  Mrs.  Howard  seems  to  faave  laid  die  fouiidatioi|> 
of  that  intimacy  with  the  Electoral  Prinee  and  bis'  c<Mieort,  iarfter^ 
w«rds>George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline,  whieh-  subsequently  4bs»> 
tinguished  her.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  ahd^ 
beomie  bed^obumber  woman  to  the  princess,  and  tmjoifeA  eo  g#^at 
a  share  in  the  confidence  of  the  royal  couple,  that  the  world^reai 
sumedan  attachment  towards  her  on  the  part  of  the  Prince -pitt4* 
dautly  connived  at  by  his  politic  consort-^a  presumption  wnicli£ 
was  mcreased  to  something  likeeertainty  by  Mrs.  Howaid  refusings 
to  quit  her  situation  in  the  household  even  in  obedience  to  thecoaa^a 
mands  of  her  husband.  These  evil  reports  (which,  true,  or  false, 
arose  so  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  w«s 
never  have  before  happened  to  hear  them  doubted)  are,  iq-809l^ 
particulars,  questioned  by  the  editot  of  the  correspotidence  befbrtt 
us.  He  does  not  indeed  expi'^ess  any  disbelief  on  his  own  part  wf^ 
the  truth  of  the^neral  impression  on  this  subject;  butdnsfiiidil^ 
and  finding,  we  think  he  wts'bbMd  te^^tirte,  thut  several  bf  >tMp. 
fkets  onwhicfa  that  iitipr»fiMic»nf  biis  hith^rt^  rested^sirb  MlfduitiiMli;^ 
and  he  clearly  provefii  thai  m\Ae4etttilB  whieb  Horace  Walp^-i^t^ 
in  supportof  a  very  scandalous  versidil^  of  the  oascf  tire  «rroneouiit^ 
The  editor  alleged  that,  dlthough  Mr.  Howtffd  Undoubtedly^ Imfc' 
soine  violent  steps  to  remove  ii^  hdy  frdtti  the  prince's  househoMg 
his^  motive  wns  not  aMt^  jeatt^usy;  but  a  desire  to  gratify  Oepi^  l4 
wWwas:wiilMgin4Mftn84ttibtUer'AiitlMMPi0  mMs^f-9»Ank0^iii/^hm 
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dauglitor-^ii-luw'i  and,  strange  a«  it  may  appear,  it  certainly  does 
aecm  lint  (lie  BU]>pusijili  uiistress  was  almost  hb  great  a  favourite 
witii  the  wile  us  witktlie  Iriillnuid.  Tlietiditor  averx  besides,  and 
wehuvti  no  liesilaUoii.  to, believe  liim,  that  in  nu  line  of  the  mass 
of  papera  Aviiiclilie  lia»  catefuily  axamitted,  dues  there  occur  the 
least 'pFoofiaf  the  iniputuUou  so  geaerally  believed  by  the  world 
iind  .so.  pleasuully  coiniucnted  ou  by  VValpole^.  We.  regret  that 
hiB  res^raliM  Itave  not  eeabled  him  to  slate  whether  it  is  Xnie  that 
lha<reslivia  husbtiwl  had  a  pension  of  ^1<^U0,  for  which  Waipolc 
teUt  iBtilkdt  lie  sold  his  own  iioi.sy  honour  and  the  possession  of 
Ins  Iddyi  Walpoiii  was  too  wicked  a  wit  to  adopt  tlie  moat  fa- 
vourable view  of  a  court-intrigue;  but  he  adaiits,  thnt  the  lady's 
friends,  always  iill'cctctl  to  cuiiaiikr  the  attenlious  of  .the  royal 
friend  as  quite  Platonic,  and  that  she  maintnined  gj%at  decency 
and.  received  uncommon  respect  to  the  end  ufiher  jbife.    , 

For  our  own  parts,  witiiout  believing  all  Walpotp's  details, 
and  in  fact  disbelieving  many  of  them,  we  ftubstanlially;  :^ree  in 
his  opinion  (which  indeed  seems  to  be  that  of  kbeieditoi');(h3t  the 
king's  friendship  was  by  wo  means  Platonic  or  jefeaedi  but  that 
the  queen  and  Mrs.  Howard,  by  mutual  forbearance,  good  sense 
and  decency,  contrived  to  diminish  the  scandal:  jafter  all,  the 
question  has  no  gi eat  isterest  for  the  present  generation,  tunce 
scandal  is  only  valued  when  fresh,  and  the  public  have,  generally 
enough  of  that  poignant  fare  without  ripping  up  the  fruilties  of 
their  grandmothers. 

■  Whether  founded  on  love  or  friendship,  Mrs,  Howard's  favour 
in  the  family  of  the  Prince  stood  so  high,  that  all  who  were 
discontented  with  George  the  First's  government  and  VValpale's 
administration,  and  hoped  to  see  a  change  of  affairs  under  his  guc- 
oessor,  sought  her  patrunage  as  the  most  secure  road  to  that  of 
her  royal  protectors. 

Among  these,  an  illustrious  band  of  British  authors,  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  united  with  the  literniy  fame  of  Uieir  coun- 
try, appear  for  a  time  to  have  paid  successfid  court  to  Mis. 
Howard,  and  tlirough  her  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  who  was  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  talent,  and,  though  more  attached  to  the 
study  of  metaphysics  than  of  letters,  was  capable  of  admiring,  if 
she  did  not  accurately  appreciate,  the  powers  of  such  men  as  Pope, 
Swift,. Arbutluiot,and  Gay,  Frqra  a  tract  written  by  the  witty 
physician  hiraself,  intided  Gullivw  Deciphered,  we  learn  (by  a 
story  not  very  delicately  told)  that  it  wa^  his  professional  abilities 
which  e&Iablished  him  at  the  Piioce' a  little  court,  where  he  easily 
paved  the  way.  for  the  reception  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Scriblecus  club. 
They  approached  royalty  and  futui3Bi8«v«feig»ty,iiot  quite  so  cir- 
cuilously  as  their  ojyn  eK»tutti,P,  JRf.bHt*p»f#ii)!y  their  protecd- 
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mg^  were  not  wilboat  aome  slight  sfasre  of  A^  vaoity^wiNelt  iktj 
laughed  at  in  Bishop  Burnet.  Pope  had  not  asyet  embraced  my 
very  marked  line  in  politics,  although  his  bias  to  toryiam,  arising 
both  from  his  religion  and  his  friendships,  had  already  rendered 
him  suspicious  to  the  court  and  ministry.  But  it  as  probable  that 
he  was  drawn  to  the  princess's  court  by  the  afttnnddefliDe'^f 
being  distinguished  in  such  a  circle,  and  by  the  hope  of  rewiering 
himself  useful  to  Gay,  a  person  in  whom  alibis  ^riennekS'to^k  ^sn 
interest,  which  pethaps  had  its  original  source  in  thegtyddtnatufed 
simplicity  and  helplessness  of  the  indiscreet  ^nd  ind^ieAt  i>in^; - 

Gay's  first  motives  were  probably  those  of  pefsMat  idl^est; 
but  bis  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Howard  seems  to  have  tipened  iliito 
•  real  and  mutual  kindness.  On  the  one  hand  she  appettM  to 
have  exerted  herself  in  his  behalf,  and  on  the  other  she  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  him  on  many  little  occasions,  when  she  would 
have  feared  to  employ,  or  perhaps  daifed  not  even  to  ask  th€»  as- 
sistance of  Po^,  or  the  yet  more  formidable  Swift/ 

The^  last  of  these  three  fViends,  while  we  may  suptiose  bim 

'  pleased  at  regaining  a  share  of  that  importanoe  which  be  had 
held  during  Oxford's  administration^  had  of  late  turned  his  active 
^ind  to  the  politics  of  Ireland  in  particular;  and  as  the  *  true 
patriot — the  first,  almost  the  last'-^  th^t  ill  fated  country^  be  de* 
Mred  to  make  her  grievances  known,  fliid>  if  possible,  to  d[>taiirTe- 
tlf  ess.  As  for  Aibuthnot,  we  may  presume  that  his  Jacobice^prin* 
ciples  induced  him  to  hope  that  the  breach  betwixt  Geoi^  i.  and 
his  son  might  be  attended  with  consequences  favourable  l<>4ie 
depressed  party  to  which  he  continued  to  adhere.  Sweh  ileetts  to 
have  been  thd  separate  motives  which  produced  the  attendance 

'  of  these  distinguished  persons  at  the  court  of  the  Pmioe  iof 
Wales,  where  they  received  the  countenance  to  which  thehi^ta* 
lents  entitled  them,  and  endeavoured,  each  in  his  owq  man* 
ner,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  common  favour.  Mrs. 
Howard  listened  to  the  poetical  flattery  of  the  Bard  of  Twtck^i* 
bam,  and  to  the  yet  more  poignant  compliments  which  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  could  pay  under  cover  of  that  fine  irony  which^  as 

-he  justly  boasted, 

;  :*■  He  was  born  to  intvoduGe, 

Refined  it  first  and  shew'd  its  use.  >;  r 

'"  'Bat  of  Gay's  talents  shev«iad^  a  fnore  every-day  use^  for«h^  not 
^'6n\y  employed  him  in  divers  little  dotofestic  affairs,  bat  if  ap^lirs 
^' that  she  engaged  his  pen  in  conducting  the  literary  cofrespon- 
^"dence  which  she  entertained  with  ^ome  wit  of  the  day^  vtkid 

which  she  was  too  diffident  or  perhaps  too  indolent  to  support 
..upon  her  own  mental  resources.     The. editor  believes,  th^  Aie 

:^her  plirtjf  wa»  t^e.^^e^ir^df  Bf|^  o(  J^^rhmomgk.  Mrs. 
^-/^>  Howard 
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Howard    makes   the  followbg  apology  for   devolving   her  own 
share  of  this  intercourse  apon  her  subaUtute  Gay. 

'  Perhaps  you  think  I  trt-at  you  very  oddly,  that,  while  I  own  myself 
nfraid  of  a  manqfwit,  and  make  that  n  pretence  to  ask  your  assiitanci;, 
lean  write  to  yuu  mA^selfurithout  aity  concern;  but  do  me  juelicf,  and 
believe  it  m,  ihu  I  think  it  reiiuircs  sDmething  more  than  wit  to  deserve 
Mieem.  So  it  »  IcM  uneasy  lor  me  lo  write  to  you  ihiin  to  tlie  utber; 
iot  1  abouUl  biKy  I  puicbased  ibe  letters  I  received  (though  very  witty) 
.«t.lP9.gieaMa  eKpense,  if  at  the  least  hazard  of  having  my  real  an- 
swers, eipoied.' — vol,  i.  p.  122. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  know  the  character  of 
the  correapondence  thus  maintained  by  tlie  poet  on  behalf  and  io  the 
naine.  of  Mra.  Howard  with  the  celebrated  EnrI  of  Peterborough, 
rr-v^sed  in  courts  and  camps,  ardent,  impetuous  and  ambitious, 
who  moved  in  war  with  the  speed  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  iu  peace 
witii  the  celerity  of  a  carrier  pigeon, — and  not  small  will  be  his 
surprise  when  he  discovers  its  object  and  its  tenor.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  ultimate  design  of  the  Earl  was,  by  this  correspondence, 
to  maiotaiii  a  political  interest  with  the  favourite  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  but  the  means  are  sufficiently  singular.  Addressing  her 
iq  the  character  of  a  Platonic  lover,  he  plies  her  with  all  the  over- 
strained jargon  uf  metaphysical  conceit  and  affected  wit,  leaving 
us  ftt  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  man  of  common  understanding 
could  have  written  or  even  read  such  solemn  nonsense.  Perhaps 
fashion,  which  recommended  Euphuism  to  the  courtiers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  might  render  the  following  explosion  of  Vu  belle 
passion  interesting  to  those  of  George  1. 

'  Change  of  air,  the  common  remedy,  has  no  efTect;  and  (light,  the 
refuge  of  all  who  fear,  gives  me  no  manner  of  security  or  ease :  a  bir 
devil  haunts  me  wherever  I  go,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  malicioui  as 
the  black  ones,  yet  more  lormf-nling. 

'  How  much  more  tormenting  is  the  beauteous  devil  than  the  ugly 
one  1  The  first  I  am  always  thinking  of;  the  other  comes  seldom  in  my 
thoughts :  the  terrors  of  the  ugly  devil  very  often  diminish  upon  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  fair  one  become  more  intolerable 
'  every  time  she  comes  into  mymind. 

'The  chief  attribute  of  the  devil  is  tormenting.  Who  could  look 
upon  you,  and  give  you  that  title!  who  can  feel  what  I  do,  and  give 
you  any  other? 
::..  'But,  most  certainly,  I  have  more  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  fair  one 
.ithM^Can  be  objected  to  Satan  or  Belzebub.  We  may  believe  iheyouly 
iaveamind  to  torment  because  t  bey  are  tormented;  if  they  endeavour 
to  procure  us  misery,  it  is  because  mey  are  in  pain  :  they  must  be  oui 
companions  iu  suffering,  but  my  white  devil  partakes  none  of  my  tor- 
ments. 

'In  a  word,  give  me  heaven,  for  it  is  in  your  power;  or  may  you  have 
an  equal  hell !    Judge  of  ihc  disease  by  the  extravagant  symptMns  : 
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oife  moment  1  cuwe  yon,  tbe  next  t  pray  Jor  you.    Oh!  liearniy 
prayen,  or  I  am  miserable.'-^ vol.  i.  p.  15^.  ' 

Some  pasiiages  of  the  answers,  wliicli  are  written  by  Mrs.  How- 
ard herself,  are  easy,  and  ridicule  tliu  liiglifluwii  stjie  of  hor  ad- 
mirer; but  all  that  Gay  seems  to  have  siipi^Iied  are  also  'in 
&ing  Caml^ses's  vein,'  and  when  we  consider  (hut  in  '  tbis  kceii 
encounter  of  wits'  Johnny  Gny  wns  the  Earl  gf  Pe^rborough'jt 
ie«l  correspondent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  similar 
case  of  Slender,  who,  thougli  he  cried  '  Mum,'  and  lils  partner 
'  BmigRt,'  liiid  ihi;  mortification  after  all,  to  find  tliat,  ii^stcad  pf 
Mrs.  Anne  Page,  he  bad  carried  off '  a  great  lubberly  boy.' ,         , 

Mrs.  Howaril's  patronage  of  Gay  proved,  as  is  wcl!  j^nowii,  if 
not  totally  ineifectual,  still  so  far  short  of  what  he  himself  and  his. 
fncnds  bad  expected,  that  the  post  offered  him,  in  the  formati,on 
of  tlie  royal  household,  was  regarded  a»  only  lit  to  be  rejected; 
with  contempt.  I-ady  Belty  Germaine,  in  a  very  spirited  arid, 
sensible  letter  addressed  to  Dean  Swift,tvoI.  ii.  p.  54.)  repels  the, 
doubts  which  he,  with  some  of  Gay's  other  friends,  had  enteral 
tained  (or,  gs  the  editor  supposes,  affccleil  to  eulcrtain)  of  Mrs.j 
Howard's  sincerity  upon  this  occasion.  '  TIhis  fur  I  know,'  sayej 
her  ladyship,  '  and  so  far  I  will  answer  for,  that  she  was  under, 
very  great  concern  that  nothing  better  could  be  got  for  hiin,  aud( 
the  friendship  upon  all  other  occasions  which  she  ahcwed  him  did 
not  look  like  a  double  dealer.'  The  editor  takes  a  somewhat; 
higher  line  of  defence  for  ber  and  her  royal  mistress,  a^id  seeiQS! 
(vol.i,  p.  31.)  to  think  the  situation  of  geullenian-tisher  to  A  roryaLj 
babe  no  bad  preferment  for  a  bard  whose  chief  reputation  at  t$a^. 
lime  was  founded  on  fables  written  for  another  royal  irifant,^ 
Otinm  there  might  be  in  the  place,  for  it  must  have  been  a  sinecure.^ . 
but  the  digtiilas  was  wanting,  and  as  the  character  of  such  sjtua^., 
tions  is  fixed  by  public  opmion,  we  must  suppose  l^at  the  pro-,; 
poied  preferment  ranked  very  low,  since  Gay,  who  was  duriiK^JwJj 
fajs  short  life  looking  for  court-pationage,  refusefl  it  without  besi^ij 
tion.  The  editor,  however,  thiuks  (and  indeed  .shovre,  vol^  ).,|)^, 
118.)  that  Gay  had  indiscreetly  .attacked  Sir  Robert  Walpalft^i 
and  he  expresses  an  approbation  almost  amounting  to.  sui]pnsc, 
that  Walpole  should  have  ibe^n  so  g«nerf>us  aq  tp  leave  tJi^.  i^^Uibr  • 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  possession  of  a  ^malj  situation  as  aicoTp^/ 
mtssioner  of  the  lolter^^;  but  we  .^bpe'^that  he  reiiieijiliers  a^d!«P- 
proves  the  noble  answer  of  Hartey,  when  sqine  interest  waiiiseA 
with  bim  to  protect  pongreve'  frpm  tli^  ^tjns'ec|jjeo&M.y'^  t^e  fi»K 
o)rGodoIpbin's  aditunistrafic^-  ,         ,  '       '^■. 

Ndn  obtusa.adep  gestamu's  pectnra  t"!]:!!!,'  .'    '  ' '"'     '''      ' 
Nee  tain  nversus  t^uosTyrla  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe. 

\Ve'Mip«ct4h«.tnith  ti*'Wvtl>M't&»>(>te~  oSiihif^foopipevt  was 
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nmed  up  willi  mulUi^  of  J'ai-  greater  importance,  aud  his  clisap- 
jSbiiitmtnt  is  lo  be  reEnided  chietij  as  a  sign  of  the  ascending 
splendour  of  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole  in  the  hoiijioii  of  the  new 
c&iirtl  An  espfcdied '  ilift  full  of  this  mighty  favourite  ;  and  all 
WboTtttdanetukn^a  rip6i>  that  event  were  confounded  to  see  him 
te-esttblisncdiii  hi ^i  power,  with  even  additional  autbority,  by  the 
Veryprinrottt  whont,  ashis  father's  favourite  miuister.he  had  been 
sujjjibsfcd  most  obnoxious.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  in  policy 
t*'-»h(iw'h)s  complete  predominance,  and  to  evince  to  the  world 
rtrathia  ttill -was  the  chief  consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
bvoiftrs  at  the  new  court.  Sir  Robert  Wolpoie,  with  many  great 
qualities.  Was  neither  a  judge  nor  a  friend  of  literature,  am)  behad 
been  atresdy  the  subject  of  satire  to  Swift  and  other  wits  of  the 
tinie.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  Flimnnp  and  Gulltver  to  each 
other  had  been  defeated  by  the  prgudices  of  both,  and  it  was  at 
liist  a  measure  of  precaution  on  the  pari  of  the  minister  to  shut 
tne  court  against  a  politician  of  Swift's  bold,  dexterous,  and  en- 
tiStprizing  character,  who  had  avowedly  great  changes  to  propose 
ill  Ijish  politics,  and  whose  popularity  rendered  him  formidable 
to  those  by  \yhom  the  affairs  of  that  country  were  administered. 
Ke  was  no  idle  and  inconsiderable  walker  of  ante- chambers,  no 
tiime  (iiiu,  to  use  a  -rtiodem  phrase,  to  be  wondered  at  by  the 
I^Aes,  and  banferdd  by  tlie  wits  of  the  court.  Swifi  had  already 
siiccessfully  encountered  and  defeated,  by  the  Drapier'S  letters,  a 
t^'n^urilc  scheme  of  the  arbitrary  admiuistration  of  Ireland,  and 
his  6nly  interview  wiih  Walpole  was  employed  in  the  very  unpa- 
latable subject  of  that  nation's  grievances;*  and  it  was  prudent, 
at  least,  in  the  minister,  to  elude  the  chance  of  that  collision 
which  the  dean's  transference  to  an  English  preferment,  perhaps 
an  English  mitre,  might  have  occasioned.  This  jealousy  of  Swift 
may  probably  have  increased  his  dislike  of  Gay,  of  whom  Pope 
had  already  said,  as  an  objection  to  his  preferment,  that '  because 
ht  had  humour  he  was  supposed  to  have  dealt  with  Swift;  in 
like  manner  as  when  any  one  had  learning  formerly  he  was  thought 
to  have  dealt  with  the  devil.'  After  all,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  Gay  had  written  tlie  Beggar's  Opera,  and  that  the 
quatrtfl  between  Peaclium  and  Ltlckii  was  universally  believed  to 
hk  dritillnsion  to  a  pcrsonyl  collision  which  had  taken  place  between 
Waipole  ami  his  bi()thcr-iii-l;nv  and  colleague  Lord  Townsend. 

.■Swift  seems  to  have  bueii  quite  scusible  tliat  he  was  under 
tlj^'.ba^l  of  the  minister,  for  he  declined  to  stay  in  England, 
though  urged  by  Mrs.  Howard,  who  again  and  again  assured  him 
of  the  queen's  continued  regard.  Taking  his  leave  in  a  dutiful 
letter,  as  his  III  health  {brought  on  by  the  illness  of  Slella)  [jie- 
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wmted  his  personal  appearance  at  courts  bm  ffilired  t^  Ireland  £ar 
dM  rest  of  hb  life.  It  was  some  tune  after  this^  and  not  yfttil 
fan  nenres  were  rendered  irritable  bj  Ckj's  dealbi  and  bia  do* 
mestic  calamities^  that  hb  compkunts  of  Mrsw  Howard's  insin* 
ceritjwere  made.  Perhaps  some  unknown  circnmstances  h%pr 
pcned  to  exasperate  his  fedings  against  ber)  |^rhap4  bowev^et^ 
and  this  we  tfandL  the  most  probable  conjecture^  be  was  onljr 
disappointed,  and  therefore  displeased  with  or  without  ^reasoa^ 
with  all  who  had  been  concerned  with  his  hopes  and  dieii>failitr«u 
Assuredly  Queen  Carolme  became  afterwards  eiften.  tbi^!butt  kmC 
the  dean's  satire,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole«  Th/erpreaent 
woik  preserves  one  of  those  lampoons  against  the  latter,,  wbicb' 
tbe  antbor  of  Gulliver  alone  could  have  written,  and  which^  :W9riiMmX 
and  corrected  in  Swift's  own  hand,  was  found  among  Lady  Bufiolli^! 
papers.  The  editor  observes,  that  in  this  bitter  and  exaggerated 
catdogue  of  the  minister's  feelings  there  are  still  some  traits 
of  his  real  manner  and  character.  -^r 

;     t 

*  With  favour  and  fortune  fastidiously  ^st, 
He'^  loud  in  his  laugh,  and  h<;s  coarse  in  bif  je&ti  >\ 

Of  favour  and  fortune  unmerited,  vain^      ^ 
A  sharper  in  trifles,  a  dupe  in  the  main ; 
Achieving  of  nothing,  still  promising  ivonders. 
By  dint  ^experience,  inqproving:  in  blunders; 
C^presiiog  true  merit,  exalting  tne  base,  ^ ', 

And  selling  his  country  to  purchase  bis  place; 
A  jobber  of  stocks  by  retailing  false  news; 
A  prater  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  stews; 
Of  virtue  and  worth  by  profession  a  giber; 
Of  juries  and  senates  the  bully  and  briber* 
Though  I  name  not  the  wretch,  you  all  know  who  I  mean— ^ 
Tis  the  cur-dog  of  Britain,  and  spaniel  of  Spain.' 

vol.  ii.  p.  3^4 

But  although  Swift  retained  a  keen  sense  of  the  disappoint"* 
tttent  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of  being/througb  tbff 
mfluence  of  Mrs.  Howard,  settled  in  England,  be  is  cotnpleteiy 
Tmdicated  in  this  work  from  tbe  imputation  of  haying,  ni^-ii 
sJlegcd  by  Horace  Walpole,  left  a  wi4lteh  cliaf aeter  of  thaft^liBidy, 
Imblished  after  his  death,  differing  m^iterially  and  «iu^40^r^ 
fisadvantage,  from  one  which  be  had  sent  her  dnrkig  fape^^Ufe&n'o 

*  The  C^aroc/cr,  carefully  written  in  the  Dean's  ownharicf|  iM^'as 
cai'efully  preserved  by  Lady  Suffolk,  here  follows ;  aiid  a  ccnipaVfgiW  ^ojf 
it  with  the  character  printed  in  Swift's  posthumous  works  wffl^ilwiiiW 
Aere  was  but  one  charactcir,- and  that  Walpble's  stateifoenl,  and^mtfh^ 
iiharges  he  builds  oA  it,  are  absolutely  without  foundation.'-««Jaerori^ 
p.  xxxviii. 

It  however  is  r^pbt  to  add  that  Walpok's  noistake  in  this  in- 

-     --'■  '-  '^  -'  •••-  '    '  stance 


stance  was  ckarly  itnintcutioiml,  and  aruse  out  of  »  mere  tiiisa|H 
im^nsion ;  we  are  f  lad  to  find  a  case  of  such  black  duplicitjf  as 
this  would  have  been,  so  indUputably  and  triumphantly  disproved. 
Another  very  poiikted  etatemtiiU  by  Horace  Walpole  is  also 
satisfactorily  refuted.  He  has  stated  in  his  '  lieminitcences/ 
that,  in  order  to  discover  wlietlier  Mrs.  Howard's  influence  could 
really  be  effectual,  she  was  put  upon  asking  a  coronet  for  Lord 
Bathursl,  whkh  having  failed  through  the  interference  of  the 
queen,  Swift  retired  to  Ireland  in  despair, '  to  curse  Queen  Caro- 
line.' The  editor  confutes  this  anecdote  as  follows: — 
'''Oti'thtk  it  is  lo  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  George  the  Se- 
ciM6  Was  proclaimed  on  ihe  14th  uf  June,  172? — that  Switi  returned  lo 
Ireland  in  the  September  uf  the  same  year — and  that  the  tirst  creation 
of  (leentin  that  mign  did  not  take  place  till  the  38lhof  May,  i7'iS.  Is 
it  credible  that  Mrs.  Howard  should  have  made  such  a  request  of  the 
new  king,  and  suffered  so  decided  a  refusal  ten  or  eleven  months  before 
an^  peers  were  made  J  But,  again:  in  this  first  creation  of  peers,  Mrs. 
Howard's  brother  is  the  second  name.  Is  it  probable,  that  with  so  great 
an  object  for  her  own  family  in  view,  she  risked  a  solicitation  for  Lord 
Bathurst?  But  there  is  yet  stronger  evidence; — we  shall  see  (vol.  i. 
p.  S75)  that  Lord  Bathorst  writes,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1727.  {a 
month  after  Swift  had  gone  lo  Ireland,)  to  beg  Mrs.  Howard  to  explain 
to  the  king  his  proceedings  relative  to  the  Gloucester  election.  The 
whole  tone  of  that  letter,  and  the  very  selection  of  Mrs.  Howard  as  his 
mediator,  are  almost  decisive  against  the  fact  of  her  having  been  so 
lately  and  so  signally  defeated  in  another  request  in  his  behalf.  But 
that  which  seems  most  convincing  is  Swift's  own  correspondence.  He 
left  London,  suddenly  indeed,  alleging  his  ill  health  as  the  cause  of  his 
return  home;  but  it  is  now  known  that  his  disorder,  his  departure,  and 
his  despair,  were  all  occasioned — not  by  Lord  Bftthurst  or  Queen  Caro- 
line— but  by  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  illness  of  poor  Stella.  And 
what  may  conclude  the  argument  on  this  point,  is  Swift's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  of  the  gth  of  July,  1727;  in  which,  rallying  her  on  the  soli- 
citations to  which  the  followers  of  the  new  king  would  be  exposed,  he 
says,  "  for  my  own  part,  you  may  be  secure  that  I  will  never  venture 
to  recommend  even  a  mouse  to  Mrs.  Cole's  cat,  or  a  shoe-cleaner  to 
your  meanest  domestic  !"  ' — Inlroduc.  pp.  ksv, — XKvii. 

One  or  two  other  inaccuracies  are  noticed  as  occurrinp;  in  the 
'  ReoiisisceBces'  of  the  noble  owner  of  Strawberry  Hili.  When  it  is 
considered,  however,  that  he  was  speaking  of  very  remote  events, 
which  he  reported  on  hearsay,  and  that  hearsay  of  old  standmg, 
Buch  errors  are  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  particularly  when  they 
arc  found  to  correspond  with  the  partialities  and  prejudices  of  the 
narrator.  These,  strengthening  as  wc  grow  older,  gradually  per- 
vert, or  at  least  alter,  the  accuracy  of  our  recollections,  until  they 
assimilate  them  to  our  feelings,  while, 
L        ^tt/  <iiU  in    *-Aa  beams  of  warm  iraagiaation  play,  M 

I        )^tPtt  The  memory's  faint  traces  melt  away.'  I 

I        -  ■  ■  There        ■ 
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There  is  much  interest  in  the  light  correspondenoe  qf  Ae 
merry  iiiaideuH  of  the  Princess  Carolkie's  courts  the  wit  of  Maij 
•Lepel)  the  vivacity  of  the  beautiful  Mary  BeDenden,  the  gaiety^^ 
Miss  Howe,  Lady  Vere^  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  yflnchf  hoyKrewer,  u 
often  pushed  by  these  free  dames  and  damsek  far  bey<md  ^the  li- 
mits of  becoming  mirth.'  We  used  to  feel  indignant  at.the  Stolics  of 
the  maids  of  honour  at  the  court  of  Brobdignag,  to  ifrfiich  GiriUver 
has  given  circulation,  and  at  the  .report  of  other  iiai0i  of  :tlie 
period,  who  alleged  that  the  attendants  of  Prin^oess  Qanfinia  wei$ 
great  adepts  in  the  noble  art  of  '  selling  bar^iins«jf ; ,  S^'  wie 
must  now  apologize  to  the  traveller  and  the  wit  fyf  b^yiogMMis* 
pected  them  of  outstepping  the^  limits  of  truth  aiiA  probability^ 
and  admit  that  our  grandmothers,  however  porte;ntous  the  Jcfqgth 
of  their  stays,  did  not,  after  all,  lace  them  so  tight! j  as  vte  Im^f^ 
always  hitherto  supposed.  There  is  great  amusement  in  p%m* 
paring  the  style  of  the  same  individual  at  difiterent  periods '  of 
life  or  acting  under  different  circumstances^  The  correspon- 
dence of  Lady  Hervey,  published  some  years  siuce,  is  grave, 
moral,  and  literary,  and  shows  little  of  the  wit  and  gaiety  for  which 
she  was  famous.  But  then  her  correspondent  was  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Morris,  her  sons'  tutor;  whereas  many  of  her  letters  in  the 

1>resent  collection  are  written  in  the  original  character  of  the 
ight  and  laughter-loving  Molly  Lepel,  and  are  full  of  an  amiable 
vivacitj^  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  even  her  gaiety 
never  leaps  the  pale  like  that  of  Miss  Howe,  Miss  Bell^dea 
or  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Howe^ 
in  illustration  of  our  remarks. 

*  Miss  Howe  to  Mrs,  Hoxvard. 

•[The  Holt,  1719.]     : 
*  You  will  think,  1  suppose,  that  I  have  bad  no  flirtation- since  I  am 
here;  but  you  will  be  mistaken;  for  the  moment  I  entered  Fam^amv 
a  man,  in  his  own  hair,  cropped,  and  a  brown  coat^  stopped  the  coaph 
to  hid  me  welcome,  in  a  very  gallant  way :  and  we  had  a  visits  yester* 
day,  froqi  a  couiitry  clown  of  .this  place,  who  did  all  he  could  to  (>ert^' 
suade'mejo  be  tired  of  the  nojsie.Gaul  f;»tigue  of  a  co.urt*life,.anabiliti<*H^ 
mated^  tb^t.a  quiet  copntiy  ope  would  be  Vf^ry  agreeable^  af(ejrilt,^«ii4r. 
h^  would  answer  t^t  Jjn  j^eye^.y^r^l  should  have  a  liiile  a)urt.oliii^i 
.own.     ^  .        ^  ^  .......     '...'  ,..f'.'.  .-'i^.tff 

'    '  I  think  this  is  very  well  aiJv?inc<f(i.  for  the.  short  time  f  bayc'lnoenv 
here;  and,  truly^  since  what  this  geiitlen^an  has  said,  j  am  biilfiie^Qlveft: 
not  to  return  to  you,  but  follow  his.  advice  in  taking  up,with*B'.Harin«^ 
less,  innocent,  and  honest  livelihood,  in  a  warm  cottage ^'but^fcNirieaiH^i 
should  be  tempted  too  far,  put  my  Lord  Lumley  ii>  miad  to^iMd^the- 
coach  for  me  on  Tuesday  se'nqigbt;  iipr  though  it  will  he  a  soit^oft Mor- 
tification for  me  to  JeaVe  jthis  ptece,(l,wilj  ;d^  I^  s^JUnOdtured  aft  to  let 
j^u  all  die  for  want  of  me.  14  /  .    . 

*  I  am 
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^  *  y  nm  just  come  from  Farhliam  church,  where  I  burst  out  in  laugh- 
ing the  moment  I  went  in,  and  it  was  taken  to  be  because  I  was  just 
jpuHing  out  one  bf  my  Scotch  cloth  handkerchiefs,  which  made  me 
think  of  Jenny  "Smith".  The  pastor  made  a  very  fine  sermon  upon  what 
the  wickedness  of  thi»  w«fld  was  come  to;*  •  • — vol,  i.  pp.  3o — 38. 

AfioHieryeari'«md  what  was  this  gay,  fluttering,  thoughtless 
creature  !^— the  victim  of  seduction,  abandoned  by  the  world  for 
^ich  atone  «hi*' lived,  and  dying,  in  solitude  and  shame,  of  a 
llrbken  heatt.'  Ortfe  friend,  indeed,  she  found ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that'wtien  she  *  entered  His  courts,*  she  did  it  with  other 
feelinj^  hhd  other  thoughts  than  those  suggested  by  cloth  hand- 
terchiefer'br  Ae  recollection  of  Jenny  Smith. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  romping  and  hoydcning  with  the 
pen  in  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  letters,  but,  thanks  to  the  editor,  it  usually 
stops  on  this  side  of  offence,  and  upon  the  whole  we  consider  this 
hdy  as  a  very  pleasant  correspondent. 

*  Mr&,  Bradsliaw.  to  Mrs.  Howard, 

•  [Gosworth  Hall,]  May  28th,  [1722.] 

'  Our  bells  have  rung  ever  since  four  this  morning,  which  i»  more  n 
proof  of  Lady  M oh ua*s  power  than  the  people's  inclinations. 

'  1  am  told  you  expect  from  me  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
t6ms  of  this  placii'L  it  is 'impossible  for  me  to  obey  ygur  commands  at 
prescTit,  for  the  weathijr  has  been  so  wetlhdlt  none  of  tbe  neigh bour- 
Ifig  nymphs  or  ^waln^  have  b^en  able  to  make  their  appearance: 
but  if  yoii  c<H><be  contented  with  a  description  of  the  hall,  and  the 
manner  of  life  we  lead  this  Christmas  time,  (for  so  it  is  here,  I  do  af- 
siATt^  yjou,)  take  it  as  follows. 

'  We  meet  in  the  work-room  before  nine;  eat,  and  break  a  joke  or 
two,  till  twelve ;  then  we  repair  to  our  own  chambers  and  make  our- 
selves ready,  for  it  cannot  be  called  dressing:  at  noon  the  great  bell 
fetches  us  into  a  parlour,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  fire-arms,  poisoned 
darts,  several  pair  of  old  shoes  and  boots  won  from  the  Tartars  by  men 
n|i .-might  belonging  to  this  castle,  with  the  stirrups  of  King  Charles  1. 
taken  from  him  at  Edge-Hill. 

--*. Here  leave  we  the  historical  part  of  the  furniture,  and  cast  your 
cye-(in  imagination)  ui>on  a  table  covered  with  good  fish  and  flesh,  fhe 
pro^dt  of  our  own  estate ;  and  such  ale ! — ft  would  make  you  star6 
aHaifi,  limvard.  After  your  health  has  gone  round,  (which  is  always 
t^'^econd  glass,)  ive  begin  to  grow  witty,  and  fealty  say  things  that 
would  make  your  ears  tingle :  your  court  wits  are  nothing  to  us  for  in- 
vention (plot!  ot^ly  extepted);  but,  being  all  of  a  side,  we  lay  no 
sebeme  but'  of  getting  you  artdngst'us,  where,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not,  (because  I  would  have  my  share  in  it,)  you  would  pass  your 
time  very  agreeably  in  our  dike,  for  you  must  know  we  have  hardly 
seen  dry  land  since  we  came. 

'  Mr.Mordaunt  has  once  bf  twice  made  an  effort  to  sally  out  info 
the  gardens,  but  finding  no  rest  for  the  'S<^le  of  bis  foot,  returns  presently 
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to  us  agdin;  And,  I  must  giv^  hhti  liili^>^e','^alWjiyl5(4i  gdo^d  liUiAotif; 
Miss  had  ii  small  ray  uf  hope  bst  'niglit,itur'^(ii*lui£riiLAivtvnctf«  aiiid  li 
gentleman  itith  him,  swam  to  utf  ;^  the  last  whk  clolhed;sn  blue,  <(ufiMrd 
up  with  red,  and  adorned  with  plate  buttoiih^  pp<>Q;  wliicih  she.  pu^s  am 
on  her  lutestring  suit,' not  omitting  iill  t|ve.  little  ^irtation  &he,i&!misi4:e;^ 
of:  if  she  brin^  it  to  any  thing  you  shatf  be  sure  to  have  notice  time 
enough  to  provide  another  maid.  ^       ' 

*  >Nay,  1  will  asf^ure  you,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  my  little  g^Jibifiitfil;^ 
loou  A  gei) t leinan*  ol*  t hree  h undred  per  a4>uuiii,  AMM)i4t$rji^ ^^ t^pe4y, 
aiid  if  Ue  bad  mot  been  under  an  |;nga^mei||,  b<irpf9i^4>6«H)«iti/K«tM(l 
some  reason  to  believe  I  might  have  kept  a  cht^isn^  <m(\  i^y-M^i^  ii-hmMr 
evor  I  live  in  ho|W  i\^{  a  li>ose  ma^  may  cpme^,  thji^ygb  )( ^|ib$^A^me 
time  firnty  ffw:  all  fhe  b^t  faiailies  in  the  pari^^h  are.lard  Mp.wMhjwfelil 
tlbey  call  the,  yoke-r- which  in  England  is  the  itch;.  We  b^N^.Md  t^ 
noble  captain,  who  diue<l  iii  a  brave  pair  of  white  gloVt«;..i^>  layveryt 
great  siu^ritte ;  but  it  Wtis  when  1  was  jn  my  Loitdon  ignoraiMre*-   ■]:.'\i 

Mam  novr  called  upon  to  see  a  p<,Huidr$^vn,  <wh|ch  will  pTo^liCllf 
carp  as  big  as  s^Kiii^  pf  your  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  ^ladam  Ho\y^pd^ 
I  ilve  in  ex^pectation  of  An  epistle  from  you,  \fil^ii^h;i9  the:  only  ^wtshtj 
lukivti  0ut  4»f  rtny  colnp«i>y,  who  are  all  your  Jivinibk.^rvd^its;  but  M: 
tody  10.  more  mtirely  80  than  your  slave?,,!  !  ^.dj'd!,.     i         >  i  n//o 

There  Is  iiif^  adtnlraMe  letter  from  IJdylMejr  Ge^oidme'^ 
Swm^inSeikiice  pf  Mrs.  HowaixT  frt)^rti'tl)^/cHt4rg!e9  ^}£^ 
Was  too  much  &V  tiie  habit  of  briii^itii?  U^^in^  faer.  but  ir  is  ? 
ipiig  for  bqr  pMrpQ^^  bikI  we  must  therefpr^  i^outeni  pur^| 
wjt£.a  aprigbtW  iihaniiUtm  of  her  corre3pp)idc?i>c(e  WJiich  pcjp  , „ 
\q\.  1.  p.  7^'  in  general^  the  strains  of.this  la4y  ^  ^^pf.v^r^^igl^ 
mopd (  ihanf  those  «f  jier  female  friends^  U  er  whol^  Ufey,  tne  i^ jo 
tor  ^ays^  sefems  lo  have  been  an  exercise  of  good  Iniiiiiourv'g^ne^ 
rosity  and  uffeetion;  of  all  wliich  qualities,  he  justly  adds,  tlie'  foli 
Idwifig  letter  to  her  brother  appears  very  characteW.nic.  '      ■  ^i  f' 

.  *  Why^  t|»t>.M  tqol,  puppy*  bli^khead,  <Jeorge  IVrl^eley^  dfJ^jt.itJjf^Q 
thitdc  that  I  will  be  troubled  with  securities?  or  ^fin.ix.etitej:.fntO|y<Hl| 
ft<irl^ead  tl^at  it'  y<fi|  were  pHt  to  dis^p^  fpr.  jfpur  ihousaad  -l^^^^^^^jli^ 
I  tJiouhJ  not  think  myself  happy  to  be  able  to  serve  you  ?—1^ut  please 
yourself,  sir — Ihave  desireit'tbtt  ^Speakiiir.vtdulet  you  have  what  you 
want.  He  tell^  Jiie^Jb^  fef^f^  ^9l^p^B  such  call  from  the  Bank ;  but 
•fven  though  you  shpMl4A*)^e,.^h^  j(yi^^,ft;/J  (#Nll  lwvf?^o^^^^ut: 
— they  are  mu^fe .^ligHef  ,<}|^QUnL,th4g  A?,:AvJitch  f^psi  9!  ^ Ji^.j^^^jri^ 
iHild  at.  I.  hope  to  &av/9^ho  ii^nq^r  if^^^yc^f^n  ^9yiKW^^^^^7r3 
spiidieu.  VVorsea,tid  wpr^e  Vre>*\2^iy  day— no  sq^  liiftHj^A^^^^ 
know  but  Ltady  Kit.  and  Wrs.  A)ly^,  wUv.isit  juid  sigh  i^r;$j.J^^^vpt,^ 

It  would  be  burdly  fair  to  close  onr^extracts-'withbntx^ra^g 
the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  apistokny  takuts  of  Mrs.  Howal^-^^ 
Ibe  pivot  on  which  aH  this  boTre^boncteilce  ttnnsr-'^tbe  shbrteM 

we 


Wj»  ciOiii(MJl  ista  hiXfit  to,ppor  Gay,  who  in  pure  sioiplkiity  seemfe 
to^havt^^eiittiVtiiiii^  uidesigii  of  fulling  in  love,  and  making  his  for- 
tune .by  umtiiiuony.  He  does  not  <^uitc  speak  out;  his  siniper- 
Jng  ho^dver  u  fnily  understood  by  his  nioie  practised  correspon- 
cte«t-^Bl^t"l^<?  had  better  give  his  letter. 

*  Mr.  Gay  to  Mrs,  Howard, 
>Alk#k»ft^^  v.;'.  /.j:  Tunbridge,  July  1$.  1723. 

.v<^>44f<ft){))iMr>t>)(»t(M(vre  t0  seeing  ymi  is  hearing  from  you  ;  and  when  I 
^^»ri\4>u><Wf^l't6d'in'your  wishes^  1  succeed  in  mine— «o  I  will  not  say 
a'«tof ci  m<nv^  the  hpu»e. 

im<\\»se.lllWfe  it  ^lounglHdy  here  that  is  very  partieuUr'in  lier  desires* 

MliWi^ikW>t«M  ioiiie' ladies,  U  ho,  if  ever  th4?y  prttyec!,  and  ■  were  iuro 

th^ir''pray4r^'^ouhl  f»rev'Hil;  would  ask  aivequi)>i(g«,a  title,  a  bu«- 

tetnfl,'o¥  matadoiies^  but  this  ladyi  who  is  but  se?enteen^atid■has''biu 

.thirty  tlKHnand  pounds,  f>Uces-all  her  wishes  in  a  f^ot  •Of  gdodale. 

When  hier  friends,  forthe  sliiikeiol^  her  shape  And  <iottiph?xfoji^  ^vou.ld 

4issu{H)>e  her  from  it^  she  aiisrif^efs,  with  the  tmest  sii>«ttrrty,  that  by  tko 

loiiir  of  shape  and  cbm^textbn  she  can  oivly  lode  a  hutybtrnd^  but  that 

alle  h  her  pa8bl<H):>''4'>h«ive'  not  ifs  yet  drank  with  her,  .fhoVi^hl  must 

own  I  cannot   heln  being  fond^of  a-lady  who  has  so  UttlO'dJtgtiise  of 

herpraclice^'titherin  llSfr  \VoV'<!s  or  appearance.     If  to  show  you  lovfe 

')^r,  ^01)  mu!i|  d^i^fw^t]^^l|e^,.sh^  has  ctfoseo' ati  ill  pla^e  fof*  followers, 

w>he  }s  forbufj  u'iil^i.the  wfitew.     Her  shape  ^is  dot.yei^y  unlike  ft 

nirrel ;  and  :I  wopl^  describe  l^er  eye^*  if  I  could  jpok  over  ^he  agree- 

abte  swelling  of  her  cheeks,  in  which  the  rose  predominates';  nor  can 

rberceive  the  least  of  the  lily  in  her  whole  countenance.     You^se^ 

^mtVthirty  thou^iW^' J3(^upd^  can  do,  fof  without  that' l  fould   iieyer 

Ijifve  discovered  alf  rhei»e  agreeable  fmrticularities :  in  short,  she  is  lite 

dihdan,,  or  rather  tr^ra^-^r,  of  the  place,  fbr  she  is  entirely  a  lump  of 

fiit^;'.iiud  tlte  form  of  the  universe  hself  is  scarce  more  beautiful,  for 

Uifii;  figUre  is  almost  ^circular.    After  I  have  snid  all  this,!  believe  ii 

ivill  be  in  vain  for  me  to  declare   1  am  not  in  love;  and  f  am  afraid 

that  1  have  showed  some  imprudence  in  talking  upon  this  subject,  since 

Jfbti  hive  declared  that  you  like.a  friend  that  has  a  heart  in  his  dtspo- 

^!>  r >s6tire  you  I  am  Hot  mercenary,  and  that  ihirty  thousand  pounds 

l&Ve  not  h^Kso  mtich  power  with  me  as  the  womttn  I  love/ — vol.  i*  i08i 
^iryP.  \  .;.  ..  ■  *••.      ,■■■.,'•■■. 
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can'lidTnore  approve  of  your  naving  a  passion  lof  mai,  man  i  oig  oi 
Jr©^!^i)ftVfriA|*^iifeh;  ^  WitirpWi^  jf6li"<v?iPhik'^  thV  6nei  I  insist  ut>ofT 
t'^Ut^  tS^Jihg^the  orhvi* :  ihey  ought  not  X6  bet^a^rted ;  they  were-  made- 
fVo^fhet^hmfrfg'foi'each  oiFher.'  BUt  1  flohW  forbid  you  to  get  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  wajis,  manners  and  customs,  of  this  wonderful 
fkBnm^n€>S  how  it  supports  the  disappinnthu^it  6f  bad  ale^^and  what 
«MPethttCohieqtib>hces  lolUt  full  enJMytMnent.of  her  luxury }  I  have  ^uie 
lliaughts  of  iaking  arhintfroiit/ilbe- hidioi^r  of  your  acquaintance,  who 
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pray  for  mataik>re9»  and  turn  (l«vQtees  ic^r  luok  lit  0mM«t|  £|r  J[  bar^ 
already  lost  above  a  hundred  poutulf  ^qe  I  came  iq  IVchmond. 

*  I  do  not  like  to  have  you  too  passionately  fond  of  every  thii^g  tbi^ 
has  no  disguise.  I  (that  am  grown  old  in  courts)  can  assure  yo'v^ 
sincerity  is  so  very  unthriving,  that  I  can  never  give  consent  that  you 
should  practise  it,  excepting  to  three  or  four  pecJfile  that  1  think  tiiAf 
deserve  it,  of  which  number  I  am.  I  am  resolved  that  you  shall  ope^ 
a  new  scene  of  behaviour  next  winter,  and  begin  tb  pay  hn  coin  your 
debts  of  fair  promises.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giv^rig  y^tt  tiie^r 
loose  hints  for  a  satire  ;  and  if  you  manage  \t  ri^hty  amd  wt^il^iiigf 
that  foolish  |*ood-nature  of  yours,  I  do  not  questicHi)  but  l^dfldi'^ss^  ^yaii 
in  good  empkoymeut  before  Christmas*— vol.  i.  p.  110.       ;  .;      'i     r^ 

In  noticing  the  familiar  appellation  of  Schatz,  by  which'  Lt^ 
Hetirey,  at^d,  it  seems^  Lord  Hervey  were  known  in  the  w-irices/fe 
courts  t^  eAtor  seems  liot  to  have  been  aware  Ihftt  sthatz  (h^esr- 
sure)  is  a'Gttinan  term  of  endeaffment;  it  i«,'  bowfeVer,f>bs8iHb, 
tis  we  do  W6t  yee'  how  the  word,  in  its 'original  meatiitig,  cotiM 
be  applied  bdth  to  my  Lord  and  my  Llidy,' that  h  may  hate  bciefh 
employed,  a«  the  editor  thinks,  from  the^htiflartty  bf  the  ^outtfl, 
and  by  a  plaisanterie  de  $ociiti^  to  Aiark  the  efsewhere-feccft'cRfl 
volubility  of  the  discourses  of  Lord  ahti  LWy  HefVey .    "    '  ^ 

Thei*e  occurs  in  these  volumes  a  longjcdireSjfonde^e  bet^^vie^ 
Lady  Suffdlk  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  This 'Astfngniahefd  i^biiH^ 
man  seems  to'  have  dad  something f of ^Igii  Vn  his  mginal  l^mV- 
coction,'Tibr  docshe  ever  appear  to  havelSten  aii^fe  that  iti 'iiri- 
tahi  the  estiktiate  of  public  men  is  forrned  tes^  irt'acoimtlHWflh 
the  opihidd  6f  the  people  at'lai^,'who'jfi1^d^aydto6^e(intefigsrt)«! 
by  the  broad  and  striking  lights  and  ^hadtesi-6f  tharactfer>'th^-tt5r 
all  thpse  fitit  fnlances,  the  study  of  which  he  ffecoifrtitfend^  ib^^Sf- 
neslly'.  His  letters,  however,  are  extrem^Ty  a'trt using,  atid  tfif^ 
written  near  the  conclusion  of  his  life  are  distinguished  "by  1!^ 
same  ease  and  pleasantry  which  marked  his  juyeniTd  prodtic^oi^. 
Walpole  has  informed  us,  that  by  his  assiduous  court  to  l^iady 
Suffolk,  Chesterfield  gave  umbrage  to  Qoeeti  Caroli|ie>  '^'d*ih 
reality  impeded  instead  of  advancing  his  oVtfii  political  ^^^'k, 
This  statement  the  editor  combs^ts.  arid  seems  to  u^ j  br*^  tbtt*  i^- 


^     ,      ,  ,  Walpdli 

all6w?>^^ 

The^  letters  of  the  eccentrit!  bot  clever  and  ^tertd^ti|r 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  are  also  an  agreeable  additSdn  t^ 
the  stock  of  Etiglii^h  letters.  She  never,  as  all  the  'wdrfri 
hndtvs,  changed  the  fashion  <yf  her  dlrt^ss^  insoihaeh  that-wef  re^ 


."i 


cotiect  having  ^i-en  ii<!i  picture  iii  what  slie  was  pleased  to 
call  lh«  chnracier  rif  a  niilkniaid.  A  milking  p«il  she  bore 
EUh!  enoiigli;  bill  licr  cirtss  in  other  respects  was  the  same 
in  which  she  wecit  to  court.  Her  gMeroua  though  somewhat 
e'xce'saivij  i)alroii.ige  of  Oay,  and  ispcciallj  the  siiicerily  with 
which  she  tljcnsliV-it  his  memory,  do  honour  to  her  taste  and 
feelings.  Jii  sohil-  of  hei  places uf  residence,  there  are  traditions 
howcv«rufil»c  po<.'i'a  escaping  from  her  grace's  vigilance  to  en- 
jo  J:  Wduetf  ;ju  aoiiH!  favourite  ale-house,  free  at  onc«  from  titate 
au^^troabgot  But  in  all  sucli  cases,  the  dnohess,  who  acted  as 
his  physician  as  well  as  his  Mentor,  hart  him  sought  out  and  re- 
daJmei)  »s  ^oon  as  possible. '  Too  proud  and  too  independent 
to  fear  Lhe  shafu  of  wit  any  more  than  she  feared  the  frown  of 
i^yaUy,  the  duchess  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who,  in  corre- 
spOfHliog  with  Swift,  sent,  without  regard  to  his  lalentii  and  the 
use  lie  often  made  of  iheni,  precisely  that  which  arose  in  her 
PWn  luiiKl.  Sutuetimts  capricious,  sometimes  sensible,  but  al- 
ways enterlHiiiiii^.becauso  uevor  ufl'cctcd,  her  grace's  letlcjrg  arc 
arnoDg  the  most  amusing  m  the  volume. 

There  ura  also  Bevcf  al  letters  of  William  Piiltcney,  who,  having 
enjoyed  the  name  and  reptitatiou  of  a  patriot  during  bis  whole 
ppblic  lifo,  coueluded  his  f:arecr  by  accepting  the  lEa^ldom  of 
J^tli,  a  step  whiih  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a  man  of  less 
t^pnt,  but  which  appeared  an  unpardonable  inconsistency  and 
meaimeiis  in  one  »ho  hud  taught  the  world  to  believe  lliat  he  h^ld 
hje  principles  with  a  sincerity  and  a  pride  equal  to  the  ta)ent»  with 
utfajcli  he  eufoiced  them.  The  editor,  with  a  good  nature  which 
we  cannot  wholly  participate,  seems  inclined  toextenuate  if  not  to 
viudicHte  Mr.  I'ulteney's  condutzt  iu  this  particular.  His  letters, 
ibough  they  contain  little  information  concerning  poUticSj  are 
e»xy,  witty  and  diverting. 

The  second  volume  of  ihe  collection  contains  chielly  corre- 
spD;adenc^  whic(i  took  place  after  Lady  SntFolk's  retirement  from 
caur^  I  This  happened  in  the  year  iTM,  shortly  after  the  death 
o^  tier,  iittsband  the  liarl  of  Siiffoik.  Independent  aud  generous 
ip  Ver  disposition,  i-ady  Suffolk  had  been  all  her  life  ignorant  of 
.jljus^artiJjy  which  .court  fovwir  can  be  turned  to  pecuniary  a d- 
vaala'go.  .Her  fort^me  was  narrow,  but  economy  aud  good  order 
reiid^i-ed  it  easy;  and  tlic  beautiful  villu  of  Marble  Mall,  near 
Twickenham,  had  been  in  part  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  her 
royal  master  and  mistresses,  iind  here  she  enjoyed  during  the  rest 
of  her  life  the  liberty  she  had  gained  by  retiring  from  court. 
Ill  1735,  she  inanied  the  Honourable  George  Berkeley,  youngest 
son  of  ilie  second  Earl  of  Ucrkelcy,  njitli  wlioai  she  appears  to 
have  lived  in  a  stale  of  conjugal   harmony,  which  compensated 
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^»  Carnipi'tidtHte  <>/  iu^_^'  i?Aj/"ui^,. 

cpntmpomdmae  after ibw  period.w.ralhMiof  •,n^SV'».'»*^'»tW«i 
itian  tliat  whicli  wu  oairied'on  vtbilt  Lbdjirbmffolk  W«a  ip  thO' 
midst  of  court  bnade  and  political  intrj^iie;  Iml  as  ■die  continued 
to  bp  loveti.  Valued,  and  occasioraUy  co«siiltt(i  l>v  Uvr  fornier 
friends,  aiid  a»  these  wefC  chiefly  distinguished  by  sitiiiilti>n  Bwt' 
talent,  there,  is,  we  think,  uo  decay  of  interest.  There  an;  Btrterat' 
le^ra  from  Honpe  Walpole,  lively  and  ctiiettaiiiingj  as  may  he 
siippos^  .n^  h/aA  closed  our  CNtracla,  but  tliiiie  is  ojle  ijf  his 
epistle^,  whkb  pf««nL»*o  amusing  and  at  tlie  simi;  (jjut;  s.o  just  ' 
a.»d  characleailttc  a  picture  of  the  grotesque  splcndoiii;  of  the 
receiver-general  and  court-banker  of  the  last  century,  tlia^  wi; 
i9uattrpfpil»MpOB'>our.Uo(ii#.fr>r,a,fe»',Hqpflf,  t,,[i,,.,  .,(,„,^ 

-■'■■'''■■"    •*Myi'lhrahli*aipdk<to9Jldy9tmjlk.    ■     i.>  ).r.,)  .iif). 

'■'  " >•'■■"■  '     ■"'■■■■■•'palh;Det;Si't76S,*A'dfari*«'M!f''l- 

.....:!   .M^m.-.M...  ■,-■,  .-  -■  A,:,..-,  ...,*iiit"tir('thd')wirj!'.i'"r'-!  ■••h- 

•SIWW  PWi*'h*!f  ttigdwwWl  itV*p«e»(i*VMtiaU«ri»le*Ui  I  ■ntrliwrh: 
rWDntiWd>tu<tl,«hd  iMfrri^tcun  oevetal  pelpliil  likB;,l  i,BMttMai>b*ed 
in  iwo  or  thrett  wcleiies,  whera  1  sopoery  m^t,[  .ibotigb  1  haytsisiAH 
resisted  wbUt,  uiKlism  moie  <on»l«nt  btmc/  tMM>\im.tM  flHpnAtHSfl'tl 
spi>ceU>ajiIduuli(  liMwbein  tinny. o(lierfl^io(Vi^,iX^^9!,^  ^yo^B 
CwmleaiPitiiEjjmwiU  JaUBliter  of  ^U^sh4^,jRifteU^f^ij,^^^^^prel^y_ang 
p,lva»iti|;,  that  if  L  Lhotif^ht  it  woulil  brt^nk  any  iMxIy  s  tiearl.in  Et)cland, 
(  w<nil,l  U-  in  liivc  «ilh  her.  Nay,  maHain.  I  mi^^ht  tc  w  wilTirti  ^It 
rules  here.  I  am  twenty  years  on  ihf  right  .-iite  of  rcil-htels  wiiifl* 
her  (nlher  Wears  fplili,  and  he  hits  slill  tt'wrinkle  to  ccimc  iHr-fiire  he 
it^ves  them  off.  '  .... 

'Tlte  daujllim  is  sljll  alive,  btit  kept  kg  only  tiytnriiulji.  Vcd.  tllq 
queen  and  <lanphini;ss  huve  no  doubt  ul'  his  iccimery,  having  1^  htshup 
qf  GUnileve's  word  for  h,  nbtrpot  m  |nubim. -from  a  vision  under  it«,- 
cr</m  htmd  and  leal.i  The  daaphuK-  h:i»  certainly  tithaved  wjlb  At^ 
courage  and' IfantjiuUtly,  but  is  so  touched  wjili  ihe  leiiderncis^a^i^alT. 
feWJ<>nof.hi».fanJly  lh(vt  ht;  now  t-xpresses  a  «ish  lo  live.         '..!.' 

,*  Yeaierday.l  fVued  al  Ui  Horde's,  the  gn-at  banker  (.f  thechiurt, 
lA>r[f !  madniD,  how  litlie  and  poor  all  yi.>ur  houses  in  London  wiirUok 
after  his!  [n^he  fifH  phici'.  yu  must  have  i,  ^ard(!ll  half  as  f(A(j|  as '- 
l^e■MaIl,■aiidth^^^'yOu'«usl  have  f.mrleen  wiiiHmvs,  eudi  rtS^'lnV!^  A 
the  other  b^Jf,  looking  inln  it,  anij  each  window  must  consist lol^'^ly 
right  p«ftt*(rf  l<lWi%-|lfess.>  -Yttn  mnw  hnten  firit  and  e«!6n*:tolifi' 
diUnber,  lill<(tuh«y-V4VMt  have  ni>Miini;lii  them  b».i  d»iySB^iuin  >Me^t 
■Hiti  beibcgt^nd  ra6iQti,  Imnglwitb  nut  daniuk,;iB  |^ifi^i»,t«„fiid 
Coyere4  with  eight  large  amliiiiwy.|)(id  piclurii*,,lhiit  coslliuif 't^lrtVf*fl'd 
pound*— icaanut.KlfonJ'.itliem'.yiiu.^  la rtlking"  cheaper.  'Un<jer,thesi:, 
io,give  na  Mr  of  lijihttW"*,  nifsl.^'e  iiii'ig  ba?-re)iel's  in  marble."  Then 
.(Vremust  be  ira^qeosf^,  tfrmoiriis  ol  tortjiisesliull  and  or-molu,  iiihiid 
with  medals.  Au'dlh^^ou  laay  j^  into  the  |TetilCab:iifl,  and  (hCn  into 
(be  ^reat  aaile,  and  the  galfery,  anU"lht/  bilbard-room,  and  ihe'tWing- 


hxta.;  »nd  all  ihrse  must  be  hung  wilh  crystal  luKlr«s  Riiii  lookins* 
l^k.<ts.rnM  iAf^W  b)}tfc)ilP',t  8Hff-tfH%yoiJ  nf(lM'miff'lt>«n>  futlef  tttart' ' 
tllMt'fc^l1^M>fth-{(ttiMtW'n)ilkhs!imdt|ieTphyr]riirni^iinit  bAmMs.Hnrt 
»tMruM,  lAMl  «UhMm«Ii')^«Ii1  iMd'OT' ihb  ctrWI  bnowtir  whhi.  ttut,  for- 
li'Hi'  jultthoutil  ruiiiiu«ii|rwl''nr  tli«  naliiio,  ihr  DucIhks  ik'  GnwniniHit. 
mMntftiveyfiuf^il.  Jili)i  JUmluni  ile  Marvaii  tioi ;  and, if  you  iM^e  »ny  ■ 
IMy  ibMihm'^9iS  'HW  'H  «''*■''*  >""■  >■""■"  fsUiis-niom  miiBi  I*  hjinji 
HW**W*^'»H'fffilP''7)?^^»  f""'!--  ..f  H II -colour?.!  jpilds,  nD<l,M  tw  of. 

lynl  Iijilit  iTiis  puliiciS  It  mii'jt  cost  you  t-ifjIir-mHl-tweirtvlliiitriniicI  ll- 
v'rijs'n  jWf'Iti  mim^  iili.Vc:ili<Ilcs.  ff  yoti  rannol'iHRiWI  iMt;  V<ia  tr«(st 
sVm  lillrtty  I;nr^^Cli^'l?  reiuiriB  with  itie  V«t  uf  tlWltfctfetC-^Vfil.'ii, 

'  Home  excellent  Mttj^  uTstf  fWmi  Gt^rg«  Qr#Htitt^4}>t^^'hi 
this  part  or  (he  book:  Vsp  fftxt^  .Lorfl  MvnsfielH  and  Charles 
Ta\f  iiiwHdi^i^lttjJi  the  erl^cir^^scrta  as  denviug  consequence  from 
tlie  rcputatU)n-  pf  the,  \¥pters,  cannot  derive  consequence  from 
ariir thing,- and  .hhve.nof|inig.lbare(;amiUftul  ^)¥ii),tqs;|iu})lj^attofi. 
*>>Wt'ul£e'-i«il-  leaVd  krflifiie  tivork  with-;thjiaks  to.the:qcli|l;or  fw, 
^hl^latMh^  Mtrf'dtentiiafrxfttiirii-Jie  has^ieatoweil  'U|>iwr?^>s.  iUusn 
ttlltions,  niid  bin!r^l(ttTiJi:;il  uoliftn  which  he  has  iut^erleil  wlwreirer 
tiicy  are  neprs^:iiv  or  ev.'u  ili'sirnMe.  Wilhmil  |iriih>itv  or  dill-' 
l>ess,  the  tiifnnii;it'inn  wtiirli  they  nffon!  iih  is  iminleil  :ir»i)  r  or  ret:  I,' 
a^d  the  opinions  wliicli  llify  e.Nprcss  are  acute,  liljcrai,  and  infd^ 
ligCDt.  Such  notes,  easy  as  they  appear,  are  not  U>  he  collecffetl 
withotit  ronsiderahlc  dtfiiculty,  and  the  most  iiUelligent  reader  W(l| 
rhecrfully  confess  that  if  the  information  hnrf  not  been  thus  sup-] 
plied,  (he  correspondence  would  have  wanted  much  of  its  poig- 
mmcy  and  iaterest. 

ell  -.ii....-  1   -n-rr =^  - .  .•-.!,  ,,I.-^  ■,;.■ 

A-aV.XlIIi-^l,  SpmhfiftkeRifht  Hottoumh/edritreeOifiAtme, 
'^"S^'telai'f  of'^tei^fo^  Fotvign  AffiHrti  imfmmefditfi'tSt 
I7(A  of'March,  )8«4;  tu  tehichti  a<Mf^  cH  OVttrr  t  *  CtfittrciK 
^■;jr»Mr  i"ffrt)/^(wg  rt?  CoMitlftn  tifilte  WdtiM  fit  Trinidad.  Pwb- 
,„li)|i:e(iDy  Al'ihority."     London.  '  I8?4.  ;  ' 

It  Ititegw  Siuvery,  pa btj fifed  by  Vie^  Siitt^-i'y  Sctinot  Trad  Society. 
i(li6«'rt..pi)^l6.:"i'Ond»n.     .,   ,         ,     '  ,i 

Siull'heiSittvttr^.  nf  the  Mi-ili&kWti^;itdwColoniet  deUntated  at 
t'tTexiMt^}Ol}itim.LinD'atidiJ'natikiiief^f.tmmpafedmth  iieS/*r 
'■"t«r^  vf  other  CountrieH,  J K^emtMnitd  Hmteitii-  By  Jwaes  S(»' 
•"'Mi^n.'Kjiq,     8vo.  pp.  480.  ^"Lon*Mlr'"  -  ■'■    ■'■  '  '■-' 

^f'i'heWeU  India  i'ofnrries;  thi'tlatHmnks  Und  MisrtprtHntw- 
]''"ilnns  e'm-ulutcd  ngaiml  tltmb^tflt  Edhi^itrgft  Review,  Mi^.' 
"Clarksn/i,  Mr.  Cropper,  ^c.'  «fc.'  eiaminltd  Arid  refvled.  Bjr 
'  .JlfligjJk^'Qu^cq,  'Svo.  pp-i^zl     Lolidon.   , 

''■'"'  '    '  ■  "'"'"  ji"N  '4'""'-'  ' ■"  ■■■  ,5.  A 


ofi  the  Necessity  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaveiimihe 
iBritish  Cplonies,  with  a  View  to  their  uitwmieiEmitneipatioH. 
^  By  the  Rev.  John  Hampden,  A.B.  ;8vp.  pp.  69-    Londoo. 
6. .  First  Report  of  the  New  York  CdloiAzatton  Society.    8vck 

j)p.  31.     New  York.  .' ' 

r.  Colonial  Slavery.  Letters  to  the  Aieht  Hon^rabte  William 
Huskisson,  President  of  the  Uoard  of  frade,&c.§^^.  <?^  ^f^^  f  ^ 
sent  Condition  of,  the  Slaves fUnd  the  Kea9iffi^,adf^p(e4.4a 
promote  ^  Mitigation  at^Jml  ^tinf^ncfASifiV^Q^Afikith^ 
British  Cohmes.  .  By  John  ABbtoti  YaMo^  idmi)  j|^  llO. 
LiverpoqL  *      »  :m  viis  j  odj  ni 

8^  ^eforf^  fif^M.  Q^mittee^  of  the  Coim4^ili,^,^Waflki4fm$iJ^  , 
p<fitUeii:ta,tnqiiir^  into  the  Actual  Cq^diti^  ^.:(h^.Sl^m*^v^ 
t/^is  JslqrfixiTt^itii,  a  View  to  re/jU^ j^^rfri^M  iMiim^li^  resfiecti^i , 
[tfteir  TTeatW^iP^  ifnd  aUq  t9  f(fk^Mt0Q^i¥4en9ii9HSi^riaimi^ 
.^ec^um^qjfe^ii^  sA^,  W^H  Jndi0a^  bM^f^ikem  IMaI^\' 

\ji  Q^tiiuifii^tii>nfS%jX^>f  i8£3y  we  gaitei^Uhobt'xkietdlL.  oC^iliep. 
•' €lebato(,ihithfiii|oiiBe  of  OomkuQnftANi  tlBBijl5libr.oft-Mi^4Mii 
the  moUfM  <rf  Mr.  ^uaton.  Wis  afaocursorfly.fsvtewed'the  van^d' ' 
PittMicfttiQiiftriiaf.  tlw  Abolitionists  wfaicifa  ^  tliatiiine  ^ad  pvd*'- 
ceo^d  idonr^fae  press;  and  cndeaYoured  yto^8dpply,<.  mhnt  wecotH- 
sid^red  to  be'eftadiitelj  necessary  ibrttweledidatiomyflheiubject^'i 
a  4etaikdjiioe|ioh  of  the  actual  treatment  awi  Condition  of 4hesuives^  < 
i^.04irt:We9(, India  colonies;  oopchiding  with  aii.  in<]piiry  iQtD-.liM>^ 
prai;tjcability:  (tf  effecting  improvements  in  the  system,  ^of  .c^loniat ' 
labour,  without  putting  to  hazard  the  property  of  the  planters^  jov  '  < 
the  welfare  of  the  N^roes  theniselvesi.  We  are  now  anxious  ttti'- 
returi^  to  ihe  cQiifideration  of  this  great  questioiv  to  wbich;j'eoent'' 
eyents.  bave  attached  an  increased  interest.  Before  weresume* 
the  subject^  however,  and  record  the  various  circfnastalices  tlmt 
have  occurred  since  the  period  alluded  to,  we  fed  it  necessary  <! 
to  transcribe  the  Resolution  cnoved  by  Mr.  Buxton,  as  well  as  dbb^e^ 
which  were  substituted  by  Mr.  Caraiing,  and  which  received  niie<| 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  The  resolution  moved  b|r  . 
Mr^^^Bffxton  wasasfoUowet:-^^      t  ,  .  -.  ,        . /'  ^v.  ?i"^'  > 

^; That  the  state  of  <|da\^i>y^i&f^agAUnt46tii^'pfriiicipIes'ofa1te^&rt>^'' 
tiiib  coQ^ttition  and  ol  dw  Cluustiaiirdi^ton;  aUd  that  it-oJlgl^t^t^W^ 
gradually  abolished  thn>ugh(m&/iihe:Bridsh<doinimoas,ii^itbi^imta?lir 
expedition  as  may  be  consistejat  wiU|.:,a  d^exegpuif  io  the  MteU<EbQfng>xifI* 
the  parties  coiicern^d/  ,.,,,;•.>.   '   ■     ■'       /-   •    ,.v'  .../,    -d 

The  following  were  t|ie  Resolutions  moved  /by  Mr.  Canninjfi-^ 

1.  *  That  it  is  expedient  to  4dopt  efl^ctua)^  and  decisive  Ai^aisiit^^for 
S  I   '/    :• :  meliorating 


nuUnsliiiJItURiconditimf  lof  Itbc  dave  pupululiun  m  lii;.  Mnjcsty'^ 
colOtiwk.'    ■■'.-■  ...."'.■,'■, 

3.  '  That  lliF6Ugh  a  doturmined  and  penevering,  but  jiulicious  anil 
(om|ietuie,  enlorceDieot  of  such  mif^ures,  tbi«  House  looks  turward  lo 
a  progressive  imp  rove  itifciit  in  (he  character  of  the  slave  populaiioii,  such 
as  may  prepare  ihum  fur  a  parlicipaliuti  in  those  civil  rights  und  privi- 
leges wliich  arc  t'tyoyvd  by  uUicr  classes  of  his  MajuHiy's  subjects. 

3.  '  That  this  Hou^t  i^  aaxious  fur  the  accumplislimeHt  uf  this  pur- 
pose at  thi;  earliest' jieriod  thai  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  tiie  sU*es,  the  safety  of  ilie  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  etiuitable 
consiikrrathjh  of  the  inieresls  of  all  parlies  concerned,  the  rein. 

4.  '  Th<i  iheie  resolutions  be  laid  before  his  Majesty.' 

In  ibe  early  part  of  the  last  session,  papers  were  presented  to 
parliBiiicnt  by  Itis  Majesty's  commanri,  cotitnnifig  the  corre- 
IMMidencc  of  Earl  Bailiiirst,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Slate,  cx- 
jilanntory  of  lite  measures  adopted  by  the  goiFeiiiment  for  the 
amelioration  of  lh«' condition  of  Uie  slave  population.  Lord  Ba- 
tUiiret's  Dispatches  of  the  yth  of  July  rccumiuendtjct  to  the  Colo- 
nial L^shitures  the  adoption  of  those  im  pro  vein  ents  which  ilie 
gowrnuieut  bad  dectiled  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  colonics  more 
imiuediatcly  under  their  own  junsdi<:tion.  A  general  knowledge 
of  tlieir  iuteutioiis  was  tlius  transmitted  from  oiiu  end  of  liie  West 
Indies  to  (lie  other.  .  We  have  not  space  for  an  analysis  of  the 
various  answers  which  ware  received  from  the  colonies.  It  is  im- 
[tortant,  however,  lo  ubserve,  that  Jamaica  and  Barfoadocs  appear 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  protesting  generally  against  tlie  recom- 
mendations, us  well  03  against  the  authority  of  die  government 
tocarry  ilujse  recommendations  into  eft'ect.  The  impression  pro- 
duced in  the  other  colonies  was  various.  In  some,  the  discoutinu- 
ance  of  die  stimulus  of  the  whip  in  the  field,  and  of  the  punishment 
of  female  alaves  under  any  circumstances  by  flogging,  was  pro- 
tested against,  as  a  measure  incompatible  with  a  state  of  slaveiy, 
and  with  the  necessary  authority  of  the  masters  over  their  slaves; 
inolJiera,  these  imiovalioiis  did  not  oppear  to  create  any  alarm. 
In  the  address  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  it  is  observed,  that  those 
practices  had  been  virtually  discontinued;  and  the  government  are 
r^roaclied  with  their  ignorance  of  the  fact.  In  Dcmerara  ilie 
Court  of  Policy  were  peculiarly  zealous  in  assekiting  lo  and  express- 
ing their  readiness  to  euforce  tliosu  two  particular  regulations.  In 
Antigua,  the  draft  of  a  bill  was  submitted  to  the  legislature,  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves ;  but  it  was  lost  on  the 
third  reading.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  however,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  for  the  local  legislatures  lo  he  parties  to  any 
alteratiouB  which  might  possibly  lend  to  diinini^  the  value 
their  property  in  theirslavcs,  u^til  a  clear  and  ifnambiguons  c  .. 
sent  to  llie  principle  of  compensation  had  been  solemnly  given  by 
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tW  JVilwh  lagulatun:]  ;  ^d  wliilo  it  M9>|  aflnti^.l^tb^f  fWKb.i^len-.'| 
liom  were,  m  (oiiie  iiitUiice»,  in  fbein^lvcs'ctcsiratlp,  it  wj^ 
Mill  ai^pied  that  the  co*ilin<^ent  (Uo^r  J|t|>itifir^tl  a  ifiupv^won  oflhe 
intention  originallj'  nuuiifeilcd  bjiheloral  1c^i».1;iiiirc)i,  to  ntett  itye 
view(  of  govern  meiit<.  In  Jainnita,  ronirdry  tn  ttu>  reusimaltte  ex- 
peclatiun  tluit,  wheie  ti  gmtt-r  propottii'li  or  i>rhp('ny  and  laieni 
WW  MMinbled,  aniiiKfer  opiiiuiiLs  <4'>iilii  haiv  bt'oi  ei>terfai|i«<l, 
imich  irrtlstion >nd evwn  violonce  prevailed;  altliotiali  ihctiic-')|>iireB 
MiggnKd  m  the  ctrcnlar  diDpalrlt  of  ilic  Coloiii*!  Aeentaiy  tiewe 
riie  nnw  whh  ihnse  n-cnrn'm  iide<l  Uj  n  ciHisi«k  fx^le  p'trljon  <if 
the  Wc«t  Inifia  budy  in  l^iglBwl,  ati6  ilial  pwriiini.  ronl^iiiing' 
HKii  miiHt  rniinnit  for  llicir  fiiitiiiie,  cijocalirii),  unil  miiL  in 
■bcietf : —  tho  ptJrtial  sdnif »inn  df  (he  ^fdeni!c  fif  «l|«tt  'Aipiif  ilnJ&d 

rrafrir'tiiMifl  vHiitli  disarmed  thp  nicstinre'-6f  iheo^i'cAqnk^laeti^ 
to  it  ill  fl  more  general  point  of  vjetf.  'Ilic  .A-«' mliK  '(f  Ja¥WaIi*j' 
«in  tbc  cantraxj,  appeared  to  *gp]iiii(c  lliai  (lie  meE«iirr«  Bf '^(VVciVp 
iiient  badl>e«iiJt<>!elyderiyedfroniUic^n|;g(stion-(>rtl«rilidrrtio'i{?«tK' 
■nd  titat  »\\  ()io«  principleB  nf  pruriciire  wen-  lo  he  abauiionedT w^ir)^ 
had  bitlieito  charDclerized  its  proce^diii^;*  in  relation  to  tlie.  cnfj;? 
ntw;  ft  wtM  crtntemlnl  that  the  W^t  ItiHin  (ittscnloeii  rouiil^  not 
iM-mpptMed'  in'timsFH  that  local  lii«ow)c(l^whtrU«rafl  n^esfvy 
tl>  inif^ii)  iiiiiMettite  'th  iHetr  r«ironiini^dati(>n»:U^btrt'e\'C4i  tf  wa 
were  to' ^Hmtt  thqft  those  permtis  (MVertalnf-fi'hoWi  wtf'e  titot'  r>nljr 
eslenNiv'«  ttj'rip'riijtort  in  the  West  !ildie*;'TWfltHrflieeit  (rtitg nsswiwd 
there,  or  kaflVJuited  ili?t  rountry  for  flie  eKnTHS'^Hir^'oae  <if  ii^ 
comii^  acquainted  M'lth  the  nature  of  ^fielr  pTopertyyUiiufA  lih 
coiMidered  u  not  sufficiently  informeil  lipon'  (he  sriUJpcr;  K'n 
impnsMble,  at  spy  rtile,  to  depy  that  tliey  must  Tiave  had  a'rti}))^ 
nteana  of  fortifying  their  own  judgments  by  access  to  pract^ciKJ 
itrfomtBtion,  and  that  a  lenie  of  llieir  own  intercut,  if  no  auppriat' 
jwiiiitipte  were  Biippoiied  to  inlhience  them,  would  faave.ivatrainpd' 
ihfm  from  berohiing  panics  Co  siiggcilions  of  imitroveinenl  \l'hich 
roiiiri  jiiBlty  be  ronsidered  a»  ruinous,  or  ultimately  prmditeial.ttt 
llie  proupcrily  of  the  colonips.  i.  d    i  ■    r  .,.., 

It  was  Bcarcelv  to  \iv  r.\prclfd  iliut  llic  lempcr  H'liich  had  fHani+ 
feiitcd  itself  iii  liarliinlnes  nml  Jamairu  Hlimild  not  Itnvc  cxisttTiJ 
more  or  less  in-  the  nllicr  roloiiicit.  No  Itgislnlivp  incnsiiic  Ii3« 
Itillierto  passed  any  H.sneinlily  comptclipjidiiig  the  wh-Ae.  of  l*ie  iin- 
movements  •iiggesti'd  in  llie  circular  Dispatch  of  liie  ytlt  of  July, 
The  Rovcmmeitt  hetf  CbiWeqAftitiyno  altertiJtiTe' btft"ito'i«»«teed 
steadily  in  the  execution  of  lliat  'wort  wlifch'  \Hii  'pfM6i<f-d 
itpon  tliem,  not  less  by  the  vot«  of  pirliamcnt  than  liy  ,||^7g^ 
neral  opinion  of  the  Criwfttryjattd  the  Orrler  in  Onnnrit'fAr  Ui>> 
proving  the  coiidit'ion  of  llie  tflaveJin  THriid^  w^  Vcb6rditTgly 

issueil. 


miw^;**  JljyyTAitWoV'f^lrllivey  (,.  onrTesArrslIrentbiaBnee-f  ihat 
(yfAftmoTc'ihlWiic^o^if'iviit  1'^, referring  tlieiu  In  tlia  folluwing 

^/'Tht  ciiUf-1'  illicit  ;:(.ifEiiriH'iii  tn.lendoi!;i?  be'piirsHwI  wirii  rpupert 
^.  i|ic  i.ilnml  r,i  '|'iiiii.la,l,  \vill   bc'«tioWn  liy  Kfervnce  tn  hh  Order  tn 
Cmirtcil,  vhrc),  iV  iiy  lie  fimn.l  iimrrfijfc  thpPi»pers  MA  on  (he  Wblc. 
■  '•  «^l.'We  lif fiWsiripfl  hf  tlie  n^'uw-,  1  wHi  Kinie  to  ih«m  nhortly  rhe 
flifliW»rf'W^nl[feHHj''«l,ft^t  thai  OnlCT  in  C.wnclt  cnnypriwM.     The 

rWfic''Wll'''Baftf  W*''^H(.flnWs  In  <wm|>Hre  v*i«i»  there  <hintf  wiih  the 
rit^tHftU'«(hf>H'l  '^<((rhist  i^s^iiiA,  iif  what  ()ii<;bi  to  beilonci  RtHl  I 
thf Mh  >lt'Wi>l  UtipMrtliiir'mirteof  ibepiifiiti  upon  which  ]  i|we)t,uQ  tM 
•BCdditiii^  lihMti  h|tren  Mcffecied. 

h  fJintthtiStBtfUaw,  il  M  fltrrrled  by  tl)"  Order  in  j[^Q^t1,  that  .the 
^'iMt'ibig.Kwt.WPH'^fnly  pnrtice  of  thi;  chn^ti^meni  of '^initlea  by  lh)] 
fr|Mm,f)uU  ,|>f9  <;nliri:iy  nb<iJi»he(l.  Here,  Sr,  it  »  Wt  jiiiilin'  til  say,' 
IM|  tbL?v)K>li(i(>f>,or  I^is  punishment  has  alsft  Ije^n' rt^oiitnleiiilftt  hy 
ibx  j^esblu'lions  of  the  We;*  Indin  Bottv  In  iWs  'C.mntry.'Vrt  iHc'i'.nirte 
of  Ifi'st'.jeiir,  Tljs'aWiwWiore'lliiil'jnslice  lb  (uli),  thHM<lme  oT  ihe 
^oftf'nies  'h'aVu'h^bn&^(1.'^nJ«r''^M''i  ^ntieiiMtetl,  rhe  'tee^WmbelHlinhm. 
TA'Wlsli  Yhe  VH«vH«=(fr#ff-»Wt>*ttj  B9  wrtl  MM  theHtcwm-ul'  vim 
J(mhfra-,M<M?'IH«'i«ftfTrtiW't«rt*«rishi  i*ci.iliefnion.J..,.'..^  ■  i 
*""mOntM«)fn>'<}atfilbltintr<«-'Ab(ilhhet'lli«  moiof  |f)«-whit>,  when 
Jl^HWitf  iVi  mtA^W'Mtili'!i>o«Dlua-t*^!)»boIlr^>r-^lll  wan|iin  Hii4.i|t4!|^(lu)x 
*iie  lif  it,  whvH  ^>l»im'lhb;N!Uf!rtt  slat-e  on  a  l«<rting  tutih  i)ie.c«tlli:  of 
^ff  fic-ld.  Tfiw  nlti|( #'HPt,-tp  becsfritd  into  th»  fieJri^bjui^h^'flriy^r, 
Mtfihit  lo  be)fV^tf44A!H;IVmbpj  otauthnritjr.  It  is  iit^t  m  nnv  ciuie  to 
1^ :4>m>hiyeil  tumpTaiiily  i— lisit  it  is  niii,  as  to  inales,  to  be  liliiriislc'le'as 
an  iinttniment  'jf  pumhinent.  The  House  will  see  (lifi'MV  J^i'iftiltA'^ 
^kpnnl  Ihiri^,  nlieiV  braiidiiiKed  as  a  «ymlM)l  of  aiithorityratid  iflilWit 
(o  iheUruteiicryi-fl  oT  the  riejjro  bs  nn  incHtement  to  labttnf':  'or  witvii 
ii«<T'for  rtui  inSittiiiii  trf.H  fruni^hmeiil,  of  which  the  rrHsniiins;-fii{Futtiei 
W  the  slave  otn  ajt^reciale  the  justitre.  Cven  ns  tn  imriti,  mwl-M-Kn 
WWtnlitieiit  of-punishintiit,  the  wthlp  ib  to  h«  eni|)loyed  only  (wnlurrOM- 
tltM'r^fn1attiin<  biith  t*ith  respect  to  the  amount  uf  iiillnii'kiH  nnd  Iv 
Aiv  time.  IMmv  of  punitAment  for  some  time  aliei'  ihit  com  mission  nf 
!&(■  Dflunee  is  the  best  secuiity  iigHin<ii  nbuse  from  tlieHii<lilcnrii«s  of 
passiun.  It  is  further  pTovideft  Ihm  witnesses  shall  he  prewni  at  (he 
iMWMtxDFlIt  '<>r  A  slave ;  and  ibut  all  punixhmenis  hHhII  be  nrcumtely 
Mfpn'*^*''  ^'i*^'^  itl.teriilinna  at  once  raise' the  mass  of  the  liegro  popu- 
Lrtim  fmin  ,the  timie  stBte  to'that  (if  miih. 

■  *Tn  oKivi^»'t^e  me&n«  of  iV;ligiobs  lifst^ctiUii  htiA  worship  fs  on  object 
ri^V^illrced  lit  i'm'|Sof^(inV*,'1ivrt'rie4Wiiti^  S«bse<nient  in  order  to  tliMe 

t-'.AIUitOnlrrriN<t:(nnidlHHrra»)«<l'*1'^K!^}«w>;U  tf|elfpu)y>h  Jaw  «iid.ctiMiin 

Bbujli.Ulu  &)rcc  i;i.thp.iilan<)|iLTriulil«d.  ■  It  Haj  been  XhIviI  in  rurlliinuml.  Hint 
rdera  ui  Om.icil  comprelienillat'  slHiilnt  ph-vWons,  Mt  vnryiKu  in  ihe  MriiB  of  (h»ir 
fiUciinnif.-wlll  Kr  tnueri  6irilieDU(!hculi>iilncif'D«nkrani>B«rUcF,  mHt  ihe  CapF 
«f  iiooU  llupT,  Mill  IIiBfrmchcoJonlnnrS).  LaciBHDd  Mauritiiu.rquullir  niih  nk- 
jTtiice  tu  the  «iiMeii<;e  u(  thaebmaii  Fteiwh  law  aiid  cuslum  Id  iIiuk  leijwctin  iulu- 
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wfiich  I  have  already  mentioned ;  "bei^«<^  itr"ii'^^6r^n'Ybe  Sla^'lk^t^u- 
Iftfion  are  raised  in  the"  scale  of  nature  fhafi  tWy'cafi  ht  capable  t)f  com- 
prehending, or  fitted  to  receive;  tftebli^hj^  bf'ChrisCi^nity.  It  n 
intended  to  increase  the  amount,  and  widen  the^  basis-  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Elstablishment  in  the  West  Indies.  That  Est3ibltshmetit:iras  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  White  Population  alone.  It  wai-tf6.i|iOre'  calcu- 
lated for  the  Negro  than  for  the  brute  animal  that  sfai^feS  histoil?.  I 
am  not  stating  this  as  a  matter  of  charge,  but  as  a  mailer  of  fkct.  This 
Establishment,  though  founded  on  the  princijplesof  theNationaVChtircfa, 
^iU  not  exdude  otl^nr  denominations  of  Chnsttans.  Tfae^u^A^oi^jr  and 
the  discipline  of  the  national  church  wiU  be  lodged  in IK^'^p^^f^ibe 
resident  in  the  Colonies.  With  religious  worship.  wiH: be 'Com^a^ 
jreligious  inslructioiT.  It  is  not  my  business  op  the  present. oc^km  to 
trouble  the  Hous^  with  details:  but  here,  again,  I  am  Ix^urid -h)  (ib  jui* 
tice  to  the  West  India  Body  in  this  c6uhtiy,  who  have  diH^Iareil  ro^ir 
anxiety  for  the  institution  of  religious  instruction,  and  to  more  thah'bn^ 
of  (he  Colonies  which  have  alreadjr  acted' uponr  that  declaration..^ 

^  Sir,  after feligkius  worship  and  reiigipUi-inisti*action  naturally  conjc^ 
those  charities  fyJF  life,  which  religion  prpn^d^  arid-  sanctifieit.  Tfee 
Order  in  Covncikei^oinsthe  local  gpveiiyMieift'^fTrttkidad  to  encbuta^^ 
marriage.  This  injunction,  I  am  again  boua^^tb 'dry,: and  |  ^o  so 'With' 
much  satisfoe(idn,'ts  in  perfect  consonance^ttf^thdtiftcM^niendati^ 
the -petfsonsL  most' interested  in  the  Qolpnte^  who  resld^in-th^Cenaotryi 
and  has^al^  received  a  ready  assent  ia  many;  of  the  Ct)lonies.  In' con-* 
siderati^in  of  marriage,  and  of  the  other  ebaritivsof  life, -which  mroW 
outof  lhat<c6nAexion,  it  i^  provided  by  the  order  in  council,  that  m  all 
future sales*^  fear  that  Imust  still  use  that  word^-^families shairnpi  ()<^ 
separated,- Ih' transferring  slaves  from  one  prdperty  td  &iiol)ier,  ca^ 
wHt  betaken  in' future  that  husband  and  wife,  or  reptrted  husband -aittf 
wife,  and  parent  and  child,  shall  not  beisevered  from  each' other.    '   .  ^ 

*  The  infitieiiee  of  family  ties  will  naturally  beget  in  the  mind  bf  the 
Slave  an  increased  -desire  of  property.  The  Order,  in  Council  gives  the 
security  of  law  to  that  possession  of  property  which  is  at  present  re^ 
spected  by  custom ;  and  enjoins  that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  'Secure' 
to  the  Slave  the  power  of  bequeathing  it  at  his  death.  In  aid  of  these 
provisions  it-  has  been-  tlKHight  advisable,  (however  singular  it  may 'a^ 
ipear,  that  a  very  late  Invention  of  a'Country  far  advanced  in  Civilii^^ 
tioh,  should  be  supposed  Capable 'Of  taking  root  in  a  rude  soc^rety^likd 
Miat  of  the'  West  Indies) — il  has  been-thoo^t  adfisabl(3, 1«ay,^^^L^ti- 
tate  a  Bank,  in  which  the  trttl^  savings  6f  Slaves  may  ^eaC^^ 
To  the  nght<]|  -enjoyment,  s»dte  the  power  of  beqtke^t^  ^uf i*a  W 
Jaw,  will  be  «hiis  added  the^ith^  security  derived  fi^niih^oV^^ 
switching  eye  of 'public  observa#6ii.-^'--  -    '  ;..>/!..)•.:)/:>> 

'•  ♦  Sir,  when,  by 'tteasures'df  this  kind,  rt^  Mefts  are  iwfh^d'Mtb'  IH^ 
bind  of  the  Negro,— when  lid  is  H(^  fibhi  a  leVd  %lt!t'the'^«*t  df 
the  field,— when' he  has  been  allowed'  ta  fake  bia  stan^'^nibdg^ttlW 
biiman  race-*-  '      •     •-    ..         i        :. -r  „' 

JussuSf  d  credos  ad  sidera  tQllere  vultns;**  :-; 

^*  when 


w>Mm,lie  ho*  ^n  buijj^t  tp  apprecinte  the  OHJettrmcnts  or  family  con- 
nektons,  tlic  tire  of  kiiirlrciil,  anil  thu  blessings  of  property, — when  his 
nature,  tu  well  as  his  condition,  has  been  thus  improved, — then  comei 
the  fit  opportunity  for  cbtisitienQg  a  subject,  which  is  surrounded  by 
Kuuty  practical  tlifficuhies— tbe  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  Slaves 
ill  ctiui'ls  of  jusiice. 

;  '  [t»uiilil  t>oi:i<>vil,l  losay.ih&t  ibeevidc-nccoftlavesshould  be  indii- 
crHniiiniL'lynilniiiii.'il  in  all  caaes,as  it  iroiilil  be  unjust  loexclude  il  in  all 
cf^i.  Id  ilii^  ctniiiirj,  a  person  in  the  situHion  of  aaluve, — I  do  not 
^lean  pulJiic;Uly,  i<iii  morally, — an  infaul,  whose  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
^pa.Vile'lVl><-'aMi;li>  tstimaie  llie  obligation  of  an  oath, is  not  perni.itte<t 
t^  jivt:  L-viiJL'pcc.  It  is  first  ascertained,  by  fxaminstion,  that  the  mind 
pf  uie  ial'uiit  h  in  facL  ii>  lautured,  ns  to  he  ca^wble  of  compreheDdiiig 
tl^  obligatiuii.  It  would  beiinproper  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Blacks 
wifliput  a  similar  guard.  Ii  U  proposed,  tlierefi>re,  that  thqa^  persons 
tyho  are  to  liave  the  care  of  instructing  the  Kegroei  should  Iwve  powaf 
to  cenlfy,  iiot  with  respect  m  a  particular  gase  la  tvbick.tha  evidence 
of  a  Skve  may  be  wanted,  but  generally,  that  sucb,  aiwl.  tuch  Slaves 
I)aifB  made  Kuch  advances  in  ctvilizatitin  as  to  be  coga'aAta  pf  the  nature 
q^an  oath.  It  i». proposed,  lluUa  register  of  auch  S|ave«.^l|,be  kopt, 
WtB'ituiinj  as  it  were  a  privileged  class,  and  ppe6f^t|ng(w]i{tt.  |>t.tne 
qgring  of  all.  human  ;actiou)  sitmething  like -an,;tibje<;t.pf,)»mbitwn  to 
ibpir  fellow -slaves, .  Under  ibis  aiTangemeiit,itlie  coiapat«4ey  of.«  SiHit 
la  give^  evidence  will  not  he  judged  by  tubjectiog  hiva.at  llm  momsML 
tp.an,  exnmii7iai'>n.,.piiobing  his  intellect  ii>  (he  ((uicht  by  ^KcstiuM 
|fl!iic]i|)b<4n)ay,jiA^  ^-.^bU  :lp>  cwnpfobend;  hutiti  wtUi  be.  WufnjA 
flRce.,  wihipn,  «)j?dflf|iKi JuaL  $Uve.  is  prpposJtd,  H  a  wiliKSS.  «(ifl  t(i|i|, 
^fjelher  |f«u  p^i^^f^hal,  class  whose  evidencfjim  bHfi  certijieii.  tu  be 
fjjufii^ihle,  >  ]t>,is^i^st  .tp,.stat<;,  thi)t  uitder  certaiu  qunlificAtiixa,  tlw 
evidence  of  Slaves  is  already  admitted  in  the  courts  of  Jiiaiic^  of  Domi* 
t||i»,  Grenada,  St,  Viocents, and  1  believe  St.  Christophers,  ai>d  Toliago. 
'..  '  A  natural  cotisequenca  of  the  dciermiuation  to  i^p^t  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slaves,  will  be  the  abolition  of  Sunday  rtiarkets,  aud  of 
S^uulay  labour.  The  order  in  council  prescribes  this  abolition,  so  soon 
as  tike  means  of  religious- worship  shaJ,!  be  established.  It  prescribea 
inimeiUalfllya  restriction  of  the  Sunday  market,  within  tiertain  houM— 
uJ^ately,  as,[  have  said, .ils  total  abolitioui  In  some  of  the  coionitt 
thja  wgpC^tiaik.i*  »Jreafly  partially  anticipated.  ,     , 

-iU(B'y'^^<J<;P**H*"^  %  0i«»e  degrees  may  t^lie,slave  be  gradually 
1^^  fij^  tbeia!^graiid,consumii>alio,n.uf  ben^fil,  tbe  power  of  acquii- 
Hig  ;pis  jtft^cl^mF,  Hi;reFofore  the  reiira^uts  gn,  gratiting  manumissions 
y^^ es^retpely  numerous.;  bu;  lV¥»f^ff"e  now  considerably  reduced.; 
several  taxes  and  imposts  have  been  .i«m»ve$l  in  different  coktniea  t  aod 
ilholh^rs^.^Ukedisposiponhas  been  manifeslW-  The  order  in  council, 
);6w«iver,.g()es  beyond  what  has  been  hitherto  at  all  generally  practised 
ID  Jbe  i^Qpfiies.  .It  ord^in^  that  a  Nt^o,  who  bas  acquired  sulEcient 
property,  shall,  under  certain  guards  and  regulations,  therein  set  fortht 
be  entitled  to  purchase  bis  owu  freedom,  the  freeilom  of  his  wife,  or 
tha£  of  his  children. 

'  I  have 


'  I  bevc,  Ibw.  sic  ttaanl-tu.AMr.ln>aM,'fb«.prRT«iw(n>«f  fW  «C^l^W 
council,  1  know,  UiiU,  MJUi  mptqt.t"  l.liN  !it»tiP''ili'i  Wfwl>t  4w  HtTd 
cIiuh;  of  frredum.  girat  |ir^D()icp,  grt-iu  ill^liLi:'.  i.i<  :  , 

prcvuili.     I  am  far  fruin  sii>in^  Uif),t  it  ii  ii<u  u   ii-  ;           _ 
but  liie  principle  lias   [ivnn  Biiinillt-ii   tu  a   iiiinin  !■    !■  .  ■  •     -  iS^ 

and  aliu  ai  Triiiiciad.  No  ^riiicijilf  cm  U'  i.iiii>uU  i^-.l  .1-  i]uj)riLi!n-;il;Ii', 
wliic'li  linit,  ecfii  io  auitfttb  iiislaiici-,  bcfn  M]Uiii'T:iriH'' iiiTiiiilll'tl  rii  Ihe 
West  iH.Iies.  It  fe  iwronishing  liow  mud,  ,!;o«>(l  'ntii'h.  f.i-  (V.lrii'tv  nfivlf' 
Collecting,' unci  bVhiginj;  to  bear  on  ime  s<n-ii*iy,  nM  tlit-ftl'dtfiiliil  'rei;ii'-' 
lalioiM  i*lt)rh  »«■  Bcanereil  tliroufh  ibe  liilierein  t■^■I^.T!il■^.  1  n^init  <«• 
ibe one  hand,  rhai  llie  cKisience  of  auril  lK-nefloi«t'Kl;i[li!iit>ii!>lnir.ir<i)tl 
an  aiisu'cr  la  tlia  geoenil  (leclainatitMi  wiiick  Iiva  l>be»;h«Mrrllabuiiildis 
tiHui  nvglfcl  etiil  ubtuxiuiuntMit  of  the  Ncgruut  b]',\Y'<)>tLlfi(li«t|,faJiTSrti 
iseu>»  uiul  |i|;ui^ii:l()m:  b<U  1  must  uii  fbif  olher  b^iij  f](i}|tAtuJ,jl^a,^fln« 
peoplf  of  lliia  country,  i*lw).  on  accouiu  of  ilieii;  dis^aiirp  rn)ni,l|j<)  e(f%. 
iii[.-!i,  iiri!  CMiii|it;lled  lu  look  at  ibeni  tiifuu£,l|  il|e  c^es  of.vlltV^.^iM 
riuiik'il  to  ciiUMiler  ^s  goml  auiboriiy  for  liiiy  iinprovcmem  of.tiliicli^ 
ihey  K-cumiiitinr  tlje  ihliu'lucuiin,  llie  f«clVl'ii,at.»*,lial'tb<7'wis'h  io' r^ 
cbinriiiiid  jiiiitciiti  l>y  any  oiw  Wesl'lii(haii'cumiiiun!l^lil^<!iiJyAowW? 
tarily  udi>]it(.'il.'— pp.  10,  &c.     -•''■■'■  ■.■■^i"^'-"|  •''■  - r-     f-n-j 

Tbe  ^^■esl  India  colojiieB.Iiaviiia Ivtai  l|b^Ufjluiji;s;yilI  llier^fi'rc^^ 
when  iliiy  riiiui  in  llie  etjurw^of  the  preMlit'j-'t'nr!/bfi-Feive  ihit'll'ie' 
^ovei nuitfiil,  as  well  as  parliaineut  iU^lf,  1ia\t||ii{u(te'  alloWunct'tur 
Uiat  irrilatiuii  which  has  characteiize'd  ih^iy  |iluttnc.^|.>ro(reeili)igJij" 
they  n^ill  t^iid  a  standard  by  wluch  to  I'e^uliit^ '^i^ir  6WA' tc^i«lAiwr 
measui'es;  ihey  will  be  called  upoii  to'emhodyiiito'tWiir  iMfiil'fiiv/.' 
those  inii>roi£ifi6»U  iii  llie  conditinn  of  the'  sJav^it  Mli^li  arfe'  &^- 
joiiiedbv  the 'Order  in  Council  for  THniffdcl,  ^li'd  c!6illirined"Wy/t(it£' 
Uliaiiliiiulij  saiicliuM  of  the  Howie  (SfCmnhioiis'.  '  '      '    "" 

What  iiieasmcs  i[  itil^^lit  be  cxpcdicnl  for  govuniiiicnl,  umhi  {lie' 
sa'iiclioii  of  puilianieiit,  tu  |iiii;>tie,  in  llie  ivint  of  a  peniiaiitnil| 
rcsislaiicii  to  die  recainiiieiiLhtioiia  »liirli  Ijiim:  bicn  bciiI  ottt,  iJ'9 
questiuu  lllat  liaii  been,  must  prndeiilly  sui  usiiie  in  die  djsciissioiis! 
which  took  place  in  the  courne  of  ihu  lust  sesaion.  It  in  uot  fair^' 
at  letist  it  is  nm  wise,  to  argue  diat  tlie  rcMMuitce  of  tlie'coloiiiekl 
%yill  be  perpuliiul;  it  dues  not  leijuiie  to  be  deeply  acqniiiiitei! 
with  human  11;:  111  re  to  perciivu  tlie  ubsurdilviif  e\pci.'tm;^  l<>  iiulnce' 
men  to  improve  ititir  conduit  by  the  iisseition,  lilimiud  «illi  liitnllj 
and  menace,  tliut  you  arc  cinvii'iccd  tlicv  mc  iH(:i|.ulil.'  i>f  iKtiii'^ 
b,etter.  Such  a  mudt;  of  rc-inoiisiiuinc  \u,M,  wtic-  ;iiiy  cUxwit' 
stances,  he  inipnidoiil ;  but,  in  tilt  [lU'sml  i;i5o,  ii  vMinld  liU  in  llii- 
highest  degree  illibuj]  anJ  uimi,i.  h  i=  l.y  uu  ,ikuu,s  U^c  Io.u  uf! 
slavery  which  d.araacii^e,  ll,e  piu.co.liims  ,„■  ,W  .,.uliii>MlM  j', 
llie  West  Indiuculi.iiies:  it  ij  liit-  dit^.d  ofliie  l.iss  uf  pto'[.«-ily  ;-U'_ 
it  is  the  iustiuctive  iuiMcly  lor  tlie  juvser.vaticni  ot  lite;— ii  is  ilie' 
■  '  ■     feat--" 


i^r«^iinleXfiernmm'i|ivii1iinir  n  rsilirEilrJianfic,  wliich,  however 
beiltivult'iit  in  (h  iJUt-iuiltll;  riilly  kia)  in  ii-Miilts  «1ucli  llie  pruiiiolers 
op  it  (iiil  Htii  (•onn.-m[ifaie,  oiid  wliUli  tlieir  habitual  iiioHes  of 
tliiiikiiig,  aiul  lliuii-  iiifjii*  of  ififuniiatiuii,  may  nut  have  rendfrrd 
ihtMi  (;uiii|H-ii;iii  to  uiilii  ijiate.  Tile  real  causes  of  the  Tesistaiiie 
vf  Uie  cjliiiiinis  lij(i.'  milliir  been  fair] j  appreciateil  nor  fully  mider- 
olufxl.  Wcie  ilic  most  iiitcinperute  of  the  West  India  colonists  to 
(>(}  u^sLi'il  \\  liL'UiL'i  iIk'j  VI  ijiilil  ciiiiseiit  to  llic  ahulilioi)  of  slavery, 
IWmvhIvU  iIk  V  i;iiivUl  slill  lind  (lie  ineuiis  uf  iiroscculiug  ihe  ciillivn- 
liiMi.  Kif  ithuil-j  |<n)fM!rlies  uilli  llie  same  aHvuiitugea,  wo  vciiUire 
cutttiJititU  tu  ]>re(lit-t  llial  llie  tiiiamiiious  nnswer  would  be,  ihat 
Iher  iMd  no  itrt'dilcciioii  wlmtevef  for  slavery;  that,  «n  the  coil- 
(niry,  (hey  Mt  it  tiiltefull  oriiuoiiveiiieiK-esaiM  dangers:  but  they 
vvbuld  iiilil,^'  this  is  nn  fvil  imt  cre:ile(l  by  ihe  ruIoDlsts  theitiselveK, 
<>f'(ot  (lii'ir  aeparuto  inliTi'sts,  but  by  tlie  mother-coiititi'y'  iiiid  for 
na|ii>iial  jn-.Tposts  ;  satisfy  our  minds  llial  a  change  can  be  effected, 
»^'t;^fpui  accomplisjiing  I'ui-  loiii,  and  H0_«;ill  concur  with  youjfl, 
evtry  effort  wliicli  piuiiiisius  a  result  beneficial  to  all  parlies.' 

^|Il  aii|it;ii-.s,  ilu'ivCmy,  lo  us,  ibat  all  conaideialJoiis  uhicli  do  ooi 
dii^yclly  ii|ij>ly  U)  till'  ([uu;illbii  of  the  practicability  of  the  Iranstmita^ 
lioji  of  sljvi;  Kilioiir  iiilo  free  labour  by  a  process  ntit  eiidangeri'iij^ 
llie  ))r('])i'i  ly  of  llie  pluiili.r,  are  completely  irrelevant ;  and  ihal  ihu 
^^^'^ct  iif  all  l1io.se  vvlto  discuss  this  i|iiestioii  should  be,  uistcad  of 
awuLeniti;;  ^iiiiiiKisiLlt.':^  ami  widening  dissensions,  to  invite  both  par- 
lies to  soinc  eoiiitiiijii  ground,  where  ;ii  least  tliey  may  agree  lii 
praiciulc,  though  titi'V  may  ditifer  In  some  points  of  practice.  We 
would  iiii^iiire,  ihcri-foie,— whether  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Conuuoiis  un  the  snliject  of  colonial  slavery,  passed  in  the  ^oiifse 
o^liu  hiMt  >ear,  aJuiit  of  an  explanation,  as  to  their  spirit  and  their 
lelt^^ri  wliiili  HDiiliI  he  satisfactory  lo  both  the  parties  npposed  on 
this  subject — the  Abiilitionists  and  the  WeM  Indians  f  The  former 
insist,  tliat  die  slaves  will  be  made  more  valuable  to  their  masters 
as  free  labuurers  iliaii  ihey  have  been  in  the  state  of  slavery:  tliC 
lalUr  are  sceptical  as  to  the  result  of  such  ail  experiment;  and 
iliey  contend,  thai  compensation  is  due  to  them  for  any  legislative 
than"!?  which  affects  itie  value  or  security  of  their  property: — 
but  it"  such  trunsinulaiion  would,  aais  asserted,  be  necessarily  ad- 
vai'ifaj'i'oiis,  these  ohieclioiis  would  bo  removed.  , 

;'^^ie  fii^l  Itcsoiutioii  ..f  the  n.Misc  of  Coruuions  declared  thuf'ir, 
\^'as  '  e\pn!icm  to  adopt  etfettiial  an<l  decisive  measures  for  nuie-j 
I'loraiiiij;  the  condiliou  of  the  slaves  iii  his  Majesty's  colonies.'' 
With  )e>iH:ct  lo  this  resolution,   we  think   it  may  be  asserted,   lli:n 
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diiction  of  such  measuresgenerally ;  but,  at  the  same  limey  tre  croii' 
ceive,  Uiat  if  any  specific  measure  suggissted  (&^  dint  fMit^poie  ban 
be  proved  in  its  necessary  consequences  to  have  produced  a  po^lf  ve 
injury  to  property  legally  acquired,  there  cati  be  no  oly}ection  on 
the  part  of  parliament  to  consider  such  claim  for  indeimiifieatkMi 
upon  its  special  groimds.  In  Trinidad^  fot  f^ifattiptfj|,*  ll  19  *^Km* 
tended,  that  it  is  an  act  of  great  hardAtp  tb  prdMbirA^  limitary 
labour  of  a  slave  on  a  Sunday^  if  lie  chusM  td'work  fbi'kii^'lhit 
we  do  not  understand  how  compensation  c^an  fahrly  be'irflilifNrd 
for  a  prohibidon  which  places  the  planter  <^  the  West- fndi^^lj 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  isoophttjff  wMo'dre 
equally  subject  to  the  necessit}'  of  allowing  one*sevemh  fyMtibn 
of  the  week  to  be  passed  in  a  state  of  relaxation  from  tabmr. 
The  master  never  purchased  the  right  of  working  his'sll^ye  'on 
a  Sunday. 

With  respect  to  the  second  Resolutioni  we  conceive  it  tnay 
be  fairly >  asserted,  that  the  House  of  Gommons  never  x^oniein- 
plated  the  accomplishment  of  sod)  a  progressiva  impro^iiilht 
otherwise  than  bj  the  gradual  dissemination  of  mordl  and  'religious 
instruction.  Sneh  changes,  indeed,  in  the  comNtton  of  any  elate  of 
society,  are  inevitably  of  slow  progress;  more  especially  tililst 
they  be  so  in  a  climate  which  is  calculated  to  snpply  the  wtltits 
of  nature  almost  s|)ontaneous]y  in  some  sittiations,  add  jn  illl 
with  comparatively  little  exertion;  and-  where  consequently  tl^e 
teorptation  to  work  as  a  free  labourer  must  be  excited  by  the 
impulse  of  a  new  series  of  feelings  and  opinions,  creating  an  interifst 
in  prof)erty,  and  a  fixed  and  unshaken  desire  to  better  theeonditidn 
of  himself  and  bis  family.  •  And  even  this  supposed  change  UiAst 
be  considered  to  rest  rather  on  speculation  than  on  precedent; 
since  we  may  confidently  assert,  (from  the  result  of  much  itM|iiir3^,) 
that  no  example  whatever  exists,  of  free  negroes  collectively  {in- 
forming the  duties  required  in  the  cultivation  of  llie  sugar  cane,  ike 
staple  production  of  the  tropics. 

With  respect  to  the  third  Resolution,  it  might  be  unqnestionably 
asserted  that,  when  parliament  expressed  its  anxiety  for  tbe=  iiil- 
provement  of  the  situation  of  tlic  slaves  at  the  earliest  period  t^hieli 
should  be  compatible  wi^  the  conditions  specified  in  4ie  ns^ifdlk^ 
tion,  it  never  coiisideired  tliat  that  object  could' bd  eifeel^ 
otherwise  than  by  the  operation  .of  those*  gradii8l>  cAan^bi^^ 
which  we  have  just  aUud^d.  We  wqnld  wat  pre|Uilg^  IM  cWk, 
as  to  what  effect  may  be  ultimately  produeed  by  a  '^ttigjreai^k 
transnuitation  of  slave  labour  into  free' labour;  and  >  Mfie''  are  '  iti 
the  fullest  degree  convinced  of  the  difficulties,  and  of  thenneeltain 
success  which  may  await  the  experiment;  but  we  must  with  eqiinil 
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confidence  awert,  tItRt  if  it  were  successfully  carried  into  effect, 
ttie  pr0[tcrly  of  Ute  |>[atit«rs  would  he  beiietitcd  by  it  rather  llian 
injuced. 

In  the  vi«w,  llt^t,  wlticli  we  lake  uf  this  great  questiou,  we 
lliiak  that  iriudi  which  occupieu  tlie  alteiitioa  o(  the  public,  is 
CQtqpArativcljr  Biatter  of  little  importauce,  and  in  a  practical  point 
.1^  view,  inrclevaiK.  Il  is  diereforu  on  the  question  of  free  and  slave 
hbour,  that  the  abolitionist  and  the  West  Indinu  should  endeavour 
J(9ipieet,  lti{8  on  (his  debuleabic  ground,  that  ihey  may  concur  in 
.tbe  puraiil  of  ou  inquiry,  which  niiiat  afTord  much  interesting  iu- 
ibrnutionvto  boUi  partieG.  And  it  clearly  appeara  to  us,  that 
>Mthout  fiuch  an  inquiry  no  real  progress  can  be  made  iti  tho  final 
fiolittioB  of  the  difficulties  which  ciicompnss  this  iBomenlous 
question. 

The  labour  required  for  the  production  of  sugar  lias  these  peculiar 
cbaracteriatics, — it  is  continuous,  and  sometimes  severe  ;  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  interrupted  for  any  length  of  lime,  without  serious 
pr^udice  to  the  ciillivalors ;  and  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  one  of  Ihe  principal  inducements  to  that  continuous  exertion, 
is  the  dread  of  puuishiuent..  We  must  iiere  again  introduce  the 
remark,  tliat  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Afiican  to  be  indolent,  inas- 
much as  his  wants  lu'e  few,  and  those  few  almost  spontaneously 
satined  in  the  climate  under  which  he  lives.  There  is  little  dift'e- 
fence  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
as  to  that  inseparable  connection  of  exertion  with  climate,  which 
would  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  ou  the  probable  industry  of 
4nBt'ou>  tVom  the  mere  knowledge  of  this  physical  circumstance. 
Tlus  proposition  would  necessarily  be  modilied  by  density  of  po- 
pulatiun  and  particular  circumstances  of  civilization;  but  still 
Itie  principle  is  true,  and  not  to  be  dismissed  from  our  view  in  the 
consideration  of  this  difficult  piobloni.  The  practical  question 
tfaeu  is — what  stimulus  do  we  expect,  by  our  progressive  improve- 
ments, to  substitute  for  tliis  fear  of  punishmeiit,  so  as  to  induce 
the  free  Negro  to  perform  the  task  of  sugar  cultivation  with  that 
energy  and  continuity  which  can  alooe  render  his  labour  beneficial 
to  the  planter.'  It  is  necessary  to  substitute  some  equivalent 
moral  stimulus.  The  first,  and  unquestionably  the  only  safe 
basis,  on  which  we  can  proceed,  is  mural  and  reUgious  instruction. 
On  this  must  be  superinduced  the  artificial  wants  of  civilized  life — 
liie  fair  desire  of  the  acquisition  of  property ;  which  object  of 
desire,  when  once  created,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
Qf  Gontinuod  industry.  Can  any  principle  be  su^ested,  under  the 
operation  of  which  free  labour  can  be  substituted  for  slave 
Ulfoui;,  that  is  not  brought  abput  by  such  a  process  i  If  the 
MWVfC.Jae  in  the  negative,  the  question  then  is,  how 
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giiUlft  Uk  intenn«tt«le  stage  faBtw«fi4M){ir«MfM:Mitt|»(<af -l^ng^ 
and  tke  accotnplnlwiiail  of  tWal>)ec^.wjiJl«Hl'i^!fltql'to]ibe,|l)n4f■ 
pert;  of  ibe  ilave  propnetori  And  if  k^^  oT  a  pecuuiary  e9i4 
•e  iiweparable  fram  tki>  tranuBUtuioo^  u  »liat  degree*  and  in 
wbat  manot^,  and  wb«ii,  is  cmnpcmnUeu  tol)«  civeit?  li  appears 
to  lu,  ibit  it  w  by  mch  an  inquiry  done,  Cairiy  and  tempefat«ljr 
punued,  that  the  subject  can  be  biou^t  Ailly  inlo  view ;  and  it 
#ill,  moreover,  have  this  peculiar  advaDtagf,  ilmt  parliamenury 
discMsiioni,  might  be  pottpooed  uotil  adequate  iiironnation  had 
been  procured,  while  the  atteniioD  «f  tk«  coutendiitg  parties,  being 
caUed  to  MCCOBMon  .principle,  would  be  divcrteti  frotp  thueere- 
trospeetive  eonatdefations  of  wrongi  and  iujtiriea  on  botli  sides, 
which  have  produced,  and  must  and  will  produce,  Ui«  ino!<t  in- 
coavenicat  and  dangerous  results  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
.  *  "tile  Orilei  m  C^tuncU  has  been  frumed  in  TurtheraiKe  of.  ike 
resoluiious:  )^  pur^uienL  W«  aotuiAa  it  «s  the.  cotomeiKoaieiU 
of  one  of  ibfr-iiiMfc  important  poUticaJ  exporiwpnfc  qwy  >ttwi>plia4f 
wkI  wwaici-ntfiffied  thnif-Migpy  f«4ings'ir«^a«0Ked<o  ^prcwitoli 
eithetliifeaa^Waiaripate  hsfair  CDBne^wKbtu  pr^eM  tbevpol- 
satioir  of -liiutt  'o^wui  Icfc we«,  nfcitb  tc  ttf>'ii*iiiMiife'witfcfawi«i«t 
nculblioM'  M'itf'tMnpMion)  dlib  ntDriflhlM  MMOftd^w'ifr'etiMi^,  iN^ 
•tHts,  lit'lvfiidi  M)t  onlythrpropMtT  of  ^fi'plantef,^  exisUfkii 
of  the  cbliMrien^  bnl  tb6  hiierest  (tr  nl«!  iiii>th/r.|Cdiintt^  wHI  tie  Sfli- 
crificedi  anj  sacrificed  with  a  ConVulstbiid  wW6/.in  tiomttar^ou 
with  (lie  accompwij'ing  horrors  and  dcvaslttl'mn,  jriU  mal^  t^ 
pecunini;  loss. appear  as  nodiiog.  ; 

We  have  already  stated,  that  no  precedeiit-esiBteto^  free-negraqf 
bavwig  performed  the  duties iieeeMaritjp'rcqiiifed'ita-  tbe. cadlinttoh 
and  manufacture  of'  sugar,  in  such^a  uneiwr'^  tukflbsd  «  ^ndit'M 
their  employers.  We  are  not,  howevertin  aoy  d^t«eilispas«d  to 
infer  from  Ibis  fact,  the  tmpowibiUty  of  free  labour  being  ever  sillj^ 
■tttuted  for  stave  labour  with  advauiage  to  tbepropFJetdFa.)  w<%qn|)' 
mean  to'sbowihatsuchacotitin^eacy  has  not  yet  takcH-placeiirvthf 
production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indiei,  aud  ri»at-it'c«B-Of4;  |atMt 
place  under  a  combinalKW  of  ctrcumsDmeea  wlii^^s-ne^  ^«to)^ 
Cjurred;  and  ^Wf  dsnot  at^t^pMyj  in  bfiogiAg^.aboM,j(^iqr!iai^lli(<fl- 
tion,  it  is  absolu*^  iflapswihlle  Jpi.^siape  fr»4»j:^he,^||«»il(^ 
i»f  either  afroiding.  to  o^r,^pU\]f^^  f^^^vm^^jftMmtifi^tm: 
fiensatioti  froqathe  national  fj(u)d4,.:orrQf«^«otii^  thq^Trvj^Qi^  ^ 
prppriehws,  who  wjll  be  un^hlefto.  ^I*y  ^on  i)tf:-^\^a.'^A»-^ 
j*|iich  they  have  vested  thf4f.«9Bi«4!4i^)^.'pUbtie«iW9tiotb3M4[lil 
cpusequeiice  ef  piubjio  cuceiM'ag^rn^-'  if  it,.*Bg(^ht^to«h)*l»« 
our  b^niou  tf'^  erroneous,. wjQ.^fll  mpsBwij^itaglyTahatidiM  th«q>; 
but  we  shaH;never.  yjpid  ^o„dflcUnwtWp»,orio  ^argumwta  tll^afe 
Dot.  duestly  founded,  ufKW^  fia«t«'«f  9  otear  .ond-^miippeiidMWA 
-  "  ■■  nature: 
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"rtttttW  !■  and-^^ififl^iilwtirth  of  itieh  extreme  JeKcacy,  we  must  twg 
!ene  to  obswrv*  ihsi  ■Ausr  who  a<ivance  fncls,  of  the  correctness 
■of  which  thej  are  not  ^Molutelj^ertain,  allow  theinselvea  a  ialititde 
very  Bewly  tpproaching  lo  rrimirralily,  We  are  sometimes  afraid, 
that.lltere  are  persims  engaged  in  pnlemtcal  controversy  upon  this 
mbject,  M  hurried  on  by  their  detestation  of  a  stale  of  slavery — so 
niorhiilly  ansions  for  its  extinction,  that  they  are  disposedto  adopt 
thai  most  dangerous  of  all  human  principles  of  action,  that  the  end 
niaj  occasionally  snnctify  the  employment  of  means  which  in 
lltemielTeSi  snd  ahstraciedly  taken,  cannot  be  justified. 

In  tlie  British  and  Colonial  Weekly  Register  for  June  the  igth, 
!B**,we  find  the  following  letter: 
'Sin, 

'  A  Tract  has  been  lasueJ  by  (lie  Sunday  School 
Tract  Society,  inliluled  "  Negro  Slavery,"  which  comptlses  in  the 
space  of  ten-  pages  a  concise  enumeraiion  of  the  horrors' bf^Iftvbrj-, 
Mnnly  told  and  dearly  pat  togellier.  It  is  a  mnst  useful  paper,'  and 
.1  wwb  you,  sir,  to  take  ihii  public  notice  of  it,  tiMt  it  may  be  more 
known..  Uy;ibus  inptugnaliBg  the  ninda  of  tb*.  ehildren  oC  the  poor 
Vitha.  thoruugi).k(wwled|(c;  sad  tleep-rooteil  haired  of  tlavery,  we  are 
^ninga  vast  accBsbiini  t)f  sirengih  t'roni.A  cla^  oCpt^^le  vboi  unless 
^ey  be  infutmed  in  ihis  cheap,  mid  eaay,  anij  coiii;>S|>:  mutbod,  will  re- 
main pltou^ilier  ignuraiic  of  rhe  question,  ami  ibus,  ihruugh  |Jie  advo- 
cates of  ihe  cause,  find  reason  to  deplori!  the  coldncsa  of  the  present 
tneration;  and  though  it  may  not  be  grantiid  lo  ihem  to  see' tSe  final 
tinction  of  this  system,  they  may  yet  reflect  tTiat  a  people  is  Tising 
into  manhood  and  aciiviiy,  full  of  abhorrence  of  slaifery  6hd  of  zSal  for 
ils  abolition,  in  high  spirits  and  io  the  vigour  of  youth,  energetic  and 
rielermin«d,  to  whom  they  may  safely  commit  the  Bccomplishioent  of 
the  work  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  qnit.' 

We  are  well  aware  that  ihis  is  only  a  port,  and  n  very  small  part, 
of  a  system  which  is  now  in  active  operation,  ami  which'A'e  cannot 
but  decidedly  reprobate;  not  diut  we  object  in  the  sliglrtest  degree 
tda  deep*rooted  hatred  of  slavery,  or  a  thorongh  knowledge  upon 
thai  or  any  olher  subject ;  but  we  must  protest  against  this  thorough 
knowledge  or  deep-rooted  hattvd  being  coofonnded  with  religious 
fedtngt  or  empfoj-ed  for  pnrty  p\»rposes.  Tlie  parliament  having 
(le)Hieirtitely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enecutive'  govemment  the 
sohilion  of  tttta  difficult  and  fearfnl  question,  we  consider  it  a  breach 
of  public  faith  to  thwart  and  impede  their  measures^  unless  it  can 
■beabown  that  they  are  disposed  nbt  to  act  up  to  tlie  fair  spirit  of 
■ihe>r<»ohi(ion8  to  whMnheHonS^Hnamiitotisly  assented,  and  which 
tntet  be  both  the  basis  and  Ihe  key-stone^  of  their  policy  and  prac- 
tice; We  Bay  nolhihg  of  the  irritating  effects  v'hlch  must  be  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  West  Indian  coloni'st  by  this  perpetual 
identification  of  him  with  the  system  pronounced  to  be  so  detest- 
0  0-2  able, 
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able,  but  for  which  we  have  already  said  he' i«  not  respomiblcytttid 
for  which  therefore  it  is  most  unjust  to  reprdach  him."      -     'i; . 

Sierra  Leone  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  free 
.over  slave  labour.     We  consider  that  a  practical  experiment  has 
.  been  carried  on  in  that  colony  with  respect  to  the  capacity  'of  the 
African;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity. of  aacertain^ 
ing  to  what  degree  he  is  capable  of  intellectual  itnprovement  and 
moral  conduct,  and  of  adaptation  to  the  duties  of  civilized  society. 
That  6uch  an  experiment  was  highly  desirable  weadmifc;  :we  are 
therefore  prepared  to  approve  the  considerable  exbenditoi^e  of  die 
national  capital  which  has  been  liberally  afforded  by'  parliament 
for  the  purposes  of  its  trial — we  consider  that  experimeut  compa- 
ratively in  its  infancy — but  we  absolutely  deny  that,  as  far  as  it  has  , 
gone,  it  in  the  slightest  degree  affects  the  question  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  slave  labour  into  free  labour,  under  circumstances  wherein 
,the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  proprietor  are  equitably  regarded. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  African  slave,  repossessed  of  free- 
dom m  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  may  not,  after  having  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government  for  some  years,  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  he  can  procure  ^  subsistence  for  him- 
aelf, — the  implements  and  the  capital  necessary  fbr  the  preparation 
of  the  land  being  provided  for  himi  and  the  resources  of  the  parent 
state  afforded  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  disposial  of  com- 
modities produced  by  him — but  whether  the  slave  ionade  free  in 
jhe  West  Indies  will  consent  to  the  exertion  of  labour  on  a  sugar 
estate  for  the  sake  of  receiving  an  acjequate  return  in  wages, 
ivhereby  the  proprietor  will  be  enabled  to  contiuae  its  cultivation 
'with  advantage. 

After  all,  the  labour  in  Sierra  Leone  is  not  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  therefore  the  analogy  fails  at  once;  for  it  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  that  is  the  main  practical  question  with  respect  to 
the  West  India  proprietor. 

With  respect  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  example  of  far 
jgreater  importance,  we  have  more  to  observe :  Mr.  Whitmore,  in 
his  Speech,  ( 1 3th  of  May)  refers  to  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  M. 
Inginac,  to  the  president  of  Hayti,  addressed  to  his  correspondent 
in  London ;  in  that  letter,  after  remarking  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  prosperity. of  the  colopy,  he  states,.        .   .    »  *,   ;%...* 

'Commerce  has  considerably  increased,- of  which  yon*  wiN  have  an 
idea  by  consulting  the  paper  I  send  you  of  the  impor^tiomts  and  expor- 
:  tationsof  the  year  1S22,  collected  at  the  diS€;reat  custom-houses.  I  am 
nearly  certain,  thai  the  quantity  of:  coffee  produced  in  tba,ye?^r  18^, 
surpasses,  more  than  a  third  the  quantity  produced  in  1822,.  and  there 
js  great  probability  that  the  crop  of  the  pre^jent  year  will  be  still  more 
considerable,  because  morj5  Jpeopl^  are  eqipl^oyed  ..cultivating  the  iSelds, 
because  they  are  more  assiduous  in  tbeir  tasks^  and  more  cohfeht'ed,  in 

consequence 
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coasequ^ii^  of  our  rusal  code  having  been  much  improvedy  and  offer- 
ing good  security  tp  the  cultivation/* 

We 

^  We  do  iioi  meam  to  tnipiUe  any  inproper  motives  or  even  want  of  caution  on  tbe 
part  of  tliUgcuUeiuau  in  tbi^  particular  instance  in  vrbic^  be  founded  bis  argnnientt 
upon  a  docunii^it  tbat  could  not  but  be  considered  by  bim  as  official.  But  if  we 
comptfre'tMs  'siafeMmt  witb  the  offidil  returns  from  tbe  United  States  we  ^all  find  a 
diaorefMncy  wiiioli  aiakca  it  inipossibJe  that  both  official  documents  can  be  correct 

In  a  t^bte  dr^ wn  up  by  M.  In^nac,  entitled  '  General  Balance  of  the  Commeroa 
of  the  different.  Foreign  Nations  with  Haiti  for  the  year  1823/  it  was  stated,  tbat  the 
IMited  Stated  Employed  8^  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  88»478  toi)s  to  import  caifpes 
iato  Sib  Dfvnlngf^  wfiicb  cafgoes  were  valued  at  6,641  »570  dollars.  We  have  no  meaof 
of.copmarii^  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  as  the  official  returns  of  tbe 
TTnitcd  Stafes  for  the  same  year  only  give  the  tonnage,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
dniy  44,11=9*  toiri,  which  is  m>t  one  half  of  the  quantity  mentioned  by  the  secretary- 
general  of  Haki.  The  value  of  tbe  exports  sent  from  tlw  United  States  to  Haiti  is  given 
as  being. wofth  2,119*811  dollars,  which  is  less  tlian  ouc-thlrd  uf  the  Haitian  docu- 
ment. 

•  Tlie  crpoit  trade  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  is  said  by  tlie  secretary -general  to 
employ  508  vessels  of  50,919  tons.  Tite  United  Sutes  official  returns  only  admit  of 
44^300  tons,, uicluding  tiieir  own  and  foreign  vessels,  and  of  the  last,  736  tons  are  sta^d 
to  have  been  Haitian. 

'  'Fhe  total  value* of  all  the  artidtss  exported  from  Haiti  to  the-  United  States  is  repre- 
fcnted  in  the  Haitian  docuaicttt  to  have  been  3,29^^892  dollars,  nearly  one.  third  oftbc 
value  of  ail  the  exports  from  the  island.  The  official  returns  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, give  only  2,341,^17,  as  the  vafac  of  the  exports  from  Haiti  to  America. 
-  The  value  of  the  coff^  exported  from  Haiti  to  tiic  United  Statea  is  represented  in  the 
Haitian  document  tot  have  beon,  10,144,578  dollars,  which  must  be  an  error,  as  coffee 
forms  only  part  of  the  exports,  and  yet  is  here  made  to  exceed  the  whole. amount  In 
value,  'fhe  United  States'  official  dccoraent  gives  1,801,150  dollars  as  the  value  of  the 
coffee  from  Haiti ;  and  the  weight  thereof  is  stated  as  being  8,394^3  pounds. 

As  we  have  drawn  attention, nK>re  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  sugay  by  fiee 
(abour  in  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  notice  the  discrepancy  in  this  article  also  between 
theofiicial  documents  of  Haiti,  and  the  United  States.  Tlie  former  represent  dngal;  to 
Ihe  Value  of  64,994  dollairs,  as  having^  been -sent  to  the  United  States,  tbe^offidal  retnina 
of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  only  acknowledge  to  have  received  sugar,  to  %hfi  value. Qf 
1631  doUarsi#  and  give  tlie  weight  thereof  as  being  24,241  lbs.  or  about  sixteen  ho^ 
heads. 

•  FMm  the  proclamation  of  President  Boyer,  it  becomes  doubtful  bow  much  even  of 
that  small  quantity  was  produced  in  Haiti,  as  the  whole,  or  part  tliereof,  mayjiave 
been  imported  or  smuggled  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  cultivation  by  slaves 
prevails.  The  doubt,  however',  is  merely  expressed  to  show  the  unsatis&ctory  state  4f 
eur  1kt>owl^ge  as  to  the  value  of  free  labour  in  the  cuhivation  of  tliis  staple '  pro- 
duction of  our  West  India  colonies.  In  the  letter  from  M.  Inginac  to  his  anonymous 
forrcspondent,  he  says  that  the  conmiercc  of  Haiti  is  increasing,  and  that  the  quandty 
ofcoffee  produced  in  1823  will  be  a  third  more  than  in  1822.  * 
*' 'As'Giheat  Britain^ and  the  United  States  are  represented  by  the  Haitian  docnraeits 
to  be  tl^  greatest  importers  of  coffre^  the  returns  of  these  countries  ought  to  show  this 

increase.  "*    " 

In  1822  Great  Britain  imported  ffoVn  Hftiii^41,=«99^C«'t.  ok-  4,662,784  lbs;  in  weigBt, 
iphichthe  Hiriiian  doctnnent  |ive«,  as  being- 13,548^91  dollars  in  value--an  obvious 
mis^e,  for  both  statements  cannot  be  correct  Taking  the  smaller  quantity  as  beinj; 
most  favourable  to  M.  IriginacVaccuracy,  by  adding  feno  third  to  it  we  have  6,2l7j6)45 
ibs.  weight  which  Greftt  Britain  otight  to  have  imported  from  HaHl  in  1883;  insteadiof 
wWch  =flie Miffifcial  dMuraents  laid-  before  parliament  shoMr  that  only  44«442  cwt,  or 
4,952,86'^lba.!of  coffee  was  received  -from  Haiti/ 

As  the  coffee  sent  from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  formed  four-fifths  ofthe  value  of 
the  total  exports,  if  such  an  addition  had  tiken  place,  as  M.  Tniginac  states,  we  ourfit 
to  have  foutid  the  total  valtte  of  the  exports  front  Haiti  to  the  UMted  States  in48f5te 
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'We  |>recHme'TWiBMIitiotiin/iM-«itift^'ibe}^M!p)0>of<>Sti  'D^ . 
mingo,  would  Tenture  to  argue  Ihaf  tM 'ttl«t^Mfcd'M|iffnHito'%U(t 
prosperity  of  the  sluves,  iiudev  tlictr  MVt'cbiMlitltift'in'lttat  iilaiM^ 
(idMHlii^,  for  the  uke  of'  the  mrffowntm,  4bst  <Kich  imiMMuMent 
has  taken  place,)  would ' justify  ti  gbiterni  iwroluticnrin'our  West 
India  colonies,  accompanied  with  a  rifoilar  iaimtiH&^'mi'inin  of 
the  European  inbabitants  of  tfaote  colobiei.  HVnU'Vesbert  to  tl^r 
improved  condition  of  the  Haytiari  slave,  in  his  Ai^W'tin^iiit^kB 
a  free  labourer,  we  find  certain  qualificatioiiS  In  ink-  CiiH''n§jirif 
vikich!  mMt  be  verr  monifyiiig  lo  the  a«tvwate»  of -iwMM  tltiMt- 
rfpHtidh,  foi-  irt  this  very  colony,  which  buVrt  ft»hh''}nte«tl*k6  of 
tftedom  ffoiA^ineVy, i/t^  6\t4  the  unte  tiQura  of  labour^rV^btfa)^ 
ata^Ilsh^^^  ih'die  stave  laws  of  our  own  cotonies-^Wbi^'^nis  U> 
Cooinience  yvith  ^h^  day-light,  and  to  be  contidueil  uriitilBlMpUdly 
lin.,(4sl>t.i9'9lw^;  ,()W  hour  was  tP  be.aUowW  to  tUeJabo^w  foi 
b^^^fartj  «AAh^*p<4  where  employed ~-«t.^ille,wqr]t^vaS' to  recoiQp' 
inimce>UDli|.Hoau,'wheii  twoboura  rfpme.w^re  ip  be  given. tqt^ 
Isbourprn-rflL  twe,  «\aGlly,  tie  vMw.;to,,iepmpnwnce)WOfii,  Aqd.noti 
lo  leave  off  before  niglit-fall :  and  no  labourer,  without  permissioB 
of!the  lUut^OantAf  Aliening,  .vras^^  bp  4l»(Wed ,tAfa|»N^r  binielf 
SfOm-lim  pUmati»AJMt^orkiwg  ^y»i  vwWl.MiU*p  »fH)WI  iew>«st> 
of  the  overseer,  or  conductor.  We  lio  not  kltOWrhowfar  4hevf 
r(!.piUtJpnfi,^ppnrtfd,by  stroi^  penal,  eiifoifsffwM^.  in  aome  cases 
aBiouirti)ig.tQ,«!ie,Wji»  pf  life,iwa  |»rpnPUHC«dMi.l*e  '  JweyoiraWSf,'- 
bwc  been  'motlified,  but  we  think  tbem  emievtilij'rcaloulated  to 
■liow^'  that'  the  gcadations  of  freedura  liilherlo  attained  by-^be 
labouring  -  papulation  ot  that  ittltmd  ire  not'Very  bu-remoTed  froin< 
the  character  of  slavery  ;  and  we  have  an  authority,  to  which  tli» 
tbbliiidBiMV 'perp^ually  refer  ub,  to  prave  that  erca  vthereffhe 
fieedum  of  ibejilave  was  most  dear  tp  tlwigovamiBflntrand  ivaa> 
M  fact^  the  itrinoiplenif  its  ex istetxw,  these  cautiaHBi^tnoawraa 
wto-estill  deemed  necessary  for  the  support  and  welfare  of  she  etatdi 
ToHssaint  L'OttvsrtunC)  in  ons,iofifais-proQkfnali(His>  ioitbsMnili 

hsTe  bwn  3,a93,bM  dullw):  initeaj  oi''wMch,,by  oincinl  Kturiu,  it'  ivai  imj 
J,341,eiT<loIRir«:  WM'^li    <.>:-.■,  ■■il7    -     i:l      - /,?- 

'>.4a>iitkc  sueitiuuresptcUng  <tiejgi«atincE«ueiof>«MTimetceio  Ult3»th(«ffic)alr«> 
tafBi,.trf;thp  United  States,  *)w;ca[M,o/i,oi|e-iJiiril.«f  the  trade  ol' Haiti.  sUpfdWin 
^tlAe;  cni|>lQ.ved  in  tfiat  traiic  U.^TbUa^  ot  Aniriicen  onA  lii6  loi»  o?rJISg3 


I!re/Hibliceilriicy  ufHiv  Aiiierteiin  sUlenienl  afleOilip&tnl 
.11  n-cteiaiy,  uud  undu  tliibDanviciwii  wai:HnDtroo>>trMt0j''>i> 
,  >ini|josi.-ii|X).i  Dnr,iKi|diJiu,.^-c»[es«isfitailiMi»>wll'»ee( 
le  f^^ibption  lit  nil  reasonable  men,  nlialevcr  iheir  Knlimtriis  niHj  be  upon  llie  geiio- 
' — "-^ —  ■  -nd  we  hope  it  niaj  lerva  i»  ^  capfion  to  bN  those  who  wish  10  tbim  an 
in  npoH  Oni  oamtst^  tabjttt,  ta  eMiliina  well  the  dUB  on  ekhai  tide 
kfl^nitJM  lunendcf  Uicic  coillklion. 


IVut  Jndip  (.\iiapifiir: 

ymtiof) i\i^ .UiDimk'RupnbiifiK^inu^  to  a  t'urmer  procUmaiwi), 
viliitili:.l)«,Kcil«!<,.4Ml.Mlitcti,i«4a  cultulatetl  to  e»ublieli  n  uniform 
BjMWtTpiiJiitwrioMJwiHSlfy,  (Wfumplorilj  direcls, — 

j^Ail>-tieU|latiu«Tei«,inde  and  women,  ii<nv  in  aUatti  d1  id lentm,  living 
iq.rfoWMvifWgvKrflndfu.  oiJMir  plu  iiiaiioiib  than  tbtne  to  which  ihey 
iH^H^.Hitb  ihe  twlviuiou  Id  e^uUc  i^urk,  evmi  tbute  ui  bolli  i>«^cs,  wbo 
li^ftiHUi  ^L'Ji  (;m)iloy«d  ill  lid  J  Libuur  ainoe  ih<:  ruvulutiQi|,are  reijuiruil 
l^.lefy.qi  JHi|i|t(i.iiilL'lj'  lo  llieit  rtspt-clive  [i  la  illations.' 

-,A>ili>^  iu  U>Q  7 Ui  Article, 

-iSiTiw  iMttmscnt  and  Drivers  (ntt  il  is  traHtlalcd  in  the-  »ppeiiill\  (o 
l^e  Vti^^'VCii'iK^ugar  Cotunitiii  ")  of  crery.I'ianiaiion,  sh^l  make;  it 
tl^-li^4Ui^,h>„inl'i>rin  ibe  cum  maud  i  ng  oDicer  uf  llic  ilJBlwt.in  xe- 
^t'([:ta,ttK,i.'i;ii(luct  of  (be  labaiiR'rs  unJ(.-r  ibeir  nmiiageiiKiiil,  aa  well 
a^jtjr.lbo^t:  i^'io  ^1>'i"  iibiiL'tit  lliL-ni&ulvts  fium  llicir  plantaliuris  wiltiout 
apass.'iuii!  ciflliasL'  ivIiM,  ruiidiiif;  ,.ii  Ihe  eitali?.  bliall'tfruae  (o  iivotV; 
Ihey  sliall  he  lorc(..i  t.i  ffi  tn  ihu  lal.our  nf  the  fii-Iil ;  tind  fflhey  prove 
otejlinale,  lliey  sh!i!l  U:  flffcitcir  and  earried  before  tlif  trttliiary  com- 
iSsWdiiili  in  oriter  lo  sufftr  ihe  piintshmful  abovu  prescrilrey,  accenting 
Iflil1ie''«^i_^thicti  of  Ihc'trusc,  tbc  punMiment  boiiig  IhieaMil  imprison- 
ni«M.'' 

"The  MMarii  made  tipott  lliis  proclaiualion  in  the  '  Crkis  of  tbe 
Siiigtlr  Colonies,' pnbl^shcd  in  I  no's,  am)  auppos^to  be  \kritteii  by 
l«h'Sleplien,islhis: 

'  •'Ilic  paper  certainly,  iT  genuine,  proves  that  Toutsaint  had  esta- 
blii^ed,  or  was  endeavouring  lo  introduce,  a  very  strict  military  gOveni- 
Meiil  ;  but  ti  man  KiTtsI  be  grub-sly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Wt^st  India 
butidagb,  not  to  know  that  buch  n  guvemment,  however  to  English  eyes 
disgn&ting,  is,  when  compared  to  domestic  slaverj-,  u  subetilutu  moHt 
aidtuly  to  be  dciilred.' 

.•i-Mr;  SteiJjen,  in  his  wotk,  '  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West 
India  Colonies  deltnealed,'  p.  UOj  yiales,  with  respect  to  St.  Do- 
niiligo,  lliat — *  the  negroes  thcie  are  working  for  themselvei,  at 
tb^  own  choice,  and  many  of  llicni  doubllesa  no  more  lliaii  the 
subwitence  of  llieir  families  deiiijtiida.'  And  be  quotes  this  with 
fefefeiice  to  a  passage  in  a  publication  of  President  Boyer,  who 
Siiys  lh:it  a  laboiiier  in  Hayti  can  obtain  liis  subsistence  for  a 
week,"  by  working  half-an-bour  in  each  day.  We  do  not  dis- 
6)^  die  correctness  of  this  s^aIcnlent;  but  how  (ioes  it  accord 
j^pltiie  aigiiiiients  of  those  who  insist  lliat  the  labour  of  slaves, 
wlien  free,  is  more  prodnctivo  ihaa  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
^j ho  cite  the  inslance  of  St.  Domingo  in  support  of  that  ob- 
aervatiow  •  ^'e  are  not  here  considering  the  relative  condition  of 
llie  human  being  in  these  two  states,  but  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing; tiic  change  in  the  manner  that  we  have  sketched,  or  with 
reference  to  ibe  necessity  of  cuiupensatioB,  in  case  that  change 
should  not  he  eflected  without  a  aacritice  of  the  interests  of  the 
o  u  4  proprietOTi. 
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proprietors.  Ami  here  we  miglit '^diflniflA'  dK)<iaub|eolf  rtsitrig 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephen  bimse^  one  *o(><tbft''ino9t-: 
abfe  and  indefatigable  advocates  in  tlie-'dauBeKof'^«ibolkioB^:aiid 
showing  the  impossibility  of  his  argument  b^og  gotiipartibte  with 
the  arguments  of  his  friends^  wlio  are  contending  ibcidie.sapciior 
adtantages,  in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  sense^  of' Afirkav  free 
labour^  in  contrast  with  that  of  slavery ;  but  we  aro  aiAiiiioUSy  so  o«r-* 
roboratiou  of  this  opinion,  to  cite  a  passage  from  the  above  men^ 
tioned  pamphlet,  ^  The  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  GeIonie%^«)wluch  a(>* 
pears  ;to  us  to  confirm,  in  the  most  conclusivB: Kmaonec^'Mlbe 
reasoning  which  we  hare  adopted.  Speakii^  of  Sti  iDomkiga^ttiBEf 
author-says:  ■'    jo  ^f.-n^vt- • 

*  While  the  negroes  were  in  bondage,  tha£  colony  wks  At/k'^rii 
floqrishtng  by  the  effects  of  their  labour :  since  their  enfrancbH^iMtit, 
it  has  bea>me  comparatively  almost  a  neglected  waste.  Ail  the  Mti- 
citations  of  the  ofiipers  of  the  republic,  all  the  ioAuence  and  anli|(Hity 
of  their. QWQ&vourite  chiefs,  have  (ailed  to  rec4l  t^m.to  ^y  tolerable 
d^ree  of  r^g\}laf;,iDdu8tiy.  What  then  .remaiiis^buty.  either  to  rf^stof^.  ^ 
the  ri^d  yoke  of  the  private  maiiter,  and  renew  thjS  coercion  of  tlu).-. 
cart-whip,  or  permanently  to  leave  this  fine  island  in  jts  present  un*. 
proOtable  state  f 

And  is  this  all  that '  remains  *i    We  tru^  not.    We  trust  that  an 
alternative  may  be  found  between  the  two  extremes  of  restoring 
the  rigid  yoke  of  the  master  and  the  coercion  of  the  Cart- whip,  or 
of  leaving  the  West  Indies  in  a  situation  similar  to' that  of  St.  Do- 
mingo.   If  such  an  alternative  can  be  found,  it  is  in  the  gradual 
operation  of  those  changes  and  regulations  which  the  government, 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  have  directed.     But  we  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  this  intermediate  alternative  c^n  never  be  ac- 
complished, unless  the  abolitionists,  as  a  body,  are  contented  to 
leal^e  the  ij^uestion  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  to  wait  txir 
the  operation  of  time  and  circumstances,  to  effect  tlmt  change  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  bring  about 
by  any  efforts  of  legisTation.    The  volcano  pours  forth  its  lava, 
and  the  surrounding  country  presents  only  a  ^cene  of  sterility  and 
devastation.    No  human  efforts  can  remedy  this  infliction;  but  th^-' 
slow  and  progressive  course  of  seasons  gradually  diffuge»  6««r  the  * 
surface  the  elements  of  vegetation,  till  in  the  progress'  qf  time,  tti^  - 
forest  and  the  harvest  occupy  that  Space  which  ha^  formerly  pl^^^ 
sented  only  the  traces  of  destructibn   and  rum.     We -m«ist  bi 
contented  in  thei^'important'experiments  upon  the  moraf  coriditidfi  ; 
of  mankind,  to  take  otir  analogies  from  the  lectsons  which  nature 
affords  us ;  and  however  mortifying  it  may  prove  to  our  vanity,  or 
tantalizing  to  oiir  impatience,  we  must  wait  with  resighatioii,  but 
with  confidence,  for  thai  period  when  'a  benign  though  insensible 
.  :u..t\-  revolution 
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refvokiliori  in  opkiiaw  awkflBannisrs-^  can  be  expected  to  work  out 
their  iiiU  and  «dequatie  eonpletioa. 

After  wiuit  weihave  ebserfed,  it  may  be  expected  of  ut  to  point 
out  IB  some  ddaii  the  contrast  which,  with  reference  to  her  annual 
pfodoction,  St.  Domingo  affords  in  the  present  day,  to  that  of  her 
stnte  under  tlie  dominion  of  France.  Before  her  revolution  she 
produoed- l'50>00a  hogsheads  of  sugar  (  19^00^000  cwts.);  and 
her  exports  collectively  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  million  ater* 
lingw  It  3i  doubtful  whether  she  now  exports  more  than  four  or  five 
hundred  >bo§sfaeads.  And  we  find  in  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  that 
the  jpreaident  bad' actually  issued  a  prockmatiou  .wherein  the  !&• 
troduction  of  foreign  sugar  into  St.  Domingo  is  distinctly  admitted. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  guess  how  absurd  such  a  proclamation 
would-  be^  in  a  colony  where  there  was  any  power  of  producing 
sugar,  in  die  manner  and  in  the  quantity  which  St*- Domingo  for*- 
merly  producedit.  We  subjoin  a.passage  from  the  prod^matioii  :^-» 

^*^  Neiroyons-noirs  pas  tons  les  jours  arriver  dans  nos  ports  des  mar- 
clHindbes  sortant  des  iles  dont  il  est  question  ?  Ne  savon^-neifis  pas  qne 
des  caboteurs  ba'ittens  yont  y  charger  h  leur  bonl,  du  sucre,  du  sirop, 
du'iafia,  du  mm,  &c,  par  I'app&tdun  gain  ilUcite,  et  }t^  introduisent 
en  fraude  sur  notre  territoire  contre  le  voeu  de  noslois?  Pourquoi 
ddttc,  roaigF^  tous  cesavantages  que  Ics  colony  des  iles  9e  nbtre  archi- 
pel.retirent  dc  leqrs  .communications  avec  nous,  ne  cessent*il8  d,'avoiren 
exoneration  le  nom  baitien,  et  d'insulter  k  notre  caract^re  national  par 
des  actes  indigues  ? 

:*  A  tant  d'outrages  il  faut  une  fin/ 

^i..>..:  (Signed)  .   BoYSR* 

(Countersigned)        B.  Inginac/ 
paled  mh  March,  1823. 
^  ^^Oih  Year  of  the  Independence. 

Witli  reference  to  tlie  subject  of  the  comparative  merits  of  free 
ai)d  slave  labour,  it  may  further  be  interesting  to  those  who 
ar^  disposed  to  look  to  the  analogies  of  history  for  illustration  of 
p^^ajpg  events,  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
uQt  that  we  are  disposed  ourselves  to  rate  such  analogies  very 
liigiljy^i^pr  unless  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
ev^ji$t,9  Qcicur  be  nearly  similar,  no  practical  inference  can  be  founded 
URPH  ^.fibmparison  between  UieoK  At  the  period  to  which  we 
alli^,  ^tbere  appiear  to  hav^  existed  parties  who  may  be  con- 
sid/i^ed  a%the  AbolitioniMs  and.  the  Colonists  of  that  day.  In  the 
y€i9i:;i4tl  I,  Mont^siiio,  an  eminent  preacher  among  the  Dominicans^, 
endf^^vpured  to  siiow,  that  the  naaintenance  of  the  Indians  in  a  state 
of  slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  was  contrary  to  natural  justice,  to' the 
pre<;6ptsof  Christianity,  and  to  sound  policy.    The  colonists^  at 

.,  r      ■  ■■        -  ...»  ,         ,  .  ■ — 

*  $ee  pa^*^  of  Report  oi  the  Africaa  lusUtutiott,  1 815»  by  Mr.  Stephen. 

whose 
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monk  to  his  superiorly  whd»  faiwewr^<»Btff«i<o€qcbnHcMi|iiB|g^ia|i» 
jjaiided  bit  cbciriae^aB  beihgtequaUon  puds  atiidi«ifMdi0ll  x«m|libse 
wko«pproTed4>ut!W6re  nnwiUingi to  sfDwitbeiniapprobaiiDa  (if  tbb 
existkig  c^tem,  endeavDuredi  to  palliatqH^'hAtiUicjf  oouU  inai  jiia* 
tify;  tand'they 'alUged  iitiexouse  tkalit^vmlniponrUeiio  cBcnyim 
any  impnovenidnt  in  vUi6  cok)ifnal'poa6eBaini|r:Qfi(&j|>^yie^»roiay^ 
m  ibe^ooioay  ofSt*  Domingo,  uhlessilie  Spanidccisi|HM«e»eal[i8a(^ 
authority  oimr  the  nativses  as  ieg&Uy;tO;)COiiifeiutbeain(iobIaJUbun 
The  paaCiei  lltttt  opposed  to  each'Otbcr  apf^iisdijtbiiF^Mbnbiidildf 
his  )d6ciaiotik>  Tbe.apeoulataro  point,  iit  dafttoovensy  3i«asisiett& 
Hiitkckin  ijiKMourof  the  Domnafsas/aiKik the  iadiaiiB  liier^tiiec^^ 
tb'be^a'ivee/p^QpIeeiititiad  toall  lh6>datiirai|ii9bta)afi  m0Oi;hiiob- 
mthstending ^'whiehy  htnvever,  Ae  ieptniimiintoSf  ohduilphalia^ 
eif  Iniliansianidiig  the  coloni8tB>  wereieontHHied  upoo  thctvatiGkat 
fiootit^.  H  iAsi tibia  v^ietepmination  aditnttedjtbiBi|irificiple>ff]r  wfaiich 
|beiI>Dinbikatisu8oi»tended,  theyireaef^iied  ibstr  ^dr(;9  tai^fibtaik>aaA 
^ffikiki  IiiHibas  ^ith  addiliQaahlK>ldn«sB^;IdAftef  aonie  limdkmi 
elapsed  tfae^oolonifts  prevailed^* iahdjFeiyiiidiid>&saiiedi a  ^jfecme 
in  !CoiBtcadi<ttioD  to  his  formear'  opinioi^  twfatdij  slated  that  the)  sih^ 
vkiide  of  the  IiKiniis.M'aa  warTanl&d.bothrbyrtiHeknvff  of  Oodand 
jnan;  and  tbeh^ 'with  a  view  of  propbiaAing  the  rsligiona'patty/he 
dedared  that  iioless  they  were  subjected  to  Uie  Spaniards  and  cofofi^ 
peiled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  ^oiildbe  ixnposslbleila 
reclaino  tlietn  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  ^em  ia  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  as  a  qualification  to  dbs  decbraticMi,  hifc 
pabbshed.an  edict  contaimi^  geoerid  regulationf  for  their  iii^at- 
ineiU^  which  was  of  the  mildest  character.  The  Domkneansy  ditHigh 
unconvinced,  were  silenced,  and  retired  from  the v0oiitest>  until  the 
violent  oppressions  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
f dviyed  theii*  zeal,  and  called  forth  the  energieis  of  Bartholomevir 
De  lasCasas.  This  .intret)id  chamiNon  of  dbe  Indians  addressed 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  as  Regent  had  assumed  th^  reins  of  goveniF 
ilient  in  Castile  ^pbn  the  dei^  of  the  king;  and  as  hia  impe^ 
4ttous'mind  delighted  in  .schemes  bold  and  nncomipcNi,  he  ylof 
£xed  od  a  jvlan  whicli  'attoiiisfaed  the  minisUns  trained  :up.  umfer  ^Ae 
fojcmal  and  )catttiqusiiCidaunistration  eif  Ferdinands    V/ifiauk.rer 

Erding  either  :^tfa£[  rigfate.o£rfion^I]^i€^Cdlu(non[^ii8v:^oth^ 
ic^  eatablisbed^nbdeD  iheilate  JDeigij  ke  rbolae^  to^teBdctfare^ 
^rsohs  tp^AiqeritxaJiwith  audioriityv' after  exa^oiq^oUL  adrcttiv- 
^n^ree  on  the  sfiot^.to  ditsidei£oaMy  irith  se^ii&dt  tdithei  [^iiitdh 
%Hestionj>  .•|!^*^Qasas^wtt8  sqpfMMilediid  acc^nnphiliy  tjwmy 
iitle.of  Protector  bf. ilietlndians.  ^Ihe  thn^e  ^oaciniissibifeksiwere 
cbo^.  from,  the  ii^dks  lof :  Sl..<  Jercmi^,.as  'being'  arneiiiral  'paVfy 
between  thf  ARhiiicMiSiaud^heiir  ap|K>i|flDtad^^Fr^MidwaEdi#.  To 
i>ijrfl  supply 
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•riippty  t\tev  deficiency  in 'la^l  bmiwletlgc,  Zuinio,  *  private  Uwyer 
vfidittin^xhed  (irobitT,  wan  sssociuteH  with  itieni. 
'"'fjpoii  liic arrival  of  tlwse  men  %vilh  Las  Caaas  al  St.  Doniingn, 
Ml  nrn  ad'hf 'tlieir<autliority  uiib  to  set  at  liberty  all  ihe  Indians 
who  had  bnen  giineii  ta  SpMiiih  coiinierti,  or  to  any  person  not  re- 
siding in  AmeHcB.  Thisi  togatbcr  with  the  information  uhicii  had 
been  received  frtiinSpatii  cnitccrnini;  the  object  of  the  coniiiiissimi, 
Bpreiid'S  <^eneriil  alarjtn.  'ITie  colonials  concluded  itmt  they  were 
Id  be  deprived  at  wice  of  the  liiiiidii  u  ilb  uhiuh  ihey  carried  on 
Ibei*  IdcidHr,  tiidnhutlbeir  ruin  wasunavotdable:  but  the  fntbere  o( 
St.'JeraiMe  prucoccled  vriilisuch  aiuion  and  pnulence,  as  aoon 
diaRipated  their  fears.  They  discovered  in  every  step  of  their 
conduot  a  hiM)\('ledg(i  of  the  world,  and  of  atFairs,  uhich  ii  sel- 
dom ucqutred  in  a  cloister.  Their  ears  Avere  open  to  informa' 
tioa  fromevery  quarter;  they  compared  the  ditfereiit  accounts 
^hicti  they  received,  and  after  a  niuture  c on )iide ration  of  the 
wkole  SHbjecl,  they  were  fully  latislied  that  dte  state  of  the  colony 
rendered  it  impos/ible  to  adopt  the  plan  pmposed  by  Las  Cqs»«, 
and  fEcoinuieiided  iby  the  cardinal.  Tlietr  opinion  was,  that  no 
allureitieut  was  so  poweiful  as  to  Bitrmomit  the  nntural  aversion  of 
the  Indians  to  any  lliborions  elTort,  nnd  thut  nothing  hut  ihe  aotho' 
sily  of  3' master  conid  compel  them  to  woik  ;  and  if  tliey  were  not 
bej>t'CoiistaHlly<iM]de*'tlie  oye  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great 
was  their  naturiil  iisllcseiiesa  und  indiftdreuce,  that  they  would 
neither  attend  to  religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of 
Oiristianity-wiiich  they  had  been  already  tai^ht. 

The  reniedy  provided  for  tliese  diflieuliit's  was  certainly  of  the 
lilflst singular  nature:  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  asufficient 
ntunber  of  negroes  from  the  Porlngueze  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  ibey  might 
be  employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cuttivaiing  ihc 
ground;  thus,  as  Robertson  remarks, '  Las  Casas,  from  tlic  incon- 
sistency natural  to  men  who  hirrri/  icUh  headlong  ivipeluostlt/ 
towards  aj'avowile  point,  was  incapal>le  of  distinguishing  the  pal- 
pable iniquity  of  rediicing  one  iitce  of  men  to  slavery  while  he  was 
tUiV'isiRj!  and'co«sidting  aibotit  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to 
aiolberi'  Some  of  the  abolitionists  of  ttie  present  day  might 
profit,  we  tfaiuk,  by  this  judicious  observation :  it  characterizes  that 
' inCoDsisteflcy'  which  wfe  detect  in  th«r conduct,  of  'hurrying  on 
with  beddlong  impetuDsiiy  towards  a  favourite  point;'  while  it 
foreibl])  points  out  to  ihcin  the  unreasonableness,  if  not  the  iniquity, 
of  saiiiirtciiig,  by  Jinaty  and  iujodiciotis  measures,  the  property  and 
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Soss'ibly  the  lives  at'  their  fellow  eoiuitrymen,  the  colonists  of  the 
iMl 


It  UidieSfto  the  object,  however  hoitourable,  however  just,  how- 
£trei  Chijstiai),  of  rt^cuini;  mon  from  a  state  of  slavery. 
vt.  There 
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There  are  other  points  bearing  directljfiipott  ibtefinbject^onM-bich 
we  should  hare  wished  to  enlarge,  had  we « not  b^  restrained 
by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended ;  vizv  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Guadaloope  and  Cayenne — ^the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Ceylon,  nnder  the  judicious  regulations  of 
Sir  Edward  Barnes — at  St.  Helena,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe — the  experiment  at  Barbadoes  on  .the  estate  of 
Mr.  Steele,  &c.;  the  tendency  of  all  which  \vouId.be  iQ  ^stabljub  ibQ 
fact,  that  in  cases  where  an  enuuicipation  bad  takcQ  pUqe/  ip  oimt 
own  colonies,  no  sort  of  analogy  existed  to- render  iji^  fsxpf^ 
ment  a  model  for  any  measures  in  the  West  ludies»  .. A«  /  Mr^ 
Steele's  system,^  however,  has  been  repeatedly  quoteii,  and.  muoh 
relied  upon,  as  proving  the  facility  and  safety  of  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  the  superior  pro6t  attending  the 
cultivation  of  sugar-estates  by  (ree  labour,  we  cannot  pass  it 
over  quite  so  summarily,  or  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  incor-, 
rectness  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  iu  support  of  it,  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  theni.  ' 

Tlie  failure  of  this  system  either  as  incl^asing  the  comforts  oV 
the  negroes,  or  as  an  experiment  of  profitable  cuiiivqtion,  is^hb^n 
in  Mr.  M^Qaeen's  work,  and  in  a  letter  recently  published  by^ 
Mr-  Sealy,  the  manager  of  a  neighbouring  estate  during  the  same 
period,  and  now  residing  at  Bristol,  Tlie  following  is  an  extracit 
from  Mr.  Seaiy's  letter :  '^ 

'  It  so  happened  that  I  resided  on  the  nearest  adjoining  estate  to  Mu. 
Steele's,  and  superintended  the  management  of  it  my^lf  for  many  yeai:^^ 
1  had  therefore  a  far  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  thau 
Mr*  Clarkson  can  have.  He  has  read  Mr.  Steele's  accounts:  J-fvU- 
ncssed  the  operation  and  effects  of' his  plans.  i/ 

*  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  seasonable  plantatfoife,' 
in  a  delightful  part  of  the  island.  With  all  these  advantages,  hi^  e^ia!^ 
was  never  in  as  good  order  as  those  in  the  ^me  neighbonrhodd',  amt* 
the  crops  were  neither  adequate  to  the  size  and  resources  of  the  estate, 
nor  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  estates  in  the  same  part'^f  tid 
island.  The  copyhold  system  was  noxiotis  to  the  slaves,  becaas^'lh^ 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  afew  ignorant  and  unfeelii^.negfoa^ 
slaves  like  themselves ;  frequently  governed,  by  motives  of^  priyate 
pique  and  secret  malice^  Thi;^  could  not  fai}  tp  prodv^e jealo^j^if^  aiid. 
heart-burnings  among  them.  They  were  j^fud  for  the  wor^  w^ 
actually  performed,  not  ,in  ihe  curiiency  of ^  the  .iklatidj  biiiin  iropJiSr 
pence,  rpkicA  would  riot  'p(ns*  out  of'  the  plantation,]^  tYiBJLmj^' x^rir 
obliged  to  lay  them  biit  on  the  festater  To'avbid  tMs  reguliilfon;  they 
would  purchase  aniclesfronr  th^  p^ntatidfi-stbrekecfpei*,  hi^ls^'tHem' 
again  to  the  n^ighbonnng*ne^rodi^al  a  ioss,in  order  ^' obtahinhe' 
money  of 'theMskind.-  Tinally/ after -an  experiment -of  thSrl^^ybarsQ 
under  Mr.  Steely  and  his  executor;  Mr^T.  Bell,  Mr.  Steele's  d^bts 
remained  unpaid,  andr  the  plantation  wa  sold  hy^  decree  af^he  Court 
-    *  of 
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toaiiiMd  oniof  je45,000  ito.ga  tolla  residuary- legatee*. 

f  ,•>  If  iwas.  re«y.«nU  kwNrn.tliBt  [he.  negioea  rejoiced  wlien  llie  cbangg 

b>ok  p\*ce,  uii  thanked  i^^fti  Ugd  lliivt  lliey  were  relieved  from  the 

f^p^^jtl  Sj'it^iii..  .  Such  wafthe  6uii\  re;iuU  nnJ  lucccu  that  attended 

^ys  systeip,  uLich lias  teen  so  much  eulogii^ud  hv  Mr.  Clarkson. 

,^_' .After  thfe'e^tttfe  wfls  .sold  and  ihe  system  enanged,  I  had  equally 

an  jspportunity    of  observing   thi:    inaiingL-tDtnl;    and  'certainly    the 

■ittkiiTreit''iHiAiWv'^mtilt'''WBSsthiDg  elndericeiti  favour  of  the  change. 

-Kfclrf*;  WHljAi  f^rfliebfi  covered  with  boshes  for  a  series  of  yeah,  were 
tMitt^  mih  >4HIViltidn,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugftr  wm,  fti 
B»iiieye^^,  nirott>'than  do ubkd,  under  the  new  msn^ement.  The 
]kavMdU'vi:Ap«<B)to  ftere  abundant;  conseijueniljr  tbc  negroes  and 
ftodi.  wBie  atiply  provided  for. 

■  •  If  Mt>  Clurkeon,  or  any  other  persoD,  should  daubt  the  correctness 
•f  nhat  I . bAve. advanced,  they  may9pply.io  the  recurdsiix  the  secre- 
tf^ryVaod  .master's  in.  .cb^ncenr's  ofEces  in  Barhadpe*.  v^ievo  Vfhu  I 
^fjP»serted  will  hi;  fully  gonnjufed.',  .    , 

The  result  JAf.tliiAJjnt^ui*  also  thus  dt^ribed.ii)  ^letter  from 
tJ^JVltOTAey-Qenfir^l  of  .3»badoes.  {M'Queen,  p.  ^iQ,)  . 
ir<t<L<-was  surpriaed  >to  <(ee>  it  auerted  lately  in  print,  that  b)S'(Mr. 
Stfelit'*)  plajilatifH)  succeeded  well  under  that, taanag^ment.  ui  knaaitt 
tff^/aUt — it  failed  coosidtirablyj  and  had  he  lived.afeiy.yitars  longer, 
^^ifFiould  have  died  not  worth  a  farthing.  Upon  his  death  they  re- 
verted to  the  old  system,  (o  which  the  slaves  readily  apd  .willingly 
returned  :  the  planlaiion  now  succeeds,  and  the  staves  'are  contented 
«Wd  hiippy;  atid  think  thehiselves  much  better  off  than"  under  the  copy- 
hb1d'$yst6iri,  for  ihfeit  wages  would  not  afford  them  many ' comforts 
*hWhtheyfiavenow.' 

The  siatetnents  of  tiie  great  increase  in  the  profits  of  Mr, 
Steele's  estate,  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  establbhinent 
of  his  system,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  proof  of  its  success, 
ate  sufficiently  ansvi'ered  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sealy  and  the 
Attorney- Gen  era!  of  Barbadoes,  and  by  the  embarrassed  state  of 
Ml-.  Steele's  aflairs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  after  an  expenment 
<*f  tbhty  years,  during  a  period  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
iflivjle  history  of  the  West  India  colonies. 


^TX  ts  aUo  inipossible  for  any  person  who  examines  dispassionately 
ni4' details  of  the  system,  to  he  surprised  at  its  having  proved 
^^jally  unsatisfactory  to  the  riegi'des,  or  to  consider  that  it  could 
bHeWeiierafly  adopted  with  any  chance  of  advantage. 
y  Mr.'Stieeje  paid  the  n^roee  for  their  labour,  and  he  fixed  a 
iioit  upon  their  cottages,  and  their  land ;  and  supplied  them  from 
his  store  with  every  thing  which  they  had  occasion  to  buy :  but  be 
fised  all  the  prices  at  hiaown  discretini.  He  opened  a  debtor  and 
creditor  k(%6Ii tit  with  every  hegro,  and  paid  him  the  balance  of 
ffiat  acctjtaut.  "If  mtchft  System  iWe  gerierfllly  to  be  «d©pted,  and 


lbmi'couldiMradierc)Mck<or'tui4etliiflMI't  ■':"'  t-i'iJ'--'    '     '1"^' 

But  it  is  KBKrted,  that '  under  tbn '  systtt^ -jhd  I  H^Wclk -preatMit^, 
— at  least,  that  they  mcreaBed  ifi '  ntoMfber;::  Jfl^MV.'CSStksiid^ 
pamphlet,  p.  39^  wa  find  (be  follpwhig  i^a^Miati'i^^^'^  .-■•::,.).: 

'  In  B  plmntatton  of  BO©  (qj.  -aSSf)  Slavfci  ia-JrHi^,  'l^jfr.'t^AJskihdW 
90  meti,  83  women,  i6  boys  and  $0  g)rt«r«iMigb  «i>lK¥  Ifii:  >«^vlfSMs 
of  an  able  and  honest  manager,  ifaem  wera  ortl^  PS<iiirA(«/'tMJ'n6'l««s 
than  57  (leat^in  (hies  yean  aodlhMe  tMmh»,  iln (tm  xtutmiddkiic 
yuHiliM  nAar  tlit3cluiDgt!<of  §0veroinenU.tbert  trcrtiMi bfiA^t^nd  otAf 
41  dmuin,  of  whick  10  deatba  ^Teru  of  »«(iei««tiua(«4>^t<H*wLri4>iMa[, 
sonte  .above  aO  yCAc*.  old.'     .  ...  , :,  'to  (Ji.ii'    fN  >'■■ 

Now  it  i&suteel  io  Mr. M*Quma'»ymik, ^ageMfl^nt  Anpoh 
reference  to  .Mt>  ^te«l«'s  booka  (n.£a^b<tdo«iM!^bM*i>F<Ms  buB* 
cutor  whp,,CDIitiBU«d  Ua  |)Unt  ai|t)  tMOireeonJRol  4bB-CoWtiof 
CbMicer7,'0l<tW>aUiKl,  it  Dt)pc«nlhat[,«tttlt«i««wlMn«cdHnbaf 
bbsytt^qi  tn  1780,  there  wcrewirthfl  Rmtei«]^nc9rQe«4lin4«1«k 
clofeiii,179Z«-OBly  240,  («f)eoreaAa:iof,46,)hiwbil«'i^  surnmhfhn^ 
properliea  h^  aigeneral  naU)riil/inueaaia.V'iFr!i     Hi  '^■-  <'.  in'vmi!) 

As  a  moral'  avpcfiment,  wiib  ih&  vie^df  - cteertaiaia^  thft'aiae 
wluch  the  n^Toeo  would  make  of  (:ivij,rigbt0,(Mt'«Sl«eie'a  (jritem 
\VM  na  lesafulaciotis..  ,[     ,'.  /  j  ;  i  ,■_  ,'       .'iq 

Mr.  Steele  waa  reiidfitt  amoitg^  t)i«.i)«gKiOQ«),<fi4ii.l4e  akolnle 

iwer  of  iDstai)lJx  i^Bumtng  «v^  [tdv^fge.,\vAkK  nflJ^^ 'Eonfemi^ 
'he  oegroea  could  not  for  n  oiomerit  foiget  tbiu^.heipfMsjBsacdiduf 
power,-7-what  inference  then  could.  ^  tlc^H?)  Of  .tQ  ihctJrtK  wbt^ 
they  woi^d  make  q(  the  same  pHvil.egea,itf.<wnf«rred.up«nilbeia 
irrevocably  by  law  ?  t  -.  .'     ,di 

As  a  t«$tof  tlieu«e  which  they  would  piak^of  ^flir  w<we,fr«gr' 
dom,  tlie  inference  would  be  still  less  to  barelic^.uFKW-  ^     .<:(.ii» 

TlioughMr.Steeleisstatedtob^verbrptighttfeew.tf  the-'^rerfwld 
of  freedom,'  it  does  not  appear  jtbat  he  intoodefj  thorn  tq)FHaiit> 
His  feelings,  at  least  wiiti  respect  to  slavery,  wei#_qq^;of,ithi 
same  character  with  those  of  th«  gentlemen  who  so  QHWbindtBiM) 
his  system.  '  By  a  coloured  womiiu,  a  ^hye  hc\ui}^ios:Mh  %db 
Mill  Plantation,  which  lie  rei|t^  he  had  Lwu  childriMiyA  ftfnAnd 
a  daughter.' — '  He  left  ibeai  a  considerable  part  of  his()t;f)p0rt{j,;1)i)t 
he  left  them  all  slaves  j'  i_M' Queen)  and,  as  it  appieaisfroim^^c^]^ 
of  his  will,  he  did  not  include  the  niolber  in  the  pruyj^^M'j]ifl)t' 
be  made  for  purchasing  the  inanumis^ion  of  the  chi]<lri^^^,^ir',    J/. 

The  proceedings  of  the  societj  instituted  at  Waslijnj^niior,(tbe 
purpose  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour,  funiif}),jiiflMj9H<1)f 
interesting  speculatiou  as  coimecl^d  uith  this  aubject^f8.,V^;af 
,   .  those 
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,^Oi«4f:tl>Q  uUftilWy  lobicUes  M'U«llitiiorc,  Pliilw)el|ihia,  Virginia, 
li«w  York.  audOliio,  stMi  inmoBlof  die  sUiies.  We  iimy  be  luinpted 
tn  r«cur  to  iliis  Aiibjcct  at  tome  I'titUK  pt^rind;  at  preKnt  vtv  will 
only  say  ihut  llie  free  people  of  colour  are  comideTed  tlimughoat 
America  aa  cmittitiiting  ihrn  u-orat  r.ti>H  of  lier  citizens;  that  it  does 
not  appeiirlhai  th<y  g4iiit:i'iitly  d«vi>le  lliemselves  with  assiduity  anil 
steadiness  to  any  Hyuein  of  eiii|iluymenl,  aiid  specifteally  not  lo 
ihc  cuIliraMiHi  of  Mtgar,  where  opporiuitities  exist  for  that  ciiiploy- 
ia<:mt,as,  for  instance,  iti  Louisiana. 

We  cantwl  close  this  Article  without  adverting  to  a  meeting 
of  the  society  eBtablished  for  ttie  purpose  of  abolisUing  slavery  in 
the  colonies,  lield  at  Freemasoiia  Tavern,  Grflal  Qnoen  Sfrept, 
His  Reveal  Highnena  the  Dtite  of  titoticestcr  being  in  tlie  chair, 
on  the  25th  of  Jone.  The  Kcport  of  this  meeting  is  given  at 
le^th  iaibo  Morning  Chronicle  of  OicQfith  of  June,  whtre  tt  is 
nid  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  junior,  read  the  Report  M  the  Gom- 
mitloe,  which  stated  that  the  insurrection  at  Oemer&r^  wim 
)sra«ed  to  hove  originated  solely  in  the  conceotment  bythe  gover- 
nor of  the  instnictioiiB  sent  fi-oni  the  government  at  hofrte;  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  eeconding  the  first  resolution,  expressed  his  entire 
conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith  of  (lie  Loildmi  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  had  received  a  sentence  of  a  eoiiw -martial 
iu  the  colony  of  Deniertidi;  and,  at  a  subseqaent  period  of  the 
proceedings.  Lord  Calthorpc  concluded  his  Speech  by  moving, 
that  the  meeting,  in  comtnon  with  the  nation  at  large^  view  with 
sorro*  and  tndignation  the  gross  violntioii  of  law  und  justice 
exhibited  at  Demerara  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  sub- 
jtect  of  that  ttiat,  of  the  circumstJinces  which  preceded  it,  of  its 
char&cter  and  consequences,  and  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  debate  which  occurred  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  shall  not  now  offer  any  opinion,  fui-thcr  than  to  declare  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  which  preceded  or 
characterized  that  trial,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  parties  concerned  iii  it.  Ml'.  Smith,  in  our  judg- 
mi«iit,  ^va9  guilty  of  the  fact  of  concealing  a  traitorous  conspiracy, 
and  that  that  concealment  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  did  pro- 
duce conserjuences  which  were  mosi  injurious,  and  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  oornmimity:  we  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  oiif  apprehensions  of  the  incalculable  in- 
Jury  which  must  accrue  to  the  cause  of  missionaries  in  general  if 
tile  opinions  avowed  by  Doctor  Lnshington  at  this  meeting, '  that 
Mr.  Smith's  conduct  had  throughout  his  mission  been  marked 
w4fh  the  most  circumspect  'prUdaife,"  should  be  adopted  by  the 
London  and  othfer  Missionary  Societies.*  Could  it  be  Wondered 
if  the  fears  of  the  colonists  should  be  roused,  on  leaming  that 
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the  men  now  exercising  the  functions  of  Missionaries  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  been  sent  out  by  persons  tvho  CQtdVtaiu'  sucTi  iscA- 
liments?      ' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  or  inpocence  of  Mr.. Smithy 
the  expiation  of  the  tomb  has  passed  between  hijogt  ,and  us^  and 
that  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  silcpce  i^U  reflectioiis 
and  remonstrances  upon  the  subject ;  if,  JtiQwever«  we- -have  no 
disposition  to  violate  the  sacred  repose  of  thedaUd^  w«  ttro.«quaUy 
called  upon  not  to  abandon  the  honour  and  cfaanislierpf;ttie'lMr« 
ing,  believing^  as  we  conscientiously  do,  whatem^  inay4isve  be^n 
the  defects  in  the  course  of  proceeding  which*  liicfc^Vrtti^iiMtlthl 
adopted^  that  the  intention  of  its  members  was  pdre^afid  thftt'tbey 
had  no  desire  but  to  do  justice  in  that  crisis  of  prejudice  and 
passion  to  which  they  were  on  all  sides  exposed. 

We  tliuik  also,  that  one  of  the  Resolutions  moved  at  this  meet- 
ing  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  displays  in  too  unqualified  a  mann^  '  tl^ 
headlong  impetuosity*  with  whichy  to  repeat  the  words  already 
quoted  from  Robertson,  some  men  '^htury  on  toward  la  favoiHUe 
point/r-'^That  resolution  is :  .;     ^■■u.'  r  •    j  V 

*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  M^efing  the  1boYft!a|e-!in  whicTi  SbO^WO 
of  their  fellow  subjects  are  he\A  is  repugnant tcV  th^  spirit  of  Christi&ffftV, 
contrary  to  the  soundest  maxims  of  policy,  atid  a  gross  violatibi\6f  t^e 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  tfaat,ahinfiated  with  the  h(^b'6f 
being  instrumental  in  putting  a  period  to  thi^'state  of  oppression,  ot  stkjT- 
fering,  and  wiping  out  this  foul  reproach  to  the  Bljtish^  name  and  cha- 
racter, the  meeting  now  pledge  themselves  to'  prosecute  the  sacred 
cause  they  have  undertaken  with  zeal,  aciivity,  ancj  perseverance,  iifttil, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  unitjed  efforts,  '^hey  are  enabled'fo 
rejoice  together  in  the  final  acScompUshment  of  their  great  ^Vorti:' of 


.Ik, . 


mercy/  -  .  .    I 

To  the  above  resolution  we  cannot  so  well  reply  as  ip  the.  elq- 
quent  and  statesman-like  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  Spe||€Ji 
on  Mr.  Buxton's  motion^  (p.  2(j.)  . 

d  that  the  Christian  religipn,!^  £ 

'the 

parliamentary  question.  Relirioii'oUghf  to'dontfourtbe  arts  SAil^Yo 
regulate  the  conscience^  of  goveriftnfenff/'fts'weWali  bf  itflKvldtlatsy*But 
when  it  is  put  fdrU'ard  to  serve llf^o1itk)a¥^u it>bs^i  h<Mrev^t«f|4t1d4ttfe, 
it  if  done,  1  tbink>  after  the  example  of  illuitties^  and  T  camiwb  butnr- 
raember  the  ill  objects  to  which  ^m^tboso (times;  such  a  pncticBimnsii^- 
plied.  Assuredly  no  Chri^tiai\^vJU  4ep^  ifi&t  th^spirit  pf .the,C^l\!^stian 
religion  is  hostile  to  slavery,  ja?  j&js.  tt^  every  ^ptipea^^lnji^ttse.Qf 
power :  it  is  hostile  to  all  deviatiion& ftop  rectitude,  moi^H(jr,,af^4.  jjo^ 
tice ;  but  if  it  be  meant  thatlMhe  Chcistjan  reljgjpn  there.is  ^  special 
denunciation  against  slavery^  Jdiai  slavery  and  Christianity  cannot  exist 

together, 
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tflgefher,  I  think  tite  lionourHble  geiitltman  himself  must  admit  that 
ibe  projKtsitiun  is  hislurically  fnlse;  and  again  I  inu«  tay,  iliat  I  cannot 
wnBetit  to  ilie  confounding,  for  a  political  purpose,  what  is  morally 
troe.  wirh  «li;it  is  histoHcallyfalse.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  diajwnsation,  if  I  moat  venture  in  this  place  upon  such  a 
rtetne,  is.  that  it  hBSaccommodateit  itself  to  nil  states  of  society,  rather 
Ihan  Ihai  it  has  selected  any  particular  stale  of  society  for  the  peculiar 
exarcii«nfi»  influence.  If  it  hus  lutded  lustre  to  the  sceptre  cf  the 
■overeign,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolniiuii  of  the  slave.  It  applies 
to  all  rftnks  of  lifr,  to  all  conditions  of  men  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  this 
world,  ei'eft  to  those  upon  whom  they  press  most  heavily,  are  rendered 
comparatively  indiffi^reiit  by  the  prospect  of  compensation  in  the  world 
of  which  Christianity  afTords  the  iissunince—true  it  certainly  is,  that 
Christianity  generally  tends  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade  tlie  character  of 
man;  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  specilic  sense  conveyed  in  the  honour- 
able gei)tlemans  resolution,  it  is  not  true  thitt  there  is  that  in  the  Chris- 
tlwi  religion  which  makes  it  impossible  that  It  should  co-exist  with 
sidvery  in  the  world.  Slavery  has  been  known  in  all  limes  and  under 
at)  aystems  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false.' 

'  When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  it  took  its  root 
amidst  the  galling  slavery  of  the  Homan  Empire;  more  galling  in  many 
respects  (though  not  precisely  of  the  same  character)  than  that  of 
which  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  common,  I  may  say,  with  every 
friend  of  humanity,  complains.  Slavery  «t  that  period"  gave  to  the  mns- 
ler  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  bondsman  :  this  is  undeniable, 
known  to  every  body  :  Xla  iervus  Aomo  est .'  are  the  words  put  by  Ju- 
venal into  the  mimih  of  the  fine  lady  who  calls  upon  her  huslajid  to 
crucily  his  slave.  If  the  evils  of  this  dreadful  system  nevertheless  ^ra- 
dgatl^  vanished  before  the  gentle  hut  certain  influence  of  Christianity, 
ntul  if  the  great  Author  of  the  system  trusted  rather  to  this  gradual 
o|)eralion  of  the  principle  than  to  any  immediate  or  direct  precept,  I 
think  pariiament  would  do  more  wisely  rather  lo  rety  upon  the  like 
Aperbtion  of  the  same  principle  than  tn  put  forwnrd  the  authority  of 
Christianity,  in  at  least  a  questionable  shape.'-^iiirf.  p.  28. 

For  our  own  part  we  would  add,  that,  to  remove  that  bondage 
without  the  necessary  precautions,  and  to  hazard  the  results  which 
^tich  a  reiiioval  would  (we  might  perhaps  say,  must)  produce,  is 
ware  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  contrary  lo 
MUiiii  maxims  of  piMicy,  and  a  greater  violation  of  the  principles 
of  hnraanity  and  justice  than  to  maiuliiin  it  even  as  it  is.  But  we 
are  reduced  to  no  such  alternative;  whI  here  we  arc  glad  to  have 
the  continnattnii  of  tlio  same  great  authority. 

'  If  I  am  asked,  whether  I  am  for  the  permanent  eKJsfence  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies,  I  say.  No.  But  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  am  favourable 
to  its  immediate  abolition,  I  say.  No.  And  if  1  am  asked  which  [ 
would  prefer,  permanent  slavery,  or  immediate  abolition,  I  do  not  know 
whether,  under  all  the  perplexing  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  m 
not  say,  I  would  prefer  things  remaining  as  they  are : — not,  God  knoi 
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it6n\  tfny  loveof  the  es^istiDg  itanteiof  Uiingii»»iut^<Wiii6€nntH  of'^iei'ttBr^ 
mendoua  responubiiity  of  attempting  tti  ■Mood-ilJbgf.ft  tuty[enchai)§ttijt:j 

^.  HHppily,  however,  we  are  not  dmon  Au:^yjwi'^'4biese'««X'tceti»tii 
Between  the  two,  there  is  an  open-^fhabaUx^^fytti-itrm^^tlu^^lBy' gnidwtl 
fneasureS)  producing  graduiil.]inpr»xvjenMEtiU'mrtl(>t)ji^iii^Rf)ihfo  iJlHivuluM 
slave  be  set  free,  but  bis  very  status  tnayikr  tilJHnjM«d9t(tir£i»lMbed*ir>!  bitch 
baa  been  the  pr(>gri*ss  of  improvemiriit'in-iiHrifNi»9fr.(fciimrpr;lJ|{|t:aifdo 
wc4*e  most  barbarous  and  are  now  tnnHt  poi^rihfffivt^  BtNtorttft|Ka(Ooh»tttnfs 
nation  k  fK>t  a  nusasure  of  uiiglu  euactmrut  aiKi.of  iuKlHlii  Qftri^Hi>  &Jia<Hi 
M  to  he  clone  and  much  is  to  be  iorUtraev  befom.^vi'  imi)<'|(t>psiib>  Awnm 
«t  it.  The  'Co-operation  of  adverse  pnrtiea  ^aD(l;iboicii9ite»iinttioei::«i{ 
yarious  clFCCimstaiices  are  requisite  for  itsBCCoojplishiwtailpcHtMkiBtftoi 
•11;  the  wlwajqan  will  eventually  maive  its-  %vay  jrithao^tbd  jtight  oH 
leaion  than  by  the  coercion  of  aulhorily.' — p.  8.*  /v  i;  jj-  \\/.'f.j;v  jUm  •> 
.v^  laoimttdiattf- emancipation  to  tine  i)cgit>'^iii^aelf«  J  ilm  rmnt  knpi^y  to 
bear  the  hoacMinKblegentluraun  diacbiim.  c.Jiti  would  indtatd^ib^.ailala^ 
pift*  To  b«is^fid|f'rtijoyt*d^ul'mu)it(be^mitiHUy'fliid  cbii^ntVy  i^aiiii^ 
liamdjatilemaittwamvidait^  is  ihelQuiK^itiiiiiHiiwiier  whJLch  jthusipleafitfti 
X>i«tiic  Prnvkletioe  diat  aii  the  vaiLiiaUi^;;ol)ieQlsi4)f,  boinan  wpirujbii^, 
shaliidiie  atCainedi '  -This  condition  ii»:4lie\i^plijlijitestinu)2%ni  ofialid^ 
-able  industry,  and- the -best  aiprectiveof.Hfmbiti^ius^Hiiffg^  No  tiikmiiai. 
an  imlfvid»ak,ta>od<  up.  enactment  of  a<Jegi9k4iRt»i<»oiK.^ie>«  -hii(ltmn 
aature  Ivon: the  operation  of  this  cpoditlon^j-  UW.iiltempt  ti^shocttm 
the  road  between -desice  and  attainipisnt  hi  nioe-Ainitttiuut  of  Ceu,*1i>iga 
ustfltay*  audi  to  rntSH  the  winbed  for  otgtfctial^ageibari  ijl^m-fulby^fw^ 
syaded  •tliat  freedom,  when  acquinttil  utidet.  the^se^mtions  -  prestniUedr 
by  govcfnimeiit,  ^ill  be  a  more  delightful ;itta<weU  ^.ti  «iore.safeii»ifk> 
qaore :  stable  posseaiion  than  if  it  werebtestomol  by  amttildenjtfclainAtiKMft^ 

^  In  dealing:  with  the  negrot  '^^  mustreroenibef  4t]|ftt  we  am  idiedion^ 
with  a  being  possessing  the  form  and  simngtn 'fif  «  uiBQ^butthe-iiiHtlli- 
\y€t  only  of  a  child«  Ta  turn  hira  loQ^e  in  ^he  niuuibpod  of  his  phy^al 
strength,  jn  the  maturity  of  his  physical  pa$>sio^9,  but  jn  the  jn/aixc^^^^ 
bis  uhinstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up  a  creature  resemb|inj>  .tl^ 
sptetidid  fiction  of  a  recent  rbmance :  the  hero  of  which  constructs  a 
human  form,  with  all  the  cofpore^l  capabilities  of  man,  and  wftK  (hi 
fhews  and  sinews  of  a  giant;  bnt  bi^hg  iihaWeto  impart  to'th<i^w()fk\st 
Ifcw  hands  a  perception  of  right  and  wrohg,  he  finds  tod  late  thlrt'hdilfi^ 
only:created  a  m^t«  than- mortal  powter-of' doing  mil9^h)ef,<t«nd'  hltnlifelf 
recoils  from, the- monster  which  he  has  made*  ^  m,-  .t:'!..>}i  fiuiiAc^  hue 

'  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  suddf^><^tnancip<^thO«i»jbe£9peil}iiefitk> 
gn>  '•''***  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  \yell  jie^ilated  liberty, — I,  there- 
fqce,.  wouUi  proceed  graJuafiy^  Ipecaus^,  I  wopjd  proceed  .safely.^  I 
know  that  the  Jmimise  ^^ili^i^si^^  .^^^^  ^^01  ^MgK.Jb?B 

I  urn  pit(Mjrea  tp  ^o^  I  kj)ow  ,\t  iisobieoted  that  aU  ,th^.tn*ep&j^tv^ 
will  takieliflie.  Take  timeV'sir^  -Ta  be  sure  it  wiU{i  la'l>eM»uiie-<i<c 
thoald;  te  be  siireit  inostT  '  Tkiie,  8ir!-^why--What*f^1t'i^^httve:'it» 
deal  with?  Is  it  with  an  evil  of  yesterday's  oriein?  with  a  thifffif^hicTi 
Ji4S  grown  up  in  pur  time;,  pf,  which  yve.  have  watched. t^egrQwthrpr 
measured  the  extend mH  which  we  have  ascertaiiicrd  the.meanspf  cor- 

.'■  s  rectniz 


mtfaifrorcnntmtltUK?:  Kui'  >»i»  Uureloik'nl  willi  an  evil  which  it  flje 
gTawlhot'  rcntiirits,  BnJiodcoaat^CVutDrica;  wbiuli  isuimoiit  cixivitj  witb 
the  detu^;^  whirh  haii«xiMt)d  uuder  ditSercni  ruoili&caliom  lincr  man 
wM  man.  Do  ^ntlcmuii,  in  iheir  pahsiun  for  l«gislaaioa,  tbink  that, 
after  only  thirty  yean'  iliacuiuon,  they  can  now  at  once  manage  as  they 
will'the'liicMtwftnwuMgvnble  perhapeof  nil  subji^cts?  ordo  wefurgel,iii% 
tbH  in  fhctnoti^ntv  than  thirty  yean  have  elaiweil  since  we  £rst  pre- 
sumed lo«)i|iroiicH  evsn  tb« oiuwurks  of  this  great  (luestioa?  Do  we,' 
in'll6  anfai«r  »t'  our  riHKCurtl  Terorraaticin,  furget  that,  duriug  the  aget 
which  ltiis;'tys(era  htueKiRted,  no  prt'ceiliiig  geiientlion  of  legiidHtun 
has  ventTinMl^Ioluiicliit  with  a  relbrniing  hunil;  and  have  we  the  vanity 
lo  Aatf<>rioartc(ve»  ibat  we  can  anniiiilBte  it  nt  a  blow  (  Ko,  air,  no— 
tre  niuH  be  <c^tanied  lo  proceed,  as  I  have  already  utidygrBduitlly  and 
Cftultoosly.'— p.  20, 

*  If  |W«  are  to  do  gniid  (which;  I  earnesHy  hope  and  ilnccmly  believe 
vra  may)^  it  ia  not  |ol  bif  dme  hy  sudden  and  violent  miuisures;  but  by 
eflbrt9  o(';t  patient ' and  cofflpamlively  tame  chara(^tt;r;  by  ntCasures 
thwitl  ifaeir  progWMi  tMil'Sleady  anil  sure  in  theiropemliun;  measurtt 
nhich  must  becitrrbd  ioluelTecf,  not  by  Eifew  inditidHalsbf  rare  talent* 
and  ^unsptcuotta  aeal.feut.ity  ilw^^reat  biidy  oti  ilhutUwhom  tbeadviH 
rates  of  the  nejro  diatrMHii  and  seein  disposed  wipw  aflide. 
>,*>Vet,sir,ir  iJiecciidtitiMvof  tint  siave  is  to  he  improivd,  that  impravsn  . 
mont  must  be  imrouliiced" through  the  inedmin.  of  hisi  master.  Tba 
musters  are  tile  iiMlriimcnta  through  whom  ami  by  whom  you  must  act 
upon  tile  slave^popolatifjnf  und  if,  by  any  proceeilingi  of  iiurs,ue  shall 
vnbappUy,  place  betu>ecn  the  slave  and  iiis  rnaater  the  barrieror  inuir- 
mnuntabkihMtility,  WO'ibaJI  at  once  putnn  end  toihe  bestchance  of 
etnancipiuion,  o^wen  of  amendment. — Instead  of  ditt'tmng  grailiially 
otvt-  tiKise  dark  re|tiiin«  a.  pure  and  s.ilniary  light,  we  niay'ai.  of  ' ' 
dle«  tkme  oiily  to  be  (luencbcd  in  blood,* — p.  31. 

To  these  sentiments  we  give  our  most  unquslilied  asseilt." '  W4  , 
wjH  not  weaken  tliem  by  a  commentary;  but  we  would  ifnp]6r«! 
iti^se  who  appear  to  tis,  on  this  subject,  unconsciously  to  blenil 
ll^ir  passions  and  their  prejudicos  with  their  beiievoleiice,  to  lisUrl^ 
to  the  warning  voice  which  speaks  in  the  foregoing  passajjes,  sit 
sjiiendid  in  diction  and  eo  irreiiiBtible  in  argument — '  If  they  do 
not,  instead  of  diffusing  graduxlly  over  those  dark  regions  a  pure 
and  salutary  hght,  thej  will  kiudle  a  flame  only  to  be  ({ucnched — " 
(ifieverquoncWed) — in  blood!' 

>■  on  '  F^iu'-  Mi'iiiotaWe  \r.,v,  \n  Amerc.i,'  <Q.  R,  No.  LV.III.) 

_,__  „ rucedft..,,!   \WM  »,.rk    r.-n,Lti'i,- .Ih  lh.--f»|.iTt«ll<.ii  nf  the  IrtdT  of '■ 

tfi/tiW)  TVe  hiiie  Jitit?  been  fully  J»tij1i*d  Hint  e-nj 
»heniiBea(li)ii«4  i*  ■dtwoird  o*  IrlHb  5  hiid  <**  rii«t*(irne,n 
H)g.«i^-<rqgl>cl  ib»l  »  o»lmui^iio  iiiif«md«ltln>uld'b»re  own  unwimogiy  copwa  inio 

rfpw  we  ln"e  meutjoned  tliis  Arlicle,  we  moy  arid,  thai  in  (ayliig,  'it  wm  nol  men-  ■ 
lioned  b'j  what  mtatis  Mr.  law  acqnired  W)  lniliien«'pWip*Hj  in  India,'  there  wa»' 
HO  thoiiEht  whatever  of  inipearhing  liis  lnle|:dty.  WV  KiMw  no  n*o«  of  Mr.  Lswtlwn 
FamtpJli;  imrt  merely  mrfnl  lojaj,  Itwl  nolliiHgWM  Ig  be  fdund  in  l)ij  woit  reajjpL-l- 
hiB  Uie  opicilv  in  wllrcli  Mr.  I.b»  ncted  ivi  Tiirtin,  or  the  situation  whidi  lit-  lielil. 
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TKoiM'i KrptlUl Oalde htiiit EqnitaUe A(Jj«slraent pfBai^aJf I^iV^k-  9Jfi,,tl^. 

Vbe  CI'UihejKSMtepn'i  f  neml.  and  Glinbinjt^Buy.'a  Aib<>nt..Aini>tgFd.>>j(.  Jvu« 
Huntp;aai«r}>,iiitfaiUiMtraii(BD«igiiB  by  CriuckaJiaiik..  ;t"A-,'i3>h'  ^.duinn  ■, 

TaUei  of  tlie  V*link«f  Krtatcs,  AnAiitiBi,  AHdranccs  vu  Lively  ti,i>mi)*'  ^k'l^  M<pr«- 

■  fii«llh(;nocirineu(Calcuh.lionv     Bj  B,  T{>o>uas.     Bio.    Tt.  66. 
TheSccMt  JjiMnictJpoa of  Ut  Jrsuiti ';  nith  mi Appf udU.     Llmo., ^    . 
jj«oBM»AtJto«simv;iT(it^3pL/HMrtU»eOraTi.ii«fo:a 

lard  Byrop'i.t^ftiwte  gwnapiundpiKBn  ipif«)iug,ftivlif)ill!J»  W  bit Hotlier,  wnlleii 

il*M«tlip,SViSW«l*,.tr|toA(ole^au4.0i.«vprii^,l|a,fl„\(^  8»p.  , 

.^  i(uae-ii:r-.-,,.,i:,.,i,-,.u  ■  1    ■ 

Tlw&Di:&M^<jakufc4>I»dip,witb.RMonKMa£U«K4[»<N)4W«tisgk  loiperipl 
■  bub.  iLliXai  .:...■.■.    r      ■  ■  ■  ■■  ..   J   ;>...■  ..  ;i-J -..r-  ■„.,-■.  > 

NATURAU^tSTORY  AtfDHtATVbM^^WOmmY. 
TIk  NatDrdisl^l'lU^SAWy  lif  ^'Ue  Ha|Utal''lR)i{oT^:"  B^' tii 'iKitiovaD.  F.'UJ. 

Vol..  I.  and  tr.     8Vo.'4l:*..  ■;-;■-   1  n...i-M.v.  ,■,■  ■■      ;■■' 

Coob-ibHtiuiita  B  NaiuraJ  and  Ecoooiqlital  Tl»rtdr^i>ftheCucoa-JinlXre''  Bvo,  1>.6il. 
■Ite'GinihSfo^.l'iCiflipaWuO.     By  t^  Auft^  oH*  tW'lyWlfl^  of  tKe  V(^el«aie 

,^,.^iigtit!p''.".»*i'i»v '  '.  ''■'  ■'■'■    ''■"  ,v       ",: "  .., 

NOVEIS,  JALES,  ANDBplWiJfCT^':.-'.-'    *'   ."- 
Ni  Red  Gaunllel.    By  the  AuW  of '  WaTerley.'    3  volsTflhio.   il.'ils;  6d.      ' 
Willtdni  MeUi«ni  Apprentlcesfiip.    iTranibied  fHm  ilie  German  uf  Guetlie.    3  lola. 

pnttSvi).'   1M'ii.6d.         ■      •     ■  ■    f     ;  .11..,,^^:- r.  i...  ,-■■.  .-.  ,  ,ii 

ni^i  bTbIc.  B^lhcAutliorDf' Thef»n>(|riteof  IfMare/eixiete.  3Tals.ISiDo. 
'li-*'"'-'  ■■'..,■■.■.-■,...   .-.■'.■ 

~ Mitch  to  Blaw;  a.T>de,1iy  a  celebrated  AntfanT.    3  <i61a.  timn.'   Sis.' 
^ffte  Spanliiti  Daucliter]  Sketched  by  the  Rev.  George  Biitt,  late'  ChapMtn  In  Onli- 
nary  to  till  Maj£»(y ;  Correcftd  and  KeVjwd  by  lri»  Oaoghter,  Mrt,  SherWOod. 
S  veil,  poll  8vo.    16s. 
-.  ,The  Hitlofj  of  Matthew  WaJd.    lOi,  6d. 

te inline;  or,  Motive-hundng.     3  vols,  Iftno,    il  10^, '  ■    "" 

Old  Arm-Ctudr:  or,  RecoUectioiia  of  Jt  Bmhclor:  ■  Ttib.-    Br  BengixMriiu. 
Wnio.   4s.  '."  ■■        ■       '■'" 

Jhe  Fimlly  Picture  Gallery;  or,  Every  Day  Scene!,     4  voK  8vo,    ffl.  as.     ••■">'i 
CaslteBavnard;  or.  the  riajsof  John.     ByHal.  Willi..     Posl  8™.   Bs.    '  ''•'■^^■ 
,  The  Inheritance.     By  iln:  Author  of  ■  M.irriate,'     S  vnlt.  p(nt  !l.-n.    IJ.  Hsi'M,' 
,  Bdepioin  of  aa  English  Cnudtpss;»rltlenbvhfh.clf.     3  v„Ib.  I'.'i.io.    ll.  li-l-'-Kif 
GutaBiimanoroAl;  or,  Emc'rlainlng  hjnval  Storks,     a  vols.  iSmo.    IBf.''^  -'■' 

Ml*  Orlando  FuriolopfArioilo.     triinMiited   frum  the  Ilnlian  bv  Williojlfa '3ie*irt 

.Ru>e.£si].    VoUII,..  aj-i!.   Kf)^.,       „    ^  i,   -.     -  ,,'''    ",     .,, 

The  neierted  City;  E\a,  a  Tale,  In  Two  Cantoi;  uut.plher  pq^mt,  ,'i^y  JoK&h 
.,■•  floundeiv    linv.   6i,.   ,,..  .--.,,    -         .-.,.,  v      '■  " 

Tfc*  Aravaiith;  a  Poetkal  Sele(jiii).franiSijijof^e.H»o.tip(wirtBi''i>'k^«tfio«. 
wlhNote.,  Cntiral-ndBipirjipto'..,  flmfo^.**,    .   .     ;,    ',      ^,  ■■, '     .     , 
^P«ilieVigU>.    ByBer*if(nbarto5!T-i»i>cap8V(i.     ;    ■■■'■■''■  ■•^  -  i-  li.-K:  •■ 


TJi#p.*ftl  afi^mV  ftw.SlSfl  %nf**  KI>W  "i*^  "!»•  <:""~H  h*  (Jyittf 

;^Hto..nW.  Vfmttrfli,|tV(«frJj,   1,;...-.   ■    .  „,,, 

Thp  fiih-nt  bii'er^4iv|'F«it^'j( o^-tqltftliaitiDrvnatk Poeou.     By  Bcbert  Sullnb. 

Fooi«j>,.iiv<>„a.,b4h„.i  J,  u ,.,  ■ .  ■;.,  .  :.   :   .  ^  ,  ;^. 

•'-;    .0.8    -f:  ffBUOWS;  ANia  POufl,C*L  ECONOMY. 
An  Inqnirv  inio  tlic  Princlpbt*  wt  l)is  Diatiibulioa  cif  W^nllh  DKwt  tMn^Bciv*  lo  H^ 

Wf«llh.     fiy  Will 'an,  Thon.ffS.i^fift-'ffi-  ' '  J   "1        J 

PMWt  (M  WeiMhAilt^^  M  NH(]«ial  Bui.    Bt  fliU  taio  D»U  Ricnib,  MJ. 
_,8ni.    «i.6(l.  -  ■  '  ■. 

*'"'VAtjCf<iirWMl'tri^'8mrfHlApW'tfliie  PiCH:yDr»toiidinethe.GfwtlitifWMl,Md 

■''"'■'■    ■■■'■   ■■■■  %tiitbL6G¥;'  ■■"■■■■■"> ■'■>  ■!— • 

All  Histurical  Coniu!uUun  between  ths'OM  ^  New  TesInmeiiU.     li. 

CoiiiinFDtiirv  of  (lieFiuuH  and  Eminent  Geucge  Slaiihope.  D.D.  Iati:9ebi  u{  fiiiD- 
terhurj.  /  «^ t|ISfO*«-p  JllUltoflVAJft, .  i;[»©  r«»i$<tj AiT;  1 17.  VI 
A  Prunbetical  Conniiian  bfaMcea  ll>e  DM  and  New  teiliinieiiL     iL  ,  "".'.'    ;<-' 
TOPOGRAPHY   '  "   '^'^ 

■      wiUi  an  Apprndix.     By  Gideon  Mauiett,?.!,  and  U.S.  '  4lo.  ^.  1ft;    ',■        '' 
Tlw  History  ofLoiidun;  ur.  interwiiug  MeiDmisliof  Iw  lVi!>.',  Froyfeaa,  niid  PrCKiil 

SUle.  .Bjpiiolw'dnd  Reohcii'Pcrcy.     3  vols,  IB  mo.   t6s. 
.:.  ,.  .VOYXGKS  AND  TBAVEI^.  -      ■■■ 

the  Privale  Journal  of  Captain  G.  V.  Lyon,  irf  liii  Mujesly>  Ship  Herln,  during  (he 
,    ...TOtoit  Vuvage  ofUiipjirerv  under  CBPlBiu.Parfy.,    8n>.     WiiU  plaits,      16i. 
Narrati.e  of  a  Pedeitrian  Jouroey  tlirou|;1i  Ki>»u.  and  Siberian  Tahary.  fn.<a  the 
Tenilorie)  ofCliinate  the  t'roiea.Ses  and  Ksmticlmtks,  [Krforiiicil  in  tl|e  Yeari 
,'..161tO-£l'£3and.a3.     Uy  Captain  Jolin  DiuLdai  Cuclu-aiic.H.N.     Qvo.  ISs. 
."  'JwuualofaTuur.in  AiiaMinOMvithCunipaiative  lUnmrlia  on  the  Ancient  imd  Mo- 
''       deniGpoi'raphy  OflhatCinintrv.     By  W.  Martin  LeaXe,  F.R.S.     e»o.    l5g. 
Jonmal  ol  a  Residence  in  Chili,  and  VnvaRe  ftum  the  Patific  iu  Ibe  Yeani  1822  and 
IBiS;  preceded  by  on  Acojunt  uf  tbu  lUvoluiiuiii  in  Chili  since  llie  Year  IBtft 
...i»Mt  particularly  «f,llieT,nuisnc1:iun9  i>f- ibu  Siiuailron  of  Chili  under  Lurd  Cu(^- 
■    rane'      By  Maria  Cimhani.     4w.     Willi  engrflvinss.     al.  ia<.  fid. 
'    Eitract^fnmix  Jiui(aaluril,teti  tut  the  Caitiaoftiliili.PurtiniHl  Mexico,  in  tbe  Y«^s 
lBS0-1tL^-litg3K     By  Caplaio  Bwil  l^Iull,  ^N.  Aulh.ar  of  a  Voyage  to  Lou.Chuii, 


^Hwliilfi'i'tavo.     With  a  chart.  ■  ll,  is.    ,    . 
TiBveiaJii  ^rajil,  in  tliB  Years  l«17-,ia-lL>  and  5"  ;  uudcrlakcn.  by  Ihe  c™niaiicl>f 
bis  Maje.iY  tlic  King  of  Bai'atiu.     %  llr,  Jobi^  Von  .Spii  and  Dr.  Cliarlei  Von 
Marliu..'    Vols.  Land  1!.     Bvo.     Willi  plate's.     Us. 
„^if^  aiidi^lWiresaioos  in  Egypt  and  id  Italy,    ,  Uy  H'c  Aathor  of  '  Skeldici  of  Injia,' 

Tlte.Wwden  of  Elor^,    By  J.B,Sei:ly,  Caittdn'ln  ibc  Bombay  Natit*  Infihtty. 
''T'8«»l'''wifliplale«;  'Ifis.    '   ■         -'     • - 
Nur^ve  pf.as  EiCDnimi  of  tbAMoiintains  of  Piempnt,  and  ljew»rcbe«  ani^ag  tiw 


(  *f.) 


I  N  DiKX-'   '■  ■'■ 

TO  TliE  ,  ,\  ;. .  ,.j;«-,.>     . 

THIRTIETH  VOLUME  o  j  rii  feiJASttEfttV 
REVIEW.      i'^^S^^t^i:'-' 


J:,nn,,iiiibid»^^.jracat  iMM  of 

AyicHilm  of  Hiain.  asd  Jinuilc* 

iMKd,  1«»-W*~a<  Cluli,  460. 
AivKtGib  «tuta  of,  '!■  the  linw  of  Mon- 


fcribcil,  154,  «55. 
Blihum  (Lord; 
"    tfMCWmt  IndT 


critiN*  tbaa  aMWOioA  li>r,.X9 — clutriKi'' 
(en  of  iliffoiaiLalaMiofUihabklAiK.y 
4iaiMeM-iulta,ia9,  WI—iUvisKm  nrlsml- 
i«frap«nytliCM.M^rviuiirbA  iliiiaon, 

MMM.  A(b  '8f>-a»~.1u  itliac  uiHiiiiui 
DCit  iclttcnCDia  >Brc  idk-Ib,  SJ — 39— 
raamti  llimou,  39i  40. 

AuliquKic*  (wdliUattnl)  iromlly  dUco> 
'  nrrd  in  SiB»|i.  nntin  af,  S9a.  xuu. 

Appeal*.  jurlidiotMB  of  itw  Uodh;  of  Lordi 
ui,Stt6 — >innab«r  of,  drl«^niu<^d  btrlwccr 
Uk  joara  nan  uid  IMI^-XSe,  tS7- 
Deir  kmnpeuienl  of  the  IIouH  of  lAinii 
fM  bciUuuin);  the  Iwu'in);  aiid  delcniii- 
nalienof  ativiiaU  viodicuied,  SS8,  SU'J. 

AiNWtu'i  OrUudo  FariotD,  traiulDUil  by 
'Mr.  BuH,  40— origlBui'i'aiiiuiiliu  Jioetrj 
«1_46— llie  OHuidv,  lliF  petftvikii.  m 


iwaknuic  libenlit  at  Two,  50, 
noUra*  of  ibnnn  MDMlallauii,  5it, 
■pcctmen'iofMr.Bsie'iBaaitetiuii,  with 
nwuii;  53— til. 
Annour  (incieut),  hlitory  of,  daring   the 
Nanuan  nignt  in  Englwid,  340,  Ml— 
account  ol  llic  riutrcd,  tcaled,  trclHand, 
pourpuinUdj  and   trgulaled   Dntlt'.~'~ 
343 — introduction  of  ilic  twilled  c 
tmii,  313— vifcnHTCinwIaaMbeti 
Ibe  elevcnU)   and    founceutb   ceiiU 
S43,  344— «llcratioiii  in  the  annaoi 

lour,  Sl.'i— Inlni- 
r,  34^,  347— da- 
IT,  34B— dnciV 

iioii  ui  IDC  anDoar  of  King  Bemj  Vll. 

3t»— ditadratiMcnaf  pkHsrannvSSO 


frcu  of  11 


■.r  plah 


irih  eentary.S^lj  ,,.._,  ^  .(-f  >_r-..  J 


WniMrfWJrriJ^TIiKinh 

KutshaM  tnci;'.'nitnJ,(H\  Tmiabifiun  uf 
Sl.''nsT.'^^llllW jW^'Mi.  litlihaiiC!' 

■firr«AH«t,»f— e^^ii&'or'jualiBcabW 
B3-tl6-iW,^l(™Jproved,W-.?^. -J 
Cxdmhiairdih  utij  /^ta(^  uf  iuib«^^. 

■ape*  of  tlie  itoni,  93Ll)!'r<t>^W^i,'j 

liw.llS— lli 
B^iofBg^;tf«h^heraii*nttirdFrDr,  4ttr, 

BlafK  (Sir  GHbcri),  Facia  oil  InlenuiUeiil " 
¥rttn,  133-^bKivaItoni  of,  uii  iiutn)^ 
effluviii,  134, 13S,  136.  .'        s 

Bookt(iKw>,ieh«tn>t>of,t9t.S38.    '  '  ■/■ 

Bndibow  (Mn.)  Jeller  of,  to  UdvSilArifc, 
693.  ■"■'.'■ 

BriHih  goicmmenl,  ralunlii.y  on,  hjlSi', 
Panldmg,  refuted,  539,  540. 

BrooXr  fA.  <lc  Captl),  Tmvtlj  lo  iLu , 
Notili  t'npr,  115— nolicc  of  1ii»  j(»irae»  , 

'     " •  ■  s;"'M"''.^vim 

'"'''-''""'"''"""111! 


imti  of  a 


GodCnburi*   to 
'    plliyofiheSiv-  .    ,. 

,  BccomVied  for,  Hff^ft 


;*i« 


■■Ucfrenimfiinces  nr  ilreSwedJah-pwi. 

lantrj,  ISO.  till.  TS3-.Tln,H'(Ejeini  nod, 
tUfJiviruns  (tescribed,  113, 134^rf  potW 
ahimt  the  wa-srrncnl,  I S6— (if lernxiun  ' 
of  several  S.-fdijl,  Islandi,  1J7— tutibua  , 
ijiode  of  citchinc  piiftnj.  13^— drecdp- 
tjoB-  tit  tha  lemnilns,  ITfl,  ISO-inylica^ 


^.'*^iS'i^^5n!*flr9",t!^  'X^ieia-fumiiii 


Builun(Mr.%  rnuluiioft  praiwsnl  by.  i 

feST/a""-    

CaXn,  pbpulation  ur,  601 — aulilury  ai.wnal 
fo^iucd  Uierc  by  the  |iiuIib,  AOl. 

Csiubudis,  siliuUun  of,  ^1— vUitnl  by 
LjpM,'  While,  S53— sails  up  iliE  rifti 
DuDtl,  to  the  viUugv  i>r  Cunj^ep,  ib^  3U 
-|-descri})rH>n  uf  it,  3M,  aji-r-aitci  tA 
the  dly  of  Saigon^  3S8-r'Jt^a— notica  of 
Hat.  Uic  eauilal,  3ti3.  S6 1— luaHDen. 
aud  cliaracier  of  ttiE  Cm^xliantt  36S — 
;i6S — liiavcry  of  oue  (if  Ihe  igotcmori, 
SStii-aud  uf  the  ciuIooi-Imium;  Jjffiofri, 
366,  36&— eumiwilsuii  a(  llio  Cnnibo- 
dialu  with  Uie  UiiiiJuQJ.'aiiil   Cliiui::.!;, 

afia, 

Canipiigua  d1  Boina,,i.'9'«cls  of  I^  mal'a 
■HI  the  iiibaliUajils  of,  ul. 

Cai'ikarEiiglaud.coii'paccd  willi  IhoM 
FrauT,  3G0,  S8I~llie  canal  u[  Mi 
tuQiidlBli,  ia  ££yp>i  ctcurcd  and  opened, 

Cflncclnda  (Jnan  Lopoi),  Origeu  At 
ItcvoladanitcNeuvaKaparia,  139.    See 

Canning  (Rt.  Hon.  GeorgeX  6p«ech>  o 
NegiD  Slavei;,  !j!i9 — nualuUani  pit 
posed  by  hlro.and  oduptodby  the  Hou! 
of  fZomiDoiii,  561 — reiuarbtoo  hii  Sri 
reHiluilan,  for  amelioratliiij  Uic  cunditioii 
of  the  ilavcs,  567 — on  OiB  progicaaiic 
imjihiveoient  cunia^nutattd  by  LlioaeowMt 
miAution,  fiSB-^and  ou  tho  luuict^  ex- 
fiiviieJ  in  the  tliird  resoliii'iou  for  aei;oin- 
pli^hlTig  that  iiiiproviNucnt,  .Wa  — hia 
acoouiil  of  lilt;  cuuvst  coiilepiplatsd  by. 
govcrnriK-nt  for  improfioj-  tW.cundition 
ofilavrsilitlieiibiid  alTrluidad.Sfi*— 
sefi^fi-DKiiki  llie.tcii,  366.  .567,  WO, 
5M— bciiullfu]  ohsiii'aiifns  ,of.  oa  ihe 
EfiuD!  of  CKns  Jiuiiiy,  i8_5— and  on  the 
luotl  eflicitiil  modp  uf  improvtng  Ihe 
conditlou  of  places,  586,  587. 

Calile,>ingulatniodeofcSlcliing,de»cribiJ, 
4SS,  439. 


id.— ugaiiiit  ijinia   Soiueri 


of  buaioeta  in  all  ci 
lUt— uiid  parliculirly  In 
Cliancery,t83— dulwiofllie  Lord  CliBn- 
ctltur,  a. — comparisiBi  of  the  nunibrr  of 
Chancriy  (sits  dFtenniHKl  by  Lords  ^. 
HardHitt.F  and  Eldou,  SB>— BUd  of 
bwikiuplcy,  lunacy, and  Mher  pstilioiik  ^ 
and  cuwt,  !^^— dulmirf'lhp  Lord  ChuTH 
cdlur  In  llw  Uoh«  ofLords,  on  appeal",    ■ 


Kldon,  186,  W7-— thi 

eiuinentarv  doiie*  tbeiE.  doflblnl  niiicv 
(I  Uardwickc'i  liniir,' «tt8—Kie  wtil 
evila  of  Hie  cmi'l  ufChauorry,  mi, 
Cliaplaini  of.firwo*,  iiOpiHiani  rejculatioiA 

cuiicfniiiift  lb*  Antler  of,  <41£. 
CharJes  1.,  characUT.of,  viniUealed,  Sll— 

Lheiatburuf  IbeBoiirtBamXiM.M*.    ^ 
Chiirybdii,  prewDI:Ma(e>if,39fti  '       ' 

-liBlbain   (Lonl),  ibo    joorce  of    Britl*    * 
cauiiiiEiEiiil  pnupcrily,  374,  3TS.  i 

hill,  nollce  of  fiimicr  and  Kccnl  wrjlcrs' 
Dd,  441,441,446— boui(l«ri»  and  phv' 
mchE  geoBfaphy,  447— eioiigivB  dioiiglit' 
ill  particular  pvth  44S— popnlalkm, 
449 — dMulato  stale  of  IhP  fornief  tlljof  >* 
Coocepliun,  451— deicription  of  Sant- 
iago, 491,  45(1— «lflle  of  Bociolj  in  tbo- 
upper  <■■     -      


lower  clHinei.  45(i, 
— uuhIo  of  catching 
4iB — agriculu 


Chili,  468^-471. 
Chriitiuiityt  oburva 

ipwU  of.  aw. 
Clurgy.^SMrcdiiJi),  exemplary  character  o(^l 

•il7. 
iiMii>  t'fiesti  of,  on  llie  animal  eeoiinmyi'' 

a,  u.  ■  '■ 

CoiJ-af.  nst  lh«  caosa-  of  dry-nH,  ««-*<• 
it^rivog  to  the  human  coiulituliCRV' 


Colonies,  ohBcn-atJo 

a  on  the  liberal  policy  ' 

olatHienlRoRH'. 

Comnjerce  of  Chili, 

itaW  of,  462— 465.       ■' 

Coi>ipl<:i»i>,Te<n*il 

0D  iLe  chaagea  and  ' 

variety  of,  10—1 

• 

A 


nansxi 


iGopU,  coodition  of^-in  Eg^pt;  S06*.    ■■ 

.€owp«r-  (  WnuX  'PvivHtto  Cof neapondflocc, 
^183— ohamctnr  ul  biaiictlRrB»t*.  lb& 

■'  vnion  of  humour  tuid  despair  tawMMi  of 
tKein,  iST-HViitarief  on  huriimait^VvtSB, 
189— IVJr.  iireatllefcd's■•eaJun^W^.hi!» 
recovery,  f  89— M>bMrv«tion&  tbeveiMi^fik 

'  etrietures  on  Cowper*t  iuAlMiy»  '19^*<- 
exUreci  of  one  of  his  lettcrsf  wliiie  labour- 
ing under  iu  191^— « enwrka  thereon^  192 

-  *^lMter  of  Cowfwr^  vindieatuig  hiaucou- 
duct,  193, 1 9i4^«renMrk9  ihecfttov  194— 

v  mA  oif  Mfti  lait  lieurs  l96--**advice.fto- 
specUiiK  religlooanreadinf^,  1«|7»  198, 499. 

Crabbe  (Hev.  Ueap^),  Uunderiou  aMd  uli- 
jtaM-  uoiiea  >oft  by  Mv«  Pauldiiig,  our* 
reeled,  53d.  &d9t     • 

«Gshiitfs,#uppM«d  pauoity  of«ia  i^meiica, 
accounted  for,  %%  ■  i* 

QfMajniiii  pyincerT  '  See jC^nctry* >  . 
i>oniingo.     See  w  DmiIi^ou 
JPunai,  i»  riv«r  efiCiMkbodis*  notice  o^.SM); 
•  «^<^96f«— ^imMdhtbrf'tiib-ai^alic  eou-; 
•  '^certHiewi'iSd^:'  ;■    ■    i  •■  ■   ■ 
Draining,  beneficial  effects  of,  on  Ika  9al»4 

.'>  bvity  ^(aL«»atlKry^l49*: r 

Drontlieiui  and  its  vicinity,  described^  ttS^ 
•/*-l*k  ..■•..,.•.-' 
I>ryden>  bltnider^f  Mr*  Paokiing  reapetir 
<•  itig,  corrected,  538. 
Pry  Rot  in  the  ncry;  no  aerioas  groond  of 
'■*  ■  ulanu  fur,  tf  16-«*bJunderiiig  aatertions  of 
I  •■  iffr.Hdme  on  this Mb^t, exposed, 917, 
1  'f  IB-^inoranoeof  Mr.  Burridge  proved, 
^9(^— the  dry-rot  not  caiiaeil  by  ooaRar, 
5^fl-Hietioe  of  Varioos  pobtiotions  on 
dry-rot,  4t9,^tS*^*coasideratioiis  oa  the 
cause  <)^dry-fot,'884-«427«** remedy  for 
'  4t,'f28>«t9. 

Dupin  (Chark-s),  Sur  la  Force  Commerciale 
de  la  Gf«ode  Brctagnt,  368~*-pkHi  of  Us 
work,  370 — his  observations  on  dw  de- 
fcetive  ediwirtaea  of  ths  Frencfai-tf  1>*- 
reasons  why  English  iroprovementft  can- 
not be  adopted  in  Fnmoe,  ^2, 37S^ 
lAisenratiotis  ou  the  various  improvemeati 
now  carrjnie  on  in  England^  39S-*-iCDni«f 
pwiMNi  of  British -fltieeta^  stfweitirjiin^ 
roads,  with  those  of  France,  S^S-f^XQ — < 
■nd  of  British  canals,  380 — remark  od 


f:I 


Bppi«Mi|U|r««rJMUl«r9liMbl^k7  42)>«lieHf  in 
itfH^U' wt|;<rlAt  tMNk  Mt.  Aw«r4i^  3>  4^extra- 

1  »:Ofdiuury;iii»|)|ft»v)ly  ^tfi  an  miiiimI  arrdi  .^, 
6rrhis  Jht^efj^  Oi'  U)e.  ori^  of  th«  -^is- 
fa^M  €(>i«k««>iily-  tMKiahwl    to  iiUigpent 

. .  wvMvfe  .a))d 'fV»r|h  jDiiMVnMl|ih,9Hr*4^u  the 

.  €lMin|^<>f,!^h«^aU'(iM|lvpk)M4»n|  it  — 

account  of  an  ektrHOrdinary  waters|iout 

-or  bu«a^4H^.i4Mi»(jlJ»hrf«i^)Af  i%Ai»^tg 

rock,  16 — notices  of  vuk*anic  ekpkiaioiis 

..And  wQt«taiiM.p^tN«rf|kvW«)e^ipa..;^^>9 
~*his  iKaofy  n»tpec^i)|i!MH\  cf^ilMesf  of 
IMrticirfar  M(il)d8Vf^lpTH^«(l;«w4>I)4ry.  in. 

siaiice^f  iitlrgrUy^iVnAtMrifffW  'vi^ist, 
^t\4  ««--oiM«r»lali«tlanjyi»-iMr»r)iXMAel>t*s 
political  bias,  4yS^<ftr;iWRj«9.n^M|M»  ou 
the  emigrHtions  from  the  old  M'ttlcd  states 
ti>  the  western  tenjilory,  £7,  *8 — on  the 

.  proseitt  coikIHmmI  i>l^|i}W]>«gUi.id»i3t-^ 

.•OH  tite'diviaWu  of  sialffs,  33^*nc«aisi<H*ra- 

■  '.'Hi^wstitAiVfettm.AW.i^fr-  #cfount..ofc*.ihe 

manner  in  which  new  scttlen|a|i(s.  arc 
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WateHoo  Bridge,  381,  S89; 
Dwight  (Rev.  Dr.)*  Tr«veh>  i]rNe#'fins4 
,  land  mod  New  York,  lr-^iiolice'Of''lSs 
'  'earlier  writings,  t'K*— remark  on  =bi8:iiOB* 
-'just  censvre  of  British  jounuriistBJ:  t—^ 
interesting  facta  in>  natural  history,  no- 
ticed  by  him,  «6«*^sBigniar  growth  of  ti>e 


^ »■»   at .'.oi: .:■^  ,J^ 
rEtlilifai»tgh<>i^W^»Wi«  frrrorft.  br  copcqmiqg 

marsh  effluvia,  eiq^jyed^  1^?>1^   > 
£d«cati0iK  9tAt9^^i4};CklMi»  4^7.  •      o 
£cyti»f,iobs«rvations!iH)  j^  expolsiojt^Qf  the 
'  rFlettitU  .tftNri,  48a«  iOS-^b^ne^.  «oii. 
ferred  oR^Evrpp^MW  M"£gyppttkSttugh 
( the  tnfln^nce  of.£Uigiaiidi  48^  48^nr¥^- 
I  cuuut  efitlie  oiigiQ. #ttd  efo.vatkM  oC. Mo- 
hummed  Aly,-tlipapreMHt  pasha  ol^fcgypt, 
-  483*  >4B6  'tgeaehefoujs  awarder-  of  i  the 
btysi  h^  hinii  48?i  488r--his  aitteui^  to 
train  his  Mohammedan  ■  soldief^  in' the 
EaropeaA  mannar,  firustrBted,  48^'-4o0f  s 
•.'  tJMMi.of  fajii  fons»-490 — aaooessfnJ  tnsning 
of  bladL  troops  «Bd  fellahs,  4i99*r-*494 — 
physical  geography  of  Egypt,  496-— sea- 
sons,  496  —  promictious,   497  —  large 
quantatiea  rof  c9ttou«<wool- ezpprtedr -|o 
England,  498 — military  arsenal  .^nvned; 
at  Cairo,  ^l-—4he  canal  of  Mipb^udah 
'  oleaied  and  opened^-dO)^ — effoUs  made 
liy  the  paafaa  to^firoiaa^  Instrvctf^fv^^i 
^H-his  iiolice^  .504r-'^>op^latba  oJF  JSigy  pt, 
particularly .  «f.  0BVoynhO^J*^=ltMfiMent 
oknscfrof  ^ChrNtta^  lh]^r«t  ^QatT^jilMttf  f 
the  Jews,  t6.— Copts,  506— Vcll^^^rdOO 
i^'»fifl6f)^Qfc0erra4lfana  00  tl\e/plwr^H)^,»f 
the  pasha,  607^608».. .«     « ft  \..-,:i\->fy 
r£idpn>(lU>rd),miyt«l^c;^f9ct4/iM^iMiv^akiys 
in  the  Cda|it,of.Chaiiodryrff4rrrimuse  of 
sodli  dekfysi  87<8»HaidHol.lAM(|nci?fi^  of 
biiriijeas  in 'h^coittfttf '979T^83r-his 
duties  as  chancellor,  283 — statement  and 
comparison  of  theHrarious  judgments  pro- 


moogrel  cedar,  5— rcOMiiis  '*«&  cectain  :: ;  ■POBOiid  Jbj -. hit  iifltdlhi|i  fB^f  kj:  ^f^ 

-I   '  Hafdwlcke,, 
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."■_  ill  Chb  HtiiiM  df  Ikir<b>1f86v'if8e^fifnher 

l^robfsVf  'MH  officii  d}s|ylkfOMof'jQdi^ial 

^''  bMifesiln  ^i^se-df'lJMrdftt  987yt88 

'•  u^t^l  VtAi' hi 'tiie'C<*Utt  of  C)iakic«ry, 

^EMpHyinitit  <6f 'prHvWra^  bbfttfV^lioot  oil, 

*   ]3i!(6bVe^><l|h^MV  '  <M|^M;l6Kifpfiim   of 
)  ■nift^iMHi>'lM(^»V*44^-^<48''-^ccotiiit  of 

•J-  I;  !■■  ■!;!  ..'  !.i  .•'...»     . 

FiMalM,  ^ Ivbooiiiig  ckMiet  in  Egypt,  qoii> 

'  ^  dHlMi  of,   MX),  M)d^  ore  ^uixkstfally: 

^'''tiUiiM  after  tlie  £Mp«tti»tMmi«r,  49i2 

'•IS— lj|94,-    M       ■      '  WI-'       .         i.l  ->■■••■    "i 

Foder^  (F.  £.),  Lp9ons  si<^:]es^pWnie8, 
133 — his  Hccouiit  of  the  miserable  state 
,of  certain  district»in  France,  141, 14%. 

fMf»^,  Mvisdoni'  of  ¥ttt^is9ite:'yi\uMiiked 
in  tli«dcca^  olr,9,'|k^  .»/.■.;:.     ;.i. 

Forest  tree9Vsee<M'^f»'v^0tbt&  lmito»i|fie 
; '''sbrfiiee,  S^r«rrtatt«  "oti'  tertdin  <#p|Mi- 

"'reiiliy  (inarc<iii«tta5f^  obMfi^ei^'iW'lSrestj 
'•'A  "wgetatSoit-  in '  A  ifMt\t$i  «/4;-  <  •  .'•=  vi  \  •  -i 

IVancip-,  defectiW^  44W<^iiotPlllvdlri^M^^ 

'-'^tlAtlbh  imf»r(ii^Hneiuii  cminot  beintro-j 
^^'ftfolfjd  itMM/  M(.''37>^^-'<<«^}:«'isoii'  of 
'•'^BrHiih  streeUs  Mti^  thd  Mhfyeii  with. 

"  UiMe  m  Franiiei  3f«/a7f«HUid  also  of| 

"''British  canals,  IM;,*:' 
'Frelnch  anny,  d^leMf  df,  at  GaMpo  Mayor,; 
'  '67— and  sT  Arroyo  de  Molmbt,  68,  69. 


ijM6  (Cbrntuon),  dbservatiom  on*  422, 

Oay^Jttlm),  why  attached  to  the  Pjnncei 

^    df  Wales's  court,  M6— Lady  Stitfblk'q 

patMta(«ge  0^  Mm  itwfifectua),  548, 54^ 

'  ;  iM^i'Xjf  Oay  Id  hcf,  555— ««l  of  tady 

'  8utfblktdhfnH595»5b6.  ,      | 

•eknieevmt\  notion  of'  thi  Pikiiitentiary  ati 

!^,^dhlii|^ht»,''bbsef««dan8  -OR  thoMdea^  re-j 

specting  the  oridlii  of,  tjk    *        *  •  '"     * 

q^th^'(1il«{liXtWftiN*etica  hi  €>iilr»4r4l 

^ehanh^r  of  tlie  wark,  446. 
'  (^aei-HifDoifi^Jose),  Hktoria;  de  la  Revolu- 
cibiiaeNeiivaEspanayldl.   SeeMertco^ 

I 

Hajiji  Bate,  A<^woUirti  of^^9»«MCXMDpa4 


rtiboiof  Aan  iAk  «h«i  JMmwmmc»  af  Am*- 
tasius,  MU^aod  witli  the  Xbousaud  aiMl 

.  Ona  Nights»  COl-^abMcaa  df  the  waurk^ 
#ll]i  extradaand  rtinarks^  iiOie — )?1A. 

iJ[a^i(Capt.  Basil),  Journal  written  on  the 
Coasts  of  Chile,  &e«  441-— character  of 
•tbii  wnrk,  442.    SecCAcli^    . 

jPaapmKfeat  (town))  nolice  ot  131. 

HaifdiKic^(lArdX  unjustly  charged  «h(i 
delays  ia  Ciwicecy.,272,.278^-«mii4>ef 
of  jiHlgnients  pnnH>uuced.  by  him,  284— 
and  of  bankraplcy  aud  lunacy  potitiooa 

«letenniaed  iiy- hiat,  ^8^  ;  ' 

Harringlon's   (6ir   Jabu)..;X4aD9latM*  «4 

AriostQ,  character  (d^i^K  ■  -  >  .  • 
Haytu   .See  ^  DcvitiMa^i »  .  ...,.;^ 

Henry  Vlf.,  arindikr  «^descriliad;  d49\^ 
Hessian  Fly,  reiiuirk  oui^'7«  .  .  .  .  .^ 
Hidalge,  aiicgimt;dfv.lhf  imorni^gB.a^ia 

Mexico,  173—175.     ;  ,v  ;  i.-,.,  -  .♦ ;., 
Holt'ord  (G.,  Esq.),  ITracts  on  Prisons  and 
Peaiteiitianes,  404->«ff«iisiMi9  remail^-  df 
on  prison  dietarici^4Q8.>  >'  ..,.  .•  \ 

Hoivi  '  (WiHiaai)»  <  Aap^flions  •  Ansiaoie^^ 
.  ••472«*-of marks  ofi<thii.4klajiraf  IhitHjHMwer, 
473 — exposition  of  his  ^Isebokid^  474 
-■■■*--480.        ■■.    -•■>■'.:•.•«'■•■.    •  ,-,       ..T'". 
Hoole's  translatidn  of  ArioilP^rcuD^ka'OO^ 
•A3.  •■       ••  ■'■■    ^•■..  :.v:  V?.  :;■■:.  ..^     ;»....'< 
House  of  Commons,  curious  notice  of,. 437. 
HoQse-of  LoraUi  appeHateMJjuirildiptWn  .of. 
286 — number  of  a^ppeiiUvaiid*  writa  of 
error  determined  :tbefe<  betMredi  I:  the  yfeaiyi 
17S7  and   18109,  »66,  1887^  the  lord 
chancel^r's  parruMuentary  4utks  Ifiiere, 
doubled  since  the  tinte^.'of  Jirord  U^rd- 
-wicke,  288 -.*•  vindicatiod  of  the. new 
arrangeoient  made  by  the  lords  for  de- 
teraiiniog  appeals,  288'*^290« 
Honaea  of  Correctioii,  obaerviklions  Oiir4t3« 
Howe  (Miss),  Letter  of,  tp  Ladj.Suje>ik» 

552.  '  ■  .    ,.-•  : 

Ua6,  the  DietvapoUs  of  Caiubodia»  natioe  of, 

369.  v 

Hnggint!!  TnaniietioB  of  Arioito,  notke  o^ 

52.     . 
HodtB,  dbBervatioiis  on,  494. 
iiunie:(Mr.),._crfoueoua: assertions  ol'.  on 
fky-Cdt,  exposedi  217,  218 — reply  to  his 
•ietterto  ^  Quaitfici^  Reviewers».^29, 

ISBS^  <     ;<.     •:.•     J.  'i   *•' 

Iligliuk,  an  Gskitaaux  woadan*  chamcter 
. .  imd  jaCtainqwnfta  df»  24&rr-25l »       .  ^  f ; 
tndiana>€tf  Mexico^  account  df,  158.  l^p. 
Ittgimc  (M*)i.Bccount  bjr»df  tbeeoiMuerce 

of  Hay  ti,  or  Sc  Doliiingo,  672-*-rewarks 

thereon,  573,' 574,  >iate« 
Insanity  of  Cewper«  obsenratioiu  on,  188, 
;.;189,l^<jaU,:  -    /.  ..,  •.    .;   ... 


dctaitatlima 


irflriarv  liivt.iiice  ot'ttie 
ril.f..yp.jr«.-.M»of.S.  , 


id  hi  TMt 
Impintioii,  Uiiituiui  theory  of,  rcfulcd, 

81— B3. 
IiitCRriiy,  rilraorcfiDBrv  tiutance  uf,  II,  2*. 
ItnrhMc  (Gemrml).  tWlert    Einjieror  ol 

Meiico.  IBl— Bbdicttic.  the  tlinuic,  siid 

rcdm  Hi  IirI;  ,  l&S,  18.1. 


Jmiacm  (Richard),  ilngiihi  integrity  nod 
pn)*M*ntT>l  tatane  of,  SI,  IS. 

J«i».  cuiidllioii  of,  m  Eitypt,  MIS. 

Juwnn  (Don  Domiiiiu),  Hlni^j  i>f  Giwii- 
iMda,-lSI.    9ccRrraici>. 

Jmdpoim*,  iiutritKT  uf,  |iruuuuncrd  bv  llie 
tonhChnhrrll'inrKurdHiclivaiiit  Eldwi, 

RlIKCttvcIv,  SM. 

3iU  (5.  S.  If.),  Kt^hpnbo  wr  I'Alr  Maid- 

cigeui.  133.  ' 

Jbitlce,  icniirity' and  delay  u^  tu  Skilj', 

■9W,'S93.""" 

S3-9K^  ... 

K. 

Kofdr^.},  !>>.'  1lL'»tl'>nIliui  Ilultic  Acre 

IVmlciatO   cuirtMiiliiiiti],    1^ — Ms    iic- 

CDiiDt  oftFnitrprdKilintiiiblUiiiis  of  ibu 

VairiMgiu  di  lUuii,  in. 

Laboiir(pn>ducTivc),0bscTviit1onsonanev 
thrflnllKin  of,  199— 304— thu  doctrine  i> 
Adui  Suilh  nn  tli»  lulijecl,  viiidicalod 
Mi — SOT — Fiamliintlun  uf  the  puiijui 
■ncrted  b^  the  new  Khuul  uf  polilical 
nunoniiMs,  that  the  qauntily  of  labour, 
mAnl  up  in  coinnuxlllics.  dvlermliics 
IhHr  eichaiigeabltf  »alue,  308—313. 

LanU,  dilBcidtj  uf  produclion  oif,  bow  far 
anpihtaiaf  pn^U,  hi  tli«  entire  eichi- 
■ton  of  relative' ibuiidancc  and  competi- 
tion of  capital,  3X0—333. 

dndcd  Pcopprtf ,  obscrvaltoni  on  the  di- 
vision! of.  in  North  America.  31,3*. 

Landor  (W.  S.),  Imadiiary  Conrersaliqna 
of  Lilcrarj  Mm,  &c.  SOB — notice  ol 
the  autlior*!  former  publkaitoni,  iXJB, 
509— plan  of  thi.  wo*,  909-^pMiiueni 
of  it,  with  TenlBrk^  910—519.    "  '  . 

Lenming,  lamaen  atut  habits  of,  doctlbtd, 
1«,  ISO. 

Leilen  of  Pope  aiid  Oowper,  ohser+ftlfopt 
OD,  1B5,  186. 

Upari  Islands,  present  Hate  oF.  401,  lOf. 

lisbon  and  its  envivoni,  described,  65,  G4. 

Locke's  Theory  for  interpreting  the  Epiglles, 
Tcmarks  an.  81,  89. 

LdgoM  of  America,  deraitafibng  of,  ti. 


jMiickliilogli  (Sir  J^aie.),  tliarjcter  of.  bM^ 
U'Qui^i  <Jai>K^),  On  (lie  We.l  liidtu  t;u- 
'    -  I.   Sid  — obKr«BiioMt  of.  uu  Ufi 

•  '-  ■    jurwsr'      -- 

, —  ...,  .r — I-  oil  tlicin.— ».• .» 1... 
C.n»«g.j»  <|i  ^iw^l.^ -^^"WralVii 
on  die  lliiri/ffaj.  1^ ,%««:,  bvitf  la  an- 
cient aivi;W  ""yW"  iiiii¥»..  .^^g^i**- 

Its  CBUKi   14T,     Iftf— ^GIlKdlfa  (if    pM- 

ventlng,  tt.. ^tdf^.^lJ^jil^^, !»<}-- 

Manufectbri^'i|iilCoC7nlfctiJB','«'s."''"' 
March  of  tlte  lilii^ii^.^t^  ffl^'^PP<'>:^>~ 

fff-  "'..      '  .'i    ■  .^   ,, 

Manlio,  obKrvatloi)!  on  thccdiHui  ui, 

134—139. 
Men|;iii  (Felu).  Hiitmn:  de  rS^pte,  40^; 

-^remarks  on  hw  MJciniiA  of  the  pa[Utti|V 

benuRls  conRrrcd 'by   the    fnM^li  vu 

ttopt.  ■«*• ,  S«:  ^mt'  '.,« 

Meiico,  iiii|idrt«ncu  of,  133 — pbyuoJ  {W- 

gnipliy  wf  thin,  .w,<U*'?<  li4.  16^—*;^ 

,   'piirb,    156— pojiulaliua,  157 — diOcj^t 

i    castes  oC  tlic  iijiabiwiin.  15T'.  iSu-^i- 

.rerailj.lif^(tlugje}ipoken,  158— iuiii(;n 

[  ■  bef  of 'pCTsuus'.jw  acre,  159 — [vmluie, 

iCO— iS^T-cowpiuiHin  uf  the  lArui)!- 

Inre  of'  Mciicu  w^ih   ihnt  ufJaiuHjoa, 

163 — lfi5^niiiuis,  1^6,  16T — cnufiyiw 

produce  lit  suuwuf  ihea,  160— tl^Uhi^ 

'comnivnccnient   of  Uic   Bevoluilm  wi 

Aluiicoi  IT'l — account  uf  tbe  uuoniKji 

tton  of  Hiddeo.  ITS— Its— »m(  «/  Ui- 

relos,    1T6,  ITT— wid  of  tlie  younger 

MiuB,    17B.   1T9  — General   Itistij^) 

elected  ciuucror,   181  —  abdiode).  fljci 

throne,  and  retires  to  Italy,  18X,  184:- 

roiiiideralioni  ou  the  future  praipccU.of 

Meiico,  1B4. 

Mcvrick  (Dr.  S.  B.),  Critical  Iiwulrj  utUr 

Ancient  Armour,  334— plan  ofl^is  weU,' 

336— ill  defeclt,  ih.  337— lis  rlaini';  to 

aiieiilion  imiiviitistiiiiding  sucli  di^Itcdn 

338— ,^.10.     Sa-Annmr. 

MilbiiTik,  ctfcliijn  of  a  jK^ijUcnanry  at,  438 

— it»  intcriul  rcgulai;.,!,*,  -i'JS,  4:i0—rp- 

markt  tbtrvon,  430,   Ijl— leaijyiis  Jj^a 

thaui  anj  Ilogel  lli<rt'Dn,  iS^^^i^^^ 
'    probable  cause  uC  (he  t1Wi!i',  and  leuie- 

dies  for  it,  M9,  440._ 
MiJtoii,  blimdering  notice  of  Mr.  Paulding 

coQoeiDlii£,  corrected,  ^37,  ^33. 


{spf'f.  m 


Mina,  nccoHBt  of  llis  lii!iirrccti»n  nt.  in 

Meilc,  17H,  JT9, 
Mlilr-a,  prpiUn't  ..f,  iu  ft^csicti.  tfiK—l^tl— 

'  ITO— itiite  ut  milling  in  Cli'iti,  «:i. 
Hb'hninniell  Alv,  Pa^ha  i.f  l^cyiil,  m'\am 

■  ■  rlirmiu  matdf  r  nflHe  Bfi'^  4ar,  4B8— 
U  fruStnUd  'lli  htb  DfUnipt  to  tmin  bii 
'  Turkliti  fQitt^ii^l-  iHtEuMpuBl)  loaii- 
'  h(T,  4W— h<il'm^c)«'ni'tni)iliig  blacks 
nnd  fcft;il./*«-Eii»4^t(iiirt.coiiiiii. 

--l!^iInifAim>/SOt'-^'r«iii:^\l«cii^at>^r 


Btongrcl  cedar,  singular  lacl  rispfetlng,  3, 
Btotitfugne's  cliHntttt^r  of  AinL'-rica  and  ^( 
■ ;  tho  AniEticnm,  S3, 2*.  ,       ,     .    ^ 
Moreloi,  account  of  t!ie  [Qsurrcction  of,  m 

Meziai,  176,  17T.  '      , 

Murray  (Mr.),  cclebralcd   f'oi '  IfU  Ijospi 
"taniT,5«,54!l. 
•:  ■       ■  K. 

Nifgro  alBTery,  remarks  nn  a  Trflct  on,  57 
— how  Ibe  Condi iTDli  of  ■negroes  is  to  h 
Improved,  585— SBT.  Sec  Slaie  Labour 
■  Slam,  Wat  India  Colmia. 

New  Engiand,  pn^scnt  state  o^  31. 

Korlh  Capp,  notice  of,  131. 13S. 

Nonii-west  Paisase.     See  PaTry. 

Norwrgioii  Ardjipelago/ notice  of  islands 
in,  1JT, 


Uppnition,  Corions  cli 
Order  in  Cnauci!  for  ii 


ler  ortiio,537. 

iving  tiie  condi 

in  Trinidad,  substacce  of, 

n,  5fi6. 5S7- 

S70,S71. 

Ottortircedof  ibcep,  id  America,  nolice  of, 

-  10. 


aeers,  tM,  13)— pBCCotnnnKlE . 

Discoferj  iliipa,  iSl-^notiee  of 
voyage,  until  the  discprery  of  llio  P)i^ii 


'  vej  oE  tha't  bay,  938— 810— in  _ 
mi^nts  caoMd  bj  the  romiHtion  of  *  jonng 
ice,'  iif,  l«— Hmiiaeinenliof  the  ihip'! 
coRipaniei  at  WltiUr  Island,  tit,  t43- 
arrival  of  a  party  of  Esquimaui,  S43— 
description  uf  Iheir  huW,  SM— llieii 
A  eharacler.  S4S — 1*8 — ac- 


an  Kirinlinaiil  voman,  HO—tAt — itas< 
M.'n.ii'.  -.iluullon  a(  tlie  llnU,  U5!— aiid 
ul  iliu  Furv.  4.^3— dcscriiiliiinur  a  bt-wi- 
lil'ul  Hiiterr»U  in  Uuirow  riicr,  tCM. 
'ihi — truilli^M  cAbrla  to  pmetrate  iho- 
Polar  Sea,  316,  Itd7— eslablisluneiit  of 
the  Discovery  sliipa  in  ihelr  Bcconil  win* 
ler  (|uartrn,  (59 — ICDiperalurc  of  tbo 
wt^tlier  at  the  tlir«e  winler  tliiiiutu,a6a 
— reasons  whicb  deterniiiicd  Captain 
Parry  lo  return,  S6i~-«ninl  at'  Ler- 


!6'l — obsirvaliotu  nn  ,  lljp  ,  iliScH(liea 
*liidi  inijicited  'M^  eS4— 2<if— Wii.  W» 
Jie  pmcticafiility  of  (Hwi'iisslW  dufflT. 
rerj  of  a  norlb-v.c!l  [iassagr.,M7— W^ . 

Paul  ('St.),  renvarks  mi  tl.e ,  tl.cotii^j' :  ,of 
Lucte  and  T;iylor,  for  iiiterpr«liuK  Itie 
Kpirtlcs  of,  Bt— '.'3— speciineri^  of  Wr. 
Uclihaoi's  niis^iflnslttlioji  nnd  iniajiitur-, 
preialioiis  nt.  93-^1 1 5. 

FuiUding(J.  KO,SkQ^Q(;jO!dXngbfd> 
fll9 — design  of  his  work;  it.X-ppeciiqfn 
of  li:ii|:lish  slupiditvAsd-'lanEuagetUli 
—bis  recepUoo  al  an  EngTIil)  iCoSfte- 
house,  5aS — imporltnl  information  com- 
reunicsted  fay.  hin,  5e4v7>>i*  notior*  vt 
villages  in  ihe  ndgStioui^ood  of  1^- 
doc,  585,  &f6--r-niai:velk>ua.  (liscavefy 
made  by  hini.  relative  Ip  t]ie  Boyol  ^- 
cbange,  aJfi— his  visit  to  Oiibnl,  StT"— 
profuund  obseivallfiDS  on  tithes  tad, 
taxes,  5tg~arkd  on  cburohes,  930,  Sft 
— T>;raciDus  accoDiil  of  the  1^'s  tImI^  Co . 
Ireland,  boi — nf  religiona  iutoleranae, 
53:]— orfi<sluonablelife.a34— ofMeaan. 
Brougham  HiA  Wilberforce,  and  filr- 
Jdiaci  niackinlorii,  535,  536— cbancter 
of  tlie  opposition, 537— ^ die, HoDsa Of 
Commons,  ib.— rblundei  reipecdng  Uii- 
lon,  tb  — nnd  Drydeu,  538 — blundering 
and  Qiijusl  notice  of  Ur.  Cnbbe,  &539 
— euluniHT  on  the  Britiih  eov 
539,  540^Mr.  Hnrray  and  ll 
teHy  IleEie^r,541,54t. 
PeBianta  (Swedish),  manners  and  drcwn- 

slanesB  of,  described,  110— ItS. 
Pease,  dcstriictkni  of;  m  America,  by  die 
ftrucAui  jiiij,  7,  e>  •• 

oninsulB,  RecolMdions  of,  61 — charMUr 
of  ihe  xork,  ih.  fit-r^desciipliDn  ofji^i 
bon  and  tti  environs,  63,  6»— and  of  (be 
tnarclk  of  llie  Eoglisb  amy,  6S — an(|B-; 
dotes  of  tbe  engagement  at-  CamjKi 
Mayor,  67— and  at  Arroyo  de  Molinoi, 
GS,  69— manners  of  some  French  pil- 

clerhorough  (Ear]  of),  extract  from  a  IR- 

let  of,  to  Uij  Sufffllk,  i-0.  .    ■ 

Viut 


i  tiie  Qiur-- 


M» 


MMOL 


ntli  fiiiMIl^-  flttiftlgiiiiiir  ^v^f^  »wJ<t^gt'  t^m»,hsiai$  ^&HrmMtMHfflM4M  bJfa, 


diMCflbttl,  119.  '    '    [ 

Pt»gue,  reiMirks  on  tht  tuppottd  co9ti(gi-f 

ou&neM  of,  499.  ' 

PoUtioai  EoiiRomy,  Essyy  or>  in  the  Sup- 

•ptemetit  tothe  £nfycJopaKiin£citftAiuca, 

^  !|97— fenmrkftiM  thedefinUknof  «fa»Hb, 
.  J9fri~WMl  of  fMNiduetive  infeour,  «9«^ 
.504*— vindication  of  A^aito  S«Mth  on  Uiis 
.  tubject,  iSQidt-ts309H-iciMiiiiatfon  of  the 

.  imaitt  principiea  of  tlie.Jlew  -iclMol-.of  pO' 
liticBl.  tfCMiMny*   Stn—fint,   t\M  the 

.  qmuitity  of  bA«Mir»  woribNl  np  in  «uln- 
MMMlitkl^  doterrahiea  their  «scluuifle«ble 
T«luo»  a08|-r^l6rr-J|}cnfiW(yr  thfit  tKe  de- 
nMnd  jWmI  bm^^  btvo  lio  eifect  opon 
fflnMKfxOBptin  ca«tft  of  monopoly,  or 
tiHr.sboM  fHirioda  of  time.  dl4.^-^9<K- 

.  Olid  ihirdiif,  Ihttt  tht  difficulty  of.  pno- 

I  Auction  on- the  land  i»  tli^  fegnUiUMrfof 

.  -.pffofil^  id  the  aotire-esciiiMOtt  of  the.  le- 
iative  J^nrndfrneo-and  oorapetiuoo  k>roa- 

.^fkal*  30OrrT3aSrf7^iiiiiliiHty  b«U««en  the 
•ysteio  of  the  new  school  of  political«)o- 

I  tioiqy  «Ml'fli«t»4f)tliet£mnchocoiKNtt»tlt^ 
SaS^  83lb**«fTor»<^|)otb  tysferoi,  ISM. 
Population  of  Metipo^  D^,;  UKN^-inciaase 

..«ff>optilatioikii» Groat  Britain,  obo  cftoae 
o€  tho  inoreaao  of  jl«w-f uitt^  980»— t8S>^ 
of  Sicily,  397— of  the  Lipaii  Islands, 
401— orChili,447^of  the  other  Spanish 

wdoninioitf  .  m  Antenca;  .448»  Jtk4B»**oit 
figyi^t^particttl^ly  of  Cairo*  504, 606, 
Post-bouse  (Swedish),  described,  XtfK 
Fifeea  of  oonmodiftirs,  how  far  offoctcNi  b^^ 
■aupply  and  domaiBd»Si4*-S^'--eirils  le- 

.  '•uiting.i/oQi  6sing  prfoftt,  i«  Sicily,  383. 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  Tracts  oa«  404 

—different  classes  of-  prisonors  #900g- 

•;  niaed  by  the  law  of  Eaghmd,  405— -reqw- 
sites  to  a  prison ;  ,^rst,  secority,  406 — 

'  jecond/yt  hoaltfa,  44>fWeni&rk8  on  tho 
oconowv  of  differaiit  prisons,  40B#  409 

.  •"^prdifft  protection- fioum  fofid  company, 
and  an  opportimity  of  attending  to  .the 
duties  of  religip^u  41  i — important^ rego* 
lations  concerning  the  duties  of  prison 
chaplains,  made  in  the  new  prison  bill, 


■«■•■  I 


4^4— penitentiaries,  4S6 — their  origin, 

aiid'jfiraidogiahlW^eBoctoKnbiiiir.thaaii^ 

426 — notice  ot  the  penitentiary  atCloti- 

cestbr,  427 — erecti^ftto^tho:  fl^fcoiitiar^ 

''     at  Milbaifk,  il^i^-'^CBmint  of  •  its  mtdmat 

r^^itMi8|.i§.i42iSlj4MM^ff(mMriLs  Uriar««^: 

1     on,  430,  431 — rea^oHa  vfiiy.  \it  shoiikid>e 

!    fltili.fticarieni  triodv  /4fl«-;flenroaThktaneoa 

whidiJed' to  B'lthHti^*6f>  the.pri|OM»s' 

diH^  439^^K«nBCts.tiMBiAhe  «ri(^oe5of 

the  physifltoia,'«rit>thoii8tittd.^!of ?  diadase 

iimoligtfaB^risbnln^4MHi4dd^*^]^nw)ft 

.framr  the  Repoitk  ofljDi«.'iiittlqitv/bod- 

Aofldt  on  tiiiiiscibjttW436^jlS8»«MDan- 

4lti£ng  ohMihratiotSJiNin^^hr f>^HSoMiWe 

4lraw  of  tbo  diacMt^iattri  T^lurdi^Air'it, 

,     439*  440..'  .■  I-'  ■    -';•       ■!»-  -    »•• 

Pnidtfctiire-laboun    .SqtL§bmrv     ■:■'"• 

Pnifits^kew  flitr  i»giilModWtHodHficB)ty 

•  of  pnadnotkiD  -oo  the  *  latm,  -lo  (hoi  «ntire 

eickiaionof  die  ralativoii^iindokibe  and  . 

it!oaip(;litidtioeca(Mty,3^tf>-^aS3*  ^■^'' 

Pofolioalicais^NrM^),.  sokct  fists  oTiftPS— 

!Pofiins»  tiariona  inode  ii  oatekin^  I^Bi' 


'5^ 


■{. 


iRieligioqs  rttdiiig^^iidviceslconQSfBln^^'llKH 
B«fNBlsd.  Bayv  ocpootrt'^of  ifa&  aonvdyibf, 

AevokiLtiod  in  iMexicoi,-  oeoouirit  of^  17B*— 

tao^and-fri  €bttV4tf8m49S.  vO 

iBoafitdf  £ngliind  compatod  ^ith  iwdr<of 
'•  Fibnte,  J78,579.<' .-.-  ..••••'. -.v, 

Robertson  (W«  IX)».  Memodrs  of  tkr  Mcti- 

can  Be«duti(fti,  151;    SeeJUoaiccu-    ?lce 
BocK,  moving,  notice  of,  .16.      '     :'y.-'*i 
Romance,  proved  to  be  of  clftsaic  drigln',S41 

— *46.  ■     ••       ;  '.'•"if'*''- 

Rome,  biUs  of  jnortality  in  from  iJ^GTiito 

1776, 144— and  in  1*819  and  1820;^i45 
:    — effects,  of  the  mararia  them,  J^3,f-f 4tl^ 

—-cause  of  its  prevalence,  147^wrenKidies 
\    forproventing  the  laaPiarm^  148-frD^t*^ 
,  .  liberal  policy  of  tAtdkUt-  fBkotae  Jo^aiads 

bercolakiieai'oonsidefed»j3&l6ho99a{i  1 


41S— observatioiia  on  theaifearcottrse  ofjlRose  (Wat.  SlewalipTralkslalioB.^f'iBf;^^ 

prisoners  with  one  anofbor^: 'and '/with 

their  fricnd9w4|9^'41d?n-(w.(tho«nH<Uiy- 

roent  of  prisoners,  414 — examination  of 

the  question  whether  they  ought  to  be 
',  compelled  lo  laboiuTfi^l^r^partieulariy* 
i  'Of  accused  and-  yunconvictcd  prison^s, 

417 — ad vantagea '  and .  ^disadvontages-  of 

the  tread-wheel,  .4si0i  481*— account  of 

the  different  sorts  of  places  of  oanftoe- 
.  meat  provided  by  the  law*  of  England, 

421— the  common  gaol,  4tl  „  iti^fkeSr- 


ifuida'Furi6ad,  .4^^8|plBobaim^  g£li^-radt|i^ 
I    remarks,  53—61.  ,«  ^<*.  «8^? 

'r\*:*./A  n<  lo  :.oi«'.iVir&n:  no ^}I^/?irt!^  .eftirJH 
iSaigon,  a  city  of  CambodlRTd^9rHicfli9il58 
';  tt*^S6tti'   I:-     .'.i.-,'  .:.».uM  v.:  .cjiffijnod  j8 
jSantiagD:, deaoTiptfon'oC'45ti^45lb  s.^-^^tr: 
BcbfnidtBteyer  (Pntec);  HVaveb  lo -fCyiili, 
'    441<-'-cberairtif^r-orf 'hb  wQrhf.4497r  S<^e 

ChilL  ■   :■  .  /•■■•::'■■■:..•;  "f  >';■,.  ' 

Scjlla.  present  ?tate  of,  399.      ■■"''      ' 
Scaly  (Mr.'X'CitMctt  from '«a  M^ToSi-^^mk 
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;d«J^.    Ijai"';Vl'   .  n  i*»J!/-.  ..:     i    ^     I     tisli    Wosl   Iiidin    Colimiek   drllnealfHl, 

Miag,  1^ •  a5tf.    Sve  Wm  India  Colmiet. 

[Stronihoii,  volcauD  of,  described,  409, 

Suffolk  (UMirietta,  Counter  of),  Letteiito! 

and  from,  M9— list  of  her  corrpspmi* 

dents,  543 — blographtced  notice  of  the 

;  -  coonteM,  544,  545*— motites  that  prolia- 

bljr  attached   Pop«,  Swift,  Arbti^Mt, 

;    ind  Ciay  to  the  Prince  of  Wale*  (■ilier«> 

vsrds  George  II.),  545*  546--*«xtrMt4>f 

a  Jetter  from  the  Earl  of  Peterboroag)i<to 

Ladjr  Sufftrfk)  547'--^irhy  her  patroMig«; 

of  Oay  proved  inedieotual,  548,  5411^ 

Swffl'it  lampoon  against  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

pole,  550 — iiiaocaracies.  of  Horace  Wal- 

i    pole  Gofrccted^  551'^letters  to  Lady  S*^' 

I    Mk  by  Miss  Howe,  55>»-^by  Mrs.  BnM- 

«l|aw,  55C^-^by  Mr.  Gay,  555 — ^indi^y 

'^■Htmiet  Walpol<^,  558^^tter  ^  Lady 

:    Suliblk  toOHy^655-*-chunictA4ir^rtiitn 

;    of  Lady  Howwrd-S'  eovwM)und«iits,>6Ji6, 

:    :5d7--^-aiid  of  tli^ieditorSbip  or4ha'«M#(, 

■  -559.    ■  ■  ■■  '■»?'|^  '■  •  "  •■I'"- 

iSweden^  civcninstasicet  of  tlie  pMsaafry  in, 
described,  t  td^^itt-^^^wctnvkvX  m^we- 
dish  po8t<h6use;l!e04'     -    -  ■    •>».  ! 

Swift  (Dr.),  why  not  fNttrMihed  ^y  -^ir 
.    Robert  Walpolr,  54^-^wIkmu  be  ban- 
spoons,  5501 

..T.-    -  ■■  '^ 

rtasso's Gemsalemme  |jtberflta,eoMspnNMn 
.  of,  wi til  the  Orlando  Fvrioso-  of  Ario^, 
>    50,  51.  •.....'  •.-./i 

Taylor  (Dr.  John),  ob«erv«tions  on  tiwii 
tiieory  ofr  for  interpreting  the  Epiathn, 
85,  86-^its  falsehood  dctnonstnited>'Q7 
—93. 
Transbtiont  properties  of  a  tfnod  one,  53. 
Treadowhed,  advantages  and  disadvantages 

of,  420,  4«1. 
Trinidad  (Island  of),  substance  of  Order  in 
Council  for  improving  the  condition  of 
slaves  in,  563'«-566 — observations  there- 
dn,  506,  567— 570,  571. 
[Tygress,  akiecdote  of  due,  363. 

■■■■■.     ..     .  ..-u. 

unitAnan  cHfics^  unfairness  of,  113-*-115 
:  -^^tlieir  theoriei  of  tuspinitioi)  refuted,  81 
i    ^^and  also  of  justification,  83—96* 

{■■'    =•:;•..(•'  r.:.      ■     .    ■■  .  ■  .    ■•• 

I  .ii    ■'  r    i'\    ..   ,   •        -V;---  ■' 

jValue  «l  commodities,  hoiv  far  affected  by 
;  the  qn^tity  of  labour  actually  worked 
! :  up  in  tbemy^8-*^13.  .'  > 

VeiiHlity  of  jusfiee  iii  Sicily,  39?, 
Vice-t3hanceHor,  inefficiency  of,   for    re- 
it    dudng    tho- business  in  tlie  Cunrt  of 

Vulcanic 


:'4fii6.  "  Vlttlln*;  !":*.<;    '  I  *•  •'>;i 
SeMongaf,9^fv49i&i-.>---^-  -  '• . ^  .      •  -  ■ 
Sc«dii^'vtvacfeil«inBture-^{5,^*'<  '"-'     ' 
Setll^iwiitM'«m^s^itri4Ht1ki.Ngi«b  America, 

■  .:kbbMHItlif,',^^«--H|Olvtl    - 

$6*e.(€okMa4),  'Jukceteihl  in  ltS9a1n|^  tiie 
.  <i«ofiS(|>€itlid<Paabn.^bf  i£(^pt>Bfter  -ilie 

'«>£oiiai^idHi  >illaflMr,i'(4(^9^'-*498^-rapMta- 
.  tiaeftit^  JVIdbkni«Misin,'«ft94ii;. 

SlKBfH'aiaf^ttllHF^iftbdtQi'';  in  4m^'k»,  tO. 

Sioilyvi'pi'Sf^'^f  J  the  itoiqaM  gotNemroent 
••>liowaiia^-d86^  Sar^^^^nnlAMAti  of  Ihpt  oon- 

.'■ati— la»n  ifiteni'totbeJnbakKairts  of  this 
isbkid' byiGrdat'SiilBiB^  991-^wiiBiky 
of  justice,  392 — delays  in  the  ^teciitk>n 
of  crimini^^stico,>2b.-HaviJs  of  liaiag^ther 

4,- iprMM  of  commodtties^i  393«'»HHuversBk 
•  (Hstruat  p#eialent,-d94*-€uihnal  <jind  ve- 
L.getabie  produetkms,  ^395«^populaAion, 
397— ^character  6fti4arSiciKanS',>#^^8 
-tt<4k>t]ce  .of  soaw.  i»[oesidy..disaavered 
architectural  antiquities,  398,  note^-**^^- 
sent  state  of  Seyl)a^9&9(H-MMi  of  Chary  b^ 
dis,  t^. — altitude  and  appearance  of 
Mount  iEtna  described,  400,  401. 

Stare  labour  misd.  irect^hiljQiutj  tke  point  at 
issue  between  the  abolitionisits  and  West 

/:' India  oeloiiists]<56fi^«triqiianjtiiak  of  labour 
required  for  the  productiaa>of  ftttgar, 

'  «&.'-r-rtsalts.ecteally.ipradtiaed  by  frte  la- 
bour in  Sierra hLeQBe,'d7i^fr-^*and- in  tlic 

'A.isiand  of  St.  Deqnngp;  57S^*tr67^~^pro< 
ceedtiigs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  Aise- 
':  ridsi  on  this  snbjedlr^  578,  57^, 

Slaves,  treatment  of»  by  Mn.- Steele,  and 
remarks  thereon,  680-*«58&  '  See  H^ett 
,  India  Colamet* 

Smith  (Adam),  vindication  of  his  de6nition 
and  theory-  of  productive  iaboor,  299 — 
307. 

Snkh  (Mt.y,  observation  on  *the  case  of, 
583,  564. 

Sraydi  (Ca^itain.  W.  H.),  Memoh-  on  Sicily 

.  land  its  Islands',  389^—oliaracfcer  and  plan 

of  hit  work,  S^  384-^403.     See  Sicily. 

Sodety,  «Cat6  of^  in  Chili,  463^457. 

S|>aaiakvfK^  pitKuedings  of,  va.Si*  Domingo, 
578,579.  .         i-  ^ 
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